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MY LORD, 


Tue trouble you were last year so good as to 
take, in perusing a considerable part of this 
work in manuscript, and the favourable sen- 
timents you were pleased to express of what 
you had got time to peruse, have emboldened 
me to dedicate it to your lordship. I mean 
not thus to bespeak your future patronage, or 
even approbation of the whole, when you shall 
become acquainted with it. That can be only 
as your better judgment shall direct. I well 
know that, if the book have no merit of its 
own, no patron whatever can long preserve 
it, or ought to preserve it, if he could, from 
its natural fate, oblivion. But I am happy in 
this opportunity of expressing to the world my 
gratitude for the patronage you have already 
bestowed both on it, and on its author. I am 
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happy also to have it in my power to inscribe 
a work intended for promoting the best in- 
terests of mankind, the cause of truth and pro- 
bity, to one who, to the satisfaction of the 
candid and judicious, has approved himself an 
able defender of the most important truths, 
as well as a successful detector of fraud and 
falsehood. 
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I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
MY LORD, 
Your Lordship’s most obliged, 
and most obedient servant, 
GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


ABERDEEN, 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1788. 
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Iy compliance with a custom, which is not with- 
out its advantages, I purpose, in this place, 
to lay before the reader some account of the fol- 
lowing work, its rise and progress, nature and 
design. ‘To do so, will, perhaps, be thought the 
more necessary, as there have been, in this and 
the preceding century, many publications on the 
Gospels, both abroad and at home, in some or 
other of which, it may be supposed, that all the 
observations of any consequence, which can be 
oflered here, must have been anticipated, and 
the subject in a manner exhausted. I am not 
of opinion that the subject can be so easily ex- 
hausted as some may suppose. I do not even 
think it possible for the richest imagination to 
preclude all scope for further remark, or for the 
ereatest acuteness to supersede all future cri- 
ticism. On the other hand, it must be owned 
possible, that a man may write copiously on a 
subject, without adding to the stock of know- 
ledge provided by those who wrote before him, 
or saying any thing which has not been alrea- 
dy as well, or perhaps better, said by others. 
VOL. L 1 
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How far this is applicable to the present publi- 
cation, must be submitted to the judicious and 
intelligent reader. In the mean time, it may 
be hoped that it will not be judged an unfair 
attempt at bespeaking his favour, to give him 
a brief account of the origin and preparation 
of the work now offered to his examination. 
As far back as the year 1750, soon after I had 
gotten the charge of a country parish, I first 
formed the design of collecting such useful eri- 
ticisms on the text of the New Testament, as 
should either oceur to my own observation, or 
as J should meet with in the course of my read- 
ing; particularly, to take notice of such pro- 
posed alterations on the manner of translating 
the words of the original, as appeared not only 
defensible in themselves, but to yield a better 
meaning, or at least, to express the meaning with 
more perspicuity or energy. Having, for this 
purpose, provided a folio paper book, which [I 
divided into pages and columns, corresponding 
to the pages and columns of the Greek New 
Testament which I commonly used, I wrote down 
there, in the proper place, as they occurred, 
such alterations on the translation as, mm my 
judgment, tended to improve it, and could be ra- 
tionally supported. And having divided the pages 
in the middle, I allotted the upper part of each 
for the version, and the lower for scholia, or 
notes containing the reasons (wherever it appear- 
ed necessary to specify reasons) of the changes 
introduced. In this way I proceeded many years, 
merely for my own improvement, and that I might 
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qualify myself for being more useful to the people 
intrusted to my care. I did not assign to this oc- 
cupation any stated portion of my time, but re- 
curred to it occasionally, when any thing occurred 
in reading, or offered itself to my reflections, 
which appeared to throw light on any passage of 
the New Testament. 

Things proceeded in this train, till I found I 
had made a new version of a considerable part 
of that book, particularly of the Gospels. The 
scholia I had added, were indeed very brief, be- 
ing intended only to remind me of the princi- 
pal reasons on which my judgment of the dif- 
ferent passages had been founded. But soon 
after, from a change of circumstances and _ situa- 
tion, having occasion to turn my thoughts more 
closely to scriptural criticism than formerly, I 
entered into a minute examination of many points 
concerning which I had thrown together some 
hints in my collection. On some of the points 
examined, I have found reason to change my 
first opinion: on others I have been confirmed 
in the judgment I had adopted. I have always 
laid it down as a rule, in my researches, to di- 
vest myself, as much as possible, of an excessive 
deference to the judgment of men; and I think 
that, in my attempts this way, I have not been 
unsuccessful. J am even confident enough to say, 
that I can with justice apply to myself the words 
of the poet: | 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ; 
or rather the words of one much greater than he ; 
I have learnt, in things spiritual, to call no man 
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Master upon earth. At the same time that I have 
been careful to avoid an implicit deference to the 
judgment of any man, I have been ready to give 
a patient hearing, and impartial examination, to 
reason and argument, from what quarter soever it 
proceeded. ‘That a man differs from me on some 
articles, has given me no propensity to reject his 
sentiments on other articles; neither does the con- 
currence of his sentiments with mine on some 
points, make me prone to admit his sentiments on 
others. Truth I have always sought (now there 
is no respect of persons in this pursuit): and, if a 
man may pronounce safely on what passes within 
his own breast, I am warranted to say, I have 
sought it in the love of truth. 

It must be acknowledged that, hheae a blind 
attachment to certain faeoantte names Has proved, 
to the generality of mankind, a copious source of 
error ; an overweening conceit of their own rea- 
son has not proved less effectual in seducing 
many who affect to be considered as rational in- 
quirers. In these I have often observed a fun- 
damental mistake, in relation to the proper pro- 
vince of the reasoning faculty. With them, reason 
is held the standard of truth; whereas, it is, pri- 
marily, no more than the test or the touchstone 
of evidence, and, in a secondary sense only, the 
standard of truth. Now the difference between 
these two, however little it may appear, on a su- 
perficial view, is very great. When God revealed 
his will to men, he gave them sufficient evidence, 
that the information conveyed to them by his mi- 
nisters, was a revelation from him. And it cannot 
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be justly doubted that, without such evidence, 
their unbelief and rejection of his ministers would 
have been without guilt. The works, said our 
Lord, which ‘the Father has given me to finish, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me’. 
And again: Jf I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did, they had not 
had sin®. His works were sufficient evidence 
that what he taught was by commission from 
God ; and without such evidence, he acknowledges 
their unbelief would have been blameless : where- 
as, on the contrary, having gotten such evidence, 
there was nothing further they were entitled 
to, and consequently their disbelief was imex- 
cusable. 

Some modern rationalists will say, ‘Is not 
‘the subject itself submitted to the test of rea- 
‘son, as well as the evidence?’ It is readily 
granted, that a subject may be possessed of such 
characters as are sufficient. ground of rejecting 
it in point of evidence, and is, therefore, in this 
respect, submitted to the test of reason. If any 
thing were affirmed that is_ self-contradictory, 
or any thing enjoined that is immoral, we have 
such internal evidence, that nothing of this sort 
can proceed from the I*ather of lights, and the 
Fountain of good, as all the external proofs 
which could be produced on the other side, would 
never be able to surmount. ‘The proofs, in that 
case, might confound, but could not rationally con- 
vince, the understanding. We may, for example, 
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venture to assert, that no conceivable evidence 
from without, could render the theology of He- 
siod or Homer, in any degree, credible. Thus 
far, therefore, it will be allowed, that reason 
is entitled to examine and judge concerning the 
subject itself: for there may be something in 
the subject that may serve as evidence, either 
in its favour, or against it. At the same time 
it must be owned that, the more the subject is 
above the things which commonly fall under the 
discussion of our faculties, the narrower is the 
range of our reason ; insomuch that, in things so 
far beyond our reach, as those may be supposed 
to be which are conveyed by revelation from God, 
there is hardly any internal character that can be 
considered as sufficient to defeat a claim, other- 
wise well supported, but either, as has been said, 
absurdity or immorality. - 

Now, here lies the principal difference be- 
tween the impartial seekers of truth, whose minds 
are unbiassed on every side, and those who, 
under the appearance of exalting human rea- 
son, idolize all their own conceptions and _ pre- 
judices. I speak not of those who reject reve- 
lation altogether; but of those who, whilst they 
admit the truth of the Christian revelation in ge- 
neral, consider their own reason as competent to 
determine, and prejudge, as I may say, what it is 
fit for God, either to declare as truth, or to com- 
mand as duty. Such people, for example, if they 
do not discover an useful purpose that any parti- 
cular declaration in Scripture can answer, boldly 
conclude, in defiance of the clearest positive evi- 
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dence, that it is not there: if they cannot divine 
the intention of Providence in the production of 
any being, or order of beings, of which there may 
be frequent mention in holy writ, they infer that 
such being, or order of beings, notwithstanding 
the notice there taken of them, does not exist. 
They will not admit the reality of an operation, of 
which they do not perfectly comprehend the man- 
ner, though the former may be a matter clearly 
revealed in Scripture, the latter not. Now the re- 
jection of the aid of reason altogether (the com- 
mon error of fanatics of every denomination), and 
such a conviction as that now described of its all- 
sufficiency, are extremes which the judicious, but 
humble-minded Christian, will think it incumbent 
on him equally to guard against. 

Indeed those deifiers of human reason, of 
whom I have been speaking, seem, all the while, 
to mistake the proper province of reason. They 
proceed on the supposition that, from her own 
native stock, she is qualified for the discovery 
of truth; of all such truths, at least, as are of 
any consequence to a man to be acquainted 
with. The fact is nearly the reverse: for ex- 
cept those things which pass withm our own 
minds, and which we learn solely from what is 
called consciousness, and except the deductions 
made from self-evident or mathematical axioms, all 
our information relating to fact, or existence of 
any kind, is from without. Hence all our know- 
ledge of arts, sciences, languages; of history, phi- 
lesophy, and every thing in which human life is 
eoncerned. Do I, by this, mean to depreciate 
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human reason as a thing of little consequence ? 
Far from it. Reason, I am sensible, is absolutely 
necessary to render us capable of that informa- 
tion from without, by which we are enabled to 
make so great progress in knowledge. For want 
of this power entirely, or at least in the re- 
quisite degree, how little, comparatively, is the 
greatest knowledge which the most sagacious 
of the brute creation can attain? I cannot, there- 
fore, be justly thought to derogate from a facul- 
ty which, by my hypothesis, constitutes the radical 
distinction between man and beast. Would a man 
be understood to depreciate that admirable organ 
of the body, the eye, because he affirmed, that 
unless the world, which is without the body, fur- 
nished us with light, our eyes could be of no ser- 
vice to us? Reason is the eye of the mind: it is 
in consequence of our possessing it, that we are 
susceptible either of religion or of law. Now the 
hight by which the mental eye is informed, comes 
also from without, and consists chiefly in testi- 
mony, human or divine. 

I would recommend it, therefore, to thosc, 
who are accounted the most refined rationalists 
in religion, to take the trouble to reflect a lit- 
tle, and inguire what is the method which they, 
and indeed all, must follow, in the acquisition 
of human knowledge. In natural history, for 
example, how insignificant would be our pro- 
eress, if our conviction were to be regulated by 
the same maxims by which those men seem to 
regulate their faith in matters of revelation? U 
our not knowing the use of any thmg were a 
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sufficient reason for disbelieving its existence, 
how many animals, how many vegetables, how 
many inanimate substances, apparently useless, 
or even noxious, should we discard out of our 
systems of nature, inflexibly denying that they 
exist any-where, except in the disordered imagi- 
nations of men? Nor should we make greater 
proficiency in the other branches of science. Of 
nothing have we clearer evidence than of this, 
that by means of the food which animals swallow, 
life is preserved, the body is nourished, the limbs 
gradually advance in strength and size, to their 
full maturity. Yet, where is the philosopher, 
where is the chemist, who can explain, or will 
pretend to understand, the process whereby the 
nourishment is converted into chyle, and the chyle 
into blood, and the blood into skin, and flesh, and 
bones and sinews ? 

Now if, in matters of science, merely human, 
our ignorance of the use, in the one case, and of 
the manner of operation, in the other, does not 
preclude our belief of the fact, a belief which 
ultimately rests, in most cases, on the testimony 
of our fellow-creatures ; can we think it reasona- 
ble to be more shy of admitting a fact, on the 
testimony of God, when, in effect, we admit that 
sufficient ground is given us to conclude that we 
have his testimony? For I do not here argue 
with the denyers of revelation, but with those 
who, professing to believe it, reject its obvious 
meaning. Are we better acquainted with things 
divine than with things human? or with things 
eternal than with things temporal? Our Lord, in 
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his conversation with Nicodemus, seemed to con- 
sider it as an acknowledged truth, that things 
earthly are more level to the natural capacity of 
man than things heavenly’. Yet how soon would 
an effectual stop be put to our progress in every 
branch, even of earthly science, were we to lay 
down as maxims, that the existence of any being, 
however well attested, whereof we cannot dis- 
cover the use, is not to be believed; and that 
the production of an effect, if we do not com- 
prehend the mode of operation in the cause, 1s 
incredible ? The much greater part of all human 
knowledge, whether of things corporeal, or things 
spiritual, things terrestrial, or things celestial, is 
originally from information. Revelation means no 
other than information from God; and whatever 
human knowledge we derive from: the testimony 
of our fellow-mortals, which is more than ninety- 
nine parts in a hundred of all we are possessed 
of, is, if I may be allowed the expression, a re- 
velation from man. In regard to both, we ought, 
no doubt, in the first place, to be satisfied that 
we have the proper testimony: but when this 
point is ascertained, [ think it unaccountable to 
reject the obvious meaning of the divine testi- 
mony (which is indirectly to reject the testimony), 
on grounds which no judicious person would 
think sufficient to warrant him in rejecting the 
testimony of a man of character. If ye have 
not satisfactory evidence, that what claims to 
be the testimony of God is really such, ye are no 
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doubt entitled to reject it. But do not first ad- 
mit the testimony, and afterwards refuse your 
assent to what it manifestly implies; and that for 
such a reason as would prove no obstacle to. your 
assent, on the information of a fellow-mortal. 
This is surely the reverse of what might be 
expected from a humble. pious Christian. For if 
we receive the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater*. 

Besides, this conduct, in rejecting the obvious 
sense of the divine testimony, is the more in- 
excusable, as the circumstance on which the re- 
jection is founded, is such as the whole analogy 
of nature leads us to expect, in all the works 
of the Creator. If, in every part of the creation, 
we find that there are many creatures, the pur- 
pose of whose existence we cannot investigate ; 
and that there are hardly any natural productions, 
in which, though, from experience, we may dis- 
cover the cause, we can trace its operation; it 
is but just to conclude, that this unsearchable- 
ness to human faculties, is a sort of signature im- 
pressed on the works of the Most High, and 
which, when found in any thing attested as from 
him, ought to be held, at least, a presumption in 
favour of the testimony. 

But, though nothing can be more different from 
an implicit adoption of all the definitions, distinc- 
tions, and particularities of a sect, than the general 
disposition of the rationalist; there is often a great 
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resemblance in their methods of criticising, and 
in the stretches which they make for disguising 
the natural interpretation of the sacred text. Each 
is, in this, actuated by the same motive, namely, 
to obtrude on others that interpretation which 
suits his favourite hypothesis. And, if we may 
say of the one, that he is tco foolish to be im- 
proved by teaching ; we may, with equal justice, 
say of the other, that he is too wise to attend to 
it. Revelation, surely, was never intended for 
such as he. Our Lord said to the Pharisees, that 
he came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to re- 
pentance’. We may, with like reason, say, he 
came not to instruct the learned, but the :gnorant. 
Nay he, in effect, says so himself. It was to babes 
in knowledge, not to sages, that the things of God 
were revealed by him’. The disposition of chil- 
dren, so often recommended as necessary for our 
giving a proper reception to the Gospel, and ob- 
taining admission into the kingdom, refers as clear- 
ly to the teachable temper of children, free from 
_ prepossessions and self-conceit, as to their humility 
and imnocence. How strongly is this sentiment 
expressed by the Apostle: Jf any man among 
you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him be- 
come a fool, that he may be wise’! The judicious 
and candid will not mistake me, as, in matters of 
religion, decrying the use of reason, without 
which, I am sensible, we cannot proceed a single 
step; but as pointing out the proper application 
of this faculty. 
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In what concerns revelation, reason has a two- 
fold province ; first, to judge whether what is 
presented to us as a revelation from God, or, 
which is the same thing, as the divine testimony 
to the truth of the things therein contained, be 
really such or not; secondly, to judge what is the 
import of the testimony given. For the former 
of these, first, the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity offer themselves to our examination, pro- 
-phecy, miracles, human testimony ; and then the 
internal, arising from the character of the dispen- 
sation itself, its suitableness to the rational and 
moral nature of such a creature as man. As to 
the second point, the meaning of the revelation 
given ; if God has condescended to employ any 
human language in revealing his will to men, he 
has, by employing such an instrument, given us 
reason to conclude that, by the established rules 
of interpretation in that language, his meaning 
' must be interpreted. Otherwise the use of the 
language could answer no end, but either to con- 
found, or to deceive. If'the words of God were 
to be interpreted by another set of rules than 
that with which the grammar of the language, 
founded in general use, presents us; with no pro- 
priety could it be said, that the divine will is re- 
vealed to us, till there were a new revelation fur- 
nishing us with a key for unlocking the old. This 
consideration points to the necessity of the gram- 
matical art, and of criticism, by means of which, 
readers, especially of a distant age and country, 
must arrive at the requisite proficiency in the lan- 
guage. As to both these, it is evident that the 
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sacred writers address themselves to our reason. 
Why, said our Lord’, even of yourselves, judge ye 
not what is right? And the Apostle Paul®: JI 
speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. With 
the first, the evidences of the truth of our religion, 
I am not here concerned. The great design of 
this work is, to deliver with plainness, in our own 
tongue, a very essential part of what was, more 
than seventeen centuries ago, communicated in 
another tongue, to the inhabitants of countries re-, 
mote from ours. It was, in order the more effec- 
tually to answer this end, particularly, to remove 
all prejudices and prepossessions which might 
prove obstructions in the way, that I determined, 
on reflection, to add to the Version, the Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations, and the Notes. 

The necessary aids for acquiring the knowledge 
of an ancient and foreign tongue, are more or few- 
er, according to the circumstances of the case. 
The distance of time and place, and the great dif- 
ference, in respect of customs, manners, and sen- 
timents, between those to whom the sacred writ- 
ers first addressed themselves, and the present 
mhabitants of this island, could not fail to occa- 
sion our meeting with some difficulties. And, 
although it cannot be justly doubted, that a good 
deal of light has been thrown on some points, by 
the labours of former critics; it can as little be 
denied that, by the same means, many things 
have been involved in greater darkness. In other 
critical inquiries, wherein religion is not con- 
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cerned, there is little to bias the judgment in 
pronouncing on what side the truth lies. But 
where religion is concerned, there are often, not 
only inveterate prejudices, but secular motives, 
to be surmounted, to whose influence few can 
boast an entire superiority. Besides, I shall have 
an opportunity to observe, in the sequel, that, in 
what relates to this subject, there has come a 
gradual change on the meaning of many words, 
consequent on the changes which have been gra- 
dually introduced into the church, in religious 
ceremonies, modes of government, and formula- 
ries of doctrine. Old names are given to things 
comparatively new, which have, by insensible de- 
grees, arisen out of the old, and have at last sup- 
planted them. | 

T’o trace such changes with accuracy, is an es- 
sential quality of philology. A translator, when 
he finds that the words used by former transla- 
tors, though right at first, have since contracted 
a meaning different from that in which they were 
originally employed, sees it necessary, that he may 
do justice both to his author and to his subject, to 
substitute such terms as, to the best of his judement, 
are adapted to convey those sentiments, and those 
only, intended by the author. When a change 
is made from what people have been long accus- 
tomed to, it is justly expected that the reason, 
unless it be obvious, should be assigned. Hence 
arises the propriety of scholia, or notes, both for 
vindicating the version, and for supplying fur- 
ther information, which, if not necessary to all, 
is, to most readers, highly useful. The frequent 
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allusions to rites,. customs, and incidents, well 
known to the natives of the writer’s country, and 
to his contemporaries, render such occasional il- 
lustrations, as can be given in the notes, very ex- 
pedient for those of distant lands and ages. It 
is not on account of any peculiar obscurity in 
sacred writ, that more has been judged requisite 
in this way, with regard to it, than with regard 
to any other writings ; but partly on account of 
certain peculiarities in the case, and partly on 
account of the superior importance of the sub- 
ject. Of both these I shall have occasion to 
take notice in the Preliminary Dissertations. 
There is a further use in bringing additional 
light for viewing these subjects in, though we 
admit that the light absolutely necessary was not 
deficient before. ‘To brighten ow perceptions 
is to strengthen them; and to strengthen them, 
is to give them a firmer hold of the memory, and 
to render them more productive of all the good 
fruits that might naturally be expected from them. 
The most we can say of the best illustrations 
which, from the knowledge of Christian antiquity, 
critics have been enabled to give the sacred text, 
is like that which the ingenious author of Poly- 
metis says, in regard to the utility of his inqui- 
ries into the remains of ancient sculpture and 
painting, for throwing light upon the classics. 
“The chief use,” says he”, “I have found in 
“this sort of study, has not been so much im 
“ discovering what was wholly unknown, as in 
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“ strengthening and beautifying what was known 
“before. When the day was so much _ over- 
“cast just now, you saw all the same objects 
“that you do at present; these trees, that river, 
“ the forest on the left hand, and those spreading 
“ vales on the. right: but now the sun is broke 
“ out, you see all of them more clearly, and with 
“ more pleasure. It shows scarce any thing that 
“you did not see before; but it gives a new life 
“ and lustre to every thing that you did see.” 

It cannot, however, be denied that, on this sub- 
ject, many things have been advanced, in the way 
of illustration, which have served more to darken, 
than to illuminate, the sacred pages. I have great 
reason to think that, in my researches into this 
matter, I have been impartial ; but, whether I 
have been successful, is another question: for, 
though partiality in the method of conducting an 
inquiry, sufficiently accounts for its proving un- 
fruitful, the utmost impartiality will not always 
ensure success. ‘There are more considerations 
which, in a work of this kind, must be taken into 
view, than even readers of discernment will at 
first have any apprehension of. Several of the 
changes here adopted, in translating both words: 
and idioms, will, | know well, upon a superficial 
view, be judged erroneous; and many of them 
will doubtless be condemned as frivolous, which, 
it is to be hoped, will, on deeper reflection, be ad- 
mitted, by well informed judges, both to be more 
apposite in themselves, and to render the matter 
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In illustrating the prmeiples on which some of 
the changes here made are founded, a great deal 
more, in the way of critical discussion, was found 
necessary, in order to do justice to the argument, 
than could, with propriety, be thrown mto the 
notes. A conviction of this, first suggested the 
design of discussing some points more fully in 
preliminary dissertations. This, however, is not 
the only use which these discourses were intend- 
ed to answer. ‘Though there has appeared, since 
the revival of letters in the West, a numerous list 
of critics on the Bible, little has been done for as- 
certaining the proper, and, in some respect, pecu- 
liar, rules of criticising the sacred books ; for point- 
ing out the difficulties and the dangers to which 
the different methods have been exposed, and the 
most probable means of surmounting the one, and 
escaping the other. Something in this way has 
been attempted here. Besides, I have been the 
more free in applying my philological remarks in 
these discourses, to various passages in the other 
apostolical writings, as I had a more extensive 
view in translating, when I first engaged in it, 
than that to which at last I found it necessary to 
confine myself. 

J have endeavoured, in the interpretations given, 
to avoid, with equal care, an immoderate attach- 
ment to both extremes, antiquity and novelty. I 
am not conscious that I have in any instance, been 
inclined to disguise the falsity of an opinion, be- 
cause ancient, or, with partial fondness, hastily to 
admit its truth, because new. ‘That an opinion is 
the opinion of the multitude is, to some, a powerful 
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recommendation ; to others it appears an infallible 
criterion of error; to those who are truly rational 
it will be neither. ‘There are, indeed, many cases 
wherein antiquity and universality are evidences 
of some importance. It has been, all along, my 
intention never to overlook these circumstances, 
where they could be urged with propriety ; for 
certain it is, that singularity is rather an unfavoura- 
ble presumption. But I hope that, with the help 
of some things which are treated in the Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations, the intelligent and candid read- 
er will be convinced, that nowhere have I more 
effectually restored the undisguised sentiments of 
antiquity, than where I employ expressions which, 
at first sight, may appear to proceed from the af- 
fectation of novelty. I have, to the utmost of my 
power, observed the injunction which God gave 
to the Prophet Jeremiah": I have stood in the 
ways ; I have looked and asked for the old paths. 
And if, in this research, I have, in any instances 
proved successful; men of discernment will, I 
am persuaded, be sensible, that nowhere have I 
been luckier in conveying the genuine concep- 
tions of the most venerable antiquity, than in 
those places which, to a superficial examination, 
will appear, in point of language, most chargeable 
with innovation. The very command, to look and 
to ask for the old paths, implies that it may hap- 
pen that the old paths are deserted, consequently 
untrodden, and known, comparatively, to very few. 
In that case, it is manifest that the person who 
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would recommend them, runs the risk of being 
treated as an innovator. This charge, therefore, 
of affecting novelty, though very common, must 
be, of all accusations, the most equivocal ; since, 
in certain circumstances, nothing can more ex- 
pose a man to it, than an inflexible adherence to 
antiquity. 

I may, in this work, have erred in many things: 
for to err is the lot of frail humanity; and no 
merely human production ever was, or ever will 
be, faultless. But I can say, with confidence, 
that I have not erred in any thing essential. And 
wherefore am I thus confident? Because I am 
conscious that I have assiduously looked and ask- 
ed for the old paths ; that I have sought out the 
good way; that I might, at all hazards, both walk 
therein myself, and recommend it to others : and 
because I believe the word of the Lord Jesus : 
Whosoever will do the will of God, shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God”. This I think 
a sufficient security, that no person, who is truly 
thus minded, shall err in what is essential. In 
what concerns the vitals of religion, rectitude of 
disposition goes farther, even to enlighten the 
mind, than acuteness of intellect, however impor- 
tant this may be, in other respects. But the ex- 
ercise of no faculty is to be despised, that can 
be rendered, in any degree, conducive to our ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of God. Nay, it is 
our duty to exert every faculty m this acquisition, 
as much as possible. 
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In an age like the present, wherein, literary pro- 
ductions are so greatly multiplied, it is not matter 
of wonder that readers, when they hear of any 
new work, inquire about what, in modern phrase, 
is called the originality of the thoughts, and 
the beauties of style it possesses. The press teems 
daily with the labours of the learned. Plenty 
in this, as in every other commodity, makes peo- 
ple harder to be pleased: hence it happens, that 
authors are sometimes tempted, for the sake of 
gratifying the over-nice and fastidious taste of 
their readers, ‘to affect paradoxes, and to ‘say 
things extravagant and incredible, being more so- 
licitous about the newness, or even the uncom- 
monness, than about the truth, of their sentiments. 
Though I cannot help thinking this preference 
injudicious, whatever be the subject, it is ‘highly 
blameable in every thing wherein religion .or- mo- 
rals are concerned. ‘To this humour, therefore, 
no sacrifice can be expected here. The pminci- 
pal part of the present work is translation. A 
translator, if he do justice to his author and his 
subject, can lay no claim to originality. The 
thoughts are the author’s; the translator’s busi- 
ness is to convey them unadulterated, in the 
words of another language. ‘To blend them with 
his own sentiments, or with any sentiments which 
are not the author’s, is to discharge the humble 
office of translator unfaithfully. In the Transla- 
tion here offered, I have endeavoured to conform 
strictly to this obligation. As to the remarks to 
be found in the Dissertations and Notes, nothing 
was farther from my purpose than, in any instance, 
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to sacrifice truth to novelty. At the same time I 
will, on the other hand, frankly acknowledge that, 
if I had not thought myself qualified to throw 
some light on this most important part of holy 
writ, no consideration should have induced me to 
obtrude my reflections on the Public. If I have 
deceived myself on this article, it is, at the worst, 
a misfortune which appears to be very incident 
to authors. But, if some readers, for different 
readers will think differently, should find me, on 
some articles, more chargeable with the extreme 
of novelty, than with that of triteness of senti- 
ment; I hope that the novelty, when narrowly 
examined, will be discovered, as was _ hinted 
above, to result from tracing out paths which 
had been long forsaken, and clearmg the ancient 
ways of part of the rubbish in which, in the 
tract of ages, they had unhappily been involved. 
Those who are profoundly read in theological con- 
troversy, before they enter on the critical exami- 
nation of the divine oracles, if they have the dis- 
cernment to discover the right path, which their 
former studies have done much to prevent, and 
if they have the fortitude to persevere in keeping 
that path, will quickly be sensible, that they have 
more to unlearn, than to learn; and that the ac- 
quisition of truth is not near so difficult a task, as 
to attain a superiority over rooted errors and old 
prejudices. 

As to the exposition of the text, where there is 
thought to be any difficulty, it is seldom that any 
thing new can be reasonably expected. If, out of 
the many discordant opinions of former expositors, 
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I shall be thought, by the judicious, to have gene- 
rally chosen the best (that is, the most probable), 
I have attamed, in regard to myself, my utmost 
wish. On this article, the exercise of judgment 
is requisite, much more than of mgenuity. The 
latter but too often misleads. In adopting the in- 
terpretation of any former translator or expositor, 
I commonly name the author, if at the time he oc- 
cur to my memory; but not when the exposition 
has been so long, and is so generally, adopted, 
that it would be difficult to say from whom it ori- 
ginated. Let it be observed, also, that when no 
person is named, [ do not claim to be considered 
as the discoverer myself. A person will remem- 
ber to have heard or read a particular observation 
or criticism, though he does not recollect from 
whom, or in what book; nay, more, to reading and 
conversation we doubtless owe many sentiments, 
which are faithfully retained, when the manner 
wherein they were acquired is totally forgotten. 
For my own part, I do not pretend to much 
reading in this way. Ihave not been accustom- 
ed to read whole commentaries. My way is 
(what I recommend to others, especially stu- 
dents), to consult them only occasionally, when, 
in reading, I meet with any difficulty ; and not 
even then, till after other helps, particularly the 
various readings, the ancient versions, the context, 
and the use of the sacred writers im other pas- 
sages, have been, with the aid of concordances, 
in vain recurred to. Some seem to make the 
whole study of Scripture merely an exercise of 
memory ; in my opinion it consists much more in 
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the exercise of judgment and reflection. It is 
only thus that we can hope to attain that acute- 
ness, and preserve that impartiality, in judging, 
which will secure us against calling any man fa- 
ther upon earth. In this way, we shall avail our- 
selves of the services of the best expositors, on 
different, and even opposite, sides, without sub- 
jecting ourselves to any. We may expect to 
meet, in all of them, with faults and imperfections: 
but, if I can safely reason from experience, I do 
not hesitate to say, that the least dogmatical, the 
most difhdent of their own judgment, and mo- 
derate in their opinion of others, will be ever 
found the most judicious. Those, on the contra- 
ry, who are either the idolaters of their own rea- 
son, or blindly devoted to that of some favourite 
doctor, to whom they have implicitly resigned 
their understandings, display as often the talent of 
darkening a clear passage, as of enlightening a 
dark one. However, Lam far from thinking that 
even such may not be sometimes consulted with 
advantage. Considerable abilities are often united 
in the same person with considerable defects. 
And whatever a man’s prepossessions in point of 
opinion may be, there are some things in Scrip- 
ture which cannot be said to have any relation to 
them. In regard to all such, it may justly be ex- 
pected, that learning and talents will produce some 
light. There are few, therefore, who have really 
the advantages of literature and abilities, who, 
whatever be the party or system to which they 
have attached themselves, may not occasionally 
prove useful aids. 
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For the readings here adopted, I have been 
chiefly indebted to the valuable folio edition of 
the Greek New Testament published by Mill, and 
that published by Wetstein, but without blindly 
following the opinion of either. In the judgments 
formed by these editors, with respect to the true 
reading, they appear to be in extremes: the for- 
mer often acquiesces in too little evidence, the 
latter requires too much. ‘This, at least, holds in 
general. But whether I agree with, or differ from, 
either, or both of these, about any particular read- 
ing by which the sense is affected; that every in- 
telligent reader may judge for himself, I commonly 
assign my reason in the notes. I do not, there- 
fore, mean to enter farther into the subject, or 
examine the critical canons on which they found, 
or the opinions they have given on the compara- 
tive excellence of different manuscripts and ver- 
sions. What has been written on this subject by 
Simon, Bengelius, Michaelis, and others, renders 
any discussion here the less necessary. 

For the ancient versions, where it appeared 
proper, I have had recourse to Walton’s Polyglot ; 
of some, as the Syriac, the Gothic, or as it is now 
with greater probability accounted, the Frankish, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the modern Greek, and the Vul- 
gate, I have copies, as well as of all the modern 
translations quoted in-this work. All the late 
English translations of any account, I had pro- 
vided. There is indeed one, or perhaps two, 
that I have not met with, about which, to say 
the truth, from the accounts I have had of their 
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have not felt much solicitude. I am, however, far 
from saying that these may not also have their 
use, and be, in expressing some things, luckier 
than versions which are, on the whole, supe- 
rior. : | : ; 

As to the language, particularly of the version 
itself, simplicity, propriety, and perspicuity, are the 
principal qualities at which I have aimed. I have 
endeavoured to keep equally clear of the frip- 
pery of Arias, and the finery of Castalio. If I 
have hazarded, on any occasion, incurring the 
censure of the generality of readers, on account 
of the diction, I am certain it is in those places 
where, from a desire of conveying neither more 
nor less than the exact thought of the author, I 
have ventured to change some expressions to 
which our ears have been long accustomed. But 
on this point I mean to say nothing further in 
this place. The reasons on which I have pro- 
ceeded, in such alterations, are fully explained in 
the preliminary discourses, which I consider as 
so necessary to the vindication of many things 
in the translation; that I do not wish the judi- 
cious reader, if, in-any degree, acquainted with 
the original, to read the Version, till he has given 
these Dissertations a very attentive and serious 
perusal. 

As.I have never yet seen a translation of the 
Bible, or of any part of it, into any language I am 
acquainted with, which I did not think might be, 
in several places, altered for the better; I am not 
vain enough to imagine, that the Version here pre- 
sented to the Public will, by any class of readers, 
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be accounted faultless. Part of this work has 
long lain by me in manuscript; for I may justly 
say of it what Augustin, if I remember right, says 
of one of his treatises, Juvenis inchoavi, senex edi- 
di. Now, in that part I have been making correc- 
tions, or at least alterations, every year; and I 
have no reason to doubt that, if it were to lie 
longer by me, I should still be altering and cor- 
recting. As I am not an implicit follower of any 
man, because I think no man can plead an ex- 
emption from either faults in practice, or errors in 
opinion; I am, at the same time, far from arrogat- 
ing to myself a merit which I refuse to acknow- 
ledge in others. It is not difficult to make me 
distrust my own judgment, and impartially re- 
examine my own reasoning. I say impartially, be- 
cause I am conscious that I have often, in this 
manner, revised what I had advanced, when I 
found it was objected to by a person of discern- 
ment; and, in consequence of the revisal, I have 
been convinced of my mistake. I will venture to 
promise, therefore, that I shall give all due atten- 
tion to any criticisms or remarks, candid or uncan- 
did, which shall be made on any part of this work. 
Criticisms made in an uncandid manner may, as to 
the matter of them, be well founded, and, on that © 
account, deserve attention. But if there appear nei- 
ther reason in the matter of the criticism, nor can- 
dour in the manner of producing it, the most pru- 
dent part in an author is to let it pass without notice. 

If the language of the translation, in the third 
volume, shall be thought not unsuitable, and suffi- 
ciently perspicuous, I have, in what concerns the 
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expression, attained my principal object. The 
rest, I imagine, will be intelligible enough to those 
who are conversant in questions of Christian an- 
tiquities and criticism.. Sensible of the disadvan- 
tages, in point of style, which my northern situa- 
tion lays me under, [ have availed myself of every 
opportunity of better information, in regard to all 
those terms and phrases, in the Version, of which 
Iwas doubtful. I feel myself under particular 
obligations, on this account, to one Gentleman, 
my valuable friend and colleague, Dr. Beattie, 
who, though similarly situated with myself, has, 
with greater success, studied the genius and idiom 
of our language; and of whom it is no more than 
justice to add, that the acknowledged purity of 
his own diction, is the least of his many qualifica- 
tions as an author. But if, notwithstanding all 
the care I have taken, I shall be found, in many 
places, to need the indulgence of the English read- 
er, it will not much surprise me. One who often 
revises and alters, will sometimes alter for the 
worse: and, in changing, one has not always at 
hand a friend to consult with. The apology which 
Ireneus, bishop of Lyons in Gaul, in the second 
century, makes for his language, in a book he 
published in defence of religion, appears to me 
so candid, so modest, so sensible, at the same time 
SO apposite to my own case, that I cannot avoid 
transcribing and adopting it: “ Non- autem ex- 
“ quires a nobis qui apud Celtas commoramur, et 
“in barbarum sermonem -plerumque avocamur, 
“ orationis artem quam non didicimus, neque vim 
“ conscriptoris quam non affectayimus, neque orna- 
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“ mentum verborum, neque suadelam quam nesci- 
“mus: sed simpliciter et vere et idiotice, ea que 
“tibi cum dilectione scripta sunt, cum dilectione 
“ percipies; et ipse augeas ea penes te, ut magis 
“idoneus quam nos, quasi semen et initia ac- 
“cipiens a nobis; et in latitudme sensus tui, 
“in multum fructificabis ea, que in paucis a 
“nobis dicta sunt; et potenter asseres iis qui 
“t¢ecum sunt, ea que invalide a nobis relata 
‘aunt.’ 

Need I, in so late and so enlightened an age, 
subjoin an apology for the design itself, of giving 
a new translation of any part of scripture? Yet 
there are some knowing and ingenious men, who 
seem to be alarmed at the mention of translation, 
as if such an attempt would sap the very founda- 
tion of the Christian edifice, and put the faith of 
the people in the most imminent danger of be- 
ing buried in its ruins. This is no new appre- 
hension. ‘The same alarm was taken so early as 
the fourth century, when Jerom was employed in 
preparing a new translation of the Bible into Lat- 
in; or, at least, in making such alterations and 
corrections on the old Italic, as the original and the 
best Latin manuscripts should appear to warrant. 
The people in general exclaimed; and even the 
learned were far from applauding an attempt which, 
in their judgment, was so bold and so dangerous. 
I do not allude to the abuse thrown out by Ruff- 
nus, because he was then at variance with Jerom 
on another account; but even men, who were 
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considered as the lights of the age, were not with- 
out their fears. Augustin, in particular, who ad- 
mired the profound erudition of Jerom, and had a 
high esteem of his talents, yet dreaded much, that 
the consequence of such an undertaking would 
prove prejudicial to the authority of Scripture ; 
and did not hesitate to express his disapprobation 
in very strong terms. ‘That interpreter, however, 
persevered, in spite of the greatest discourage- 
ments, the dissuasion of friends, the invectives of 
enemies, and the unfavourable impressions which, 
by their means, were made upon the people. 
The version was made and published : and those 
hideous bugbears of fatal consequences, which 
had been so much descanted on, were no more 
heard of. 

Luckily, no attempt was made to establish the 
new yersion, by public authority. ‘Though Da- 
masus, then bishop of Rome, was known to fa- 
vour it, the attempt to obtrude it upon the people, 
would probably have awaked such a persecution 
against it, as would have stifled it in the birth. 
On the contrary, its success was left entirely, as 
it ought to be, to the efficiency of its own merit. 
In consequence of this, the prejudice very soon 
subsided: many of those who were at first de- 
clared enemies of the undertaking, were entirely 
reconciled to it. Augustin, himself, came to be 
convinced that it was guiltless of those horrors 
which his warm imagination had foreboded. Nay, 
he did not scruple to recur to it for aid, in ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. The version, thus qui- 
etly introduced about the end of the fourth, or 
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the beginning of the fifth, century, and left to its 
fate, to be used by those who liked it, and neg- 
lected by those who disliked it, advanced in repu- 
tation every day. The people very soon, and 
very generally, discovered that, along with all the 
simplicity they could desire, it was, in every re- 
spect, more intelligible, and, consequently, both 
more instructive, and more agreeable, than the 
old. The immediate effect of this general con- 
viction, was greatly to multiply the copies, which 
proved, in a very few centuries, the total ex- 
tinction of the Italic, formerly called the Vulgate, 
version, and the establishment of the present Vul- 
gate, or Jerom’s translation in its room. ‘To 
make this sudden revolution, which is a matter of 
so much importance, better understood by the 
unlearned, it 1s proper to observe, that it was in 
consequence of no law of the church, or indeed of 
any Christian country, that the old Italic first, and 
the present Vulgate afterwards, were used in 
churches in the offices of religion. Such matters 
were regulated in every individual church, by the 
bishop and presbyters of that church, as appeared 
most for the edification of the people. Now the 
general and growing reputation of the new ver- 
sion, made it soon supplant the old. As it was 
not to any law. of church or state, that the Italic 
owed its promotion at first; so it required no law 
of either, to make it give place, quietly, to a bet- 
ter version. After this of Jerom had come gra- 
dually to obtain every where the preference, and 
to be used in private families, by individuals, it 
might be expected that so general an approbation 
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would gradually usher it into the churches. For 
an authoritative sentence, of either pope or coun- 
cil, in favour of any translation, was a thing un- 
heard of till the sixteenth century, when the 
decree of the council of Trent was obtained in 
favour of the present Vulgate. Now, the Vulgate, 
we may observe, by the way, had been, for ages 
before, by, the tacit consent of all ranks, in full 
possession of all the prerogatives conferred by 
that council. 

But, though the introduction of a new transla- 
tion produced none of those terrible consequences 
which had been presaged; though, on the con- 
trary, by rendering the style of Scripture purer, 
as well as more perspicuous, it came soon to be 
read by the people with greater pleasure and im- 
provement; yet it must be owned, that the cla- 
mour and jealousies that had been raised on this 
subject, were productive of one very unfavourable 
effect upon the interpreter. Though it did not 
make him desist from his undertaking, it made 
him prosecute it with a timidity which has proved 
hurtful to the work itself Many things which, 
by the old interpreter, had been improperly ren- 
dered ; many things which had been obscurely, or 
even unintelligibly, expressed, Jerom, through 
dread of the scandal which too many changes 
might occasion, has left as he found them. We 
liave, therefore, the utmost reason to conclude, that 
to this cause alone it is imputable, that the present 
Vulgate is not greatly superior to what we find it. 
Jerom was strongly impressed with a sense of the 
danger to which his attempt exposed him. ‘This 
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appears from many parts of his writings; parti- 
cularly from his letter to pope Damasus, pre- 
fixed to the translation of the Gospels: “ Pericu- 
“ Josa presumptio,” says he, “ judicare de ceteris, 
“ipsum ab omnibus judicandum: senis mutare 
“linguam, et canescentem mundum ad initia re- 
“trahere parvulorum. Quis, enim, doctus pariter 
“vel imdoctus; cum in manus volumen assump- 
“serit; et a saliva quam semel imbibit, viderit 
“ discrepare, quod lectitat ; non statim erumpat 
“in vocem, me falsarium, me clamans eSse sacri- 
“legum, qui audeam aliquid in veteribus libris, 
“ addere, mutare, corrigere.” 

How dismal were the apprehensions which were 
entertained immediately after the Reformation, on 
account of the many translations of Scripture 
which came in quick succession, one after another? 
Have men’s fears been justified by the effect ? 
Quite the reverse. ‘The violent concussion of 
parties at the Reformation produced, as might 
have becn expected, a number of controversies, 
which were, for some time, hotly agitated; but 
the greater part of these were in being before 
those versions were made. And if a few have 
arisen since, many have subsided, which once made 
a great noise, and produced a great ferment in the 
church. Nothing will be found to have conduced 
more to subvert the dominion of the metaphysical 
theology of the schoolmen, with all its interminable 
questions, cobweb distinctions, and wars of words, 
than the critical study of the sacred Scriptures, 
to which the modern translations have not a little 
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reasonable men that, in many of the profound dis- 
putes of theologians, revelation could not, with jus- 
tice, be accused of giving countenance to either 
side. Yet no disputes have been productive of 
more rancour in the disputants, or been carried on 
with greater virulence, than those which are mere- 
ly verbal. 

it has been said, that the introduction of dif- 
ferent translations tends to unsettle men in their 
principles, particularly with regard to the authority 
of sacred writ, which, say they, is made to speak 
so variously in these productions. For my part, I 
have not discovered, that this is, in any degree, the 
effect. ‘The agreement of all the translations, as to 
the meaning, in every thing of principal conse- 
quence, makes their differences, when properly 
considered, appear as nothing. They are but like 
the inconsiderable variations in expression which 
different witnesses, though all perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, employ in relating the same fact. They 
rather confirm men’s faith in Scripture, as they 
show, in the strongest light, that all the various 
ways which men of discordant sentiments have de- 
vised, of rendering its words, have made no mate- 
rial alteration, either on the narrative itself, or on 
the divine instructions contained in it. People are 
at no loss to discover, that the difference among in- 
terpreters lies chiefly in this, that one renders the 
account of things, which that book exhibits, more 
inteliigible, more perspicuous, or even more affect- 
ing, than another. These differences are, I ac- 
knowledge, of great moment to readers; they are 
such as may show one version to be greatly supe- 
rier to another in point of use; yet as they are all 
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compatible with justness of representation in every 
thing essential to the historical and didactic parts 
of the work, they are so far from affecting the cre- 
dibility of the whole, that they serve not a little to 
confirm it. A gentleman, who knows neither 
Greek nor Hebrew, but understands Latin, and 
several modern tongues, told me once, he had read 
the New Testament in different languages, and 
that he had reaped considerable benefit from the 
practice, in more ways than one; particularly in 
this, that those versions served as vouchers for the 
fidelity of one another, by their concurrence in 
every thing essential in that book; for when it 
was considered that the translators were not only 
men of different nations, but of hostile sects, Ro- 
man Catholics, church of England-men, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Remonstrants, &c. their perfect harmo- 
ny on all material points, is the best pledge we 
could desire of their veracity. 

Of nearly the same kind and consequence have 
been the fears which even judicious men have en- 
tertained about the publication of the various read- 
ings of the Scriptures. These readings are tre- 
mendous only, when considered in a general view, 
and when we are told of the number they amount 
to. Nothing serves more to undeceive us, than 
to consider them in detail, and fairly examine 
those collections. I will acknowledge, for one, 
that I believe I should not have been easily per- 
suaded till I made the experiment, that the au- 
thority of Scripture could be so little injured by 
them. The actual collection is, therefore, of great 
consequence, for satisfying candid and reasonable 
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men, that there is nothing in them so formidable, 
as the vague and general representations of their 
number and weight would lead men to conclude. 
Now, if such a man as Dr. Whitby, a man of dis- 
tinguished learning and abilities, was alarmed at 
Mill’s publication, as dangerous to the cause, not 
only of Protestantism, but of Christianity itself ; 
we need not be surprised, that men of inferior 
talents, and less acquairited with the science of 
criticism, should look on the edition of the Old 
Testament by Kennicot, or of the New by Mill, 
or by Wetstein, as, at least, a very hazardous ex- 
periment. Yet, now that the experiment has 
been made, is there any appearance of those 
evils which have been dreaded from it? I am 
not sensible that there is. It is true, that Kenni- 
cot’s publication of the Old Testament is so re- 
cent, that we have scarcely yet had time to dis- 
cover its consequences; but if we may judge from 
the reception given to the New, we have no 
ground to fear them. Mill’s work has been now 
in the hands of the Public for more than half a 
century, and Wetstein’s for not much less. Yet it 
is not in my power to discover that, in the judg- 
ment of any reasonable man, or even in the judg- 
ment of the people, the cause of Christianity has 
suffered by these publications. I know that the 
most enlightened readers have judged them to be, 
in many respects, of service to the cause: and the 
opinion of the most enlightened, where there is 
no interference of secular motives, or of violent 
measures, will always prove at last the opinion of 
the generality. 
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Soon after Mill’s edition appeared, which was 
about the beginning of the present century, the 
various readings of the New Testament became a 
topic for declamation to sceptics and freethinkers. 
There needed but a little time, in which men 
might canvass those variations, to convince every 
person who reflected, that there was nothing ter- 
rible in the case. Accordingly, he would now be 
deemed but a sorry advocate for the infidel hypo- 
thesis, who should have recourse to an argument 
which, if allowed to have any validity, would sub- 
vert our belief in all history whatever, as well as 
in that of the Gospel; for the writings of the Old 
and New Testament have not been exposed to 
more hazards from transcribers, than other ancient 
writings. Now, if any one should say, We can 
believe nothing in ancient history, on account of 
the variations to be found in the different editions 
and manuscripts of the different authors, no man 
of common sense would think him fit to be ar- 
gued with. Yet there is one reason (without 
recurring to a miraculous interposition) to think, 
that we have more security of a faithful trans- 
mission of the Scriptures, than of any composition 
merely human. ‘The supposed sacredness of the 
former, serves as a guard to them, and makes at 
least the greater part of transcribers afraid to take 
those freedoms with them which they would, with- 
out scruple, take with other writings. The ex- 
cessive, nay, even superstitious, scrupulosity, 
which has given rise to so many absurdly literal 
versions of Scripture, is a strong presumption of 
the truth of what I say. 
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Those who consider religion as no other than 
a political engine, have reason, I own, to be alarm- 
ed. But those, on the contrary, who are per- 
suaded that the religion of Jesus is founded in 
truth, and consequently divine, are inexcusable in 
their fears of canvassing it as much as possible. 
It is falsehood, not truth; it is guilt, not innocence, 
which studiously excludes the light, and flies ex- 
amination. ‘This our reason teaches; this our 
religion also teaches. For whosoever doth evil, 
saith our Lord”, hateth the light, and shunneth it, 
lest his deeds should be detected. But he who 
obeyeth the truth, cometh to the light, that it may 
be manifest that his actions are agreeable to God. 
Fears of this kind, in these latter ages (for from 
the beginning they were not), originated with the 
Romanists. The Protestants thought they saw 
clearly the reason of their apprehensions on this 
subject, and were not surprised at them. ‘The 
measures employed by the party were all of a 
piece, and not badly suited to the end they had in 
view. Such were their index expurgatorius, their 
inquisitions, their licensers of books, their prohi- 
bitions, and other methods, for discouraging trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, and for preventing the 
people’s becoming acquainted with them. Of 
such measures the secret springs, as well as the 
manifest tendency, furnished ample matter of 
declamation to the ‘adversaries of the Romish es- 
tablishment. 

It is not with pleasure that I add, but impar- 
_ tiality obliges me, for it is too true, that when 
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matters in any place took such a turn, as to throw 
the secular power into the. hands of any party of 
such adversaries ; those of that party too often be- 
trayed a propensity to recur to some of the mea- 
sures they had before so universally and so loudly 
reprobated. We may, however, now, with some 
confidence, affirm, that itis rather too late a period 
in the age of the world to think of such odious ex- 
pedients. By the invention of printing, and by the 
many discoveries and improvements which have 
extended the intercourse of nations, the acquisition 
of knowledge is, at present, so much facilitated 
and accelerated, in all civilized countries, that it 
will not be checked in its progress, nor will truth 
be overborne, by those expedients which were 
found fully sufficient for the purpose formerly. 
Nay, so evident is this become, that even that for- 
midable power, which so long made ignorance a 
principal engine of government, seems compelled, 
at length, to shift her ground, and to appear among 
the foremost in patronizing what must conduce to 
the furtherance of knowledge. 

It is little more than two centuries since the 
authenticity of the Vulgate version was formally 
affirmed, by a decree of the council of Trent. 
Immediately after that sentence, it appears to 
have been the prevalent opinion of zealous Ro- 
manists, that that translation ought to be consid- 
ered as inspired, and consequently as absolutely 
faultless. On this account, the champions of the 
party did not hesitate to exalt it far above the 
original, which, though they acknowledged to have 
been inspired, they affirmed to have been, since 
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that time, miserably corrupted, in passing through 
the hands of collators and copists. In about a 
century after, how much more moderate the opin- 
ions, even of Romanists, were become, appears 
sufficiently from what we are informed of, on this 
subject, in Simon’s Critical History. The high 
style, so common with theologians, and former 
controvertists, was heard no more. All moderate 
and judicious Romanists were ashamed of it. The 
prevalent opinion of such was then, what no rea- 
sonable Protestant will dissent from at this day, 
that, in every thing essential to the faith and prac- 
tice of a Christian, it was a good version, and 
might be safely used. “Opinionnm commenta 
“ delet dies.” Let not the hand of power inter- 
fere; let there be neither bribes nor terrors, to 
bias the mind on either side; and men of the most 
opposite factions will soon become reasonable, 
and learn to understand one another. Free and 
fair discussion will ever be found the firmest friend 
to truth. At the time I speak of, the most mode- 
rate of the Roman Catholic party were, however, 
convinced that, in deference to the council’s de- 
claration, every true son of the church, who, for 
the use of the people, purposed to translate the 
Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, ought to trans- 
late from the Vulgate version only. What, then, 
would those people have thought of a new trans- 
lation into Latin, by one of their own priests, from 
the original Hebrew and Greek? ‘They had some 
specious grounds, I acknowledge, for considering 
it as presumptuous, at least in the appearance 
which it has, of setting up the opinion of an indi- 
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vidual, in opposition to the declared judgment of 
the church. Yet in little more than half a century 
after the publication of the Critical History, ano- 
ther priest of the oratory undertook, and, with the 
pope’s approbation, executed, a new translation of 
the Old Testament from the original into Latin, 
in which he corrects the errors of the Vulgate, 
with as much freedom as any candid Protestant 
could have done. Is there not reason, then, to 
say, that Rome seems to have changed her mea- 
sures? How great was the encouragement which 
was given lately by the most eminent personages 
in that church, to the labours of an English Pro- 
testant, who undertook to give the Public a more 
correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, with the 
various readings, than the Christian world had en- 
joyed before ? 

But if Rome, from whatever motive it may 
arise, shall now, at length, judge it proper to con- 
tribute to the advancement of knowledge, and as- 
sist in furnishing the world with light and infor- 
mation; 1s it incumbent on Protestants, in opposi- 
tion to all their former maxims, to do their utmost 
to withhold the light, and involve matters, as 
much as possible, in‘darkness? Might it not, in 
that case, be justly concluded, that they were 
actuated, not by the love of truth, but by the 
spirit of faction; and that they had become, at 
last, enemies to the light, finding, upon further 
inquiry, that the light was no friend to their 
cause? As no judicious Protestant can seriously 
think that there is ground for suspecting this, let 
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were ground for suspicion, this itself would be an 
additional reason for inquiry ; unless we are absurd 
enough to be more attached to a sect than to 
truth ; and to have more of that bigotry, and im- 
plicit faith, which are of the essence of supersti- 
tion, than we have of genuine religion, which is 
ever found a reasonable service, and as completely 
amiable as the other is hateful. “ 

Yet, is there not, even in some who are the 
friends of truth, and the friends of freedom, who, 
in religion, as in other matters, would give scope 
to inquiry and communication ; a sort of jealousy, 
on the article of translation, which makes them 
less equitable, less candid, judges, in regard to it, 
than in regard to any other matter that comes 
under their discussion? ‘They are jealous for the 
honour of the common version ;~and though they 
are far from ascribing any supernatural power to 
the translators, they are afraid of the detection of 
any error which might make that version sink in 
the opinion of the people. ‘This, say they, 
‘could not be productive of a good effect, either 
‘on the faith of the nation, or on their practice ; 
‘for, as the people cannot be supposed nice in dis- 
‘tinguishing ; their Bible, and their religion, are 
‘to them the same thing. By discrediting the 
‘one, you injure the other; and, by introducing 
‘questions about the proper rendering of a pas- 
‘sage, you weaken the effect of the whole. As 
there is some plausibility in this method of argu- 
ing, I beg leave to offer a few more thoughts on 
the subject. 
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In every question relating to fact, where expe- 
rience may be had, our safest recourse 1s to expe- 
rience. Since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, many Latin translations of the Bible, of 
very different characters, have been published. 
Can we justly say that, by means of these, the au- 
thority of Scripture, among those who do not un- 
derstand the original, but are readers of those 
versions, has been weakened, and scepticism has 
been promoted? I do not think that, with any 
shadow of reason, this can be asserted. I people 
will but reflect, they will soon .be sensible, that it 
is not among the readers of Scripture, either in the 
original, or in translations, that those evils chiefly 
abound. But there are many other species of 
reading, and many other causes to be traced, by 
which the effects above mentioned may be amply 
accounted for. To me it is evident, that of all 
sorts of reading and study, that of the Scriptures 
is the most innocent of those evil consequences. 
So the sacred writers, themselves, have thought, 
by whom this reading is often and warmly recom- 
mended, and not only reading the Scriptures, but 
searching into them, and meditating on them. 
Now, those who seriously comply with these in- 
junctions, will never reject any aid by which they 
may be enabled to discover what lies deeper 
than the surface; so, also, have thought those 
pious men celebrated in Scripture, as having drawn 
much profit and delight from this exercise. I 
would not say so much for the reading of theolog- 
ical controversy; yet I would not that men, who 
liked this species of reading, were restrained from 
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using it. The accidental bad consequences which 
may accrue to individuals, from any literary pur- 
suit, are of no consideration, compared with the 
general advantage resulting from the liberty of 
search, and free communication of knowledge. No 
person would think it better for the world that all 
men were enslaved, because some men make a 
very bad use of their freedom. 

On the first publication of Erasmus’ translation 
of the New Testament into Latin, much offence 
was taken by many, and dismal apprehensions 
were entertained of the hurt it would do to the 
cause of religion and Christianity. Even men who - 
were esteemed both moderate and_ judicious, 
seemed to think that it was, at least, a hazardous 
experiment. The experiment, however, has been 
tried, not only by him, but by several others 
since his time. Yet there is not one, as far as | 
can learn, who has pretended to deduce from that, 
or any other translation, the irreligion and incredu- 
lity of the times. 

To come to our own case; Have the attempts 
which have been made in this island, I may almost 
say, since the days: of Wickliff, to translate the 
Scriptures into English, ever been found to 
lessen their authority? -I have not heard this 
affirmed by any body. Yet every new version 
altered, and pretended to correct, many things in 
those which had preceded. But whatever may 
be the private judgment of individuals, concerning 
the comparative merit of the different transla- 
tions, we cannot discover any traces of evidence, 
that their number did, in the smallest degree, 
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derogate from the veneration for holy writ gener- 
ally entertained by the people. Against the com- 
mon translation, in use at present, which was made 
and authorized in the beginning of the reign of 
James the First, there were precisely the same 
exceptions taken, founded in the like apprehen- 
sions of pernicious consequences. Whoever will 
consult the preface of that translation, and read 
the paragraph which is titled on the margin, The 
speeches and reasons both of our brethren and of 
our adversaries against this work; will be sur- 
prised to find how much they coimcide with what 
has been thrown out, of late, against any new at- 
tempt of the same kind. - It is remarkable that, 
from the days of Jerom to the present, the same 
terrible forebodings have always accompanied the 
undertaking, and vanished on the execution, inso- 
much that the fatal effects predicted, have never 
afterwards been heard of. a 
Now, to take the matter in another view; the 
cause assigned is nowise adequate to the effect. 
If the different ways of rendering one passage 
may make the unlearned doubtful with regard to 
the meaning of that passage, the perfect harmony 
of the different interpreters, as far as regards the 
sense, in Many more passages; nay, I may justly 
say, in every thing that can be considered as es- 
sential in the history and doctrine, serves as the 
strongest confirmation of these in particular. 
The different translators are like so many different 
touchstones. Those truths which can stand such 
numerous trials, are rendered quite indubitable. 
I know not any, even of the common people, 
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that are possessed of an ordinary measure of un- 
derstanding, who need to be told, that it is in the 
meaning, and not in the sound, that the doctrine 
of the Gospel lies: or, as the English translators 
have well expressed it: “Is the kingdom of God 
“ become words or syllables? Why should we 
“be in bondage to them, if we may be free ?” 
When people find those translations, though differ- 
ing in words, yet, in every thing material, agreeing 
in sense, they prove to them, as was hinted lala 
like so many different witnesses, each in his own 
style, and in his own manner, attesting the same 
things, the great truths of our religion. They are 
witnesses, who perfectly agree in the import of 
their testimony: their differences in expression, 
far from derogating, in the judgment of any sen- 
sible reader, from their veracity, serve to es- 
tablish it, and, consequently, prove confirmations 
of the facts attested. Various translations are, 
therefore, upon the whole, much better calculated 
for confirming, than for weakening, the faith of the 
unlearned. 

Has the margin, in the English Bible, which, 
in a very great number of passages, gives every 
reader his choice of different translations, ever 
been found to endanger the faith of the people? 
or, has it ever been suggested to have the same 
tendency with the arguments of deists? Yet 
what should more fendily, upon the principles of 
those gentlemen, with whom I am arguing, have 
produced this effect, than the confession (for their 
margin manifestly implies no less) of those learned 
men who were employed in the work, of the nu- 
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merous doubts which they had to encounter in 
the execution. They have honestly told their 
doubts, and, as far as I know, were never sus- 
pected of having done any hurt to the cause, by 
this ingenuous conduct. On the other hand, I am 
sorry to observe men of knowledge, discernment, 
and probity, appearing in support of measures 
which seem to proceed on the supposition, that a 
sort of disingenuous policy must be used with 
the people, for the defence of the truth. How- 
ever necessary dissimulation and pious frauds, 
as they are called, may be for the support of false, 
I have never seen them of any service to true, re- 
ligion. If not treacherous, they are dangerous, 
allies, at the best. 

That one version expresses the sentiment more 
intelligibly, more perspicuously, or more emphati- 
cally, than another, will mdeed occasion its being 
read with more pleasure, and even’ more profit ; 
but it will never, on that account, be considered, 
by any, as giving a contradictory testimony. Yet 
it is such opposition of evidence that is the only 
circumstance whith can affect. the veracity of 
holy writ, and, consequently, the credit given to 
it by the people. And surely, whatever can, 
on the contrary, be rendered conducive to the 
emolument of the reader, cannot be prejudicial to 
the cause of religion, or disrespectful to the word 
of God, which does not consist in the words of 
any translation, but in the dictates of the divine 
Spirit. 

The words of a translation that has long been in 
common use, have an advantage, of which they 
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cannot be of a sudden divested. The advantage 
results from this very circumstance, that it has 
been long in general use, and men are familiarized 
to its expressions. But, notwithstanding this, it 
may have considerable faults; it may, in several 
places, be obscure; and, though it should very 
rarely convey a false sense; it may be often ambig- 
uous. In this case, a new version will be of great 
utility, if it were but for rendering the old more 
intelligible. For my part, I shall thmk my labour 
more than sufficiently recompensed, if, by the pious 
and the impartial, I shall be judged to express no 
extravagant opinion, and to form no presumptuous 
hope, when I say, in the words which Erasmus 
employed on a similar occasion: “Illa [Vulgata 
“ editio] legatur in scholis, canatur in templis, cite- 
“tur in concionibus, nullus obstat. Illud ausim 
“ pollicen, quisquis hance nostram domi legerit, 
“ suam rectius intellecturus’’.” 

Some, perhaps, are ready to interpose, ‘If 
‘ translations were to be used only as private helps 
‘for understanding the scriptures, as commenta- 
‘ries and paraphrases are used, they would not be 
‘ objected to: but what has alarmed the minds of 
‘men, is that, of late, some attempts have been . 
‘made to persuade the public of the need there 
‘is for a new and more correct translation of the 
‘Bible, with the sanction of the higher powers, 
‘for the use of churches.’ As to any project of 
this kind, I can say very little, as I know not, 
in particular, what is projected: at the same 
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time I must acknowledge that, in the generel 
view, it appears to me a very delicate point. To 
establish a version of Scripture by human authori- 
ty, to be used by the people (without any regard 
had to their sentiments) in the public service of 
God, to the express exclusion of every other ver- 
sion, is a measure, about the propriety of which, 
at any time, Iam far from being satisfied. ‘The 
public use of particular translations of the Bible 
in the churches, Oriental and Occidental, for 
many centuries, took its rise, solely, from the 
general use in private: and, to this private use, 
no doubt, the favourable opinion of the pastors, 
such, especially, as were eminent for piety and 
learning, greatly contributed. But then, the effect 
was produced gradually and tacitly; im conse- 
quence of which, it appeared the result of the 
people’s free choice, though not formally deciared, 
well enough understood. It was in this way, cer- - 
tainly, that the old Italic first'came into use in the 
Latin church; and it was in this way, from the 
growing predilection of the people, that the pres- 
ent Vulgate came at length to supplant it. It was 
fortunate for the success of Jerom’s version, that 
no sanguine patron stood forth to push it into no- 
tice, and that no law was made commanding its 
reception, and prohibiting the public use of the 
Italic. ‘Though men’s opinions and attachments, 
even in matters which do not so deeply affect 
them as religion, cannot, at the command of a 
superior, be changed in a moment, the same effect 
will often, by proper means, be produced in a 
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was first introduced, there was probably no other 
Latin translation of any account. In consequence 
of this, and of that desire of religious instruction, 
which universally animated the primitive Chris- 
tians, they would receive it with joy. ‘To read it 
to them, would be highly to gratify them; for we 
ought to reflect, that books were then matters of 
very difficult acquirement, compared to what they 
are now. But when the introduction of one 
book was the dispossession of another, to which 
they had been long accustomed, and were, from 
habit, warmly attached, the case was very differ- 
ent. Yet even this effect, which, it is probabie, 
would not have been produced by stronger meas- 
ures, was silently, and (as it were) imperceptibly, 
brought about by time. If, in some places, tu- 
mults were occasioned by the change, this, I sus- 
pect, when impartially examined, will be found 
imputable, more to the rashness and imprudence 
of the pastors, than to any want of docility in the 
people. Immediately after the Reformation, the op- 
portunity was very favourable for procuring, among 
those who favoured the measures of the Refor- 
mers, a welcome reception to any version of the 
Bible into the vulgar tongee, which had the appro- 
bation of the heads of the party. If gratified in 
the thing chiefly wanted, they would not be criti- 
cal as to the mode of introduction; and if, from 
the changes in their rulers, there had been some 
changes in relation to the Scriptures to be read 
in the congregation; what was established, in 
some places, was of so short continuance, that 
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the mind could hardly be said to be preoccupied 
by it. 

But the case, at present, is widely different. 
Learning is in more hands. Critics are multipli- 
ed. The press is open; and every cavil, as well 
as every argument, is quickly circulated. Be- 
sides, the prepossession, in favour of the transla- 
tion to which we have been so !ong habituated, 
is, at this day, very strong. Add to all this, that 
the religious, as well as the civil, rights of man- 
kind were never better understood; the genuine 
principles of toleration had never greater influ- 
ence. How, then, should we be affected, upon 
hearing that we are commanded, under pains and 
penalties, by our superiors, to read, and cause to 
be read in our churches, such a particular trans- 
lation of the Bible only, and never more to admit 
into the sacred service, that version to which 
we have been hitherto, all our lives, accustomed, 
and for which we have contracted a high vene- 
ration. For my part, I will not dissemble the 
matter ; I should think such a measure exceed- 
ingly incongruous to the spirit of that religion 
which the legislators, perhaps, intended to serve 
by it; and no less unseasonable, in respect of 
‘the age and country wherein-we live. I per- 
fectly agree with Tertullian, that religion, and co- 
ercion of any kind, are utterly incompatible. “ Hu- 
“mani juris et naturalis potestatis est, unicuique 
“ quod putaverit, colere.’ Again: “ Nec reli- 
“ gionis est cogere religionem, que sponte suscipi 
“ debeat, non vi.” I cordially subscribe to the 
sentiment of Lactantius, who deems it essential 
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to the value of every thing in religious service, in 
respect both of the object, and of the mode, that 
it be voluntary: “ Nihil est tam voluntarium 
“ quam religio, m qua si animus sacrificantis aver- 
“sus est, jam sublata, jam nulla est.” Nor does 
it make any difference in the nature of the thing, 
whether the power that would compel us, be call- 
ed civil or ecclesiastical. 

But, is there nothing, then, which can, with 
propriety, be attempted by the higher powers, 
spiritual or temporal, for promoting the success of 
an accurate translation of the Bible ? The utmost 
which, in my judgment, can be done, if such a 
version should, in any future period, be offered tc 
the Public, is to remove the obstructions which 
those powers have heretofore raised to prevent 
its introduction, and to permit, not command, the 
use of it, wherever it shall be found agreeable 
to the people, and judged, by the pastors, to be 
edifying. In the reign of Christian charity, which 
subsisted in times truly primitive and apostolical, 
it was not necessary that the limits of jurisdic- 
tion and authority should be so accurately ascer- 
tained, as afterwards, when love began to give 
place to ambition and secular prospects. Es- 
teem and love are unsuspicious. In such a state ° 
of things, the opmion of no persons would go 
so far with the congregation, as that of their 
pastors ; nor would the pastors know any mo- 
tive so powerful, as that of. contributing to 
the edification of the people. ‘ But, it will 
be objected, ‘to leave things in this manner, 
‘would appear like giving a sanction to different 
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‘translations at the same time.’ If it should, I 
can perceive no absurdity in such a sanction ; no 
evil consequence that would follow from it. In 
fact, would it be any more, with respect to the 
whole Bible, than that which has long obtained 
in England, with regard to one considerable book, 
the Psalms, of which two very different versions, 
one in the Bible, the other in the Common Pray- 
er, have equally the sanction of the higher powers? 
Are the people ignorant of this difference? Those 
who know any thing of the religion of the coun- 
try, who read their Bible at home, and attend 
the service of the church, know it perfectly. Yet 
I have not heard that any private Christian was 
scandalized at it; much less, that any one pre- 
tended to deduce, from this cause, the liberti- 
nism and infidelity of the times. Yet, in no part 
of Scripture would the people have so many op- 
portunities of remarking the variations, as in that 
book, which they hear in church not seldomer 
than twelve times a year. So much cannot be _ 
said of any other part of the sacred volume, the 
New Testament being read over only thrice a 
year, and the Old Testament but once. If the 
people were so easily alarmed, as some seem to 
imagine, how has it happened, that the striking 
difference between the two authorized translations 
above mentioned, have not, long ere now, raised 
a clamour, either against the common translation, 
or against the Common Prayer ? 

I should not have thought it necessary to say any 
thing on this head, if the subject had not been 
started, of late, and warmly agitated (I believe 
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with the best intentions on both sides), by some 
learned and worthy men. As my sentiments, on 
the subject, do not entirely comcide with those 
of either party, I thought it mcumbent to add 
the explanation now given. The publishing of a 
new translation is not to be considered as imply- 
ing a condemnation of any that preceded. This 
was objected to those employed by James the 
First, in preparing the translation used at pres- 
ent ; and the reply which those translators made 
to their opponents in this business, as it had 
served Jerom before them, and served them, will 
equally serve me, or any translator, who shall 
afterwards bestow his time and labour in the same 
way. “ We answer them,” say they, “ with St. 
“ Hierom, Do we condemn the ancient 2? In no 
“case; but, after the endeavours of them that 
“were before us, we take the best pains we can 
“in the house of God. As if he said, Being pro- 
“ voked, by the example of the learned, that lived 
“before my time, I have thought it my duty to 
“assay whether my talent, in the knowledge of 
“the tongues, may be profitable, in any measure, 
“to God’s church, lest I should seem to have la- 
“ boured in them in vain, and lest I should be 
“ thought to glory in men (although ancient) above 
“ that which was in them.” So said those worthy 
men, who, as they did not think themselves pre- 
cluded from making improvements on the valu- 
able labours of their predecessors, show, sufh- 
ciently, that they did not consider their own 
labours as. superseding all attempts at still farther 
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improvements, by those who should come after 
them. 

The due consideration of the progressive state 
of all human knowledge and art, will ever be un- 
friendly to the adoption of any measure which 
seems to fix a barrier against improvement, and to 
say to science, Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther. And if, in matters merely of science, 
such measures would prove hurtful, how much 
more in any thing wherein religion is concerned ? 
My opinion, therefore, on this question, J freely 
acknowledge, favours the removal of all-legal re- 
straints, as much as possible, and not barely the 
change of the object. Indeed, this will be found 
the natural result of the argument, as it has here- 
tofore been conducted. There is not a topic, 
which the present adversaries of an improved 
translation in English employ now, which was not, 
with the same plausibility, employed against Je- 
rom’s Latin translation, called the Vulgate, at pre- 
sent in universal use in the Latin church, and 
which was not also employed against the English 
translation of James the First, that very version 
for which our adversaries, on this article, now so 
strenuously contend. On the other hand, there 
was not any plea, which Jerom urged in support 
of his attempt, or which the English translators 
urged in support of theirs, that will not equally 
serve the purpose of any present or future well- 
meant attempt of the like kind, and, consequently, 
that does not strike against every measure which 
might effectually preclude any such attempt in 
time to come. 
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There are only two differences, in point of cir- 
cumstances, between us and the inhabitants of this 
island, in the beginning of the last century, which 
impartiality obliges me to mention, and which (as 
they render more delicacy requisite in these days, 
than was necessary in those), if attended to, may 
prevent men from concluding too hastily, that 
those measures cannot fail of success now, which 
have succeeded formerly. ‘Though some versions 
had been publicly authorized before that of James 
the First, none of them had been of near so long 
standing as that which is in use at present ; 
and, consequently, the people’s attachment to any 
one of them, was not so much strengthened 
by habit, as the present attachment to the Enclish 
Bible may be supposed to be. An alteration, 
therefore, in respect of the public use, might be 
a much more difficult attempt now than it was 
then. The other difference arises from the con- 
sideration, that the spirit of liberty is much high- 
er, at present, in the nation, than it was at that pe- 
riod; the rights of conscience are better under- 
stood, and the absurdity, as well as tyranny, of 
employing coercion, m matters of religion, are al- 
most universally acknowledged. 

All these considerations, whilst they give the 
utmost encouragement to the study of biblical 
criticism, show sufficiently, in a matter which 
so nearly affects the rights of conscience, the 
danger of all measures that can be justly account- 
ed compulsory. For my own part, it is enough 
for me, that common sense assures me, that, if 
God condescends to speak to us mortals, it is our 
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duty to attend to what he says; and if, in any 
writing, he has revealed his will to us, it is our 
duty carefully to read that writing, and do our 
utmost rightly to understand it. The language of 
the Christian revelation, we quickly see, concurs 
with that of reason, in enjoining this practice; nay, 
it excites us still more strongly, by the example it 
sets before tis, of those who have found much com- 
fort and improvement init. Can I require strong- 
er motives to induce me to make God’s word the 
subject of my study and meditation, day and 
night? And if I have reason to think that, by 
the blessing of Heaven, I have been, in some 
measure, successful in this application of my time, 
does not our common Christianity, one of the great 
commandments of which is, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, oblige me, for the benefit of 
others, to communicate any lights J may have re- 
ceived from this exercise ? When they are com- 
municated, I have discharged a Christian duty. 
The reception will be such as it pleases Provi- 
dence to give them. 

Though, in these volumes, I have not affirmed 
any thing, as my opinion, which did not at the 
time, and does not still, appear to me probable ; 
and though many things, in them, appear certain, 
I desire nothing to be admitted, by the reader, 
upon my afhrmation: my wish is, that every 
thing may be candidly and deliberately examined ; 
that my reasons, which 1 commonly give, where 
the subject requires it, may be impartially weigh- 
ed, and the opinion adopted, or rejected, as the 


reader, on due reflection, shall find cause. If to 
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make proselytes by the sword, is tyranny in rulers, 
' to resign our understanding to any man, and re- 
ceive, implicitly, what we ought to be rationally 
convinced of, would be, on our part, the lowest 
servility. Now, tyranny and servility, how much 
soever adapted to the genius of worldly domina- 
tion, are by no means suited to the heavenly char- 
acter of Christ’s kingdom. The only means the 
Gospel itself permits us. to employ, for promoting 
this spiritual power, is persuasion, which operates 
upon the understanding, and, by it, upon the will 
and affections: the great engine of. secular do- 
minion is force, which, without regarding the un- 
derstanding, will, or affections, lays hold of the 
body. The language of our Lord to his hearers 
was, Jf any man witt come under my guidance ; 
Et ws OEAET ontoa us eAtew. Nothing is ob- 
truded or forced upon the unwilling. Now, as the 
great source of the infidelity of the Jews, was a 
notion of the temporal kingdom of the Messiah, 
we may justly say, that the great source of the 
corruption of Christians, and of their general de- 
feetion, foretold by the inspired writers, has been 
an attempt to render it, in effect, a temporal king- 
dom, and to support and extend it by earthly 
means. This is that spirit of Antichrist, which 
was so early at work, as to be discoverable even 
in the days of the Apostles. 
Every thing, therefore, here, is subjected to the 
test of Scripture’ and sound criticism. I am not 
very confident of my ‘own reasonings. I am seul- 
sible that, on many points, I have changed my 
opinion, and found reason to correct what I had 
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judged formerly to be right. The consciousness 
of former mistakes, proves a guard to preserve me 
from such a presumptuous confidence in my pres- 
ent judgment, as would preclude my giving a pa- 
tient hearing to whatever may be urged, from 
reason or Scripture, in opposition to it. Truta 
has been, in all my inquiries, and still is, my great 
aim. ‘Io her Iam ready to sacrifice every per- 
sonal consideration ; but am determined not, know- 
ingly, to sacrifice her to any thing. To Lucian’s 
advice to the historiographer, Movy dvtsov tm 
adyndeca, which I have inscribed in the title, it is 
my intention sacredly to adhere. 
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Preliniitacy Dissertations. 


DISSERTATION THE FIRST. 


Observations on the language and idiom of the New Testament, 
on the diversity of style, and on the inspiration of the sa- 
cred writers. 


PART I. 


THE LANGUAGE AND IDIOM. 


Ir the words and phrases employed by the Apos- 
tles and [vangelists, in delivering the revelation 
committed to them by the Holy Spirit, had not 
been agreeable to the received usage of the peo- 
ple to whom they spoke, the discourses, being 
unintelligible, could have conveyed no information, 
and consequently would have been no revelation 
1o the hearers. Our Lord and his Apostles, in 
publishing the Gospel, first addressed themselves 
to their countrymen the Jews; a people who had, 
many ages before, at different periods, been fa- 
voured with other revelations. ‘To those ancient 
Jewish Revelations, now collected into one vol- 
ume, Christians give the name of the Old Tes- 
tament ; and thereby distinguish them from those 
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apostolical and evangelical writings, which, being 
also collected into one volume, are called the 
New Testament. In the latter dispensation, the 
divine authority of the former is presupposed and 
founded on. The knowledge of what is contained 
in that introductory KSpelations, is always presum- 
ed in the readers of the New Testament, which 
claims to be the consummation of an economy of 
God for the salvation of man; of which economy 
the Old Testament acquaints us with the occa- 
sion, origin, and early progress. Both are there- 
fore intimately connected. Accordingly, though 
the two Testaments are written in different lan- 
suages, the same idiom prevails in both ; and in 
the historical part at least, nearly the same charac- 
ter of style. 


§ 2. As the writings of the Old ‘Testament are 
of a much earlier date, and contain an account of 
the rise and first establishment, together with a 
portion of the history of the nation to whom the 
Gospel was first promulged, and of whom were 
all its first missionaries and teachers, it is thence 
unquestionably that we must learn, both what the 
principal facts, customs, doctrines, and precepts 
are, that are alluded to in the apostolical writings, 
and what is the proper signification and extent 
of the expressions used. Though the New Tes- 
tament is written in- Greek, an acquaintance with 
the Greek classics (that is, with the writings of 
profane authors in that tongue in,prose and verse) 
will not be found so ee mcm to this end, as 
an acquaintance with the ancient Hebrew Scrip- 
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tures. J am far from denying that classical know- 
ledge is, even for this purpose, of real utility; I 
say only, that it is not of so great utility as the 
other. It is well known that the Jews were dis- 
tinguished by al] Pagan antiquity, as a nation of 
the most extraordinary and peculiar manners; as 
absolutely incapable of coalescing with other peo- 
ple, being actuated, especially in matters where 
religion or politics were thought to be concerned, 
by the most unrelenting aversion to every thing 
foreign, and the most violent attachment to every 
thing national We cannot have a clearer evi- 
dence of the justness of this character, than their 
remaining to this day a distinct people, who, though 
they have been for many ages scattered over the 
face of the earth, have never yet been blended 
in any country with the people amongst whom 
they live. ‘They are, besides, the only wander- 
ing nation that ever existed, of which this can be 
aflirmed. 


~ 


§ 3. Berore the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
returned from captivity in Babylon to the land of 
their fathers, their language, as was mevitable, had 
been adulterated, or rather changed, by their so- 
journing so long among strangers. ‘They called 
it Hebrew, availing themselves of an ambiguous 
name’. 


1 ITebrewy was ambiguous, as it might denote either the lan- 
guage spoken on the other side of the river (that is Euphrates, 
which is commonly meant when no river is named) or the lan- 
guage of the people called Hebrews. Preface to Matthew’s 
Gospel, § 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
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It is accordingly always called Hebrew in the 
New Testament. This, though but a small cir- 
cumstance, is characteristical of the people, who 
could not brook the avowal of changing their lan- 
guage, and adopting that of strangers, even when 
they could not avoid being conscious of the thing. 
The dialect which they then spoke might have 
been more properly styled Chaldee, or even Sy- 
riac, than Hebrew. But to give it either of these 
appellations, had appeared to them as admitting 
what would always remind both themselves and 
others of their servitude. After the Macedonian 
conquests, and the division which the Grecian em- 
pire underwent among the commanders, on the 
death of their chief, Greek soon became the lan- 
guage of the people of rank through all the ex- 
tensive dominions which had been subdued by 
Alexander. The persecutions with which the 
Jews were harassed under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
concurring with several other causes, occasion- 
ed the dispersion of a great part of their nation 
throughout the provinces of Asia Minor, Assyria, 
Phenicia, Persia, Arabia, Lybia, and Egypt ; 
which dispersion was in process of time extend- 
ed to Achaia, Macedonia, and Italy. The una- 
voidable consequence of this was in a few ages, 
to all those wlio settled in distant lands, the total 
loss of that dialect which their fathers had 
brought out of Babylon into Palestine. But this 
is to be understood with the exception of the 
learned who studied the oriental languages by 
book. At length a complete version of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament was made into Greek ; 
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a language which was then, and continued for 
many ages afterwards, in far more general use 
than any other. This is what is called the Sep- 
tuagint or version of the Seventy (probably be- 
cause approved by the Sanhedrim), which was 
begun (as has been said) by order of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, for the use of the 
Alexandrian library. At first no more than the 
Pentateuch was translated, which was soon follow- 
ed by a version of the other books. This is. 
doubtless the first translation that was attempted 
of the Sacred Writings. 


§ 4. Iv will readily be imagined that all the 
Jews who inhabited Grecian cities, where the 
oriental tongues were unknown, would be solicitous 
to obtain copies of this translation. ‘To excite in 
them this solicitude, patriotism would concur with 
piety, and indeed almost every motive that can 
operate upon men. In one view their Bible was 
more to them than ours is to us. It is religion 
alone, I may say, that influences our regard; 
whereas their sacred book contained not only 
their religious principles and holy ceremonies, 
but the whole body of their municipal laws’. 
They contained an account of their political con- 
stitution, and their civil history, that part espe- 
cially which is most interesting, the lives of their 
Patriarchs, and the gradual advancement of that 
family from which they gloried to be descend- 
ed; the history of their establishment as a na- 


* See Lowth, De Sacra Poési Hebreorum, Prel. viii. 
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tion; the exploits, victories, and conquests of 
their ancestors; the lives and atchievements of 
their kings and heroes, prophets and reformers. 
Nay, more, the Scriptures might also be justly 
considered as a collection of the writings, both 
prosaic and poetical, of all the most eminent au- 
thors their country had produced. A copy of 
such a version was therefore, in every view we 
can take of it, an inestimable treasure to every 
- Jew who understood Greek, and could not read 
the original. And hence we may easily conceive 
that the copies would soon be greatly multiplied, 
and widely scattered. 


§ 5. Ler us attend to the consequences that 
would naturally follow. Wherever Greek was the 
mother-tongue, this version would come to be 
used not only in private in Jewish houses, but also 
in public in their schools and synagogues, in the 
explanation of the weekly lessons from the Law 
and the Prophets. The style of it would conse- 
quently soon become the standard ‘of language to 
them on religious subjects. Hence would arise a 
certain uniformity in phraseology and idiom among 
the Grecian Jews, wherever dispersed, in regard 
to their religion and sacred rites, whatever were 
the particular dialects which prevailed in the 
places of their residence, and were used oY them 
in conversing on ordinary matters. 


; 

§6. THar there was, in the time of the Apos- 
tles, a distinction made between those Jews who 
used the Greek language, and the Hebrews, or 
those who spoke the language of Palestine and of 
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the territory of Babylon, which they affected to 
call Hebrew; is manifest from the Acts of the 
Apostles. There’ we are informed, that there 
arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration. 'That those Grecians were 
Jews, is evident from the history: for this hap- 
pened before Peter was specially called to preach 
the gospel to Cornelius and his family, who were 
the first fruits of the Gentiles to Christ. Besides, 
though the word Grecian made use of in our trans- 
lation is synonymous with Greek, yet the term 
_ employed in the original is never applied in the 

New Testament to pagan Greeks, but solely to 
those Jews who had resided always or mostly in 
Grecian cities, and consequently whose common 
tongue was Greek. The Gentile Greeks are in- 
variably called in Scripture “ZAAnves, whereas the 
term used in the place quoted is “EAAnmsat, a 
word which even in classical authors does not 
mean Greeks, but zmitators of the Greeks, or those 
who write or speak Greek ; being a derivation 
from the word ‘sdAnvtev, to speak Greek, .or 
mutate the Greeks. The term occurs only 
thrice in the New Testament, that is in two other 
passages of the Acts beside that now quoted. 
One of these is* where we are told that Saul, also 
called Paul, after his conversion, being at Jeru- 
salem, disputed with the Grecians, mgos tess 
Edinusas, who went about to slay him. This 
also happened before the conversion of Cornelius, 


3 Aciswxi. 1, Sc, 4 Acts, ix. 29. 
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and consequently before the Gospel was preached 
to any Gentile: but as at their festivals there was 
a general concourse of Jewish people at Jerusalem 
from all the parts of the world into which they were 
dispersed, a considerable number of those Hel- 
lenists or Grecizers, as in our idiom we should be 
apt to term them, must have been present on that 
occasion. It may be observed by the way, that 
the Syriac version, probably the oldest extant, 
which, in the two other passages, confounds 
‘ehAnvisat with “eAdnves, here marks the distinc- 
tion, rendering the former by periphrasis, agreeably 
to the sense above given, those Jews who knew 
Greek. The only other passage is where we are 
told’, that some of those being Cypriots and Cyre- 
nians, who were scattered abroad on the persecu- 
tion that arose about Stephen, spake unto the 
Grecians (xeo0s tas “EAAnusas) at Antioch, preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus. Whether this was before or 
after the baptism of Cornelius, recorded in the 
foregoing chapter, is not certain: but one thing 
is certain, that it was before those disciples could 
know of that memorable event. Concerning the 
others who were in that dispersion, who were 
probably Hebrews, we are informed in the verse 
immediately preceding, that in all those places, 
Phenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, through which they 
went, they preached the word to none but Jews. 


§ 7. Tue learned Basnage makes a principal 
handle of this passage for supporting an opinion, 


. > Acts, xi. 20. 
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which had been advanced before by Beza, »that 
by the Hellenists is meant the proselytes to Ju- 
daism, they being contrasted here not with the 
Hebrews, but with the Jews. Mr. Bowyer’, on 
the contrary, thinks that, in the two former places 
referred to, the word Hellenists means proselytes ; 
but in the last, where those so denominated are 
expressly distinguished from Jews, it can only 
mean Heathen Greeks. But, in answer to both, 
let it be observed that the word Jew was not al- 
ways, in those days, used in the same_ sense. 
Most commonly indeed it referred to the nation, 
in which sense it was synonymous with Israelite. 
Aman of Jewish extraction was not the less a 
Jew, because he was neither a native nor an 
inhabitant of Judea, and understood not a syllable 
of its language. Sometimes, however, it referred 
to the country, in which acceptation it belonged 
particularly to the inhabitants of Judea or Pales- 
tine, includmg those neighbouring regions where- 
in the same tongue was spoken. That the 
Samaritans (though mortally hated as schismatics) 
were comprehended in this application of the 
term Jew, is evident from what we learn from the 
Acts’, where we are informed of their being 
converted by Philip, and receiving the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit by the hands of Peter, sometime | 
before the conversion of Cornelius, the first fruits 
of the Gentiles to Christ. Nay sometimes, in 
a still more limited signification, it regarded 
only the inhabitants of the district belonging 


* Conjectures, Acts vi. 1, 7 Acts, viii. 5, &c. 
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to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which had 
anciently constituted the kingdom of Judah. In 
this sense we understand the word as used by the 
Evangelist John’, dfter these things Jesus walked 
mm Galilee: for he would not walk in Jewry 
(Iedaca, Judea), because the Jews sought to kill 
him. Yet Galilee was a part of Judea in the 
larger and even more common acceptation of 
the word, and the Galileans, of whom were the 
Apostles, were, in every sense except this con- 
fined one, Jews as well as the others. The 
same distinction is made between Judea and 
Galilee by Matthew®. It cannot be doubted 
therefore, that the term Jews in the passage un- 
der examination, ought to be understood in the 
second sense above mentioned, as equivalent to 
Hebrews. 

A little attention to the case puts this conclu- 
sion beyond a doubt. Why should they, in 
preaching the Gospel, make a distinction between 
Jews and proselytes, persons who had received 
the seal of circumcision, and subjected themselves, 
without reserve, to the Mosaic yoke? The law 
itself made no distinction; nay, it expressly pro- 
hibited the people from making any. “When a 
stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep the 
passover to the Lord, let all his males be circum- 
cised, and then let him come near and keep 1t, 
and he shall be as one that is born in the land ; 
for no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. One 


§ John, vii. 1. | 9 Matth. ii. 22. 
10 Exod. xii. 48, 49. See also Numb. xv. 14, 15, 16. 29. 
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law shall be to him that is home-born, and to the 
stranger that sojourneth among you. ‘This last 
phrase (though sometimes used with greater lati- 
tude) became a common periphrasis for a prose- 
lyte. We find accordingly that though a question 
arose early in the church, and was for a time 
hotly agitated, concerning the lawfulness of ad- 
mitting the uncircumcised to baptism (for such 
was Cornelius, though no idolater); there is no 
hint given that the smallest doubt was entertamed 
concerning the admission of proselytes who had 
already embraced the Jewish ritual, and were 
circumcised. So far from it, that the keenest 
advocates for uniting Judaism with Christianity, 
insisted only that the Gentile converts might be 
circumcised, and compelled to join the observance 
of the law of Moses to their‘ faith in Christ. 
Where, then, could be the difficulty of receiving 
those who were already disciples of Moses, and 
had been circumcised ?—It will perhaps be re- 
torted, “If the Christians could have no scruple 
“ to preach to proselytes, still less could they have 
“to preach to those native Jews, who differed in 
“ nothing from their brethren in Palestine but in 
“language.” True, indeed, they could have no 
scruple ; but those who came at that time to An- 
tioch, were not all qualified for preaching in 
Greck, for all had not the gift of tongues. And 
the historian has rendered it evident that the want 
of the language was the reason they did it not, 
having observed that those who came thither and 
preached to the fellenists, were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, places where Greek was the prevail- 
ing tongue. 
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In regard to the murmuring mentioned in the 
sixth chapter, which gave rise to the appoimtment 
of deacons, nothing can be more improbable 
than Beza’s hypothesis. The number of the 
proselytes of righteousness, as they are sometimes 
called, could not be great; for though several, 
like Cornelius, had been gained over from Pa- 
gamism to the worship of the true God, few, com- 
paratively, were induced to adopt the Mosaic 
ceremonies. Now converts of the first sort were 
still by the Jews accounted heathens, and had 
access to no part of the temple inaccessible to 
Gentiles. Of the Jewish proselytes, it was a 
part only that was converted to Christianity ; and 
of that part, those who were both widows and 
indigent could not’ surely be a great proportion. 
Further, if by Hellenists be meant proselytes, 
where was the occasion for classing them sepa- 
rately from the Jews, or for so much as inquiring 
who was a Jew by birth, and who a proselyte ? 
It was not agreeable, as we have seen, either to 
the spirit or to the letter of the law, to make so 
invidious, not to say odious, a distinction; and if 
not to the law, still- less, if possible, to the Gos- 
pel. Whereas the distinction, on the other hy- 
pothesis, being founded on their using different 
languages, was not barely convenient, but neces- 
sary. They were classes of people who could not 
be addressed in the same tongue; and, for this 
reason, it was probably found expedient to em- 
ploy different agents in supplying them. Certain 
it is, they. were in the constant practice of assem- 
bling in different synagogues ; for in Jerusalem 
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there were Greek synagogues for the accommo- 
dation of the Hellenists of different nations, who 
came thither either occasionally or to attend the 
great festivals, as well as Hebrew synagogues for 
the use of the natives. Such were most of those 
mentioned in the Acts"; the Cyrenian synagogue 
and the Alexandrian,—the Cilician and the Asian. 

That Nicolas, one of the deacons elected on that 
occasion, was a proselyte, is a circumstance of no 
moment in this question. If four, or even three 
of the seven, had been of that denomination, it 
might have been pleaded with some plausibility, 
that there must have been in this a design of 
destroying in the proselytes all suspicion of par- 
tiality. As it was, had it been they who murmur- 
ed, it would have rather increased than diminished 
their jealousy, to find that they had gotten only 
one of their own class chosen for six of the other. 
This, therefore, must be considered as a circum- 
stance merely accidental. As to that singular 
conceit of Vossius, that the Hellenists were 
those who favoured the doctrine of submission 
to a foreign yoke; as it is destitute alike of in- 
ternal credibility and external evidence, it requires 
no refutation. 


§ 8 So much for the distinction that obtained 
in those days between Hebrew Jews and Grecian 
Jews, or Hellenists; among the latter of whom. 
the version of the Seventy was in constant use. 
The Greek had been for ages a sort of universal 


11 Acts vi. 9. 
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language in the civilized world, at least among 
people of rank and men of letters. Cicero had 
with truth said of it’*, at the time when Rome was 
in her glory and Greece declinng—* Greca legun- 
“turin omnibus fere gentibus: Latina suis finibus, 
“ exiguis sane continentur.” 'This continued to be 
the case till the time of the publication of the 
Gospel, and for some centuries afterwards. As 
the Greek was then of all languages the best un- 
derstood, and the most generally spoken through- 
out the empire, the far greater part of the New 
Testament, which contained a revelation for all 
mankind, was originally written in that tongue. I 
say, the far greater part, because many critics are 
of opinion that the Gospel of Matthew and 
the epistle to the Hebrews were originally writ- 
ten in that dialect of the Chaldee which was 
then the language of Jerusalem, and by Jewish 
writers called Hebrew. It must be remembered 
that all the penmen of the New Testament were 
Jews—the greater part Hebrews, not Hellenists : 
but whether they were Hebrews or Hellenists, 
as they wrote in Greek, the version of the Seven- 
ty would serve as a model in what concerned 
propriety of expression on religious subjects. It 
was, besides, the idiom which would be best un- 
derstood by all the converts to Christianity from 
among their brethren the Jews, wheresoever scat- 
tered, and that whereby their writings would more 
perfectly harmonize with their own Scriptures, 
which the whole of that people had in so great 


12 Pro Archia Poeta. 1 See the Preface to that Gospel. 
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and deserved veneration; for let it be observed 
that, though the Jews afterwards came to lose en- 
tirely their respect for the Septuagint, and even to 
depreciate it as an unfaithful, as well as inaccurate, 
translation ; this change of their sentiments was 
the mere effect of their disputes with the Chris- 
tians, who, in arguing from it, went to the op- 
posite extreme—considered it as the immediate 
work of inspiration—and, in every instance where- 
in it differed from the original Hebrew, with 
which they were unacquainted, gave it the pref- 
erence, treating the latter as a compilation, which 
had been corrupted by the Jews, in spite to Chris- 
tianity. But of the high esteem which this people 
once entertained for that version, particularly 
about the time of the publication of the Gospel, 
their own writers, Philo and Josephus, are the 
most unexceptionable witnesses, 


§ 9. From the conformity and peculiarity in lan- 
guage above taken notice of, some critics, in or- 
der to distinguish the idiom of the Septuagint 
and New Testament from that of common Greek, 
have termed it Hellenistic; not with exact pro- 
priety, I acknowledge, if we regard the etymology 
of the word, but with justness sufficient for the 
purpose of characterising the peculiar phraseolo- 
ey of those writings. The disputes raised on 
this subject by Salmasius and some others are 
scarcely worth naming, as they will, upon exami- 
nation, all be found to terminate in mere disputes 
about words. I readily admit, that this speciality 
of diction is properly not a peculiar language, nor 
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even a peculiar dialect, in the same sense as the 
Attic, the Ionic, the Eolic, and the Doric, are 
called different dialects ; for there are in it no pe- 
culiarities in the inflexions of either nouns or 
verbs. In strictness of speech, the peculiarity 
does more.properly constitute a difference of idiom, 
than either of language or of dialect. The phra- 
seology is Hebrew, and the words are Greek. 
This smgular manner in the ancient translators, is 
to be considered as partly intentional, and partly 
accidental: partly intentional, because, from the 
scrupulous, I may even say, superstitious, attach- 
ment of the Jews not only to the words, but to 
the letters and syllables, to every jot and tittle, of 
the original, they would be led to attempt a man- 
ner of translating so servilely literal, as is al- - 
ways incompatible with purity in the language 
into which the translation is made ;—partly ac- 
cidental, because, even without design, a person 
speaking or writing a foreign language, frequently 
mingles in his speech the idioms of his native 
tongue. One source of the peculiarities in idiom, 
may have arisen from this circumstance, that the 
translators, though Jews, were Alexandrians. In 
a language spoken, as Greek was then, in many 
distant countries, all independent of one another, 
there inevitably arise peculiarities in the accepta- 
tions of words in different regions. Perhaps we 
ought to impute to this, that sometimes terms have 
been adopted by the Seventy which appear to us 
not the most apposite for rendering the import of 
the original, such’ as dtadyxn for 93 berith, and 
datos for VOM chasid. But whatever be in this, 
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the habit which the Apostles and Evangelists had 
of reading the Scriptures, and hearing them read, 
whether in the original, ‘or in the ancient ver- 
sion, would, by infecting their style, co-operate 
with the tendency which, as natives of Pales- 
tine, they would derive from conversation, to 
intermix Hebraisms and Chaldaisms in their 
writings. 


§ 10. Iv is not to be dissembled, that the sacred 
penmen of the New Testament have, especially in 
modern times, had some strenuous advocates, both 
among foreigners, and amongst our own country- 
men, who have, in my opinion, with more zeal 
than judgment, defended their diction, as being, 
when judged by the rules of grammar and rheto- 
ric, and the practice of the most celebrated writ- 
ers in Greece, altogether pure and elegant. They 
seem to suspect, that to yield, even on the clear- 
est evidence, a point of this nature, though re- 
garding ornaments merely human and exterior, 
might bring dishonour on inspiration, or render 
it questionable. I cannot help thinking that these 
people must have very indistinct ideas on this 
subject, and may be justly said to incur the re- 
proof which Peter, on a memorable occasion, re- 
ceived from his Master—that they savour more 
the things of men than the things of God". Are 
words of any kind more than arbitrary signs ? 
And may not the same be said with justice of 
phrases and idioms? Is there a natural fitness 


14 Matth. xvi. 25. 
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in one word or phrase more than in another, for 
denoting the thing signified? Is not the con- 
nexion between sounds ‘and ideas merely artificial 
—the result of human, though tacit conventions ? 
With regard to those rules which constitute pu- 
rity in the language of any country, what are 
they, in effect, but the conventions which have 
happened to obtain among the natives, particu- 
larly those of the higher ranks P—Vulgarisms, 
and foreign idioms, which may obtain among 
strangers, and those of the lower ranks, have no 
more natural unfitness to convey the sense which 
they that use them intend to convey by them, 
than the terms and phrases which, in consequence 
of the preference given by their superiors, may 
be regarded as elegancies. It may be as rea- 
sonably objected against our religion, that the per- 
sons by whom it was propagated, were chosen 
from what men, in high life, account the dregs of 
the people, as that the Holy Spirit should accom- 
modate himself to the language of those who 
were actually chosen. Nay, language as well as 
dress being in fact no more than a species of 
mode, it may with as good reason be maintained 
that the ambassadors whom Christ sent for pro- 
mulgating his doctrine, should have been habited 
like gentlemen, and men of fashion, as that they 
should have spoken the dialect of such. Splen- 
did style had no more connexion with the pur- 
pose of their mission than splendid apparel. The 
cloth which they wore, how coarse soever, an- 
swered all the essential purposes of clothing ; 
the same may be said of the language which they 
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spoke. And if it be argued, that good language 
would create greater respect to their persons, 
and closer attention to what they said, and con- 
sequently would contribute to its making a deeper 
impression ; as much may be affirmed, with truth, 
of a genteel appearance both of person and of 
dress. Nothing serves more powerfully to quash 
curiosity and expectation, and consequently to 
destroy attention, than such an external figure as 
generally accompanies poverty and ignorance, and 
suggests a total want of the advantages of educa- 
tion, and, more especially, of that indispensable 
advantage which the fashionable world calls seeing 
good company. 

But these very disadvantages or defects, both 
in speech and in outward figure, are assigned by 
the inspired writers as the reason of God’s pref- 
erence, whose thoughts are not our thoughts, nor 
are our ways his ways. Paul argues, that the 
success of the preachers of the Gospel, in spite 
of the absence of those accomplishments in lan- 
guage then so highly valued, was an evidence of 
the divine power and energy with which their 
ministry was accompanied. He did not address 
them, he tells us’, with the wisdom of words—with 
artificial periods and a studied elocution, lest the 
cross of Christ should be made of none effect = 
lest to human eloquence that success should be as- 
cribed which ought to be attributed to the divini- 
ty of the doctrine, and the agency of the Spirit, in 
the miracles wrought in support of it. There is 


19 4 Cor. i. 17. 
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hardly any sentiment which he is at greater pains 
to enforce. He used none of the enticing or 
persuasive words of man’s wisdom.—Where- 
fore ?—That their faith might not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God. Should 
I ask, What was the reason why our Lord Jesus 
Christ chose for the instruments of that most 
amazing revolution in the religious systems of 
mankind, men perfectly illiterate, and taken out 
of the lowest class of the people? your answer to 
this will serve equally for an answer to that other 
question—Why did the Holy Spirit choose to de- 
liver such important truths in the barbarous idiom 
of a few obscure Galileans, and not in the po- 
liter and more harmonious strains of Grecian elo- 
quence? I repeat it, the answer to both ques- 
tions is the same—That it might appear, beyond 
contradiction, that the excellency of the power 
was of God, and not of man”. 


16 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. 

17 Those who desire to see this argument treated as it affects 
infidels (who make a handle of the badness of the style to dis- 
credit revelation), may consult the late Bishop of Gloucester’s 
Doctrine of Grace, B. I. ch. vili, ix, and x. I here consider the 
question chiefly as affecting some well-meaning but mistaken 
Christians. It may be proper further to observe, that the opin- 
ion of the very acute and learned author of the work above 
mentionéd, does not, on the subject of inspiration laid down in 
ch. vii., in every thing coincide, with that here supported. <A 
distinction is made by him, not only between the style and the 
sentiments, but between the sentiments of greater and those of 
less moment, in the several books. The latter distinction leads 
to a controversy which is quite foreign from my argument, and 
with which for that reason I have not meddled. 
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§ 11. Tuere are some collateral purposes which 
Providence has effected by the same means. One 
is, that the writings of the New Testament carry, 
in the very expression and idiom, an intrinsic and 
irresistible evidence of their authenticity. They 
are such as, in respect of style, could not have 
been written but by Jews, and hardly even by 
Jews superior, in rank and education, to those 
whose names they bear. And what greatly 
strengthens the argument is that, under this 
homely garb, we find the most exalted senti- 
ments, the closest reasoning, the purest morality, 
and the sublimest doctrine. The homeliness of 
their diction, when criticised by the rules of gram- 
marians and rhetoricians, is what all the most 
learned and judicious of the Greek fathers frankly 
owned. And is it modest in us, petty critics of 
modern times, to pretend to be nicer judges of pu- 
rity and elegance in the Greek language, than 
Origen and Chrysostom, whose native tongue it 
was ; and who, besides, were masters of uncom- 
mon skill, as well as fluency, in that language? I 
have heard of a French.critic who undertook to 
demonstrate that Aristotle did not understand 
Greek, nor Livy Latin. ‘There is hardly an opin- 
ion.so paradoxical or absurd as not to find some 
admirers. What wonder then that we should 
meet with people who esteem a Pfochinius and 
a Blackwall’ better judges of Greek than the 


18 A. Blackwall, author of ‘* The Sacred Classics defended 
and illustrated.” 
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greatest orators among the Grecians, and main- 
tain that Paul’s style, in spite of his own verdict, 
is as classical as Plato’s. The writings of the an- 
cient Greeks have been rummaged for the dis- 
covery of words and phrases, which, in the im- 
port given them, might appear to resemble what 
has been accounted Hebraism or Syriasm in the 
New Testament. The success of such endea- 
vours has been far from giving satisfaction to 
readers of discernment. It will readily be ac- 
knowledged, by the impartial, that several idioms 
in the New Testament have been mistaken for 
Oriental, which may be as truly denominated 
Grecian. But there remains a much larger 
number of those brought under that class, con- 
cernmg which there can be no_ reasonable 
doubt”. 


19 The very first words of the Gospel, BuBios yevecdews, for 
genealogy or lineage, are one example amongst hundreds that 
might be produced. How many meanings are given to the word 
oak, flesh, in that Sacred Volume, for which you will not find 
a single authority in any prophane writer? Beside the original 
meaning of the word universally admitted, it sometimes denotes 
the whole body considered as animated, as in Matth. xxvi. 41. 
The spirit 1s willing, but the flesh 1s weak.—This may indeed 
be thought to be of all the deviations from the proper sense, the 
most defensible on classical and rhetorical principles, being not 
an unnatural synecdoche of the part for the whole.—Secondly, 
It sometimes means a human being, as in Luke iii. 6. All flesh 
shall see the salvation of God ;—sometimes, 3dly, a person’s 
kindred collectively considered, as in Rom. xi. 14. Jf by any 
means I may provoke to emulation them whieh are my flesh ; 
sometimes, 4thly, any thing of an external or ceremonial nature, 
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§ 12. Tue methods by which our opponents, 
on this article, support their hypothesis. are, I 
say, unsatisfactory. ‘There are such negligencies 
in the style, even of the best writers, as to render 
it unsafe to pronounce on the goodness of an 
expression which we have only once met with, 
though in a celebrated author. Much less ought 
a singular phrase found in one single classic, 
similar to an idiom frequent in the New Testa- 
ment, to be accounted evidence that the idiom 
was in general, and approved, use, which always 
determines purity in every tongue. The sin- 


as opposed to that which is internal and moral, as in Gal. iii. 3. 
Having begun in the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh ’—sometimes, 5thly, the sensitive part of our nature, the 
seat of appetite, as in 2 Cor. vii. 1. Let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, where there can be no 
doubt that the pollutions of the flesh must be those of the ap- 
petites, being opposed to the pollutions of the spirit or those 
of the passions. 6thly, and lastly, It is employed to denote 
any principle of vice and moral pravity .of whatever kind. 
Thus among the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 19, 20, 21.) are 
numbered not only adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascii- 
ousness, drunkenness, and revellings, which all relate to criminal 
indulgences of appetite, but zdolatry, witchcraft, hatred, va- 
riance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
and murders, which are manifestly vices of a different kind, 
and hold more of the diabolical nature than of the beastly. 
Now, for any of the six meanings above mentioned, except 
perhaps the first; as to which I will not be positive, we 
may defy those critics to produce classical authority. Yet 
no man accustomed to the oriental idiom, and the style of the 
sacred writers, can mistake the sense in any of the passages 
quoted. 
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gularity, in the one case, opposed to the frequen- 
cy in the other, should lead us to a very different 
conclusion. ‘The evidence cannot be more satis- 
factory which arises from a particular turn of ex- 
pression occurring in some poetical work, and 
coinciding with an idiom current in the New 
Testament, which is written mm prose. We know 
that the Greek poetry hada peculiar dialect, and 
many peculiar words; and that their poets were, 
by the laws of their versification, allowed a lati- 
tude, in this respect, with which their prose wmit- 
ers were not indulged: nor is there any thing 
that their critics more loudly condemn, as savour- 
ing of artifice and affectation, than what may be 
called a poetic phraseology in prose. Let it not 
be imagined that I think the sacred penmen 
chargeable with any thing affected cr artificial 
in their phraseology. ‘There is no character of 
style for which they are more distinguishable 
than the reverse. But what would be justly de- 
nominated artificial, affected, and foreign, in a 
native of Attica, might be the result of the most 
undesigning and natural simplicity, in an mbhabit- 
ant of Palestine, because conformable to the 
idioms of his native language. Further, a strong 
resemblance, in an expression admitted to be clas- 
sical, will not suffice for removing the charge of 
foreign idiom from the resembling but different 
expression. In most cases, nothing less than iden- 
tity will serve”. Recourse to synonyms, analogy, © _ 


20 J shall illustrate this by an example in regard to which 
every English reader can with safety be more decisive than eyen 
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and etymology, is necessary and often successful 
in discovering the sense of an obscure expression, 
whereof nothing less than the use of good authors 


men of literature are qualified to be in regard to an example 
taken from a dead language. Ina letter during the late war 
from the captain of a French privateer to the magistrates of a 
seaport, demanding a contribution, and threatening in case of 
non-compliance to destroy the town, there was this expression, 
‘“T will make my duty.”> No Englishman, we are certain, 
would have expressed himself so, unless he had done it for a 
disguise. Yet I can easily conceive that a foreigner, who has 
learnt our language only by book, might speciously maintain, 
that the expression, so far from being a Gallicism, is unex- 
ceptionable English. ‘Is it not,’? he would argue, ‘‘common 
to say, I will do my duty? Now, if this expression be classical, 
where is the impropriety in substituting one synonymous word 
for another?” And to show that do and make are synonymous, 
he might urge, first, that in most other tongues one word 
serves for both. Thus each: of them is rendered into Latin, 
facere ; into Italian, fare ; into French, faire. Secondly, 
though he had not found, in any English book, the identical 
phrase, to make duty, he could produce expressions in which 
there is an entire similarity. To make court, to make obei- 
sance, are both good; nay, it strengthens the argument, that 
to do obersance, is also used, in the same_ signification. 
Shakespear says, “ What make they there 2?” which is 
equivalent to, What do they there? Dryden speaks of 
‘¢ the faults he had made ;’’ though doubtless the more usual 
expression would have been “ the faults he had done.’ Now, 
from the first principles of analogy, we are warranted to 
conclude, that if making « fault be proper to express doing 
wrong, making a duty, is proper to express doing right. All 
this is very plausible, and would, probably, be sufficient to 
conyince most strangers, but would only extort a smile from an 
intelligent native, on whom a thousand such arguments could 
make no impression. Yet] will venture to affirm that, if there 
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will warrant the propriety or elegance. Sufficient 
evidence in the one case, is often no evidence in 


the other. 


§ 13. Brackwatr” admits freely that there 
are many Hebraisms in the New Testament, at 
the same time asserting that they are real beau- 
ties, which add both vigour and ornament to the 
expression. In this opinion, if he was serious, I 
believe that, upon examination, we shall not 
be found to differ. Abstracting from that lowest 
kind of beauty in language, which results from 
its softness and harmony, considered as an ob- 
ject to the ear, every excellency of style is 
relative, arising solely from its fitness for produc- 
ing, in the mind of the reader, the end intended 


be no solidity in this reasoning, nine tenths of what has been so 
pompously produced, to show that the supposed Hebraisms of 
the New Testament are in the genuine idiom of the Greek 
tongue, are no better than arrant trifling. It was to triflers of 
this sort that Chrysostom said very appositely, “Ihe un zata- 
yeloueda ovtw dlakeyousrvoe eos “EAdnvas, emevday aucv 7005 
QUTOUS KYOV NV, xaTAayYOOWUEY aNOSTOAWY Bs GUucdwr, 7 AQ 
nacnyooie avtn eyxaucov. Chrys. Hom. 3. in 1 Cor. i. 
‘¢ That we may not render ourselves ridiculous, arguing thus 
‘¢ with Grecians, for our dispute is with them; let us accuse 
‘¢ the Apostles of being illiterate, for this accusation is an 
‘ encomium.” Origen goes still farther, and says, Ovzx advia- 
LODNTOL OL aMOsTohOL TvyyavovtEes TWY EV OLS NMEOGLOTTOVCL, 
PaGlry wOewtae Ever TH hoyw, «Ad OV tH yvwGe. Philoc. c. 4. 
‘¢ The Apostles, not insensible of their own defects, profess 
‘“ themselves to be of the vulgar in speech, but not in know- 


“< Feage.” 


21 Sacr. Class. Part I. Ch. 1. 
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by the writer. Now in this view it is evident, 
that a style and manner may, to readers of one 
denomination, convey the writer’s sentiments with 
energy as well as perspicuity, which, to those of a 
different denomination, would convey them fee- 
bly, darkly, and, when judged by their rules of 
propriety, improperly. ‘This I take to have been 
actually the case with the writers of the New Tes- 
tament. I speak particularly of the historical 
books. I look upon the language of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, as better adapted to the 
readers for whose use the Gospels and Acts were 
at first composed, than the language of Plato or 
Demosthenes would have been. 

I should, at the same time, think it unreasonable 
to deny that the latter must have been more intel- 
ligible to an Athenian, and much more pleasing, 
nervous, and animated, than the former. Nay, if 
such a one had even denominated the idiom of 
the Tew ‘Testament barbarous, 1 should not have 
thought it an unpardonable offence. The word 
indeed sounds harshly; but we know that, from 
the mouths of native Greeks, it could only mean 
that the idiom of that book is not conformable to 
the rules of their grammarians, and rhetoricians, 
and to the practice of their writers of reputa- 
tion; a concession which we may easily make 
them, without derogating, in the least, from the 
Apostles and Evangelists ;—a concession which 
(as was observed before) the most learned and 
oratorical of the Greek fathers did not scruple to 
make. In such cases, it is evident, that a native 
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of common sense is a much better judge than a 
learned foreigner”. 


§ 14. I exeressep myself dubiously of Black- 
wall’s seriousness in affirming that the Oriental 
idioms, with which the sacred authors abound, 
are highly ornamental to their compositions ; 
because nothing can be plainer than that he is 
indefatigable in controverting their claims to 
the greater part of those ornaments. I cannot 
think he would have willingly injured them; yet 
it is impossible not to perceive, that he is at infinite 
pains, though on the most frivolous pretexts”, 
to divest them of almest every beauty of this 


22 Hardly any foreigner of the last century has been more 
conversant with English men and English books than Voltaire. 
Yet his knowledge of our language, on which I have been 
told he piqued himself not a little, has not secured him from 
blundering when he attempted to write it. Ina letter to the 
Parisians, prefixed to his comedy L’Ecossaise, which he 
thought proper to introduce to the world as a translation, he 
quotes the following sentence as part of a letter he had re- 
ceived from the English author: ‘ You have quite impover- 
‘‘ ished the character of Wasp; and you have blotted his 
‘¢ chastisement at the end of the drama.’ An Englishman 
might have guessed what he meant by the first clause, but 
must have remained in total darkness about the second, if 
he had not explained himself by subjoining the translation. 
Vous avez afaibli le caractere de Frelon ; et vous avez 
supprime son chatiment ala fin de la piece. An explanation not 
less necessary to many of his English readers than to his 
Preuce — . ; 

23 The following is a specimen, Vol. II. Part I. Ch. 2. § 2. 
“6 Kaca8o0in xoGuov in the sacred writers, seemed to some 
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sort ascribed to them by others! I desire only to 
restore to them the merit, of which he has not 
very consistently, though I believe with a pious 
intention, endeavoured to strip them. This critic 
did not consider that, when he admitted any 
Hebraisms in the New Testament, he, in effect, 
gave up the cause. ‘That only can be called a 
Hebraism in a Greek book, which, though agree- 
able to the Hebrew idiom, is not so to the 
Greek. Nobody would ever call that a Scotti- 
cism which is equally in the manner of both 
Scots and English. Now, such foreign idioms as 
Hebraisms in Greek, Grecisms in Hebrew, or La- 
tinisms in either, come all within the, definition 
of barbarism, and sometimes even of solecism— 
words which have always something relative 
in their signification; that turn of expression 
being a barbarism or a solecism in one lan- 
guage, which is strictly proper in another—and 
I may add, to one set of hearers, which is not so 
to another. It is, then, in vain, for any one to 
debate about the application of the names barba- 
rism and solecism. 

To do so, is at best, but to wrangle about words, 
after admitting all that is meant by them. The 
Apostle Paul, less scrupulous, does not hesitate, 


‘S eentlemen conversant in these studies unexampled in the old 
‘¢ Grecians. Indeed it is very rare; but it is found in the 
‘lofty Pindar (Nem. Od. 2.) KataSohav iegav aywrvwv.’ A 
most extraordinary way of proving that the phrase KazaSodn 
xoouou is not unexampled in the old Grecians. About the noun 
Katafoin no doubt was ever made, nor was any doubt made 
about Koouos ; the question was solely about the phrase. 


VOln i. 12 
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by implication, to call every tongue barbarous to 
those who do not understand it. Jf I know not 
the meaning of the voice, I shall be a barbarian to 
him that speaketh; and he that. speaketh shall 
be a barbarian to me**. Nor does it make any 
difference, as appears from the whole of the 
Apostle’s argument, even if what is spoken be 
spoken by the Spirit. Surely, with equal reason, 
we may say of those foreign idioms in any tongue, 
which render what is said unintelligible, or even 
obscure, to the natives, that, in respect of them, 
they are barbarisms. Nor is it, [ think, denied, 
by any judicious person, that there are some idi- 
omatical expressions in the New Testament which 
must have puzzled those who were absolute 
strangers to the language of Holy Wnt”. My 
intention, in observing this, is chiefly to show, that 


22 1 Cor. xiv. 11. 


25 Take the iwo following for examples: Ove advvat76ee 
nage TH O&w mav enua, Luke, i. 37. and ove av eowdy mabe 
oaget, Matth. xxiv. 22. phrases which, in my apprehension, 
would not have been more intelligible to a Greck author 
ihan Arabic or Persian would have been. Pyuc for thing, 
av ove and mada ove for no or none, 6apt for person, &c. 
would to kim, I suspect, have proved insurmountable obstacles. 
Indeed the vulgar translation of the last phrase is no more 
Latin than the original is classical Greek. Non fieret salva 
omnis caro, which we may venture to affirm would have 
been no better than a riddle to Cicero or Cesar. Castalio 
has expressed the sense in proper Latin, Nemo prorsus eva- 
deret. Our translators have not unfitly kept in their version 
the one Hebraism flesh for person, to which our ears are, by 
scriptural use, familiarized, and not less fitly rejected the 
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if we would enter thoroughly into the idiom of 
the New Testament, we must familiarize our- 
selves to that of the Septuagint; and if we would 
enter thoroughly into the idiom of the Septuagint, 
we must accustom ourselves to the study, not 
only of the original ‘of the Old Testament, but of 
the dialect spoken in Palestine, between the re- 
turn of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; 
for this last, as well as the Hebrew, has affected 
the language both of the old Greek translation 
and of the New Testament. But of this more 
afterwards. 


§ 15. Sucu is the origin and the character of 
the idiom which prevails in the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, and the remarkable 
conformity of the new revelation which we have 
by them, though written in a different language, 
to the idiom of the old. It has been distinguish- 
ed in the former by the name Hellenistic, not 
with critical accuracy, if regard be had to the de- 
rivation of the word, but with sufficient exactness, 
if attention be given to the application which the 
Hebrews made of the term Hellenist, whereby 
they distinguished their Jewish brethren who lived 
in Grecian cities, and spoke Greek. It has been, - 
by some of late, after father Simon of the Oratory, 


other saying, Vo flesh should be saved ; for every body must 
be sensible that if they had preserved also’the other idiom 
in English, and said, 411 flesh should not be saved, the sense 
would have been totally altered. This is but a small speci- 
men, not the hundredth part of what might be produced, on 
this subject. 
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more properly termed the Greek of the synagogue. 
It is acknowledged that it cannot strictly be de- 
nominated a separate language, or even dialect, 
when the term dialect is conceived to imply pe- 
culiarities in declension and conjugation. But, with 
the greatest justice, it is denominated a peculiar 
idiom, being not only Hebrew and Chaldaic phrases 
put in (Greek words, but even single Greek words 
used in senses in which they never occur in the 
writings of prophane authors, and which can be 
learnt only from the extent of signification given 
to some Hebrew or Chaldaic word, corresponding 
to the Greek, in its primitive and most ordinary 
sense. This difference in idiom constitutes a 
difficulty of another kind from that which is creat- 
ed by a difference in dialect; a difficulty much 
harder to be surmounted, as it does not affect the 
form of the words, but the meaning. 


§ 16. Ir is pertinent, however, to observe that 
the above remarks on the Greek of the New 
Testament, do not imply that there was any thing 
which could be called idiomatical or vulgar in 
the language of our Lord himself, who taught 
always im his mother tongue. His apostles and 
Evangelists, on the contrary, who wrote in Greek, 
were, in writing, obliged to translate the instruc- 
tions received from him into a foreign language 
of a very different structure, and for the use of 
people accustomed to a peculiar idiom. The 
apparently respectful manner in which our Sa- 
viour was accosted by all ranks of his countrymen, 
and in which they spoke of his teaching, shows 
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that he was universally considered as a person of 
eminent knowledge and abilities. It was the 
amazing success of his discourses to the people, in 
commanding the attention and reverence of all 
who heard him, which first awaked the jealousy 
of the scribes and pharisees. 


PART II. 


THE STYLE AND INSPIRATION. 


WE are not, however, to imagine that, because 
all the writers of the New Testament wrote in the 
idiom of the synagogue, there is no discernible 
diversity in their styles. As the same language 
admits a variety of dialects, and even of provincial 
and foreign idioms, so the same dialect and the 
same idiom is susceptible of a variety of styles. 
The style of Paul has something peculiar, by 
which, in my opinion, there would be no difficulty 
in distinguishing him from any other writer. A 
discerning reader would not readily confound the 
style of Luke with that of either of the evangel- 
ists who preceded him, Matthew or Mark; and 
still less I imagine would he mistake the Apostle 
John’s diction for that of any other penman of the 
New Testament. The same differences of style 
will be discovered by one who is but moderately 
conversant in Hebrew, in the writers of the Old 
Testament. In it we have still greater variety 
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than in the New. Some of the books are written 
in prose, and some in verse: and in each, the dif- 
ferences between one book and another-are con- 
siderable. In the book of Job, for instance, the 
character of the style is remarkably peculiar. 
What can be more dissimilar in this respect, 
though both are excellent in their kind, than the 
towering flights of the sublime Isaiah, and the 
plaintive strains of the pathetic Jeremiah? In the 
books of Scripture, we can specify the concise 
style and the copious, the elevated and the simple, 
the aphoristic and the diffuse. 

The difference, 1 own, is not so remarkable in 
translations as in the original. The reason will 
be evident on a little reflection. Every man, and 
consequently every translator has his peculiar dic- 
tion and manner, which will rarely fail to affect, 
not ouly his own compositions, but also the ver- 
sions he makes from other authors. In every ver- 
sion of the Bible, therefore, wherein the different 
books have the same translator, there will be more 
or less of an assimilating quality, by which the 
works translated are brought, in point of expres- 
sion, to bear some resemblance to the ordinary 
style of the translator. Now, by being all brought 
nearer the same thing, they are brought nearer 
one another. Translation, therefore, is a sort of 
leveller. By its means, generally, not always (for 
some can adapt themselves to different styles more 
easily than others), the lofty is depressed, the 
humble elevated, the looser strains are confined, 
and the laconic rendered more explicit. The 
learned reader will be sensible of the justness of 
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this remark, when he reflects how much more dis- 
_ tinguishable the styles of the sacred penmen above 
mentioned are in their own language, than even in 
the best translations extant. Add to this, that if, 
of any two sacred authors who differ greatly in 
their style, we compare together some passages, 
as they are rendered in the same translation, we 
shall commonly find the sameness of the transla- 
tor’s style more remarkable in them all, than the 
differences there may be of the styles of the au- 
thors. We shall be oftener at a loss to discover, 
in the quotations, (if the recollection of the senti- 
ments do not assist us) Isaiah and Amos, Matthew 
and John, than to recognize Castalio and Beza, the 
Vulgate and Junius. Every translator, however, 
is not equally chargeable with this fault. I think 
uone indeed so much as Castalio. 


§ 2. Bur it may be asked, How is this diversity 
in the diction of the sacred penmen reconcilable 
with the idea of inspiration? Is not the style of 
all inspired writers the same, as being the style of 
the same Spirit by which they were alike direct- 
ed? That in some sense the style of all those 
writers is the style of the Holy Spirit who spoke 
by them, and was the same in them all, is not to 
be denied; but that the Holy Spirit should al- 
ways employ the same style in conveying celestial 
truths to men, is no more necessary than that 
he should always use the same language. People 
do not sufficiently advert, when they speak on 
this subject, to the difference between the ex- 
pression and the sentiment, but strangely confound 
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these, as though they were the same; yet no two 
things can be more widely different. The truths 
implied in the sentiments, are essential, immuta- 
ble, and have an intrinsic value : the words which 
compose the expression, are in their nature cir- 
cumstantial, changeable, and have no other value 
than what they derive from the arbitrary conven- 
tions of men. That the Holy Spirit would guide 
the minds of the sacred penmen in such a manner 
as to prevent their adopting terms unsuitable to 
his design, or which might obstruct his purpose ; 
and that, in other respects, he would accommodate 
himself to their manner and diction, is both rea- 
sonable in itself, and rendered unquestionable, by 
the works themselves, which have the like char- 
acteristic differences of style that we find in other 
literary productions. 

Can it be accounted more strange that the Holy 
Spirit should, by the prophet Amos, address us 
in the style of a shepherd, and by Daniel, in that 
of a courtier, than that by the one, he should speak 
to us in Hebrew, and by the other, im Chaldee ° 
It is as reasonable to think that the Spirit of God 
would accommodate himself to the phraseology 
and diction, as to the tone of voice and pronun- 
ciation, of those whom he was pleased to en- 
lighten ; for it cannot be denied that the pronun- 
ciation of one person, in uttering a prophecy, 
might be more articulate, more audible, and more 
affecting than that of another—in like manner 
as one style has more harmony, elegance, and 
perspicuity, than another. Castalio says justly, 
“ Res dictat Spiritus, verba quidem et linguam 
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“ Toquenti aut scribenti liberam permitlit®;” which 
is to the same purpose with what Jerom had said 
more than a thousand years before—* WVec pute- 
“mus in verbis scripturarum evangelium esse, sed 
“in sensu’’.” Allow me to add the testimony of 
a late writer of our own—than whom none has 
done more to make men-.apprehend the meaning, 
and relish the beauties of the sacred poesy : 
“ Hoc ita sacris vatibus tribuimus, ut nihil dero- 
“ gemus Divini Spiritus afflatut : etsi suam interea 
“vim propria cujusque seriptoris nature atque in- 
“ genio concedamus. WNegue enim instinctu divino 
“ita concitatur vatis animus, ut protinus obruatur 
“hominis indoles: aittolluntur et eriguntur, non 
“extinguuntur aut occultantur naturalis ingeni 
“ facultates ; et quanquam Mosis, Davidis, et 
“ Isaie@, scripta semper spirent quiddam tam ex- 
“celsum tamque celeste, ut plane videantur di- 
“pinitus edita, nihilo tamen minus in tis Mo- 
“ sem, Davidem, et Isaiam, semper agnoscimus”.” 


§ 3. Iv this there was an eminent disparity be- 
tween the prophets of God and those among the 
Pagans, said to be possessed of the spirit of Python, 


26 % The Spirit dictates the things, leaving the words and 
language free to the speaker or the writer.” Defensio con- 
tra Bezam. 


27 «¢ Let us not imagine that the gospel consists in the words 
of Scripture, but in the sense.’ Comment. in Epist. ad Gal. 
cap. 1. 

28 De Sacra Poési Heb. Prel. xvi. 


VOL. I. 13 
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or spirit of divination. These are reported to 
have uttered their predictions in what is called 
extasy or trance, that is, whilst they underwent 
a temporary suspension both of their reason and 
of their senses. Accordingly they are represent- 
ed as mere machines, not acting but acted upon, 
and passive like the flute into which the musician 
blows. This is what has been called organic in- 
spiration. In imitation of one remarkable class of 
these, the sorcerers and soothsayers among the 
Jews (who, like those of the same craft among 
Pagans, reaped considerable profit from abusing 
the credulity of the rabble), had acquired a won- 
derful mode of speaking, in which they did not 
appear to employ the common organs of speech, 
and were thence termed eyyaseuuvdor, ventriloqut, 
belly-speakers. It is in allusion to this practice 
that Isaiah denominates them the wizkards® the 
peep and that mutter, whose speech seemed to rise 
out of the ground, and to whisper out of the dust®. 

‘Votally different was the method of the pro- 
phets of the true God. The matter, of all that 
concerned the thoughts, was given them: what 
concerned the manner, or enunciation, was left 
to themselves. The only exception the Rabbics 
mention is Balaam, whose prophecy appeared to 
them to have been emitted in spite of himseif. 
But this case, if it was as they imagine, which 
may be justly doubted, was extraordinary. In all 
other cases, the prophets had, when prophesying, 
the same’ command over their own actions, over 


29 Isaiahjviii. 19. 30 Isaiah, XXix. 4. 
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their members and organs, as at other times. 
They might speak, or forbear; they might begin, 
and cage when they pleased ; they might decline 
the task assigned them, and disobey tHe divine 
command. Ne o doubt when they acted thus, they 
simed very heinously, and were exposed to the 
wrath of Heaven. Of the danger of such disobe- 
dience we have two signal examples, in the 
prophet who was sent to prophesy against the 
altar erected by Jeroboam at Bethel, aaa in the 
prophet Jonah. 

But that men continued still free agents, and had 
it in their power to make a very injudicious use 
of the spiritual gifts and illuminations which they 
had received from above, is manifest from the re- 
culations, on this subject, established by the Apos- 
tle Paul, in the church of Corinth. The words 
wherewith he concludes his directions on this 
topic are very apposite to my present purpose. 
‘The spirits of the prophets, says he*', are subject 
tothe prophets. Such is the difference between 
those who are guided by the Spirit of Truth, and 
those who are under the influence of a Spirit of 
error. ‘There is therefore no reason to doubt that 
the sacred writers were permitted to employ the 
style and idiom most familiar to them, in deliver- 
ing the truths with which they were inspired. So 
far only they were over-ruled, in point of expres- 
sion, by the divine Spirit, that nothing could be: 
introduced tending, in any way, to obstruct the 
mtention of the whole. And sometimes, especially 


31 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 
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in the prediction of future events, such terms 
would be suggested, as would, even beyond the 
prophet’s apprehension, conduce to further that 
end. ‘The great object of divine regard, and sub- 
ject of revelation, is things, not words.. And were 
it possible to obtain a translation of scripture ab- 
solutely faultless, the translation. would be, in all 
respects, as valuable as the original. 


§ 4. Bur is not this doctrine, it may be said, 
liable to an objection also from the gift of tongues 
conferred on the Apostles and others, for the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel? In the languages with 
which those primitive ministers were miracu- 
lously furnished, it may be objected, they could 
not have any style of their own, as a style is 
purely the effect of habit, and of insensible imita- 
tion. . This objection, however, is easily obviated : 
First, as they received by inspiration those 
tongues only, whereof they had previously no 
knowledge, it is not probable, at least it is not 
certain, that this gift had any place in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament: that in most of 
them it had not, is manifest. But, 2dly, if in some 
it had, the most natural supposition is, first, that 
the knowledge of the tongue, wherewith the 
Holy Ghost inspired the sacred writers, must 
have been, in them, precisely such a knowledge 
and such a readiness in finding words and expres- 
sions, as is, in others, the effect of daily prac- 
tice. This is even a necessary consequence of 
supposing that the language itself, and not the 
words of particular speeches (according to Dr. 
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Middleton’s notion”), was the gift of the Spint: 
2dly, ‘That their acquaintance with the tongue, 
supernaturally communicated, must have been 
such as would render their teaching in it best 
adapted to the apprehensions of the people with 
whom they would be most conversant, or such as 
they would have most readily acquired among 
them in the natural way. Now on this hypothe- 
sis, which appears on many accounts the most 
rational, the influence of habit, of native idiom, and 
of particular genius and turn of thinking, would be 
the same on the writer’s style as Meh he had 
acquired the language in the ordinary way. 

As to the hypothesis of the author above men- 
tioned, it is not more irrational in itself, than it is 
destitute of evidence. It is irrational, as it ex- 
cludes the primary use, the conversion of the na- 
tions, for which, by the general acknowledgment 
of Christians in all ages, the gift of tongues was 
bestowed on the Apostles, and represents this ex- 
traordinary power, as serving merely to astonish 
the hearers, the only purpose, according to him, 
for which it ever was exerted. And as to evi- 
dence, the great support of his system is an argu- 
ment which has been sufficiently considered al- 
ready, the defects of the style of the sacred writers, 
when examined by the rules of the rhetoricians, 
and the example of the orators of Athens. For, 
because Cicero and the Greek philosophers were 
of opinion, that if Jupiter spoke Greek, he would 
speak like Plato, the learned doctor cannot con- 


32 Essay on the Gift of Tongues. 
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ceive that a style so unlike Plato’s as that of the 
Evangelists, can be the language of inspiration, or 
be accounted worthy of God. It was not, we find, 
peculiar to the Greeks, or to the apostolic age, to 
set too high a value on the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth. Nor was it only in the days of 
Samuel, that men needed to be taught that the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth*. ‘ 


33 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
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The Causes to which the principal Differences in Languages are 
imputable ; the Origin of the Changes produced on the Lan- 
guage and the Idiom of the Jews, and the principal Difficul- 


ties to be encountered in translating the Sacred Books. 


PARYT I. 


THE CAUSES OF THE DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGES. 


Wuex we compare one tongue with another, if 
we enter critically mto the genius and powers of 
each, we shall find, that neither the only nor the 
chief difference is that which is most obvious, and 
consists m the sounds or words employed, the 
inflexions, the arrangement, and the construction. 
These may soon be learnt from a tolerable gram- 
mar, and are to be considered as affecting only 
the form of the language. There are others, 
which more intimately affecting its spirit, it re- 
quires a nicer discernment to distinguish. These 
serve much more to characterise, both the lan- 
guage, and the people who speak it. Indeed, the 
knowledge of one of these has a great effect in 
advancing the knowledge of the other. We may 
say, with the greatest justice, that as, on the one 
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hand, the real character of a nation will not be 
thoroughly understood by one who is a perfect 
stranger to their tongue; so, on the other, the 
exact import of many of the words and combina- 
tions of words, made use of in the language, will 
never be perfectly comprehended by one who 
knows nothing of the character of the people, 
who is totally unacquainted with the history of 
their religion, law, polity, arts, manners, and cus- 
toms. Whoever, therefore, would be a proficient 
in either kind, must be a student in both. It is 
evident, that the particulars enumerated, or what- 
ever regards the religion, the laws, the constitu- 
tion, and the manners of a people, operate power- 
fully on their sentiments; and these have a 
principal effect, first on the associations of ideas 
formed in their minds, in relation to character and 
to whatever is an object of abstract reflection ; 
secondly, on the formation of words, and combina- 
tion. of phrases, by which these associations are 
expressed. But this will be better understood 
from what follows. 


§ 2. THere are certain words, in every lan- 
guage, to which there are other words perfectly 
corresponding, in other languages. ‘There are 
certain words, in every language, which but im- 
perfectly correspond to any of the words of other 
languages. There are certain words, in every 
language, to which there is nothing, in some 
other languages, in any degree, correspondent. 
I shall exemplify these three classes in Greek, 
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Latin, and English, which will sufficiently ilus- 
trate my meaning. 


§ 3. In all languages, the words whereby the 
obvious productions of nature, and the plainest 
distinctions of genera and species known to the 
people are signified, correspond respectively to 
one another. ‘Thus to the Greek words yAcos, 
celyvy, oevis, devegov, aetos, apmshos, Athos, the 
Latin words, sol, luna, avis, arber, aquila, vitis, 
lapis, and the English, sun, moon, bird, tree, eagle, 
vine, stone, are perfectly equivalent in signification ; 
and we are sure that we can never mistake in 
rendering the Greek word Atos, wherever it 
occurs, into Latin, by the werd sel, and mto 
Kenglish, by the werd sun. The same thing holds 
true of the other terms in the three languages, 
taken severally, in the order m which I have 
placed them. 

To this class we must add the names of natural 
and obvious relations, as zatyo, uyntye, vos, Fuya- 
te, adedpos, adehpy, to which the Latin words 
pater, mater, filius, filia, frater, soror, and the Eng- 
lish words father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
sister, perfectly correspond. 

To the same class we ought also to assign 
those words whereby the most common and ne- 
cessary productions of the mechanic arts are ex- 
pressed: for though, in different countries, and 
distant ages, there are considerable differences in 
the fashion and appearance of their productions ; 
we attend solely, in translating, to the principal 

Nor. |. 14 
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uses which a piece of work was, intended to an- 
swer. Consequently, when in these we find an 
entire coimcidence, we, without further examina- 
tion, pronounce the names equivalent. Thus ozzos, 
vaus, xdivy, in Greek, and domus, navis, lectus, in 
Latin, answer sufficiently to house, ship, bed, in 
English, on account of the coincidence in use 
of the things signified, notwithstanding the less 
important differences in structure and workman- 
ship. 

These, however, are not entirely on the same 
footing with natural objects, in which there is 
everywhere, and in every age, a more perfect uni- 
formity. The names fiBiiov, liber, book, are in 
most cases suited to one another. But as the 
books of the ancients were in outward form and 
construction very different from ours; when we 
find any thing advanced concerning Bifdvoy in 
Greek, or liber in Latin, with an evident allusion to 
the outward make, we know that the English word 
book is not a proper version. ‘Thus the words 
soavos aneyaoiodn ws BiPdtov etdtooousvoy*’, if ren- 
dered, “heaven departed as a book that is rolled 
“up,” would not be imtelligible, though nothing 
conveys a more distinct image than the words in 
the original. ‘Their books consisted of long 
scrolls, commonty of parchment, sewed or pasted 
together, and fastened at the ends to two rollers. 
Our translators properly therefore employed here 
the more general word scroll, which perfectiy con- 
veys the meaning. Again, the word 6:BAtoy occurs 
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in an application wherein the term book could 
not be rightly apprehended by a mere English 
reader: BiBdiov yeyeauusvoy eoatev xae onicter”, 
in the common version, a book written within and 
on the back-side. 'To such a reader, the last term 
thus applied would be understood to mean the 
cover, which is not very fit for being written on, 
and could, besides, contain no more than might 
have been contained in one additional leaf, though 
the book had consisted of a thousand leaves. 
Now the long scrolls or bocks of the ancients 
were seldom written but on one side, here said to 
be scatev, within, because that side was turned 
inwards in rolling. When any of these scrolls 
was written on both sides, it contained twice 
as much as if written in the usual way’. ‘The 
chief intention of the Prophet in mentioning this 
circumstance, must have been to signify that this 
volume was replete with information, and that its 
contents were not to be measured by its size. But 
notwithstanding the exceptions in a few particular 
cases, the names of the common productions of the 
most necessary arts, may be considered as so far 
at least corresponding to each other in most lan- 
guages, as not to throw any difficulty worth men- 
tioning in the way of a translator. 


35 Rey. v. 1. 


36 A book executed in this manner the Greeks called ozuc- 
doyeapos, which is thus expressed by Juvenal, ‘‘Scriptus ef in 
(ergo. sate 
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§ 4. Tne second class above mentioned, is of 
those words which, in one language, do, but im- 
perfectly, correspond to any of the words of 
another language compared with it. Of this kind 
will be found, if properly attended te, most of the 
terms relating to morals, to the passions and mat- 
ters of sentiment, or to the objects of the reflex 
and internal senses, in regard to which, itis often 
impossible to find words in one language, that 
are exactly equivalent to those of another. ‘his 
holds in all languages, less or more, according as 
there is more or less, uniformity, m the constitu- 
tion, religion, and laws, of the nations whose lan- 
euages are compared; on which constitution, 
religion, and laws, as was observed, the sentiments, 
manners, and customs of the people, in a great. 
measure, depend. Herein consists one principal 
difficulty which translators, if persons of penetra- 
tion, have to encounter. Finding it sometimes 
impossible to render fully the sense of their author, 
they are constrained (if I may borrow a term from 
the mathematicians) to do the best they can by 
approximation. 

To come to examples: To the Greek words 
UOETN, COpPooGYYY, EyxoUTELA, PoovYats, edeos, the 
Latin words, virtus, temperantia, contineniva, pru- 
dentia, misericordia, are not entirely equivalent ; 
still less the English words viriue, temperance, con- 
tinence, prudence, mercy: for, though these last 
are manifestly formed from the Latin words, one 
would think that, by being adopted into another 
country,.they had all, more or less, changed their 
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nature with the climate. Those persons whose 
knowledge, in such matters, is but superficial, will 
not enter readily into these sentiments. ‘They are 
accustomed to consider certain words, in the dif- 
ferent languages, as respectively correspondent. 
The grammars, lexicons, and commen translations, 
lead them to conclude so, and they inquire no fur- 
ther. But these who are conversant with authors 
of reputation, in these different tongues, will need 
no arguments to convince them of the truth of 
what has been advanced. 

Who knows not that the Latin word vwirtus 
would, in many instances, be but weakly, not to say 
improperly, rendered by the English word virtue ; 
as that word, m Roman authors, comes often 
nearer the iumport of what we call valour or forti- 
tude, sometimes even érute force 2 We should not 
readily ascribe virtue to wid beasts; yet Tacitus 
so applies the term virtus: “ Fera animalia, si 
“ clausa teneas, virtutis obliviscuniur.’ And if some 
of our words have too great latitude of significa- 
tion to answer always to their Latin etymons ; 
some have, on the contrary, too little. For exam- 
ple, the English word temperance is too confined 
in meaning to answer to the Latin temperaniia, 
which implies moderation in every desire, and is 
defined by Cicero, in one place, “ moderatio cupid?- 
“ tatum ration obediens”’ ;? and in another, “ tem- 
“peraniia est que in redus aut expetendis aut 
“ fugiendis, rationem ul sequamur, monel*.’ Now 
all that is implied in the English word is almost 
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only that species which he denominates “ femper- 
“antia in victu.” And, though the differences may 
not be so considerable in all the other related 
words above mentioned, it were easy to shew that 
they cannot, in every instance, be made to tally. 

It requires, indeed, but a very smal! skill in Jan- 
guages to enable us to discover that etymology is 
often a very unsafe guide to the proper accepta- 
tion of a term. It will not be doubted that the’ 
Latin word sobrius is the root of the English word 
sober, and the term henestum of our term honesty : 
but every body knows that the related words, in 
the two languages, will not always answer to each 
other. Nay, to shew, m the strongest manner, 
how much more difficult it is, than is commonly 
imagined, to apprehend the precise import, and 
proper application, of words of this order in dead 
languages, I shall transcribe a short passage from 
the fourth book of the Tusculan Questions, where 
the author explains the’ generic word @gritudo, 
with the various names of species comprehended 
under it. Amongst other observations are the 
1ollowing: “ Mgritudo est opinio recens mali pre- 
“ sentis, in quo demitt: contrahique anime rectiun 
“esse videatur. JEgritudini subjiciuntur angor, 
“ meror, dolor, luctus, arumna, afflictatio: angor 
“est egritudo premens, meror egritudo fiebilis, 
“erumna egritudo laboriosa, dolor egritudo cru- 
“ cians, affiictatio egritudo cum vexatione corporis, 
“luctus @gritudo ex ejus, qui carus fuerat, interitu 
“ acerbo.” “Let any one,” says D’Alembert”, 
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“examine this passage with attention, and say 
honestly, whether, if he had not known of it, he. 
would have had any idea of these nice shades of 
signification here marked ; and whether he would 
not have been much embarrassed, had he been 
writing a dictionary, to distinguish with accuracy 
the words e@egritudo, meror, dolor, angor, luctus, 
“ erumnd, affiictatio. If Cicero, the greatest phi- 
“ losopher as well as orator that ever Rome pro- 
duced, had composed a book of Latin synonymas, 
* such as that which Abbe Girard did of French ; 
“and if this work had but now for the first time 
“been produced in a circle of modern Latinists, I 
“imagine it would have greatly confounded them, 
in showing them how defective their knowledge 
is of a subject of which they thought themselves 
“masherss 

IT have brought this quotation, not to support 
D’Alembert’s opinion, who maintains that it is im- 
possible for any modern to write Latin with 
purity ; but only to shew how much nicer a matter 
it is than is commonly supposed, to enter critically 
into the peculiarities of a dead language. It 
might be easily shown, were it necessary, that 
distinctions like those now illustrated in the nouns, 
obtain also in the verbs of different languages. 
Under this class those words also may be compre- 
hended which are not barely the names of certain 
things, or signs of particular ideas, but which ex- 
press also the afiection or disposition of the speak- 
er, towards the thing signified. In every language, 
we shall find mstances wherein the same thing 
1as different names, which are not perfectly sy- 
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uonymous ; for though there be an identity of sub- 
ject, there is a difference of manner, wherein the 
speaker appears affected towards it. One term 
will convey the idea with contempt, another with 
abhorrence, a third with some relish, a fourth with 
affection, and a fifth with indifference. Of this 
kind are the diminutives and amplificatives 
which abound so much in the Greek, aud Halian, 
languages. 

{tis this principally which justifies Girard’s ob- 
servation, that there are much fewer words in any 
language which are, im all respects, synonymous 
than is commonly imagmed. And it 1s this which 
mmakes the selection of apposite words so much, 
and so justly, the study of an orator: for when he 
would operate on the passions of his hearers, it 1s 
of the last consequence, that the terms he employs 
not only convey the idea of the thing signified, 
which may be called the primary use; but that, 
along with it, they insinuate into the minds of the 
hearers, the passion of the speaker, whatever it be, 
love, or hatred, admiration or contempt, aversion 
or desire. ‘This, though the secondary use of the 
word, is not the less essential to his design. [t is 
chiefly from the associated affection that these 
different qualities of synonymous words taken no- 
tice of by Quintilian must be considered as origi- 
nating: “ Sed cum idem frequentissime plura sig- 
“ nificent, quod cuviavuyta vocatur, yan sunt alia 
“ alus honestiora, sublimiora, nitidiora, gucundiora, 
« vocaliora.” ‘The last is the only epithet which 
regards merely the sound. The followimg will 
serve for an example of such English synonyimas, 
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public speaker, orator, declaimer, haranguer, holder- 
forth. ‘The subject of them all is the same, 
being what the first expression, public speaker, 
simply denotes; the second expresses also admi- 
ration in the person who uses it ; the third con- 
veys disapprobation, by hinting that it is the 
speaker’s object rather to excite the passions, 
than to convince the judgment ; the fourth is dis- 
respectful, and the fifth contemptuous. 

But there is a difference in words called sy- 
“nonymous, arising from the customary application, 
even when they imply little or nothing of either 
sentiment or affection. ‘The three words, death, 


decease, demise, all denote the same thing. The 


first is the simple and familiar term; the second 
is formal, being much employed in proceedings at 


Jaw; the third is ceremonious, and scarcely used ~: 


of any but princes and grandees. ‘There are also 
some words peculiar to poetry, some to burlesque, 
which it is needless here to specify. From these 
observations we learn that, in writings where words 
of this second class frequently occur, it is impossi- 
ble, in a consistency with either perspicuity, or pro- 
priety, to translate them uniformly, by the same 
terms, like those of the first. I‘or, as has been ob- 
served, they are such as do not perfectly corres- 
pond with the terms of a different tongue. You 
may find a word that answers exactly to the word 
in question in one acceptation, that will not suit it 
in another; though for this purpose some other 
term may be found equally well adapted. 

It was too servile an attempt in the first transla- 
tors of the Old Testament (at least of the Penta- 
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teuch, for the whole does not appear to have been 
translated at one time, or by the same persons), at 
this rigid uniformity mm rendering the same He- 
brew words by the same Greek words, which has 
csiven such a peculiarity of idiom to the style of 
the Septuagint, and which, issuing thence as from 
its fountain, has infected, more or less,:all the writ- 
ings of the New Testament. I might observe fur- 
ther, that there are some words, in the original, by 
no means synonymous, which have been, almost 
uniformly, rendered by the same term, partly, 
perhaps, through not adverting sufficiently to some 
of the nicer differences of signification, partly 
through a desire of avoiding, as much as possible, 
in the translation, whatever might look like com- 
ment or paraphrase. Of this [ shall have occasion 
to take notice afterwards. 


§ 5. Tne third class above mentioned is of those 
words, in the language of every nation, which 
are not capable of being: translated into that of 
any people, who have not a perfect conformity 
with them in those customs which have given rise 
to those words. Such are the names of weights, 
measures, and coins, which are, for the most part, 
different in different countries. There is no way 
that a translator can properly take in such cases, 
but to retain the original term, and give the expla- 
nation in the margin. This is the way which has 
actually been taken, perhaps in all the transla- 
tions of the Old Testament. ‘To substitute for 
the original ‘term a definition or circumlocution, 
if the word frequently occur, would encumber the 
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style with an offensive multiplicity of words, and 
awkward repetitions, and thereby destroy at once 
its simplicity, vivacity, and even perspicuity. In 
this class we must also rank the names of the par- 
ticular rites, garments, modes, exercises, or diver- 
sions, to which there is nothing similar among 
those into whose language the version is to be 
made. Of this class there are several words re- 
tained in the common English translation ; some 
of which, by reason of their frequency have been 
long since naturalized amongst us ; as syna- 
gogue, sabbath, jubilee, purim, ephod, homer, 
ephah, shekel, gerah, teraphim, urim and thum- 
mim, phylacteries, cherubim, seraphim, and a few 
others. 

Beside these, often the names of: offices, judica- 
tories, sects, parties, and the like, scarcely admit of 
being transferred into a version in any other man- 
ner. It must be owned, however, that in regard 
to some of these, especially offices, it is a matter 
of greater nicety than is commonly imagined, to 
determine when the name ought to be rendered 
in the translation by a term imperfectly corres- 
ponding, and when it ought to be retained. What 
makes the chief difficulty here is, that there are 
offices, in every state, and in every constitution, 
which are analogous to those of other states and 
constitutions, in many material circumstances, 
though they differ in many others. It is not 
always easy to say, whether the resemblances or 
the peculiarities preponderate. If the former, 
the word ought to be translated, if the latter, it 
ought to be retained. The inconveniency of an 
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excess in the first way is, that it may lead the 
reader into mistakes; that of an excess in the 
second is, that it occasions obscurity, and by the 
too frequent interspersion of uncouth and foreign 
words, gives the appearance of barbarism to a 
version. 

It may be said, however, in general, that the lat- 
ter is the safer error of the two. Not only does 
the speciality of the case afford a sufficient apology 
for the use of such words ; but if either the dig- 
nity of the nation, which is the subject, or our con- 
nexion with the people, or interest in their history, 
shall familiarize us to their institutions and cus- 
toms, the barbarism of the terms will vanish of 
course. Who considers now these names of Ro- 
man magistracies, consul, pretor, edile, censor, 
questor, dictator, tribune, as barbarous ? Yet they 
are not the names of offices amongst us corres- 
pondent, or similar, to those among the Romans. 
To have employed, instead of them, mayor, alder- 
man, sheriff, §&c. we should have justly thought 
much more exceptionable. I have heard of a 
Dutch translator of Cesar’s Commentaries, who 
always rendered consul, burgomaster, and in the 
same taste, the name of all the other officers and 
magistrates of Rome. A version of this kind 
would appear to us ridiculous. 


§ 6. Ir is almost unnecessary to observe, that 
the two last are the only classes of words wherein 
the student will find any thing that can greatly 
puzzle him. A mere schoolboy, with the help of 
his grammar and lexicon, may acquire all that is 
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requisite for the just interpretation of the words 
of the first class. Those of the third, it is mani- 
fest, are not to be understood by us without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the religious and political con- 
stitutions of the country, together with their cere- 
monies and usages; and those of the second, 
which is the matter of the greatest delicacy of all, 
cannot be thoroughly apprehended without an ac- 
quaintance with the national character, that is, the 
prevalent cast of mind, manners, and sentiments of 
the people. So much is necessary in order to be 
master of the language of any country ; and of 
so much importance it is, in order clearly to com- 
prehend the style of Scripture, to be well ac- 
quainted with whatever concerns the Jewish nation. 


PART II. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHANGES IN THE IDIOM OF THE JEWS. 


Ir is true that, as the New Testament is written 
in Greek, it must be of consequence that we be 
able to enter critically into the ordinary import of 
the words of that tongue, by being familiarized to 
the genius and character of those who spoke it. 
But from what has been observed it is evident 
that though, in several cases, this knowledge 
may be eminently useful, it will not suffice ; nay, 
in many cases it will be of little or no signifi- 
cancy. Those words, in particular, which have 
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been in most familiar use with the old interpre- 
ters, and have been current in the explanations 
given in the Hellenistical synagogues and schools, 
have, with their naturalization among the Is- 
raelites, acquired in the Jewish use, if I may be 
allowed the expression, an infusion of the national 
spirit. ‘Though the words therefore are Greek, 
Jewish erudition is of more service than Grecian, 
for bringing us to the true acceptation of them in 
the sacred writings. Would you know the full 
import of the words aéyiacuos, for example, and 
dixavocvvy in the New Testament? It will be 
in vain to rummage the classics. Turn to the 
pages of the Old Testament. It will avail little 
to recur to the Greek roots éytos and dixyn. Ex- — 
amine the extent given, to the signification of 
the Hebrew roots wp kadash, and pty tsadak, 
which have given occasion to the introduction of 
those Greek terms into the translation of the 
Seventy. 


§ 2. Crassican use, both in Greek, and in Latin, 
is not only, in this study, sometimes unavailable, 
but may even mislead. The sacred use, and 
the classical, are often very different. We know 
the import of the word sanctitas in the Vul- 
gate and in ecclesiastical writers, and that it an- 
swers exactly enough to our own word sanctity 
derived from it. Yet from Cicero’s account, it 
is plain that, in modern European tongues, we 
have no word corresponding to it in its primitive 
and classical use. “ AXquiras,” says he, “ tri- 
“partita dicitur esse. Una ad superos , deos, 
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“ altera ad manes, {tertia ad homines pertinere ; 
« prima pietas, secunda sanctitas, tertia justitia no- 
“ minatur®.” According to him, therefore, the 
Latin word sanctitas imports equity or suitable 
regards towards the infernal gods. 

But, in no instance, does the classical sense of a 
word differ more from that which it has invariably 
in the sacred pages, than in the term tazecvos, 
which, with the former, is always expressive of a 
bad quality, with the latter, of a good. With us, 
itis a virtue, with them, it was avice. Nor can 
it be justly affirmed that the word expressed 
the same disposition of mind, with Pagans, as with 

Jews and Christians, and that the only difference 
- was, in the opinion or judgment formed con- 
cerning this disposition; that the former looked 
upon it with a favourable eye, the latter with an 
unfavourable. For this is far from being the 
case. ‘The quality of which it is expressive, in 
classical use, is totally different from that which 
it expresses, in the sacred writings. In the first 
it corresponded exactly to, and was commonly 
translated by, the Latin humilis, which in profane 
authors, always conveys a bad meaning, and de- 
notes such a feeble, mean, and abject temper, 
as is the very reverse of that fortitude, that su- 
periority to death, shame, and pain, which the 
law of Christ so peremptorily exacts, and with 
which the faith of Christ so powerfully inspires 
the genuine disciple. Tamewvotys, the abstract, 
is comprised by Aristotle*t under juxgowvya, 
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pusillanimity ; or, as explained by lexicographers, 
“animus demissus et abjectus ;’ and contrasted 
to méeyahowvyta, magnanimity, “ animi celsitudo.” 
And to evince that the Latin term, in heathen 
authors, has the same meaning with the Greek, I 
need no better authority than Cicero, who says”, 
“Succumbere doloribus, eosque humil: animo 
“ inbecilloque ferre miserum est, ob eamque ,de- 
“ bilitatem animi, multi parentes, multi amicos, 
“ nonnulli patriam, plerique autem seipsos penitus 
“ perdiderunt.” ‘To this he opposes, “ Robustus 
“ animus et excelsus, qui omni est liber cura et 
“angore, cum et mortem contemnit,’ &c. The 
temper of mind here condemned by Cicero, every 
Christian will condemn as much as he; and the 
application of the term humilis to this temper, is a 
demonstration, that, with him, the word was the 
sign of an idea very different from that, of which 
it has since, in conformity to the style of the 
Italic translation, been made the sign, by ecclesias- 
tical authors. 

We may observe, by the way, that the English 
word humility, though borrowed directly from 
the Latin, conveys ‘not the classical, but the 
scriptural sense of the word tamevotys or tamevvo- 
peoovrvyn, which Castalio, over-zealous for the 
Latinity of his style, never renders humilitas, but 
always modestia. ‘This word modestia, however, 
does not express adequately the sense of the origi- 
nal. JWodesty relates only to the opinion of men, 
humility relates also, and principally, to the unerr- 
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ing judgment of God; and includes such a com- 
bination of qualities as no species of polytheism ° 
could give a foundation for. It implies, along 
with a modest self-diffidence, a sense of unworthi- 
ness in the sight of God, accompanied with a 
profound veneration of his perfections. Accord- 
ingly piety, meekness, and modesty, make, if I 
may so express myself, the principal figures in the 
groupe. So far from involving any thing of that 
weak timidity and irresolution expressed in the 
passage quoted from the philosopher, as compre- 
hended in the classical sense of the term humilis ; 
it, on the contrary, implies, in every situation, a 
submission to the will of Heaven, without repining 
or reserve, founded in a consciousness of one’s 
.own ignorance of what is best, upon the whole, 
and an unshaken confidence in the goodness, wis- 
dom, and power of God, by whose providence all 
events are over-ruled. 

This is one of those terms which, in the mouth 
of a Jew or a Christian, an idolater could not com- 
prehend, till he had previously acquired some 
uction of the Biblical theology. ‘To some people 
it may appear strange, that so much knowledge 
should be thought necessary for qualifying one 
to understand the words in current use in any 
language. But to those more deeply versed in 
these matters there will be nothing surprising in 
the remark. They will be sensible that the 
modern names, pedantry, gallantry, foppery, co- 
guetry, prudery, and many others, could not be 
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than by circumlocutions. Montesquieu* observes 
of what is called honour in the monarchies of Eu- 
rope, that it is unknown, and consequently unnam- 
ed in the despotisms of Asia, and that it would 
even be a matter of some difficulty to render the 
term, as understood by Europeans, intelligible to a 
Persian. : 


§ 3. I sHourtp not have been so particular on 
the different acceptations of some words, as used 
by Jews and by Pagans, but in order to illustrate 
more effectually that important proposition, that 
Scripture will ever be found its own best inter- 
preter; and to evince, what was remarked before, 
that the manners and sentiments of a people, 
being closely connected with their constitution 
and customs, sacred and civil, have a powerful in- 
fluence on the language, especially on those com- 
binations of ideas, which serve to denote the 
various phases (pardon the unusual application 
of the term) both of virtue and of vice, as display- 
ed in the characters of individuals. For, though 
some traces of all the virtuous, and all the vicious, 
qualities of which human nature is susceptible, 
will perhaps be found in every country; these 
qualities are greatly diversified im their appear- 
ance, imasmuch as they invariably receive a kind 
of signature, or peculiar modification, from the 
national character. One plain consequence of 
this doctrine has been already considered, name- 
ly, that there will be a diversity in the associated 
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ideas classed under the appellatives, and conse- 
quently in the genius of the languages, wherever 
there is a diversity of character, in the nations 
which use them. 


§ 4. Iam now going to exemplify another con- 
sequence of this doctrine, which is, that the lan- 
guage of the same people will vary from itself, or, 
to speak more properly, from what it was ina 
former period, when the people themselves un- 
dergo a material alteration from what they were, 
in any of the respects above mentioned. Indeed 
it is manifest that, if a nation should continue at 
the same precise degree of advancement in the 
sciences and arts, both elegant and useful, should 
undergo no variation, in their form of government, 
religion, and laws, and should have little or no 
intercourse with foreigners, their language and 
idiom would, in all essential characters, remain 
the same. These two, language and idiom, though 
often confounded, I have had occasion to discrimi- 
nate before. The distinction deserves our at- 
tention the more, as some of the causes men- 
tioned, operate more upon the one, and others 
more upon the other; and as one of them may be 
even totally altered, whilst the other is retained. 
This was accordingly the case with the Jewish 


nation. 


§ 5. Durie the Babylonish captivity, the Jews 
scattered through the Assyrian provinces lost 
irrecoverably, in consequence of the mixture with 
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strangers so much superior to them in number 
and consideration, their vernacular dialect. But, 
in consequence of their attachment to their re- 
ligion (which included their polity and law); in 
consequence of their inviolable regard to their 
own customs, and of their detestation, both of the 
customs, and of the arts, of the heathen; in con- 
sequence of their veneration for the sacred books, 
and their never hearing any other than a literal 
version of them in the public offices of religion, 
they still, in a great measure, preserved the idiom ; 
insomuch that, if the Chaldee of Jerusalem was 
not as different from the Chaldee of Babylon as 
the Greek of the synagogue was from the Greek 
of the classics, the only assignable reason per- 
haps is, that the idiom of the Hebrew and that 
of the Chaldee were originally more akin to 
each other, than the idiom of the Greek was 
to either. Now the idiom keeps a much firmer 
hold of the mind, than the words, which are 
mere sounds, do, and which, compared with the 
other, may be considered as but the body, the 
material part of a language, whereof the idiom is 
the soul. 

Though the Jewish tongue therefore became 
different, their idiom was nearly the same. I say 
nearly so; hence we infer, that the knowledge 
of the style and idiom of the Old Testament 
must throw light upon the New: but it was 
not entirely the same. Hence we conclude the 
utility of knowing the state of the rabbinical and 
traditionary learning of that people in the days 
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of our Saviour, this being the most effectual 
means of illustrating those particulars wherein the 
idiom of the New Testament differs from that 
of the Old. It was indeed impossible that such 
an intercourse with strangers as extirpated their 
language, should not be productive of some effect 
on their notions of things, sentiments, and man- 
ners. And changes produced in the sentiments 
and manners of a people, never fail to show them- 
selves in their writings. 


§ 6. But, if what happened during their captivi- 
ty had some effect on these; what followed after 
their return to Judea had a much greater. ‘The 
persecutions they endured under the Grecian 
empire, on account of their religion, did, as is 
often the case, greatly endear it to them, and 
make them consider it in a light, in which (what- 
ever may be said of individuals) they seem 
never as a nation to have considered it in before. 
It became more an object and a study to them. 
Sensible how little their perseverance secured 
them the temporal advantages held forth in the 
letter of the law, they became fond of attending 
to those spiritual and sublime interpretations, 
both of the law, and of the prophets, which 
served to fortify the mind against all secular 
losses and misfortunes, and inspire it with hope, 
in the immediate views of torture, and of death. 
Besides, the imtercourse which, from the time 
of the Macedonian conquests, they unavoidably . 
had with the Greeks, introduced insensibly, into 
their manner of treating religion, an infusion of the 
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philosophic spirit, with which they had before 
been utterly unacquainted. 

The Greeks were perhaps the most inquisitive, 
the most ingenious, and the most disputatious, 
people that ever appeared upon the earth. The 
uncommon importance which the Jews attributed 
to their religious peculiarities, both in doctrine, 
and in ceremonies, and their abhorrence of the 
ceremonies of other nations, with whom they 
would have no intércommunity in worship, could 
not fail to provoke the scrutiny and contradiction 
of a people at once so acute and so conceited as 
the Greeks. The Jews also, in self-defence, be- 
gan to scrutinize and argue. On examining and 
comparing, they perceived, in a stronger light 
than ever, the inexpressible futility and absurdity 
of the mythology of the Greeks, and the noble 
simplicity, purity, and sublimity of their own the- 
ology. The spirit of inquiry begot among them, 
as might have been expected, the spirit of dogma- 
tizing, a spirit quite unknown to their ancestors, 
though many centuries had elapsed from their es- 
tablishment in Canaan, to the period of which I 
am speaking. One of the first consequences of 
the dogmatical spirit was a division into factions 
and sects. 

In this state we find them, in the days of our 
Lord; the whole nation being split into Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes. Now, of such party 
distinctions there is not a single vestige in the Old 
Testament. The dogmatists, on the different 
sides, would have recourse to different theories, 
the theories would give rise to particular phrases, 
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by which the peculiar opinions of the partizans 
would be expressed, and even to particular appli- 
cations of the words and phrases to which they 
had been accustomed before.. Hence the useful- 
ness of understanding their differences, and tenets, 
and manner of expounding sacred writ. 


§ 7. But, though the differences in opinions, 
and modes of exposition, which prevailed in the 
different sects, do not much affect the style of the 
historical part of the New Testament, which, in its 
nature, gives less occasion for introducing subtle- 
ties in speculation, and was written by men who, 
from their education, cannot be supposed to have 
entered much into the polemical discussions of 
those days; they may reasonably be supposed to 
affect the style of the epistolary writings, especial- 
ly of Paul, who was an adept in all the Jewish 
learning of the age. Indeed we learn from Philo, 
Josephus, and the talmudical writers, that their lite- 
rati, at that period, were become fond of assigning 
a moral significance and purpose to all the ritual 
observances of the law, and of applying the words 
and phrases relating to these, in a certain figura- 
tive and mystical manner. ‘That, in their mode of 
application, they would often be whimsical, I do 
not deny; but that the New Testament itself gives 
ground to think that their ceremonies and carnal 
ordinances, as the Apostle calls them‘, were in- 
tended to adumbrate some spiritual and more 
important imstructions, appears to me uncontro- 
vertible. . 


f 


44 Heb. ix. 10. 
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But whatever be in this, it must be allowed to 
be a matter of some moment, that we form a right 
notion of the different dogmas and prevailing taste 
of the time. ‘The reason is evident. ‘The sacred 
writers, in addressing those of their own nation, 
would doubtless, in order to be understood, adapt 
themselves, as their great Master had done before 
them, to the prevailing idiom and phraseology. 
Now, this is to be learned only from the common 
usages, and from. the reigning modes of thinking 
and reasoning, which distinguished the people in 
that age and nation. 


PART IT. 


THE DIFFICULTIES FOUND IN TRANSLATING THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Ir can scarcely admit a doubt that, as every lan- 
guage has in it something peculiar, and as the 
people of every nation have customs, rites, and 
manners wherein they are singular; each tongue 
will have its special difficulties ; which will always 
be the greater to strangers, the more remote the 
customs, rites, and manners of the nation are, from 
the customs, rites, and manners of other nations: 
for, in the same proportion, the genius of the 
tongue will differ from that of other tongues. If so, 
it 1s no wonder that the distinguishing particulari- 
ty of the Jews in constitution, sentiments, ceremo- 
nies, and laws, should render it more difficult to 
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translate, with justness, from their language, than 
to translate from the language of any people who, 
in all the respects aforementioned, do- not so re- 
markably differ from others. 

It may be proper here to point out, more par- 
ticularly, where difficulties of this kind will be 
found principally to lie. It is evident that they will 
not at all affect the construction of the sentences, 
or the inflections of the words. The analogy of 
the language, and its whole grammatical structure, 
may be very simple, and easily acquired, whatever 
be the customs of the people, or how extraordmary 
soever they may appear to us. Further, simple 
narration is not that kind of writing which will be 
much affected by those difficulties. The nouns 
which occur in it are generally of the first class, 
mentioned in the preceding part of this Disserta- 
tion. And in these, from the principles formerly 
explained, the interpreter will not often meet with 
any thing to retard his progress. If the narrative 
be of matters which concern the community at 
large, as in civil history, there will no doubt be 
frequent recourse to the words of the third class. 
But in regard to these, the method of adopting the 
original term, established by universal practice, and 
founded in necessity, whereby translators extricate 
themselves when correspondent terms cannot be 
found, does in effect remove the difficulty. And 
even when words of the second class occur, as will 
sometimes happen, there is a greater probability 
that the context will ascertain their meanmg in an 
historical work, than there is where they occur in 
any other kind of writing, such as the didactic, the 

Vol. I. ee 
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declamatory, the proverbial, or aphoristic, and the 
argumentative. 

This is the first difficulty proper to be mention- 
ed, arising from difference of manners, a difficulty 
which cannot be said to affect the sacred writings 
peculiarly otherwise than in degree. It is always 
the harder to reach, ma version, the precise sig- 
nification of the words of the original, the wider 
the distance is in sentiments and manners, be- 
tween the nation in whose language the book is 
written, and the nation into whose language it is to 
be translated. 


§ 2. Tue second difficulty I shall take notice of, 
arises from the penury of words in the ancient 
oriental languages, at least in the Hebrew, a natu- 
ral consequence of the simplicity of the people, 
tne little proficiency made by them in sciences 
and arts, and their early withdrawing themselves, 
on account of religion, from the people of other 
nations. ‘The fewer the words are, in any lan- 
guage, the more extensive commonly is the signifi- 
cation given to every word; and the more exten- 
sive the signification: of a word is, there is the 
greater risk of its being misunderstood, in any 
particular application; besides, the fewness of 
words obliges writers of enlarged minds, for the 
sake of supplying the deficiency, frequently to 
recur to metaphor,’ synecdoche, metonymy, ca- 
tachresis, and other rhetorical tropes. ‘These, ac- 
cordingly, are always found to abound most in the 
scantiest tongucs. Now the frequent use of tropes 
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occasions an unavoidable obscurity, and sometimes 
ambiguity, in the expression. 


§ 3. A rnirp difficulty arises from the penury 
of books extant in the genuine and ancient He- 
brew, there being no more than the books of the 
Old Testament, and not even all these. When 
we consider the manner in which the knowledge 
of any language, even of our native tongue, is ac- 
quired, we find it is solely by attending to the 
several ways in which words are used in a vast 
variety of occurrences and applications, that the 
precise meaning is ascertained. As it is princi- 
pally from conversation, in our mother-tongue, or 
in any living language which we learn from those 
who speak it, that we have occasion to observe 
this variety, so it is only in books that we have 
occasion tq observe it, when employed in the ac- 
quisition of a dead language. Consequently, the 
fewer the books are, there is the greater risk of 
mistaking the sense, especially of those words 
which do not frequently occur. This has given 
rise to doubts about the meaning of some words, 
even of the first class, to wit, the names of a few 
natural objects, as plants, animals, and precious 
stones, which occur, but rarely, in Scripture, and, 
solely, in passages where sufficient light cannot be 
had from the context. 


§ 4. Iv may indeed be said, that as the writers 
of the New Testament, employed not the Hebrew, 
but the Greek language, in their compositions ; 
neither of the two remarks last mentioned can 
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affect them, however they may affect the penmen 
of the Old. The Greek is indeed a most copious 
language, and the books written in it are very nu- 
merous. But whoever would argue in this man- 
ner, must have forgotten, what has been fully 
evinced in the former Dissertation, that though 
the words, the inflection, and the construction in 
the books of the New Testament are Greek, the 
idiom is strictly Hebraical; or at least, he must 
not have reflected on the inevitable consequences 
of this doctrine; one of which is, that the He- 
braistic Greek, or Greek of the synagogue, as it 
has been called, will, in a great measure, labour un- 
der the same inconveniences and defects with the 
tongue on which its idiom is formed. Another 
consequence is, that the scarcity of books in the 
languege which is the parent of the idiom, is, in 
effect, a scarcity of the lights that are nevessary, or 
at least convenient, for the easier discovery of 
the peculiarities of the idiomatic tongue formed 
upon it. The reason of both is obvious; it is 
from that language we must learn the import of 
the phrases, and even sometimes of particular 
words, which otherwise would often prove unintel- 
ligible. 


§ 5. Tne fourth difficulty which the interpreter 
of the Bible has to encounter, arises from the na- 
ture of the prophetic style, a style highly figura- _ 
tive,.or, as some critics have thought proper to 
denominate it, symbolical. ‘The symbolic or typi- 
cal is, in my apprehension, very much akin to what 
may be called the allegoric style. There is, how- 
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ever, this difference: the symbols employed in 
prophecy have, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
acquired a customary interpretation from the estab- 
lished use in that mode of writing, and are seldom 
or never varied; whereas the allegory is more at 
the discretion of the writer. One consequence of 
this is, that in the former there is not required the 
same exactness of resemblance between the sym- 
bols, or the types and their antitypes, as 1s requir- 
ed inallegory. The reason is obvious. ‘The usual 
application supplies the defects in the first; 
whereas, in the second, it is solely by an accuracy 
of resemblance that an allegory can be distinguish- 
ed from a riddle. 

This difficulty however in the prophetic style, 
may be said, more strictly, to affect the expounder 
of the sacred oracles than the translator. For, in 
this mode of writing, there are two senses exhib- 
ited to the intelligent reader; first, the literal, and 
then the figurative : for, as the words are intended 
to be the vehicle of the literal sense, to the man 
who understands the language; so, the literal 
sense is intended to be the vehicle of the figura- 
tive, to the man whose understanding is exercised 
“to discern the things of the Spirit.” It is to 
such, therefore, in a particular manner, that what- 
ever is written in the symbolic style, in the New 
Testament, is addressed. Our Lord, to distin- 
guish such from the unthinking multitude, calls 
them those who have ears to hear. Whoso hath 
ears to hear, says he, let him hear®. The same 


42 Matth. xi. 15. xiii. 9. Mark, iv. 9. Luke, viii. 8. 
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expression is also used in the Apocalypse, a book 
of prophecies. And it deserves to be attended to, 
that Jesus Christ never employs these words in 
the introduction, or the conclusion, of any plain 
moral instructions, but always after some parable, 
or prophetic declarations figuratively expressed. 
Now, it is with the literal sense only, that the 
translator, as such, is concerned. For the literal 
sense ought invariably to be conveyed into the 
version, where, if you discover the antitype or 
mystical sense, it must be, though not through 
the same words, through the same emblems, as 
you do in the original. 

This also holds in translating allegory, apologue, 
and parable. A man may render them exactly 
into another tongue, who has no apprehension of 
the figurative sense. Who can doubt that any 
fable of Esop oz .Phedrus, for example, may be 
translated, with as much justness, by one who has 
not been told, and does not so much as guess the 
moral, as by one who knows it perfectly ?. Where- 
as the principal concern of the expounder is to 
discover the figurative import. In the New 
Testament, indeed, there is only one book, the 
Apocalypse, written entirely in the prophetic 
style: and it must be allowed that that book may 
be accurately translated by one who has no appre- 
hension of the spiritual meaning. However, in 
the greater part, both of the historical, and of the 
epistolary, writings, there are prophecies inter- 
spersed. Besides, some knowledge in the diction 


4 Rey. B. Well. 17. 29. 
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and manner of the prophets is necessary for the 
better apprehension of the application made in 
the New Testament, of the prophecies of the Old, 
and the reasonings of the Apostles in regard to 
those prophecies.—Indeed it may be affirmed in 
general, that for translating justly what is of a 
mixed character, where the emblematic is blended 
with the historical, some knowledge of the mystic 
applications is more essential, than for translating 
unmixed prophecy, allegory, or parable. 


§ 6. I sat, mention, as the cause of a fifth 
difficulty in the examination, and consequently in 
the right interpretation, of the Scriptures, that, 
before we begiif to study them critically, we have 
been accustomed to read them in a translation, 
whence we have acquired a habit of considering 
many ancient and oriental terms, as perfectly 
equivalent to certain words in modern use in our 
own language, by which the other have been 
commonly rendered. And this habit, without a 
considerable share of knowledge, attention, and 
discernment, 1s almost never perfectly to be 
surmounted. What makes the difficulty still the 
greater is that, when we begin to become ac- 
quainted with other versions beside that into our 
mother-tongue, suppose Latin, French, Italian ; 
these, in many instances, instead of correcting, 
serve but to confirm the effect. For, in these 
translations, we find the same words in the original, 
uniformly rendered by words which we know to 
correspond exactly, in the present use of those 
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tongues, to the terms employed in our own trans- 
lation. 

I hope I shall not be so far misunderstood by any, 
as to be supposed to insinuate, by this remark, that 
people ought to delay reading the Scriptures in a 
translation, till they be capable of consulting the 
original.. This would be to debar the greater part 
of Mankind from the use of them altogether, and 
to give up the many immense advantages derived 
from the instructions, contained in the very worst 
versions of that book, for the sake of avoiding a 
few mistakes, comparatively small, into which one 
may be drawn, even by the best. A child must 
not be hindered from using his legs in walking, on 
pretence that if he be albsved to awa it will be 
impossible always to secure him from falling. My 
intention in remarking this difficulty, is to show 
first, that those early etities: however proper and 
even necessary in Christians, are nevertheless at- 
tended with this mconveniency, that at a time 
when we are incompetent judges, prepossessions 
are insensibly formed on mere habit or association, 
which afterwards, when the judgment is more 
mature, cannot easily be surmounted; 2dly, to 
account in part, without recurring to obscurity m 
the original, for the greater difficulty said to be 
found in explaining holy writ, than in expounding 
other works -of equal antiquity; and, 3dly, to 
awake a proper circumspection and caution, in 
every one who would examine the Scriptures with 
that attention which the ineffable importance of 
the subject merits. 
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But, in order to set the observation itself in re- | 
lation to this fifth difficulty in the strongest light, 
it would be necessary to trace the origin, and 
give, as it were, the history of some terms, which 
have become technical amongst ecclesiastical 
writers, pointing out the changes which in a course 
of ages they have insensibly undergone. When 
alterations are produced by slow degrees, they 
always escape the notice of the generality of peo- 
ple, and sometimes even of the more discerning. 
For a term once universally understood to be 
equivalent to an original term whose place it occu- 
pies in the translation, will naturally be supposed 
to be still equivalent, by those who do not sufh- 
ciently attend to the variations, in the meanings of 
words, which the tract of time, and the alterations 
in notions and customs thence arising, have im- 
perceptibly imtroduced. Sometimes etymology 
too contributes to favour the deception. Is there 
one of a thousand, even among the readers of the 
original, who entertains the smallest suspicion 
that the words, blasphemy, heresy, mystery, 
schism, do not convey to moderns, precisely the 
same ideas which the Greek words Biacgnte, 
KLQEGLS, LUSHoLoY, oytoua, in the New ‘Testament, 
conveyed to Christians, in the times of the Apos- 
tles? Yet that these Greek and English words 
are far from corresponding perfectly, I shall take 
an occasion of evincing afterwards®. The same 
thing may be affirmed of several other words and 
even phrases which retain their currency on re- 


48 Dissertation ix. 
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ligious subjects, though very much altered in their 
signification. 


§ 7. Tue sixth and last difficulty, and perhaps 
the greatest of all, arises from this, that our opin- 
ions on religious subjects are commonly formed, 
not indeed before we read the Scriptures, but be- 
fore we have examined them. The ordinary con- 
sequence is, that men afterwards do not search 
the sacred oracles in order to find out the truth, 
but in order to find what may authorize their own 
opinions. Nor is it, indeed, otherwise to be ac- 
counted for,-that the several partizans of such an 
endless variety of adverse sects (although men 
who, on other subjects, appear neither weak nor 
unfair, in their researches) should all, with so 
much confidence, maintain that the dictates of holy 
writ are perfectly decisive, in support of their 
favorite dogmas, and in opposition to those of 
every antagonist. Nor is there, in the whole his- 
tory of mankind, a clearer demonstration than this, 
of the amazing power of prejudice and prepos- 
session. 

It may be said, that mterest often warps men’s 
judgment, and gives them a bias towards that side 
of a question in which they find their account ; 
nay, it may even be urged further that, in cases in 
which it has no influence on the head, it may se- 
duce the heart, and excite strenuous combatants in 
defence of a system which they themselves do not 
believe. I acknowledge that these suppositions 
are not of things impossible. Actual mstances 
may be found of both. But, for the honour of hu- 
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man nature, I would wish to think that those of 
the second class now mentioned, are far from being 
numerous. But, whatever be in this, we certainly 
have, in cases wherein interest is entirely out of 
the question, nay, wherein it appears evidently 
on the opposite side, irrefragable proofs of the 
power of prepossession, insomuch that one would 
almost imagine that, in matters of opinion, as in 
matters of property, a right were constituted, mere- 
ly by preoccupancy. ‘This serves also to account, 
in part, for the great diversity of sentiments in 
regard to the sense of Scripture, without recurring 
to the common plea of the Romanists, its obscurity 
and ambiguity. 


§ 8. Tuus the principal difficulties to be en- 
countered in the study of Biblical criticism are six, 
arising, Ist, from the singularity of Jewish customs ; 
2dly, from the poverty (as appears) of their native 
language; 3dly, from the fewness of the books ex- 
tant in it; 4thly, from the symbolical style of the 
prophets ; 5thly, from the excessive influence 
which a previous acquaintance with translations 
may have occasioned; and, 6thly, from preposses- 
sions, in what y way soever acquired, in regard to 


religious tenets. 


Dissertation the Third. 


| 


Of the Style of the Scripture History, particularly the Gospels. 
Its Perspicuity defended against the Objections of Father 


Simon. 


From what has been evinced in the preceding 
discourse, it will, not improbably, be concluded that 
the style of holy writ, both of the New Testament, 
and of the Old, of the historical books, as well as 
of the prophetical, and the argumentative, must be 
generally obscure, and often ambiguous. So 
much, and with so great plausibility and acute- 
ness, has been written, by some learned men, in 
proving this point, that were a person, before he 
ever read the Scriptures, either in the original, or 
in a translation, to consider every topic they have 
employed, and to observe how much, in regard to 
the truth of such topics, is admitted by those who 
cannot entirely acquiesce in the conclusion, he 
would infallibly despair of reaping any instruction, 
that could be depended on, from the study of the 
Bible; and would be almost tempted to pronounce 
it altogether unprofitable. 

What can exceed the declarations, to this pur- 
pose, of the celebrated Father Simon, a very emi- 
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nent critic, and probably the greatest oriental 
scholar of his age? “We ought,” says he*, “to 
“ regard it as unquestionable, that the greater part 
“of the Hebrew words are equivocal, and that 
their signification is entirely uncertain. ' For this 
reason, when a translator employs in his version 
“the interpretation which he thinks the best, he 
“cannot say absolutely that that interpretation 
“ expresses truly what is contained in the original. 
“There is always ground to doubt whether the 
“ sense which he gives to the Hebrew words be 
“ the true sense, because there are other meanings 
“which are equally probable.” Again®, “ They 
“ {the Protestants] do not consider that even the 
“most learned Jews doubt almost every where 
“ concerning the proper signification of the Hebrew 
words, and that the Hebrew lexicons composed 
by them, commonly contain nothing but uncer- 
“tain conjectures.” Now, if matters were really 
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48 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. ii. On doit supposer comme 
une chose constante, que la plus part des mots Hebreux sont 
equivoques, et que leur signification est entierement incertaine. 
C’est pourquoi lors qu’un traducteur employe dans sa version 
Vinterpretation qu’il juge la meilleure, on ne peut pas dire ab- 
solument, que cette interpretation exprime au vrai ce qui est 
contenu dans loriginal. Il y a toujours lieu de douter, si le 
sens qu’on donne aux mots Hebreux est le veritable, puis qu’il 
y en a d’autres qui ont autant de probabilité. 


49 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. iii. ch. iv. Ils n’ont pas pris garde, 
que méme les plus scavans Juifs doutent presque par tout de la 
signification propre des mots Hebreux, et que les dictionaires 
qu’ils ont composés de la langue Hebraique ne contiennent le 
plus souvent que de conjectures incertaines. 
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as here represented, there could be no question 
that the study of Scripture would be mere loss of 
time, and that, whatever might be affirmed of the 
ages of the ancient prophets, it could not be said 
at present, that there is any revelation extant of 
what preceded the times of the Apostles. For a 
revelation which contains nothing but matter of 
doubt and conjecture, and from which I cannot 
raise even a probable opinion that is not counter- 
balanced by opinions equally probable, is no reve- 
lation at all. How defective, on this hypothesis, 
the New Testament would be, which every where 
presupposes the knowledge and belief of the Old; 
and, in many places, how inexplicable without that 
knowledge, it is needless to mention. 


§ 2. Ir would not be easy to account for ex- 
aggerations so extravagant, in an author so judi- 
cious, and commonly so moderate, but by obsery- 
ing that his immediate aim, whereof he never 
loses sight, throughout his whole elaborate per- 
formance, is to establish tTraprtion, as the founda- 
tion of all the knowledge necessary for the faith 
and practice of a Christian. Scripture, doubtless, 
has its difficulties; but we know at least what, 
and where it is. As for tradition, what it is, how 
it is to be sought, and where it is to be found, 
it has never yet been in the power of any man to 
explain, to the satisfaction of a reasonable in- 
quirer. We are already in possession of the 
former, if we can but expound it. We cannot 
say so much of the latter, which, like Nebuchad- 
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nezzar’s dream, we have first to find, and then to 
interpret. 

I am not ignorant that Simon’s principal aim- 
has been represented by some of his own com- 
munion, particularly Bossuet bishop of Meaux, as 
still more hostile to religion, than from the account 
above given we should conclude it tobe. That 
celebrated and subtle disputant did not hesitate 
to maintain that, under the specious pretext of 
supporting the church, this priest of the Oratory 
undermined Christianity itself, a proceeding which, 
in the end, must prove fatal to an authority that 
has no other foundation to rest upon. The Bishop 
accordingly insists that the general tendency of his 
argument, as appears in every part of the work, 
is to insinuate a refined Socinianism, if not an uni- 
versal scepticism. Certain it is, that the ambiguous 
manner often adopted by our critical historian, 
and the address with which he sometimes eludes 
the expectation of his readers, add not a little 
probability to the reasoning of this acute antago- 
nist. When to any flagrant misinterpretation of 
a portion of Scripture mentioned in his work, 
we expect his answer from a critical examination 
of the passage, we are silenced with the tradition 
and authority of the church, urged in such a way 
as evidently suggests, that without recurring to 
her decision, there is no possibility of refuting 
the objections of adversaries, or discovering the 
truth ; and that our own reasonings, unchecked by 
her, if they did not subvert our faith altogether, 
would infallibly plunge us into all the errors of 
Socinus. ‘Thus most of his discussions concern- 
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ing the import of the sacred text conclude in 
an alternative which, whilst it conceals his own 
‘sentiments, bewilders his readers. The purport 
is, ‘If ye will be rational, ye must soon cease to, 
‘be Christians; and if ye will be Christians, ye 
‘must (wherever religion is concerned) cease to 
‘ be rational.’ This alternative of faith or reason, 
though not expressed in so many words, is but 
too plainly implied in those he uses. If for Chris- 
tian he had substituted Roman Catholic, or even 
any one denomination of Christians, the sentiment 
would not have been so generally controverted. 
As it is, he offers no other choice, but to believe 
every thing, how absurd soever, on an authority 
into the foundation of which we are not permitted 
to inquire, or to believe nothing at all. The 
Critical History has accordingly been observed 
to produce two contrary effects on readers of op- 
posite characters. Of the weak and timid it 
often makes ¢mplicit believers ; of the intelligent 
and daring it makes free-thinkers. ‘To which side 
the author himself leaned most, it would perhaps 
be presumptuous to say. But as his personal 
character and known abilities were much more 
congenial to those of the latter class than to those 
of the former, it was no wonder that he fell under 
suspicion with some shrewd but zealous Catho- 
lics, who looked on his zeal for tradition as no 
better than a disguise. But this only by the 
way. I mean not to consider here what was his 
real and ultimate scope in the treatise above men- 
tioned: it is enough for my purpose to ex- 
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amine his professed intention, which is to support 
tradition by representing Scripture as, in conse- 
quence of its obscurity, insufficient evidence of any 
doctrine. 

That Simon’s assertions above quoted are with- 
out bounds hyperbolical, can scarcely be doubted 
by any person who reflects. Of the prophetical 
writings I am not now to speak, though even, with 
regard to them, it were easy to show that such 
things could not be affirmed, in an entire consis- 
tency with truth. As to the historical books, | 
hope to prove, notwithstanding all that has been 
evinced on one side, and admitted on the other, 
that they are, in general, remarkable for perspicui- 
ty. Itis true that our knowledge of the tongue, 
for the reasons above mentioned, is defective ; but 
it is also true, that this defect is seldom so great as 
materially to darken the history, especially the 
more early part of it. 


§ 3. Tue first quality for which the sacred his- 
tory is remarkable is simplicity. ‘The Hebrew is 
a simple language. Their verbs have not, like 
Greek and Latin, a variety of moods and tenses, 
nor do they, like the modern languages, abound 
in auxiliaries and conjunctions. ‘lhe consequence 
is, that in narrative they express by several sim- 
ple sentences, much in the way of the relations 
usual in conversation, what im most other lan- 
suages would be comprehended in one complex 
sentence of three or four members. ‘Though 
the latter method has many advantages, in respect 


of elegance, harmony, and variety, and is essential 
VOL. 1 ' 
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to what is strictly called style; the former is in- 
comparably more perspicuous. Accordingly we 
may often observe that unlettered people who are 
very attentive to a familiar story told in their own 
homely manner, and perfectly understand it, 
quickly lose attention to almost any written his- 
tory, even the most interesting, the history con- 
tained in the Scriptures alone excepted. Nor 
is the sole reason of this exception, because they 
are more accustomed to that history than to any 
other, though no doubt this circumstance con- 
tributes to the effect; but it is chiefly because 
the simplicity of the diction brings it to the level 
of ordinary talk, and consequently does not put 
the minds of people who are no readers, so much 
to the stretch, as what is written, even in the 
least laboured style of composition, in any modern 
tongue, does in regard to those acquainted with 
the tongue. 


§ 4. Taxes for an example of the simplicity here 
meant, the first paragraph of Genesis, consisting 
of five not long verses, and containing not fewer 
than eleven sentences. The common punctuation 
does not indeed make them so many. When 
sentences are very short, we usually separate 
them by semicolons, sometimes by commas; but 
that is a complete sentence, in whatever way 
pointed, which conveys a meaning fully enunci- 
ated, and intelligible, independently of what pre- 
cedes or what follows; when what precedes, and 
what follows, is also intelligible, independently of 
it. 1. In the beginning God created the heaven 
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and the earth. 2. And the earth was without form 
and void. 3. And darkness was upon the face of 
the deep. 4. And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 5. 4nd God said, Let 
there be light. 6. And there was light. 7. And 
God saw the light, that it was good. 8. And God 
divided the light from the darkness. 9. And God 
called the light day. 10. And the darkness he 
called night. 11. And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day. “This is a just representa- 
tion of the strain of the original. A more perfect 
example of simplicity of structure we can no 
where find. The sentences are simple; the sub- 
stantives are not attended by adjectives, nor the 
verbs by adverbs, no synonymas, no superlatives, 
no effort at expressing things in a bold, emphatical, 
or uncommon manner. : 

In order to judge of the difference of this man- 
ner from that of ordinary compositions, we need 
only compare with it Castalio’s version of the pas- 
sage into Latin, wherein all, except the first sen- 
tence and the last, and consequently nine of those ° 
above recited, are comprised in one complicated 
period. “1. Principio creavit Deus celum et ter- 
“ram. 2. Quum autem esset terra iners atque 
“ rudis, tenebrisque effusum profundum, et divinus 
“ sniritus sese super aquas libraret, jussit Deus ut 
“ existeret lux, et extitit lux; quam quum videret 
“ Deus esse bonam, lucem secrevit a tenebris, et 
“lucem diem, et tenebras noctem appellavit. 3. 
“ Ita extitit ex vespere et mane dies primus.” 
Compare with this the version of the same passage 
in the Vulgate, which is literal like the English. 
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“In principio creavit Deus celum et terram. 
“ Terra autem erat inanis et vacua, et tenebre 
“erant super faciem abyssi; Et spiritus Det 
“ ferebatur super aquas. Dixitque Deus, Fiat 
“lux. Et facta est lux. Et. vidit Deus lucem 
“quod esset bona. Et divisit lucem a tenebris. 
“ Appellavitque lucem diem, et tenebras noctem. 
“ Factumque est vespere et mane dies unus.” 
The difference between these in point of per- 
spicuity, 1s to an ordinary hearer extremely 
great. So much. depends on the simplicity of 
structure, necessarily arising, in some degree, 
from the form of the language. Nothing is more 
characteristic of the simple manner than the in- 
troduction of what was spoken, directly in the 
words of the speaker; whereas, in the periodic 
style, we are informed obliquely of its purport. 
Thus what is in the Vulgate, “ Dixit Deus, Fiat 
“lux,” is in Castalio, “ Jussit Deus ut existeret 
6 oleh? 


§ 5. Bur beside this, there is a simplicity of 
sentiment, particularly in the Pentateuch, arising 
from the very nature of the early and uncultivated 
state of society about which that book is conver- 
sant. This renders the narrative in general ex- 
tremely clear and engaging. Simple manners 
are more easily described than manners highly 
polished and refined. Being also adapted to the 
ordinary ranks of people, and to all capacities, 
they much more generally excite attention, and 
interest the heart. It has been remarked, not 
unjustly, that though no two authors wrote in 
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languages more widely different both in genius 
and in form, than Moses and Homer, or treated 
of people who in their religious opinions and 
ceremonies were more opposite than were the He- 
brews and the Greeks, we shall hardly find any who 
resemble one another more than these writers, in 
an affecting and perspicuous simplicity, which 
suits almost every taste, and is level to every un- 
derstanding. Let it be observed that, in this com- 
parison, I have no allusion to imagery, or to any 
quality of diction, except that above mentioned. 
Now nothing contributes more to this resemblance 
than this circumstance which they have in com- 
mon, that both present to our view a rude, because 
little cultivated, state of human beings and poli- 
tics. The passions and the motives of the men 
recorded by them, display themselves without 
disguise. There is something wonderfully simple, 
and artless, even in the artifices related in their 
writings. If nature be not always exhibited by 
them naked, she is dressed in a plain decent 
garb, which, far from disguismg, accommodates 
her, and shows her to advantage. Natural beau- 
ties please always, and umiversally ; artificial 
ornaments depend, for their effect, on mode 
and caprice. They please particular persons 
only, or nations, and at particular times. Now, | 
as the writers above mentioned, though in many 
respects very dissimilar, resemble each other in 
this species of simplicity, they also resemble in a 
certain native perspicuity imvariably resulting 
therefrom. 
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§ 6. Homer is thought by many the most perspi- 
cuous writer in Greek; yet, in respect of idiom 
and dialect, he is so peculiar, that one is less as- 
sisted to understand him by the other composi- 
tions in the language, than to understand any 
other Greek writer in prose or verse. One would 
almost think that the only usage in the tongue 
which can enable us to read him, is his own. 
Were we, therefore, to judge from general topics 
which might plausibly be descanted upon, we 
should conclude that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are among the darkest books in the language; yet 
they are in fact the clearest. In matters of criti- 
cism, it is likewise unsafe to form general conclu- 
sions from a few examples, which may be pom- 
pously displayed, and, when brought. into view 
together, made appear considerable, but are as 
nothing in number, compared with those with 
which it is possible to contrast them. 


§ 7. InpEED most of Simon’s instances, in sup- 
port of his doctrine of the impenetrable darkness 
of Scripture, appear to me rather as evidences of 
the strait he was in to find apposite examples, 
than as tolerable proofs of his opinion. For my 
part, I frankly own that, from the conviction I 
had of the profound erudition and great abilities 
of the man, I was much more inclined to his 
opinion before, than after the perusal of his proofs. 
At first, ] could not avoid suspecting that a man 
of his character must have had something extra- 
ordinary, to which I had not attended, to advance, 
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in support of so extraordinary a position. J was 
at the same time certain that, as 1t was a point he 
had much at heart to enforce, the proofs he would 
bring from examples in support of it, would be the 
strongest he could find. 

Let us then consider some of the principal of 
these examples. What pains has he not taken to 
shew that 813 dara, does not necessarily imply, to 
make out of nothing 2? But if it do not, can any 
man consider this as an evidence of either the 
ambiguity, or the obscurity, of Hebrew? The 
doctrine that God made the world out of nothing, 
does not rest upon the import of that verb, but on 
the whole narration, particularly, on the first 
verse of Genesis compared with those which fol- 
low; whence we learn that God first made the 
chaotic matter, out of which he afterwards formed 
the material beings whereof the world is compos- 
ed. But passing this; for I mean not here to 
inquire into the grounds of that article, but into 
the obscurity of Scripture; who sees not that 
the original term is not more ambiguous, or 
more obscure, than those by which it is rendered 
into other languages? Is wowew, or even xufo in 
Greek, creo in Latin, or create in English, more 
definite ? Not in the least, as we may learn 
from the common dictionaries of these languages. 
In regard even to the scriptural use of the 
English word, God, in the two first chapters of 
Genesis, is said, in the common version, to have 
created those very things, of which we are also 
told, that he formed them out of the ground and 
out of the water. Are these languages then 
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(and as much may be said of all the languages I 
know) perfectly ambiguous and obscure? “ It is,” 
says Simon’, “the tradition of the synagogue 
“and of the church, which limits the vague mean- 
“img of these first words of Genesis.” But, if, 
wants be accounted vague, because they are gen- 
eral expressions, under which several terms more 
special are included, the much greater part of the 
nouns as well as the verbs, not of the oriental 
tongues only, but of every tongue, ancient and 
pedern must be denominated vague. Every 
name must be so that is not a proper name ; the 
name of a species, because applicable to many in- 
dividuals; more so the name of a genus, because 
applicable to many species ; and still more so, the 
name of a class or order, because applicable to 
many genera. 

Would it not be an abuse of sends to say that 
a man spoke vaguely, equivocally, or darkly, 
who told me that he had built a house for himself; 
because the verb to build does not suggest what 
the materials of the building were, whether stone, 
or brick, or wood, to any of which it may be 
equally applied; and because the noun house may 
equally denote a house of one story, or of seven 
stories, forty feet long, or four hundred? As far 
as the information went, the expression was 
clear and unequivocal. But it did not preclude 
the possibility of farther information on the sub- 
ject. And what single affirmation ever does pre- 
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clude this? Are we informed of nothing when 
we are told that God made all things? And if 
it should be added out of nothing, would not this 
be accounted additional information, and not the 
removal of any obscurity in the foregoing ? 
Would we not judge in the same manner, should 
aman, after acquainting us that he had built his 
house, add, that it was of marble, seventy feet 
long, and three stories high? Yet there would be 
still scope for further inquiry, and further informa- 
tion. Is a man told nothing who is not told every 
thing? And is every word obscure or ambiguous, 
that does not convey all the information that can 
be given upon the subject? This way of proving, 
adopted by our learned critic, is mdeed a novelty 
of its kind. 


§ 8. Avoruer of his examples is the word X33 
tsaba”, rendered by the Seventy xoomos, in the 
Vulgate ornatus, and by our translators host. 
Though this word be admitted to be equivocal 
taken by itself, as most nouns in every language 
are, its import in this passage is clearly ascertain- 
ed by the context to be metaphorical. Whether 
therefore it be rendered host with the English 
interpreters, xocuos with the Greek, or ornatus 
with the Latin, it makes no conceivable variation 
in the sense. Nobody, in reading our translation, 
ever thinks of an army of men, in the literal accep- 
tation, mustered in the sky. Nor is the diversity 


91 Gen. ii. 1. The whole verse is in the common version : 
Thus the heavens and the carth were finished, and all the host of 
them. 
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at all material, when the purport of the whole 
sentence is considered, between the different ver- 
sions which have been given of the two Hebrew 
words 177 thohu and 73 bohu*®?®. All concur in 
making them expressive of a chaos. 


§ 9. As to the version which, according to him, 
may be given to the three first verses of Gene- 
sis’, making of five or six simple sentences, one 
complex period, little more is necessary, than 
to remark that its very want of simplicity in such 
a book, written in so early an age, 1s a very strong 
presumption against it, being not less unsuited 
to the time of the histonan, than it is to the 
genius of the language. In what respect he could 
call it literal, or agrecable to the grammatical 
sense, I do not know; since it evidently departs 
from the ordinary import, as well 2s the usual 
construction of the words, and that not for giving 


52 Rendered in the English translation, without form and 
void, Gen. 1. 2. 


53:-The version is, “* Avant que Dieu crea le cicl et la terre, 
“© gue la terre etort sans forme, &c. que les tenebres etorent, §c. 
“ et que Vesprit de Dieu, §c. Dieu dit que la lumiere soit,” ge. 
Literally in English, Before that God created the heavens end 
the earth, that the earth was without form and void, that dark- 
ness was upon the face of the decp, and that the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters; God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light. Hist. Crit. de V. T. liv. iti, ch. iii. 
He mentions also another rendering: du commencement que, 
&c. But this seems only a more awkward way of expressing 
the same thing. 
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light to a passage otherwise obscure (which may 
reasonably excuse a small deviation from the let- 
ter), but for involving in darkness what is express- 
ed perspicuously. It is, besides, quite arbitrary. 
The copulative is thrice rendered “ Que,” that ; 
the fourth time it is omitted; and what follows 
is in the perfect of the indicative, the preceding 
clauses being in the potential or subjunctive 
mood. Now I may venture to affirm, that no con- 
ceivable reason can be assigned why this clause 
should be made choice of for the direct affirmation, 
and not of any of those preceding or following in 
the paragraph. 

Add to all this, that to make WYN bereshith, 
a conjunction, and render it “ priusquam,” avant 
que, is not only without, but against Biblical au- 
thority. YN beginning, is a very common 
noun, and joined with the prepositive 3 signifymg 
in, occurs in four places beside this. In these 
it is uniformly rendered as here, ev aeyy in the 
Septuagint, and 7 principio in the Vulgate, and 
cannot, in a consistency with the words connect- 
ed, be rendered otherwise. In the Targum or 
Chaldee paraphrase of Onkelos on the books 
of Moses, which in point of antiquity comes 
next to the Septuagint, it is rendered [?27)5, in 
principtis, in conformity to every other known 
translation. 

The opinion of Grotius and some learned Rab- 
bies, unsupported by either argument or example, 
_ nay, in manifest contradiction to both, is here of 
no weight. Scriptural usage alone must decide 
the question. These commentators, (with all de- 
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ference to their erudition and abilities be it spoken) 
being comparatively modern, cannot be considered 
as ultimate judges on a question depending entire- 
ly on an ancient use, whereof all the evidences that 
were remaining in their time, remain still, and are 
as open to our examination, as they were to theirs. 
In other points where there may happen to be in 
Scripture an allusion to customs or ceremonies, 
retained by the Jews, but unknown to us, the case 
is different. . But nothing of this kind is pretended 
here. It is therefore needless to enter further into 
particulars—What has been produced above will 
serve for a specimen of the evidence, brought by 
Father Simon, of the obscurity of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. And I imagine that, by the like argu- 
ments, | might undertake to prove any writing, 
ancient or modern, to be vague, ambiguous, and 
obscure. 


§ 10. THar some things, however, in the sacred 
history, not of great consequence, are ambiguous, 
and some things obscure, it was never my inten- 
tion to question. But such things are to be found, 
in every composition, in every language. Indeed, 
as the word perspicuous is a relative term (for 
that may be perspicuous to one which is obscure 
to another), it must be allowed also that the dead 
languages have, in this respect, a disadvantage, 
which is always the greater, the less the language 
is known. As to the multiplicity of meanings 
sometimes affixed to single words, one would be 
at a loss to say what tongue, ancient or modern, 
is most chargeable with this blemish. Any 
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person accustomed to consult lexicons will readily 
assent to what I say. In regard to English 
(in which we know that it is not impossible to 
write both unambiguously and perspicuously), if 
we recur to Johnson’s valuable Dictionary for the 
signification of the most common terms, both 
nouns and verbs, and. overlook, for a moment, our 
acquaintance with the tongue, confirmed by long 
and uninterrupted habit, we: shall be surprised 
that people can write intelligibly in it, and be 
apt to imagine that, in every period, nay, in 
every line, a reader will be perplexed in se- 
lecting the proper, out of such an immense va- 
riety of meanings as are given to the different 
words’. In this view of things the explanation 
of a simple sentence will appear like the solution 
of a riddle. 


§ 11. Bur no sooner do we return to practice, 
than these imaginations, founded merely on a 
theoretical and partial view of the subject, to- 
tally disappear. Nothing can be more pertinent, 
or better founded, than the remark of Mr. Le 
Clerc, “That a word which is equivocal by itself, 
“is often so clearly limited to a particular signifi- 
“cation by the strain of the discourse, as to 


54 Thus to the noun word Johnson eee te significations— 
to power 13, and to foot 16. The verb to make has, accord- 
ing to him, 66 meanings, to put 80, and to take, which is 
both neuter and active, has 134. This is but a small speci- 
men in nouns and verbs; the observation may be as amply 
illustrated in the other parts of speech. 
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“Jeave no room for doubt.” Nor has Simon paid 
a due regard to this most evident truth, though 
he pretends, in answering that writer, to have 
been aware of it’. He could not otherwise have 
run into such exaggerations as these: “The sig- 
“nification of the greater part of the Hebrew 
“words is entirely uncertain;” and “a translator 
“cannot say absolutely, that his interpretation 
“ expresses truly what is contained in the original, 
“there being always ground to doubt, because 
“there are other meanings which are equally 
“ probable ;” absurdities, which it were easy to 
confute from his own work, were this the proper 
place. 


§ 12. Ir may be asked in reply, But is not 
the poverty of the Hebrew tongue, of which the 
obscurity and the ambiguity seem to be the natu- 
ral consequences, acknowledged by all impartial 
critics ? In some sense it is, and I have acknow- 
ledged it very amply: but it deserves our notice, 
that much more has been inferred from this than 
there is foundation for. ‘The language of a people 
little advanced in- civilization, amongst whom 
knowledge of any kind has made but inconsidera- 
ble progress, and the arts of life are yet rude and 
imperfect, can hardly be supposed copious. But 
itis not sufficiently weighed, on the other hand, 
that, if their words be few, their ideas are few 
in proportion. Words multiply with the occasions 


>> Reponse aux Sentimens de quelques Theol. de Holl. 
cheexvi. 
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for employing them. And if, in modern languages, 
we have thousands of names, to which we can find 
none in Hebrew corresponding, we shall discover, 
upon inquiry, that the Hebrews were ignorant of 
the things to which these names are affixed by us 
as the signs. 

Knowledge precedes, language follows. No 
people have names for things unknown and unim- 
agined, about which they can have no conversa- 
tion. If they be well supplied in signs for ex- 
pressing these things with which they are, either 
in reality, or in imagination, acquainted, their 
language, considered relatively to the needs of the 
people who use it, may be termed copious; 
though, compared with the languages of more in- 
telligent and civilized nations, it be accounted 
scanty. ‘This is a scantiness, which might occa- 
sion difficulty to a stranger attempting to translate 
into it the writings of a more polished and im- 
proved people, who have more ideas as well as 
words, but would never be felt by the natives ; 
nor would it hurt, in the least, the clearness of 
their narratives, cencerning those matters which 
fall within the sphere of their knowiedge. There 
is no defect of signs for all the things which they 
can speak or write about, and it can never affect 
the perspicuity of what they do say, that they 
have no signs for those things whereof they have 
nothing to say, because they know nothing about 
them. 

Nay, it may be reasonably inferred that, in what 
is called a scanty language, where the signs are 
few, because the things to be signified are few, 
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there is a greater probability of precision than in 
a copious language, where the requisite signs 
are much more numerous, by reason of the 
multiplicity of. things to be represented by them. 
The least deviation from order will be observed im 
a small company, which would be overlooked in a 
crowd. The source of much false reasoning on 
this head, is the tendency people have to imagine 
that, with the same extent of subject which might 
have employed the pen of an ancient Greek, the 
Hebrews had perhaps not one fourth part of their 
number of words. Had this been the case, the 
words must indeed have béen used very indefi- 
nitely. But as the case really stood, it is not so 
easy to decide, whether the terms (those especially 
for which there is most occasion in narrative) be 
more vague in their signification in Hebrew, than 
mn other languages. 


§ 13. Bur, to descend from abstract reasoning 
to matters of fact, which in subjects of this kind, 
are more convincing, “ It is false,” says Le Clerc, 
“that there is always ground to doubt whether 
“ the sense which one gives to the Hebrew words 
“ be the true sense; for, in spite of all the ambi- 
“ guities of the Hebrew tongue, all the interpre- 
“ters of Scripture, ancient and modern, agree 
“ with regard to the greater part of the history, 
“and of the Jewish religion.” Le Clere is rather 
modest in his assertions: but in fact he was too 
much of Simon’s opimion on this article, as ap- 
pears particularly from his Prolegomena to the 
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Pentateuch®. Otherwise he might have justly 
asserted that the points rendered doubtful by the 
obscurity or the ambiguity of the text, bear not 
to those which are evident, the proportion of one 
to an hundred in number, and not of one to a 
thousand in importance. Let it be observed that I 
speak only of the doubts arising from the obscu- 
rity of Scripture ; for, as to those which may be 
started by curiosity concerning circumstances not 
mentioned, such doubts are, on every subject, sa- 
cred and profane, innumerable. But in questions 
of this sort, it is a maxim with every true and 
consistent Protestant, that the faith of a Christian 
is not concerned. 

Simon’s reply is affectedly evasive. At the 
same time that it, in fact, includes a concession 
subversive of the principles he had advanced, it is 
far short of what every person of reflection must 
see to be the truth. He tells us that “he never 
“doubted, that one might understand Hebrew 
“well enough to know in gross and in general, the 
“ Biblical histories; but this general and confused 
“ knowledge does not suffice for fixing the mind 
“in what regards the articles of our belief.” 
Now what this author meant by knowing in gross 


56 Dissert. I. chap. vi. 


57 Mr. Simon n’a jamais douté qu’on n’eut assez de con- 
‘¢ noissance de la. langue Hebraique pour savoir en gros et en 
“¢ general les histoires de Ja Bible. Mais cette connoissance 
“¢ generale et confuse ne suffit pas pour arréter esprit dans ce 
“‘ qui regarde les points de notre creance.’”?’ Reponse aux 
Sentimens de quelq. Theolog. de Holl. ch. xvi. © 
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and in general, (which is a more vague expression 
than any I remember in the Pentateuch,) I will 
not attempt to explain; but it is not in my power 
to conceive any kind of knowledge, gross or pure, 
general or special, deducible from a writing 
wherein “ there is always ground to doubt whether 
“ the sense assigned be the true sense, because 
« there are other meanings which are equally pro- 
“ bable.’ There is in these positions a manifest 
contradiction. When the probabilities in the op- 
posite scales balance each other, there can result 
no knowledge, no nor even a reasonable opinion. 
The mind is in total suspense between the contra- 
ry, but equal, evidences. 


§ 14. But, to be more particular ; what historic- 
al point of moment recorded in Genesis, is inter- 
preted differently by Jews of any denomination, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Karaites, Rabbinists, or 
even Samaritans? Let it be observed that I speak 
only of their literal or grammatical interpretations 
of the acknowledged text, and neither of their m- 
terpolations, nor of their mystical expositions and 
allegories, which are as various aS men’s imagina- 
tions: for with these it is evident that the perspi- 
cuity of the tongue is no way concerned. Or is 
there one material difference, in what concerns the 
history, among Christians of adverse sects, Greeks, 
Romanists, and Protestants; or even between 
Jews and Christians? This book has been trans- 
lated into a great many languages, ancient and 
modern, into those of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Is 
not every thing that can be denominated an event 
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of consequence similarly exhibited in them all? 
In all we find one God, and only one, the maker of 
heaven and earth, and of evéry thing that they 
contain. From all we learn that the world was 
made in six days, that God rested the seventh. 
All agree in the work of each day, in giving man 
dominion over the brute creation, in the formation 
of the woman out of the body of the man, in the 
‘prohibition of the tree of knowledge, in man’s 
transgression and its consequences, in the murder 
of Abel by his brother Cain, in the deluge, in the 
preservation of Noah’s family, and of the animal 
world, by the ark, in the confusion of tongues, in 
the histories given of the patriarchs. 

It were tedious, [ had almost said endless, to 
enumerate every thing. Take the story of Joseph 
for an example, the only one I shall specify. In 
what version of that most interesting narrative, 
oriental or occidental, ancient or modern, Jewish 
or Christian, Popish or Protestant, is any thing 
which can be justly called material, represent- 
ed differently from what it is in the rest? Do 
we not clearly perceive in every one of them the 
partiality of the parent, the innocent simplicity of 
the child, the malignant envy of the brothers, their 
barbarous purpose so cruelly executed, their arti- 
fice for deceiving their father, the young man’s 
slavery in Egypt, his prudence, fidelity, piety, 
chastity, the infamous attempt of his mistress, and 
the terrible revenge she took of his virtuous refu- 
sal, his imprisonment, his behaviour in prison, the 
occasion of his release, Pharaoh’s dreams, and Jo- 
seph’s interpretation, the exaltation of the latter in 
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Egypt, the years of plenty and the years of famine, 
the interviews he had with his brothers, and the 
affecting manner im which he, at last, discovered 
_ himself to them? Is there any one moral lesson 
that may be deduced from any part of this his- 
tory, (and none surely can be more instructive,) 
which is not sufficiently supported by every 
translation with which we are acquainted? Or 
is this coincidence of translations, in every ma- 
terial circumstance, consistent with the represen- 
tations which have been given of the total obscu- 
rity and ambiguity of the original? The reverse 
certainly. 


§ 15. Nor is it necessary, in this inquiry, to con- 
fine one’s self to the points merely historical, 
though, for brevity’s sake, I have done it. Permit 
me only to add in a sentence, that the religious 
institutions, the laws and the ceremonies of the 
Jews, as far as they are founded on the express 
words of Scripture, and neither on tradition, nor on 
traditionary glosses, are, in every thing material, 
understood in the very same way, by both Jews 
and Christians. The principal points on which 
the Jewish sects differ so widely from one another, 
are supported, if not by the oral traditive law, at 
least by mystical senses, attributed by one party, 
and not acquiesced in by others, to those passages 
of Scripture, about the literal meaning whereof.all 
parties are agreed. 


§ 16. Yer our critic will have it, that our 
knowledge of these things is confused and gene- 
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ral. He had granted more, as we have seen, than 
was compatible with his bold assertions above 
quoted ; and therefore to disguise a little the in- 
consistency of those assertions with the concession 
now made, he encumbers it with the epithets 
confused and general. But let the fact speak for 
itself. Had there been any source of confusion in 
the original, was it possible that there should have 
been such a harmony in translations made into 
languages so different, and by men who, in many 
things that concern religion, were of sentiments so 
contrary? But if this knowledge be confused and 
general, I should like to be informed what this 
author, and those who think as he does, would 
denominate distinct and particular. For my part, 
I have not a more distinct and particular notion 
of any history, I ever read, in any language, than 
of that written by Moses. And if there has not 
been such a profusion of criticism on the obscuri- 
ties and ambiguities which occur in other authors, 
it 1s to be ascribed solely to this circumstance, 
that what claims to be matter of revelation, 
awakens a closer attention, and excites a more 
scrupulous examination, than any other perform- 
ance which, how valuable soever, is infinitely less 
interesting to mankind. Nor is there a single 
principle by which our knowledge of the import 
of sacred writ, especially in what relates to Jewish 
and Christian antiquities, could be overturned, that 
would not equally mvolve all ancient literature in 
universal scepticism. 
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§ 17. Some perhaps will be ready to conclude 
from what has been advanced, that all new transla- 
tions of Scripture must be superfluous, since the 
language is so clear, that no preceding translator 
has missed the sense in points of consequence. 
It is indeed true, that no translator, that I know, 
has missed the sense in points of principal conse- 
quence, whether historical events, articles of faith, 
or rules of practice; insomuch that we may 
with Brown safely desire the sceptic®, “ to chuse 
“which he should like best or worst among 
“all the controverted copies, various readings, 
“ manuscripts, and catalogues, adopted by what- 
“ever church, sect, or party; or even any of 
“ the almost infinite number of translations made 
“ of these books in distant countries and ages, re- 
“lying on it as amply sufficient for all the great 
“ purposes of religion and christianity.” , 

Yet it is not to be argued that, because the 
worst copy or translation contains all the essen- 
tials of religion, it is not of real consequence, by 
being acquainted with the best, to guard against 
errors, which, though comparatively of smaller 
moment, anid not subversive of the foundation, 
impair the integrity, and often injure the consis- 
tency, as well as weaken the evidence, of our 
religious knowledge. Although the most essential 
truths are the most obvious, and accessible to the 
unlearned, as well as to the learned, we ought not to 
think lightly of any advances attainable in the divine 
science. ‘There is a satisfaction which the well- 
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disposed mind receives from an increase of know- 
ledge, that of itself does more than repay all the 
labour employed in the acquisition. If this hold, 
even in ordinary subjects, how much more in the 
most sublime? There is, besides, such a symme- 
try of parts in the divine institution we have by 
Jesus Christ, that a more thorough acquaintance 
with each part, serves to illustrate the other parts, 
and confirm our faith in the whole. And whatever 
in any degree corroborates our faith, contributes 
in the same degree to strengthen our hope, to 
enhance our love, and to give additional weight to 
all the motives with which our religion supplies 
us, to a pious and virtuous life. 

These are reasons which ought to weigh with 
every Christian, and the more copeeialion as the 
most minute examination will never be found an 
unprofitable study, even to the most learned. 
It is with the good things of the Spirit, as with what 
are called the good things of life; the most neces- 
sary are the most common, and the most easily 
acquired. But as, in regard to the animal life, it 
would be a reproach on those possessed of natural 
abilities, through torpid indolence, to look no fur- 
ther than mere necessaries, not exerting their 
powers for the attainment of those conveniencies 
whereby their lives might be rendered both more 
comfortable to themselves, and more beneficial to 
others ; it is, beyond compare, more blameworthy 
to betray the same lazy disposition, and the same 
indifference, in what concerns the spiritual life. 
Barely to have faith, does not satisfy the mind of 
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the pious Christian, whose ambition it is to be rich 
in faith. To have received of the celestial grace 
is not enough in point, either of acquirement, or 
of evidence, to him whose ardent and daily desire 
it is to grow in grace, and in the comfort of God’s 
Spirit. Now, to make progress in divine know- 
ledge, is (if I may be allowed the similitude) to 
improve the soil in which faith, and hope, and 
charity, and all the graces of the Spirit, must be 
sown and cultivated. 


§ 18. Bur, to return to the style of the sacred 
history, from which I fear this controversy, though 
exceedingly important, and intimately connected 
with the subject; has made me digress too far; 
there is another species of simplicity, besides the 
simplicity of structure, and the simplicity of sen- 
timent above mentioned, for which, beyond all the 
compositions J know in any language, Scripture 
history is remarkable. ‘This may be called sim- 
plicity of design. The subject of the narrative so 
engrosses the attention of the writer, that he is 
himself as nobody, and is quite forgotten by the 
reader, who is never led, by the tenour of the nar- 
ration, so much as to think of him. He introduces 
nothing as from himself. We have no opinions of 
his, no remarks, conjectures, doubts, inferences’; 
no reasonings about the causes, or the effects, of 
what is related. He never interrupts his reader: 
with the display, of either his talents, or his passions. 
He makes no digressions: he draws no characters : 
he gives us only the naked facts, from which 
we are left to collect the character. The utmost 
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he does in characterizing, and that but seldom, is 
comprised in a very few! words. And what is 
thus said, is not produced as his opinion, either of 
the person or of the thing, but as the known ver- 
dict of the time, or perhaps, as the decision of the 
Spirit. No attempt to shine, by means of the 
expression, composition, or sentiments. Plainness 
of language is always preferred, because the most 
natural, the most obvious, and the best adapted 
to all capacities. ‘Though, in style, by no means 
slovenly, yet, in little points, as about those gram- 
matical accuracies which do not affect the sense 
and perspicuity of the sentence, rather careless 
than curious. 


_ § 19. Now in the last of the three sorts of sim- 
plicity enumerated, our Lord’s biographers par- 
ticularly excel. This quality, or something akin 
to it, has been much and justly celebrated in some 
pagan writers, in Xenophon, for instance, among 
the Greeks, and Cesar among the Latins. It 
were easy, however, to show, were it a proper 
subject of discussion here, that the difference be- 
tween these and the sacred penmen, especially the 
Evangelists, is very considerable. In respect of 
the first species of simplicity mentioned, simplicity 
of structure, the difference of the genius of the 
Greek language from that of the Hebrew, must no 
doubt occasion some difference in the manner of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, from that. of 
Moses; but the identity of idiom explained in a 
former discourse”, occasions still a strong resem- 
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blance between them. If Genesis, therefore, may 
be justly said to possess the first rank of simplicity 
of composition in the sentences, the Gospels are 
certainly intitled to the second. But even these 
are not, in this kind, entirely equal among them- 
selves. John and Matthew have it in a higher 
degree than Mark and Luke. 

As to the second species, simplicity of senti- 
ment, arising chiefly from the uncultivated state of 
society, in the period and country about which the 
history is conversant; the change of times, which 
was doubtless very great, as well as the difference 
of subject, would necessarily confer the first de- 
gree here also upon the former. But in what was 
denominated simplicity of object or design, the 
Evangelists, of all writers, sacred and profane, 
appear the foremost. Their manner is indeed, 
in some respects, peculiar and unrivalled. It may 
not be amiss to consider a little, the circum- 
stances which gave occasion to this diversity and 
peculiarity. 


§ 20. For this purpose I beg leave to lay before 
the reader the few Pltowitite observations. Ist, 
I observe, that the state sail circumstances of 
things were, before the times of the Apostles, to- 
tally changed in Palestine, from what they had 
been in the times of the Patriarchs. The political 
alterations gradually brought upon the country, 
by a succession of revolutions In government, 
which made their condition so very unlike the 
pastoral life of their wandering forefathers, are 
too obvious to need illustration. 2dly, ‘Their 
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intercourse with strangers of different nations, to 
some of which they had been successively. in sub- 
jection, had, notwithstanding their -peculiarities 
in religion, introduced great changes in manners, 
sentiments, and customs. In our Saviour’s days 
we find the nation divided into religious sects and 
political parties; the former of which had their 
respective systems, schools, and patrons among 
the learned. Each sect had its axioms or lead- 
ing principles, and its particular mode of reason- 
ing from those principles. Now there is not a 
single trace of any thing similar to this in all 
the Old Testament history. 3dly, As the great 
object of our Lord’s ministry, which is the great 
subject of the Gospels, was to inculcate a doc- 
trine and morality with which none of their 
systems perfectly coincided; and: as, by conse- 
quence, he was opposed, by all the principal men 
of the different factions then in the nation, the 
greater part of his history must be employed 
in relating the instructions which he delivered 
to the people, and to his disciples, the disputes 
which he had with his antagonists, and the 
methods by which he recommended and supported 
lis doctrine, exposed their sophistry, and eluded 
their malice. 

This must give a colour to the history of the 
Messiah, very different from that of any of the 
ancient worthies recorded in the Old Testament; 
in which, though very instructive, there is com- 
paratively little delivered in the didactic style, and 
hardly any thing in the argumentative. A great 
deal of both we have in the Gospels. It ought 
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not here to pass unnoticed, that it is more in 
compliance with popular language, than in strict 
propriety, that I denominate his manner of enforc- 
ing moral instruction, arguing. Our Lord, address- 
ing himself much more to the heart than to the 
head, and, by his admirable parables, without the 
form of argument, convincing his hearers, that the 
moral truths he recommended are conformable to 
the genuine principles of our nature, in other 
words, to the dictates of conscience and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, commands, from the im- 
partial, and the considerate, an unlimited assent. 
Accordingly, when a similitude, or an example, 1s 
made to supply the place of argument, in support 
of a particular sentiment, he does not formally de- 
duce the conclusion, but either leaves it to the 
refiections of his hearers, or draws it from their 
own mouths, by a simple question. This, without 
the parade of reasoning, is, in practical subjects, 
the strongest of all reasoning. After candidly 
stating an apposite case, it is appealing, for the de- . 
cision, not to the prejudices or the passions, but to 
the natural sense of good and evil, even of his ad- 
versaries. 4thiy, As our Lord’s history is occu- 
pied, partly with what he said, and partly with 
what he did, this occasions in the Gospels a two- 
fold distinction of style and manner ; first, that of 
our Saviour, as it appears in what he said; second- 
ly, that of his historians, as it appears in their 
relation of what he did. 1 shall consider briefly, 
how the different sorts of simplicity above men- 
tioned may be applied to each of these. 
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§ 21. As to the simplicity of structure, it may 
be said in a very eminent degree to belong to 
both. It is, in itself, regarded more as a quality 
of narration, but is by no means excluded from 
the other kinds of composition. Besides, in our 
Lord’s discourses, particularly his parables, there 
is a great deal of narrative. Simplicity of senti- 
ment appears more in the dialogue part, and in 
the teaching, than in the narration, which is almost 
confined to what is necessary for information and 
connection. It may be objected, that our Lord’s 
figurative manner of teaching is not perfectly 
compatible with simplicity. But, let it be observ- 
ed, that there is a simplicity of manner, in the 
enunciation of the sentiments directly signified, 
which a piece of writing that admits a figurative or 
allegorical meaning, is as susceptible of, as one 
that admits only a literal interpretation. Greece 
has not produced a more genuine specimen of this 
than we have in the Apologues of Esop, which 
are. all nevertheless to be understood figurative- 
ly. In Cebes’s Table, which is an allegory, there 
is great simplicity of diction. It is only with the 
expression of the literal or immediate sentiment, 
that this quality is concerned. And nothing sure- 
ly can, in this particular, exceed the parables of 
our Lord. As these are commonly in the style of 
narration, they are susceptible of the same sim- 
plicity of structure as well as of sentiment, with 
the historian’s narrative, and are, in this respect, 
hardly distinguishable from it. 
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But the third sort mentioned belongs peculiarly 
to the historian. In our Lord’s discourses, 
though the general and ultimate object is the 
same throughout, namely the honour of God by 
the recovery of men, the particular and immediate 
object varies with the subject and occasion. At 
one time it is to instruct his hearers in one impor- 
tant doctrine or duty, at another time in another ; 
sometimes to refute one error, at other times 
another ; now to rebuke what is wrong, then again 
to encourage in the practice of what is right. 
We have all the variety of threats and promi- 
ses, prohibitions and precepts, rebukes and con- 
solations, explanation and refutation, praise and 
blame. ‘These undoubtedly require a considera- 
ble variety in the style and manner. Now, there 
is occasion for nothing of this kind in the narra- 
tive. The historians with whom we are here 
concerned, do, in their own character, neither ex- 
plain nor command, promise nor threaten, com- 
mend nor blame, but preserve one even tenour in 
exhibiting the facts entirely unembellished, report- 
ing, in singleness of heart, both what was said, and 
what was done, by their Master, likewise what 
was said, and what was done, to him, by either 
friends or enemies. Not a syllable of encomium 
on the former, or of invective against the latter. 
As to their Lord himself, they appear to regard 
his character as infinitely superior to any praise 
which they could bestow: and as to his persecut- 
ors, they mingle no. gall in what they wnite con- 
cerning them ; they do not desire to aggravate their 
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guilt, in the judgment of any man, either by giving 
expressly, or by so much as insinuating, through 
the severity of their language, their opinion con- 
cerning it. 


§ 22. Nay, which is more remarkable, the 
names of the high-priest and his coadjutor, of the 
Roman procurator, of the tetrarch of Galilee, and 
of the treacherous disciple, are all that are men- 
tioned of the many who had a hand in his prosecu- 
tion, and death. In regard to the four first, it is 
manifest that the suppression of the names, had 
the facts been related, would have made no differ- 
ence to contemporaries ; for in offices of so great 
eminence, possessed by single persons, as all those 
offices were, the official is equivalent to the proper 
name, which it never fails to suggest; but such a 
suppression would have made to posterity a mate- 
rial defect in the history, and greatly impaired its 
evidence. In regard to the fifth, it is sufficient 
to observe that, without naming the traitor, justice 
could not have been done to the eleven. Where- 
as, of those Scribes and Pharisees who bargained 
with Judas, of the men who apprehended Jesus, 
of the officer who struck him on the face at his 
trial, of the false witnesses who deposed against 
him, of those who afterwards spat upon hun, buf- 
feted and mocked him, of those who were loudest 
in crying Away with him; Crucify him ; Not this 
man but Barabbas ; of these who supplied the 
multitude with the implements of their mockery, 
the crown of thorns, the reed, and the scarlet 
robe, of those who upbraided him on the cross 
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with his inability to save himself; or of the soldier 
who pierced his side with a spear; no name is 
given, by any of the historians. 

It may be said, ‘The names have not been 
‘known to them.’ This may have been true of 
some of their names, but cannot be supposed to 
have been true of them all, and that, with regard 
not to one, two, or three, but to all the four Evar- 
gelists. ‘The witnesses must have been persons of 
_ the country, and, at least, occasional hearers of 
our Lord. It was, no doubt, chiefly the people of 
Jerusalem, who tumultuously demanded his exe- 
cution, who derided him with the title of Messiah, 
and who insulted him even on the cross. Cunriosi- 
ty, on such occasions, leads men to inquire about 
persons who act a principal part, in a scene so 
tragical ; and, that the disciples were not beyond 
the influence of this motive, is evident from the 
whole of the story. The names of the Roman 
soldiers, concerned in this transaction, might have 
been unknown to them, and probably little minded 
by them; but the actions of their countrymen 
must have excited another kind of emotion, as it 
more nearly affected all his followers. 

Now, this reserve in regard to the names of 
those who were the chief instruments of his suffer- 
ings, is the more observable, as the names of 
others to whom no special part is attributed, are 
mentioned without hesitation. Thus Malchus, 
whose ear Peter cut off, and who was immediately 
after miraculously cured by Jesus, is named by 
John; but nothing further is told of him than, that 
he was present when our Lord was seized, and that 
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he was a servant of the high-priest. Simon the 
Cyrenian, who carried the cross, is named by n 
fewer than three of the Evangelists; but we are 
also informed that, in this service he did not act 
voluntarily, but by compulsion. Joseph of Arima- 
thea and Nicodemus are the only members of the 
Sanhedrim, except the high-priest, who are men- 
tioned by name; but they were the only persons 
of that body who did not concur in condemning 
the Son of God, and who, though once fearful 
and secret disciples, assumed the resolution to 
display their affection, at a time when no one else 
ventured openly to acknowledge him. Our 
Lord’s biographers, whilst they are thus far ready 
to do justice to merit, avoid: naming any man, 
without necessity, of ‘whom they have nothing to 
say that is not to his dishonour. ‘To the virtuous 
and good they conciliate our esteem and love, an 
effectual method of raising our admiration of virtue 
and goodness; and exciting in us a noble emula- 
tion; but our contempt and hatred they direct 
against the crimes, not against the persons of men; 
against vices, not against the vicious; aware 
that this last direction is often of the most dan- 
gerous tendency to Christian charity, and conse- 
quently to genuine virtue. They showed no 
disposition to hold up any man to the Christians 
of their own time, as an object of either their fear 
or their abhorrence, or to transmit his name with 
infamy to posterity. 

Though this holds principally in what concerns ° 
the last great catastrophe, it appears, in some 
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degree, in every part of the history. Except in 
the case of Herodias, which, from the rank of the 
personages concerned, must have been a matter of 
notoriety and public scandal, ‘and therefore re- 
quired a more public reprehension, the names are: 
never mentioned, when what is related reflects 
disgrace on the persons. Of the Scribes and 
Pharisees who watched our Lord, and, on differ- 
ent occasions, dissembling esteem, assailed him 
With captious and ensnaring questions, of those 
who openly ascribed his miracles to Beelzebub, 
called him a madman, a demoniac, and what they 
accounted worse than either, a Samaritan, who 
accused him of associating with the profligate, 
of Sabbath-breaking, of intemperance, and_blas- 
phemy, of those Sadducees who, by their sophis- 
try, vainly attempted to refute the doctrine of 
the resurrection, of those enraged Nazarenes his 
fellow-citizens, who would have carried him by 
force toa precipice, that they might throw him 
down headlong, no names are ever mentioned ; 
nor is the young but opulent magistrate named, 
who came to consult him as to what he must do 
to obtain eternal life; for though there were 
some favourable symptoms in his case, yet as, 
by gomg away sorrowful, he betrayed a heart 
wedded to the world, the application did not ter- 
minate to his honour, But of Simon the Phari- 
see, Who invited our Lord to his house, and who, 
though doubtful, seemed inclinable to learn, of 
Jairus, and Bartimeus, and Zaccheus, and Laza- 
rus, and his sisters Mary and Martha, and some 


others, of whose faith, repentance, gratitude, love, 
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and piety, the most honourable testimony is given, 
a very different account is made. . 

‘Some may object that this conduct, in the 
first disciples, is imputable to a weak and timid 
policy. They were afraid to raise against them- 
selves powerful enemies, whose vengeance might ~ 
prove fatal to their persons, and ruinous to their 
cause. It happens luckily for silencing this pre- 
text, that, in other things, they gave the most 
unequivocal proofs of their fortitude ; besides, 
that the exceptions above mentioned include al- 
most all the persons possessed of such authority 
civil or sacred, united with such a disposition, as 
could render their resentment an object of terror — 
to those who. were obnoxious to it. That the 
difference thus marked between the evil and the 
good is, on the contrary, in the true spirit of their 
Master, might be inferred, as from several other 
passages, so in particular, from that similitude 
wherein the rewards and punishments of another 
state are so well exemplified. A name is given 
to the poor man who was conveyed by angels 
to Abraham’s bosom: the other, who was con- 
signed to torments, is distinguished solely by 
the epithet rzch. A particularity from which 
we may learn an instructive lesson of modesty 
and caution, in regard to names, when what 
truth compels us to say, is to the disadvantage 
of the persons, and that it suffices that we con- 
sider particular punishments as suited’ to particu- 
lar actions, without referring them to known indi- 
viduals, or leading the thoughts of others to refer 
. them. 
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But, as to the penmen themselves, and their 
fellow-disciples, in recording their own faults, no 
secret is made of the names. Of this the intem- 
perate zeal of the sons of Zebedee, on one occa- 
sion, and their ambition and secular views, on ° 
another, the incredulity of ‘Thomas, the presump- 
tion of Peter, and his lamentable defection in the 
denial of his Master, not to mention the preju- 
dices and dulness of them all, are eminent exam- 
ples. These particulars are all related, by the 
sacred historians, with the same undisguised plain- 
ness, Which they use in relating the crimes of 
adversaries ; and with as little endeavour to ex- 
tenuate the former, as to aggravate the latter. 
Nor have they, on the other hand, the remotest 
appearance of making a merit of their confession. 
In one uniform strain, they record the most sig- 
nal miracles, and the most ordinary events. In 
regard to the one, like persons familiarized to 
such exertions of power, they no more express 
themselves, either with hesitancy, or with strong 
asseverations, than they do in regard to the 
other. Equally certain of the facts advanced, they 
recite both in the same unvaried tone, as faithful 
witnesses, whose business it was to testify, and not 
to argue. 


§ 23. Hence it happens that that quality of style 
which is called animation, is in a manner exclud- 
ed from the narrative. The historians speak of 
nothing, not even the most atrocious actions of our 
Lord’s persecutors, with symptoms of emotion ; 
no angry epithet, or pathetic exclamation, ever 
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escapes them; not a word that betrays passion 
in the writer, or is calculated to excite the pas- 
sions of the reader. In displaying the most gra- 
cious, as well as marvellous, dispensation of 
Providence towards man, all is directed to mend 
his heart, nothing to move his pity, or kindle his 
resentment. If these effects be also produced, 
they are manifestly the consequences of the 
naked exposition of the facts, and not of any ad- 
ventitious art in the writers, nay not of any one 
term, not otherwise necessary, employed for the 
purpose. 

I am sensible that to those who are both able 
and willing to give these writings a critical exami- 
nation, hardly, in any translation, does this pecu- 
liarity appear{so much as it does in the original. 
Most readers consider animation as an excellency 
in writing; and in ordinary performances, it no 
doubt is so. By interesting them strongly in the 
events related, it rouses and quickens their atten- 
tion. Unanimated simplicity, on the contrary, 
they call flatness, if not insipidity of manner. In 
consequence of this general sentiment, when two 
words occur to a translator, either of which ex- 
presses the fact, but one of them does it simply, 
without any note of either praise or blame, the 
other with some warmth expressive of censure or . 
approbation; he very naturally prefers the latter, 
as the more emphatical and affecting. Nor will 
he be apt to suspect that he is not sufficiently 
close to the original, if the action or thing alluded 
to be truly signified, though not entirely in the 
same manner. Such differences even good trans- 
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lators, though not insensible of them, are apt to 
overlook, excusing themselves with the considera- 
tion, that words, in all respects, corresponding, in 
two tongues which differ widely from each other, 
are not always to be found. 

But to explain myself by examples, without 
which a writer is often but indistinctly under- 
stood; in rendering 0 zagadss avtoy® into Latin ; 
of the two verbs, tradere to deliver up, and prodere 
to betray, most translators would prefer the latter, 
as the more animated. Yet in reality, the former 
is more conformable to the simplicity of the 
sacred author, who satisfies himself with acquaint- 
ing us with the external fact, without characteriz- 
ing it’ or insmuating his own opinion; otherwise 
the term would have been zgodss, not zapadss. 
Again, the demonstrative étos*' may be rendered 
into the English either this man or this fellow. 
But in the last expression a degree of contempt is 
suggested, which is not in the first, nor in the 
original. See the notes on both passages. 

§ 24. Ler it be observed, that in excluding ani- 
mation, I, in a great measure, confine myself to 
the narrative, or what proceeds immediately from 
the historians. In the discourses and dialogues 
wherein their Master bears the only, or the princi- 
pal part; the expression,without losing aught of its 
proper simplicity, is often remarkable for spirit and 
energy. There is, in these, an animation, but so 
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chastised by candour and strict propriety, as to be 
easily distinguished from what is often so termed, 
in other compositions. 

Yet here too, the language has sometimes suf- » 
fered, in the very best translations, and that not 
so much through the fault of translators, as in con- 
sequence of the difference of genius found in dif- 
ferent tongues. Some of the epithets employed 
by our Lord against his antagonists, have not that 
asperity which all modern versions appear to give 
them. The Greek word ‘vzoxertys, for example, 
as metaphorically used in Scripture, has more lati- 
tude of signification than the word hypocrite 
formed from it, as used in modern tongues. The 
former is alike applicable to all who dissemble 
on any subject or occasion; the latter is im strict- 
ness applied only to those who, in what concerns 
religion, lead a life of dissimulation. It must 
be owned, that it is to persons of this character, 
that it is oftenest applied in the Gospel; but the 
_ judicious philologist hardly needs to be informed, 
that the more the signification of a word is ex- 
tended, the more vague and general it becomes, 
and consequently, if a reproachful epithet, the 
softer. ‘he word wevsns, in like manner, has not 
that harshness in Greek that iar has in English... 
The reason is the same as in the former instance : 
for, though often properly rendered liar, it is not 
limited to what we mean by that term. Every 
man who tells or teaches what is false, whether 
he know the falsehood of what he says or not, is 
what the sacred authors justly denominate weusys, | 
a false speaker ; but he is not what we call a 
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liar, unless he knows it to be false, and deceives 
intentionally. For this reason I have, in some in- 
stances”, considered it as no more than doing 
justice to the spirit of the original, to soften the 
expression in the common version, though other- 
wise unexceptionable. 

On the other hand, the Evangelists, in their 
own characters, are rarely other than mere narra- 
tors, without passions or opinions. In this, as I 
have said, they differ from Moses and the other 
historians of the Old Testament, ‘who, though 
justly celebrated for native simplicity of manner, 
have not hesitated briefly to characterize the most 
remarkable persons and actions whereof they 
have occasion to speak. Without pretending to 
account entirely for this difference of manner, in 
writers who spoke by the same Spirit, I shall 
only submit to the judicious reader the follow- 
ing considerations, which appear to indicate a 
singular propriety, in the modest reserve of our 
Lord’s biographers. 

Moses and the other writers of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures were all phrophets, a character 
with which, considered in a religious light, no 
merely human character can be compared. None 
therefore could be better authorized than they, to 
pronounce directly, on the quality both of the 
agents and of the actions mentioned in their his- 
tories. In this view of the matter, they had no 
superior, even in the most eminent personages 
whose lives they recorded. An unreserved plain- 
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ness of censure, or approbation, was, in them, 
therefore, becoming, as it entirely suited the au- 
thority with which they were vested. But was 
not the situation of the Evangelists, it may be 
asked, the same in this respect, as they also wrote 
by inspiration?’ It is true, they were inspired, 
and, at least, equally entitled to the prophetical 
character with any who preceded them ; but they 
were not entirely in the same situation. In the 
Old Testament, the sacred penmen were the 
mouth of God to the people. In the Gospels, the 
writers appear. solely as Christ’s humble attend- 
ants, selected for introducing to the knowledge of 
others, this infinitely higher character, who is him- 
self, in a supereminent sense, the mouth, the oracle 
of God. It is this subordinate part of ushers which 
they professedly act. Like people struck with 
the ineffable dignity of the Messiah whom they 
serve, they lose no opportunity of exhibiting him 
to the world, appearing to consider the introduc 
tion of their own opinion, unless where it makes a 
part of the narration, as an impertinence. As 
modest pupils, in the presence of so venerable a 
teacher, they lay their hand upon their mouth, 
and, by a respectful silence, show how profound 
their reverence is, and how strong their desire to 
fix all the attention of mankind upon him. They 
sink themselves, in order to place him in the 
most conspicuous point of view: they do more; 
they, as it were, annihilate themselves, that Jesus 
may be all in all. Never could it be said of any 
preachers, with more truth than of them, that they 
VOL. I. 24 
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preached not themselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord. Deeply impressed with their Master’s in- 
structions, and far from affecting to be called 
Rabbi, or to be honoured of men as fathers and 
teachers in things divine, they never allowed 
themselves to forget that they had only one I’ather 
who is in heaven, and only one Teacher the Mes- 
siah. The unimpassioned, yet not unfeeling, man- 
ner, wherein they relate his cruel sufferings, 
without letting one harsh or severe epithet escape 
them, reflecting on the conduct of his enemies, is 
as unexampled as it is inimitable, and forms an 
essential distinction between them and all who 
have either gone before or followed them, lite- 
rate or illiterate, artful or artless, sceptical or fa- 
natical. For if, in. the latter classes, the illiterate, 
the artless, and the fanatical, fury and hatred flame 
forth, wherever opposition or contradiction presents 
them with an occasion; the former, the literate, 
the artful, and the sceptical, are not less distin- 
guishable for the supercilious and contemptuous 
manner, in which they treat the opinions of re- 
ligionists of all denominations. The manner of 
the Evangelists was: equally removed from both. 
Add to this that, without making the least pre- 
tences to learning, they nowhere affect to depre- 
ciate it; but, on the contrary, show a readiness 
to pay all due. regard to every useful talent or 
acquisition. 


§ 25. From all that has been said I cannot help 
concluding that, if these men were impostors, 
agreeably to the infidel hypothesis, they were the 
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most extraordinary the world ever produced. 
That they were not philosophers and men of 
science, we have irrefragable, I had almost said 
intuitive, evidence; and of what has hitherto been 
found invariably to mark the character of fanatics 
and enthusiasts of all religions, we do not discover 
in them a single trace. Their narratives’ demon- 
strate them to have been men of sound minds and 
cool reflection. To suppose them deceived, in 
matters which were the objects of their senses; or, 
if not deceived, to suppose such men to have 
planned the deception of the world, and to have 
taken the method which they took, to execute 
their plan; are alike attended with difficulties in- 
surmountable. The Christian’s hypothesis, that 
they spoke the truth, and were under the influence’ 
of the Divine Spirit, removes at once all difficul- 
ties, and, in my judgment, (for I have long and 
often revolved the subject,) is the only hypothesis 
which ever will, or ever can remove them. But 
this only by the way. 


§ 26. Concerninc the other qualities of style 
to be found in these writings, I acknowledge, I 
have not much to add. Simplicity, gravity, and 
perspicuity, as necessarily resulting from sim- 
plicity, are certainly their predominant characters. 
But, as in writings it is not always easy to distin- 
guish the qualities arising from the thought, from 
those arising merely from the expression; I shall 
consider, in a few sentences, how far the other 
properties of good writing, commonly attributed 
to the style, are applicable to the Evangelists. In 
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what concerns harmony, and qualities which may 
be called merely superficial, as adding only an 
external polish to their language; about such, if 
we may judge from their writings, they do not 
appear, as was hinted before, to have had any the 
smallest solicitude. To convey the sense (the 
only thing of importance enough to be an object 
to them) in the most familiar, and consequently in 
the most intelligible, terms to their readers, seems 
to have been their highest aim in point of style. 
What concerned the sound alone, and not the 
sense, was unworthy of their attention. 

In regard to elegance, there is an elegance 
which results from the use of such words as are 
most in favour with those who are accounted fine 
writers, and from such an arrangement in the 
words and clauses, as has generally obtained their 
approbation. ‘This is still of the nature of varnish, 
and is disclaimed, not studied, by the sacred au- 
thors. But there is also an elegance of a superior 
order, more nearly connected with the sentiment ; 
and in this sort of elegance they are not deficient. 
In all the Oriental languages great use is made 
_ of tropes, especially metaphor. The Scriptures 
abound with them. When the metaphors employ- 
ed bear a strong resemblance, and the other tropes 
are happily adapted, to the subjects they are in- 
tended to represent, they confer vivacity on the 
writing. If they be borrowed from objects which 
are naturally agreeable, beautiful, or attractive, 
they add also elegance. Now of this kind, both 
of vivacity and of elegance, the Evangelists furnish 
us with a variety of examples. Our Lord illus- 
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trates every thing (agreeably to the use of the age 
_and country) by figures and similies. His tropes 
are always apposite; and often borrowed from 
objects naturally engaging. ‘The former quality 
renders them lively, the latter elegant. The ideas 
introduced are frequently those of corn-fields, 
vineyards, and gardens. The parables are some- 
times indeed taken from the customs of princes 
and grandees, but oftener from the life of shepherds 
and husbandmen. If those of the first kind confer 
dignity on the examples, those of the second add 
an attraction, from the pleasantness of images 
which recal to the fancy, the thoughts of rural 
happiness and tranquillity. And even im cases 
where propriety required: that things disagreeable 
should be introduced, as in the:story of the rich 
man and Lazarus, the whole is conducted with 
that seriousness, and chaste simplicity of manner, 
which totally exclude disgust. We may justly 
say, therefore, that the essential attributes of good 
writing are not wanting in these histories, though 
whatever can be considered as calculated for glit- 
ter and ostentation, is rather avoided than sought. 


§ 27. Upron the whole, therefore, the qualities of 
the style could not, to those who were not Jews, 
nor accustomed to their idiom, serve at first to 
recommend these writings. The phraseology 
could hardly fail to appear to such, awkward, 
idiomatical, and even vulgar. In this manner it 
generally did appear to gentile Greeks, upon the 
first perusal. But if they were, by any means, 
induced to give them a second reading, though 
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still not insensible of the peculiarity, their pre- 
judices and dislike .of the idiom rarely failed to | 
subside. A third commonly produced an attach- 
ment. The more they became acquainted with 
these books, the more they discovered of a charm 
in them, to which they found nothing comparable, 
or similar, in all that they had learnt before; inso- 
much that they were not ashamed, nay, they were 
proud, to be taught by writers, for whose persons 
and performances they had formerly entertained a 
sovereign contempt. The persecutors of the 
church, both Jews and Pagans, perceived, at last, 
the consequences of conniving at the study of the 
Scriptures, and were therefore determined to 
make it their principal object, to effect the sup- 
pression of them, particularly of the Gospels. 
But the more this was attempted, the more were 
the copies multiplied, the more was the curiosity 
of mankind excited, and the more-was the inesti- 
mable treasure of divine knowledge they contain- 
ed, circulated. Early, and with avidity, were 
translations demanded, in almost every known 
tongue. Those Christians who had as much 
learning as to be capable, were ambitious of con- 
tributing their share in diffusing amongst all na- 
tions, the delight as well as the instruction, which 
the study of these books conveyed into the soul. 
Nor was this admiration of the divine writings to 
be found only among the vulgar and the ignorant. 
It is true, it originated among them; but it did not ° 
terminate with them. Contrary to the common 
course of fashion, which descends from the higher 
ranks to the lower, it arose among the lowest 
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classes, and ascended to the highest. Not only 
nobles and senators, but even philosophers and 
men of letters, the pupils of sophists and rhetori- 
cians, who by the prejudices of their education 
would be most shocked with the inelegancies, the 
vulgarisms, and even the barbarisms (as they 
would account them,) of the sacred writers, found 
a secret and irresistible attraction, which overcame 
all their prepossessions, and compelled them to 
acknowledge, that no writers could so effectually 
convey conviction to the understanding, and refor- 
mation to the heart, as these poor, homely, artless, 
and unlettered Galileans. 
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Observations on the Right Method of proceeding in the Critical 
Examination of the Books of the New Testament. 


Ir was remarked, in a foregoing Dissertation, ? that, 
notwithstanding the sameness both of the language 
and of the idiom employed by the penmen of the 
New Testament, there is a sensible diversity in 
their styles. The first general rule, therefore, 
which demands the attention of him who would 
employ himself in searching the Scriptures, is to 
endeavour to get acquainted with each writer’s 
style, and, as he proceeds in the examination, to 
observe his manner of composition, both in sen- 
tences and in paragraphs, to remark the words 
and phrases peculiar to him, and the peculiar ap- 
plication which he may sometimes make of ordi- 
nary words; for there are few of those writers 
who have not their peculiarities, in all the respects 
now mentioned. This acquaintance with each 
can be attained only, by the frequent and attentive 
reading of his works, in his own language. 
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§ 2. Tue second general direction is to inquire 
carefully, as far as is compatible with the distance. 
of time, and the other disadvantages we labour 
under, into the character, the situation, and the 
office of the writer, the time, the place, and ‘the 
occasion, of his writing, and the people for whose 
immediate use he originally intended his work. 
Every one of these particulars will sometimes 
serve to elucidate expressions, otherwise obscure 
or doubtful. This knowledge may, in part, be 
learnt from a diligent and reiterated perusal of the 
book itself, and in part, be gathered from what 
authentic, or at least probable, accounts have been 
transmitted to us, concerning the compilement of 
the canon. : 


§ 3. THe third, and only other, general direc- 
tion I shall mention, is, to consider the principal 
scope of the book, and the particulars chiefly ob- 
servable in the method by which the writer has 
purposed to execute his design. This direction, I 
acknowledge, can hardly be considered as applica- 
ble to the historical books, whose purpose is ob- 
vious, and whose method is determined by the 
order of time, or, at least, by the order in which 
the several occurrences recorded have presented 
themselves to the memory of the compiler. But, 
in the epistolary writings, especially those of the 
Apostle Paul, .this consideration would deserve 
particular attention. 


§ 4. Now, to come to rules of a more special 
nature : If, in reading a particular book, a word or 
VOL. 1. 29 
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phrase occur, which appears obscure, perhaps 
unintelligible, how ought we to proceed? The 
first thing undoubtedly we have to do, if satisfied 
that the reading is genuine, is to consult the con- 
text, to attend to the manner wherein the term is 
introduced, whether in a chain of reasoning, or as 
belonging to a historical narration, as constituting 
some circumstance in a description, or included in 
an exhortation or command. As the conclusion is. 
inferred from the premises; or, as from two or 
more known truths, a third unknown or unobserv- 
ed before may fairly be deduced; so from such 
attention to the sentences in connection, the im- 
port of an expression, in itself obscure or ambig- - 
uous, will sometimes, with moral certainty, be dis- 
covered. ‘This, however, will not always answer. 


§ 5. Ir it do not, let the second consideration 
be, whether the term or phrase be any of the 
writer’s peculiarities. If so, it comes naturally to 
be inquired, what is the acceptation in which he 
employs it in other places? If the sense cannot be 
precisely the same in the passage under review, 
perhaps, by an easy and natural metaphor, or 
other trope, the common acceptation may give rise 
to one which perfectly suits the passage in ques- 
tion. Recourse to the.other places wherein the 
word or phrase occurs in the same author, is of 
considerable use, though the term should not be 
peculiar to him. 


§ 6. Bur thirdly, if there should be nothing in 
the same writer that can enlighten the place, let 
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recourse be had to the parallel passages, if there 
be any such, in the other sacred writers. By 
parallel passages I mean those places, if the diffi- 
culty occur in history, wherein the same or a 
similar story, miracle, or event, is related; if in 
teaching or reasoning, those parts wherein the 
same doctrine or argument is treated, or the same 
parable propounded; and if in moral lessons, 
those wherein the same class of duties 1s recom- 
mended. Or, if the difficulty be found in a quo- 
tation from the Old Testament, let the parallel 
passage in the book referred to, both in the original 
Hebrew, and in the Greek version, be consulted. - 


§ 7. Burt, if in these there be found nothing 
that can throw light on the expression, of which 
we are in doubt; the fourth recourse is to all 
the places wherein the word or phrase occurs 
in the New Testament, and in the Septuagint 
version of the Old, adding to these the considera- 
tion of the import of the Hebrew or Chaldaic 
word whose place it occupies, and the extent of 
signification, of which, in different occurrences, 
such Hebrew or Chaldaic term is susceptible. 


§ 8. Peruars the term in question is one of 
those which very rarely occur in the New Testa- 
ment, or those called ‘ama Aeyoueva, only once 
read in Scripture, and not found at all in the trans- 
lation of the Seventy. Several such words there 
are. ‘There is then, a necessity, in the fifth place, 
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for recurring to the ordinary acceptation of the 
term in classical authors. This is one of those 
cases wherein the interpretation given by the ear- 
liest Greek fathers deserves particular notice. In 
this verdict, however, I limit myself to those com- — 
ments wherein they give a literal exposition of the 
sacred text, and do not run, as is but too custom- 
ary with them, into vision and allegory. There 
are so many advantages which people have, for 
discovering the import of a term or phrase in their 
mother-tongue, unusual perhaps in writing, but 
current in conversation, above those who study a 
dead language, solely by means of the books ex- 
tant in it, that no reasonable person can question 
that some deference is, in such cases, due to their 
authority. 

You will observe that, in regard to the words or 
phrases, whereof an illustration may be had from 
other parts of sacred writ, whether of the Old, 
or of the New, Testament; I should not think it 
necessary to recur directly to those primitive, any 
more than to our modern, expounders. My rea- 
son is, as the word or phrase may not improbably 
be affected by the idiom of the synagogue, the 
Jewish literature will be of more importance 
than the Grecian, for throwing light upon the 
passage. Now this is a kind of learning with 
which the Greek fathers were very little acquaint- 
ed. Whereas, on the other hand, if the term in 
question rarely, or but once occur in the New 
Testament, and never in the version of the Old, 
there is little ground to imagine that it is affected 
by the idiom of the synagogue, but the greatest 
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reason to suppose that it is adopted, by the sacred 
penmen, in the common acceptation. 

I think it necessary to add here another limita- 
tion to the reference intended to the ancient 
Greek expositors. If the doubtful passage have 
been produced in support of a side, in any of the * 
famous controversies by which the Christian 
church has been divided; no regard is due to 
the authority, whatever may be due to the argu- 
ments, of any writer, who lived at, or soon after, 
the time when the controversy was agitated. If 
you know the side he took in the dispute, you 
are sure beforehand of the explanation he will 
give of the words in question. Nothing blinds 
the understanding more effectually than the 
spirit of party, and no kind of party-spirit more 
than bigotry under the assumed character of re- 
ligious zeal. 


§ 9. Wirth respect to the use to be made of 
the Fathers, for assisting us to understand the 
Scriptures, there are two extremes, to one or 
other of which, the much greater part of Chris- 
tians show a propensity. One is, an implicit 
deference to their judgment, in every point on 
which they have given an opinion; the other is, 
no regard at all to any thing advanced by them. 
To the first extreme the more moderate Roman- 
ists, and those Protestants who favour pompous 
ceremonies, and an aristocratical hierarchy, are 
most inclined; and to the second, those Protest- 
ants, on the contrary, who prefer simplicity of 
worship, and the democratical form in church 
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government. But these observations admit many. 
exceptions. As to the Papists, in the worst sense 
of the word, those who are for supporting even 
the most exorbitant of the papal claims, the 
manifest tendency whereof is to’ establish an 
ecclesiastical despotism, the aim of their doctrine, 
in spite of the canons, has long been to lessen, as 
much as possible, our reverence of the Fathers. 
What was said by Friar Theatin an Italian, in a 
public disputation with some French divines, at 
Paris, in presence of the Pope’s nuncio and many 
prelates, may be justly considered as spoken in 
the spirit, and expressive of the sentiments, of 
the whole party. When his antagonist Baron, 
a Dominican, urged the testimonies of several 
Fathers, in direct opposition to the doctrine main- 
tained by the Italian, the latter did not recur to 
the chimerical distinctions of the Sorbonists, but 
making light of that long train of authorities, 
replied contemptuously, “As to what concerns 
“the authority of the Fathers, I have only to say 
“ with the church, Omnes sancti patres orate pro 
“ nobis ;” an answer which, at the same time that 
it greatly scandalized the Galican doctors, was 
highly approved by the Nuncio, well knowing 
that it would be very much relished at Rome. 
So similar on this head are the sentiments of the 
most opposite sects. Nor is this the only instance 
wherein the extremes approach nearer to each 
other, than the middle does to either. I may add 
that an unbounded respect for the Fathers was, 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
the prevalent sentiment in Christendom. . Since 
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that time, their authority has declined apace, and 
is, at present, in many places, totally annihilated. - 

I own that, in my opinion, they of former gen- 
erations were in one extreme, and we of the pres- 
ent are in another. The Fathers are not entitled 
to our adoration,. neither do they merit our con- 
tempt. If some of them were weak and credu- 
lous, others of them were both learned and 
judicious. In what depends purely on reason 
and argument, we ought to treat them with the 
same impartiality we do the moderns, carefully 
weighing what is said, not who says it. In what 
depends on testimony, they are, in every case 
wherein no particular passion can be suspected to 
have swayed them, to be preferred before modern 
interpreters or annotators. I say not this to in- 
sinuate that we can rely more on their integrity, 
but to signify that many points were with them 
a subject of testimony, which, with modern critics, 
are matter merely of conjecture; or at most, of 
abstruse and critical discussion. It is only from 
ancient authors, that those ancient usages, in other 
things, as well as in language, can be discovered 
by us, which to them stood on the footing of mat- 
ters of fact, whereof they could not be ignorant. 
Language, as has been often observed, is founded 
in use; and ancient use, like all other ancient 
facts, can.be conveyed to us only by written tes- 
timony. Besides, the facts regarding the import 
of words (when controversy is out of the question) 
do not, like other facts, give scope to the passions 
1o operate; and if misrepresented, they expose ci- 
ther the ignorance, or the bad faith, of the author, 
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to his cotemporaries. I do not say, therefore, that 
we ought to confide in the verdict of the Fathers 
as judges, but that we ought to give them an im- 
partial hearing as, in many cases, the only com- 
petent witnesses. And every body must be 
sensible that the direct testimony of a plain man, 
in a matter which comes within the sphere of his 
knowledge, is more to be regarded, than the subtle 
conjectures of an able scholar who does not speak 
from knowledge, but gives the conclusions he has 
drawn from his own precarious reasonings, or from 
those of others. 


§ 10. Anp, even as to what is advanced not on 
knowledge, but on opinion, I do not think that the 
moderns are, in general, entitled to the preference. 
On controverted articles of faith, both ought to be 
consulted with caution, as persons who may rea- 
sonably be thought prejudiced, in favour of the 
tenets of their party. If, in this respect, there be 
a difference, it is entirely in favour of the ancients. 
An increase of years has brought to the church 
an increase of controversies. Disputes have 
multiplied, and been dogmatically decided. ‘The 
consequence whereof is, that religion was not near 
so much moulded into the systematic form, for 
many centuries, as it is in these latter ages. 
Every point was not, in ancient times, so minutely 
discussed, and every thing, even to the phraseolo- 
gy, settled, in the several sects, with so much 
hypercritical, and metaphysical, not to say sophis- 
tical subtlety, as at present. They were, there- 
fore, if not entirely free, much less entangled 
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with decisions merely human, than more recent 
commentators ; too many of whom seem to have 
had it for their principal - object, to bring the lan- 
guage of Scripture to as close a conformity, as 
possible, to their own standard, and make it speak 
the dialect of their sect. So much for the prefer- 
ence I give to the ancient, particularly to the 
Greek, expounders of Scripture, when they con- 
fine themselves to the grammatical sense; and so 
much for the regard to which I think the early 
Christian writers justly entitled. 


§ 11. To the aid we may have from them, I add 
that of the ancient versions, and, last of all, that of 
modern scholiasts, annotators, and translators. In 
the choice of these we ought to be more influ- 
enced, by the acknowledged learning, discernment, 
and candour of the person, than by the religious 
denomination to which he belonged, or the side 
which, on contested articles, he most favoured. 
So far from limiting ourselves to those of one sect, 
or of one set of tenets, it is only by the free use of 
the criticisms and arguments of opposite sides, as 
urged by themselves, that undue prepossessions are 
best cured, or even prevented. We have heard 
of poisons which serve as antidotes against other 
poisons of opposite quality. It will be no incon- 
venient consequence of the use of interpreters ad- 
dicted to adverse parties, if their excesses serve 
mutually to correct one another. 


§ 12. Bur Tam aware that some will be aston- 
ished that, among the assistances enumerated for 
vyoL. L 26 
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interpreting the Scriptures, I have made no men- 
tion of two helps much celebrated by writers of 
almost all denominations. . These are the analogy 
of the faith, and the etymology of the words. It 
will no doubt be proper now to inquire impartially, 
what aid, in the interpretation of dark and doubtful 
passages, may reasonably be sought for, and ex- 
pected, from these. : 


§ 13. First, of the analogy of the faith: As far 
as [ can collect, from the import of the terms, 
what is meant by proposing this as arule of in- 
terpretation, in every dubious case; it should be, 
that when a passage appears ambiguous, or 1s 
susceptible of different interpretations, that inter- 
pretation is always to be adopted which is most 
conformable to the whole scheme of religion, in 
respect both of doctrines and of precepts, deliver- 
ed in the sacred oracles. Now there can be no 
question that, if the inquirer be previously in the 
certain knowledge of that whole scheme, this rule 
is excellent, and, in a great measure, supersedes 
the necessity of any other. But, let me ask him, 
or rather, let him ask himself, ere he proceed, this 
simple question, What is the reason, the principal 
yeason, at least, for which the study of Scripture 
is so indispensable a duty? It is precisely, all 
consistent Protestants will answer, that thence 
we may discover what the whole scheme of religion 
is. Are we then to begin our examination with 
taking it for granted that, without any inquiry, we 
are perfectly acquainted with this scheme already ? 
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Is not this going to Scripture, not in order to learn 
the truths it contains, but in order to find some- 
thing that may be made to ratify our own opin- 
ions ? 

If no more were meant by making the analogy 
of the faith the rule of interpreting, than that, 
where an expression is either dark or equivocal, 
an interpretation were not to be adopted, which 
would contradict the sentiments of the writer,: 
manifestly declared in other passages perfectly 
clear and unequivocal ; this is no more than what 
candour would allow in interpreting any profane 
author, who seems to have enjoyed the exercise 
of his reason; nay, though-the rule were extended 
to what should be found clearly contained in any 
other sacred writer, it would be but of little sig- 
nificance as an help in the explanation of the holy 
oracles. For, in the phrase the analogy of the 
faith, when proposed, in this manner, as a canon 
to direct us in the interpretation of Scripture ; it 
is only the uncontroverted truths, about which 
there has never arisen any doubt in the church, 
that ought to be comprehended. 

‘But why,’ say you, ‘should we confine the 
meaning to the uncontroverted truths? Attend a 
little, and you must perceive that what I have 
now advanced, is almost self-evident. When I 
recur to holy writ, my view is, or ought to be, that 
I may know what it teaches ; more especially that, 
as its doctrine is so variously represented by dif- 
ferent sects, 1 may thence discover, amid such a 
multiplicity of jarring sentiments, where the truth 
lies. My purpose manifestly is, by the Scripture, 
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to judge concerning all such controverted senti- 
ments, and not, by a particular set of controverted 
sentiments, previously, and therefore inconsiderate- 
ly, adopted, to determine concerning the sense of 
Scripture. This would not be judging the parties 
by the law, but resolving to judge of the import of 
the law by the interpretation that shall be given 
by one of the parties, whom we have contracted 
a strong inclination to favour. Surely such a con- 
duct in a civil judge would be universally pro- 
nounced incompatible with every principle of rea- 
son and justice. And is not at least as greata 
deference due from the devout Christian to the 
divine oracles, as is due from the secular judge 
to the law of his country ? 


§ 14. Iv vain do we search the Scriptures for 
their testimony concerning Christ, if, imdepen- 
dently of these Scriptures, we have received a 
testimony from another quarter, and are determin- 
ed to admit nothing, as the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, which will not perfectly quadrate with that 
formerly received. This was the very source of 
the blindness of the Jews in our Saviour’s time. 
They searched the Scriptures as much as we 
do; but, in the disposition they were in, they 
would never haye discovered what that sacred 
volume testifies of Christ. Why? Because 
their great rule of interpretation was the analogy 
of the faith; or, in other words, the system of 


2 See John, v. 39, 40. in this Translation, with the note 
upon it. 
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the Pharisean scribes, the doctrine then in vogue, 
and in the profound veneration of which they had 
been educated. This is that veil by which the 
understandings of that people were darkened, even 
in reading the law; of which the Apostle observ- 
ed, that it remained unremoved in his day, and of 
which we ourselves have occasion to observe, 
that it remains unremoved in ours. 

And is it not precisely in the same way that 
the phrase is used by every sect of Christians, 
for the particular system or digest of tenets for 
which they themselves have the greatest reve- 
rence ? The Latin church, and even the Greek, 
are explicit in their declarations on this article. 
With each the analogy of the faith is their own 
system alone. And that different parties of Pro- 
testants, though more reserved in their manner 
of speaking, aim at the same thing, is undenia- 
ble: the same, [ mean, considered relatively to 
the speakers; for absolutely considered, every 
party means a different thing. When a Lutheran 
tells you, “ You are to put no interpretation on — 
“any portion of Scripture, but what perfectly 
“coincides with the analogy of the faith ;” sift 
him ever so little on the import of this phrase, 
and you shall find that, if he mean any thing, it 
is, that you are to admit no exposition that will not 
exactly tally with the system of his great founder 
Luther. Nor is he singular in this. A Calvinist 
has the same prepossession in favour of the 
scheme of Calvm, and an Arminian of that of Ar- 
minius. Yet they will all tell you with one voice, 
that their respective doctrines are to be tried 
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by Scripture, and by Scripture alone. To the 
law and to the testimony, is the common cry; 
only every one of them, the better to secure the 
decision on the side he has espoused, would 
have you previously resolve, to put no sense 
whatever on the law and the testimony, but what 
his favourite doctor will admit. Thus they run on 
in a shuffling circular sort of argument, which, 
though they studiously avoid exposing it, is, when 
dragged into the open light, neither more nor 
leas than . this : “You are to try our doctrine by’ 
“the Scripture only. But then you are to be 
“very careful that you explain the Scripture 
“solely by our doctrine.” A wonderful plan 
of trial, which begins with giving judgment, and 
ends with examining the proof, wherein the whole 
skill and ingenuity of the judges are to be exerted: 
in wresting the evidence so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of supporting the sentence pronounced 
beforehand. 

‘ But, say some, ‘is not this mode of interpreta- 
‘tion .warranted by apostolical authority? Does 
‘not Paul’, in speaking of the exercise of the 
‘spiritual gifts, enjoin the prophets to prophesy, 
‘yata thy avakoyiay ts misews, according to the 
‘proportion of faith, as our translators render it, 
‘but as some critics explain it, according to the 
‘analogy of the faith 2? Though this exposition 
has been admitted into some versions * and adopted 


3 Rom. xii. 6. 
4Port Royal and Saci, though translating from the Vulgate, 
which says, secundum rationem fidei, have rendered the clause 
selon Vanalogie et la regle de la fot. 
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by Hammond and other commentators, and may 
be called literal, it is suited neither to the ordinary 
meaning of the words, nor to the tenor of the con- 
text. The word avadoya strictly denotes pro- 
portion, measure, rate, but by no means that com- 
plex notion conveyed in the aforesaid phrase by 
the term analogy, which has been well observed 
by Whitby, to be particularly unsuitable in this 
place, where the Apostle treats of those who 
speak by inspiration, not of those who explain 
what has been thus spoken by others. The con- 
text manifestly leads us to understand avahoya 
mises, Vv. 6. as equivalent to mustgov miséas, v. 3. 
And for the better understanding of this phrase, 
the measure of faith, it may be proper to observe, 
ist, that a strong conviction of any tenet, from 
whatever cause it arises, is in Scripture sometimes 
termed faith. ‘Thus, in the same Epistle’, the Apos- 
tle says, Hast thou faith ? Have it to thyself before 
God. ‘The scope of his reasoning shows that noth- 
ing is there meant by faith, but a conviction of the 
truth, in regard to the article of which he had been 
treating, namely, the equality of days and meats, 
in point of sanctity, under the gospel dispensation. 
The same is evidently the meaning of the word, 
v. 23. Whatsoever is not of faith, ts sin ; where, 
without regard to the morality of an action, ab- 
stractly considered; that is concluded to be. sin 
which is done by one who doubts of its lawful- 
ness; 2dly, as to spiritual gifts, prophecy and 


5 Rom. xiv. 22. 
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inspiration in particular, they appear to have been 
accompanied with such a faith or conviction that 
they came from the Spirit, as left no room for 
hesitation. And indeed it is easy to’ perceive, 
that something of this kind was absolutely neces- 
sary, to enable the inspired person to distinguish 
what proceeded from the Spirit of God, from what 
was the creature of his own imagination. It was 
observed before °, that the prophets of God were 
not acted upon like machines, in delivering their 
predictions, as the diviners were supposed to be 
among the heathen, but had then, as at other times, 
the free use of their faculties both of body and 
mind. This caution is therefore with great pro- 
priety given them by the Apostle, to induce 
them to be attentive, in prophesying, not to ex- 
ceed the precise measure allowed them, (for dif- 
ferent measures of the same gift were committed 
to different persons,) and not to mingle aught of 
their own, with the things of God’s Spirit. This 
distinction, he tells them, they have it in their 
power to make, by means of that lively faith with 
which the divine illumination is accompanied. 
Though a sense somewhat different has been 
given to the words, by some ancient Greek ex- 
positors, none of them, as far as I remember, 
seems to have formed a conception of that sense 
which, as was observed above, has been given by 
some moderns. 

So much for what is commonly understood by 
the analogy of the faith, so unanimously recom- 


6 Diss. I. Part Il. § 3. 
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mended as a rule of interpretation, but so discord- 
antly applied; and so much for the regard that 
is due to it. 


§ 15. AnorHER ordinary method of explaining 
is, by entering, on every occasion, into a minute 
and nice examination of the etymology of the 
principal words employed in the sentence. This, 
though generally carried to excess, neither pro- 
ceeds from the like partial prepossessions as the 
former, nor is so hazardous in its consequences. 
There are cases wherein no reasonable person 
can doubt, that the signification of a word may 
be fully ascertained from the knowledge we have 
of the meaning of the etymon: for instance, in 
verbal nouns expressing the action signified by 
the verb, as xecua judgment, from xewew to 
judge, or the actor, as xgitys a judge, from the 
same root; in concretes from abstracts, as adAy- 
Swos true, from adndea truth; or conversely, 
abstracts from concretes, as dixacoovvy gustice, 
from dexatos just. In compositions also analogic- 
ally formed, the sense of the compound term 
may often be with certainty known, by the import 
of the simple terms of which it is composed. 
Thus no man will hesitate a moment to pronounce 
from etymology, that giAydovos must mean a lover 
of pleasure, and gtdoteos a lover of God; though 
these words -occur but once in the New Testa- 
ment, and never in the Greek version of the 
Old. In matters so obvious,.the bare knowledge of 
the rudiments of the language renders the mention 
of any rules, save those of grammar, unnecessary, 

VOL. 1. 27 
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almost as much as for determining the import of the 
future tense of a verb from that of the present, or 
the signification of the passive voice from that of 
the active. There are instances, however, where- 
in the verb in the passive form undergoes an 
additional change of meaning, beside what the 
analogy of the language requires. 


§ 16. But, there are a great many cases wherein, 
if I may be allowed the expression, the pedigree 
of the derivative, or of the compound, cannot be 
deduced with equal clearness; and there are many 
cases wherein, though its descent may be clearly 
traced, we should err egregiously, if we were to 
fix its meaning from that of the primitive or root. 
As to the first, that we should not hastily decide 
concerning the import of an obscure or unusual 
term, from that of another better known, but of 
whose relation to the former we are uncertain, is in- 
deed manifest. But even often, where the connec- 
tion is‘ unquestionable, the sense of the one does 
not ascertain the signification of the other. It 
will not be improper to give a few illustrations of 
this doctrine, as I know nothing in which modern 
critics are more frequently misled, than in their 
reasonings from etymology. I shall exemplify 
this remark first in simple words, and afterwards 
in compound. 


§ 17. Tur Greek word rteayixos, from rteayos a 
goat ; if it occurred very seldom in Greek authors, 
and if in the few places where it occurred, the 
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words in connection did not suffice for ascertain- 
“ing the sense, and if the custom which gave rise 
to the common acceptation of that term had never 
been related by any ancient writer, nobody, by 
the aid of etymology, could have imagined the 
meaning to be that which we know certainly that 
itis. As much may be said of the word xaptxos, 
from xaun a village. By neither should we have 
been Jed to think of poetry or any of its species. 
To the Greek word xapxos the Latin paganus 
answers exactly, in being similarly derived from 
a primitive of the same signification. But it is 
very far from corresponding in sense. Nor does 
it, in the use which soon became universal among 
Christians, correspond better with its etymon pa- 
gus. When Christianity became very general 
throughout the empire, as all the churches were 
in the cities and great towns, where the bishops 
had their residence, the Christians found a con- 
venience in living near their place of worship, 
which made them mostly resort to the cities or 
their suburbs. Those who were attached to the 
ancient idolatry, not having the same motive for 
preferring the towns, and probably liking better, 
when Christianity came to have the ascendant, 
to associate with one another, lived generally in 
the villages. Hence villager and idolater became 
synonymous. ‘This sense of the Latin paganus 
has passed into modern tongues. The Italians 
say pagano, the French payen, and the English 
pagan, to denote the same character. The En- 
glish word villain, in low Latin villanus, a farmer, 
a villager, though nearly coinciding in etymology, 
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has come gradually by use to signify a worthless 
unprincipled man. ‘Thus the three words xauexos ° 
in Greek, paganus in Latin, and villain in En- 
glish, though evidently so conformable in ety- 
mology, that they all ought to denote the same 
thing, namely villager ; have, for many ages, both 
lost that signification, and acquired others in 
which they do not in the least resemble one ano- 
ther. If the use in these languages should ever 
come to be very little known, and the history of 
the nations nearly lost, we may form a guess at 
the absurdities in explaining those terms into 
which men would be misled by etymology. mt’) 
kedeshah, in Hebrew signifies a harlot, a word - 
manifestly sprung, according to the invariable 
rules of that language, from &) kadash, to sanc- 
tify.. What could give rise to so strange a devia- 
tion from the primitive meaning, it is perhaps now 
impossible to discover. 

In process of time, words in every tongue vary 
from their original import, in. consequence of 
the gradual influence of incidental causes, and 
the changes in manners and sentiments which 
they occasion. Herice the word 11? among the 
Hebrews, which denoted no more at first than a 
female stranger, came at last to signify a com- 
mon prostitute ; and is almost always used in 
this sense by Solomon in the Book of Proverbs. 
The origin of this application may indeed be 
easily traced from their laws. ‘The women of 
that occupation among them were all foreigners, 
no daughter of Israel being permitted to follow 
so infamous a profession. It is an observation 
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of Cicero, if I remember right, that the word 
hostis with them anciently meant foreigner, which, 
having been given at first, through delicacy, as 
a milder name for people with whom they were 
at war, became, through long-continued use, the 
proper appellation for enemy. By the like grada- 
tion doubtless amongst us, the word knave, from 
denoting servant, has degenerated into the sign of 
a character distinguished more for turpitude of 
manners, than for meanness of condition. It would 
not be easy to divine how the word beholden, (if 
. not a corruption of the Dutch gehouden) the pas- 
sive participle of the verb to behold, came, from 
signifying seen or perceived, to denote indebted. 
Innumerable examples of this kind might be men- 
tioned. 


§ 18. Bur, from simple words to proceed, as I 
proposed, to compounds ; were we to lay it down 
as a principle, that the combined meanings of 
the component parts will always give us the 
sense of the compound, we should conclude that 
the Greek word zavepyos, is equivalent to the 
English poetic word omnific, to which it ex- 
actly corresponds in etymology; yet nothing 
can be more different in signification. The 
former is always adopted in a bad, the latter in 
a good sense. Hardly any rule in the compo- 
sition of Greek words holds more uniformly than 
that the adverb ev gives the addition of a good 
quality to the word with which it is joined ; 
yet the term ev7ys which, if any faith were due 
to etymology, should mean a virtuous and wor- 
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thy man, denotes generally a simpleton or fool. 
The Greek word avtagxea exactly corresponds, 
in respect of the signification of its component 
parts, to the English word self-sufficiency : yet 
the former has a good meaning, and denotes con- 
tentment ; the latter, except when applied to the 
Deity, has invariably a bad meaning, and signifies 
arrogance. Sometimes the sense of one of the 
words in composition is totally lost, the com- 
pound term being applied in a manner which ex- 
cludes it. Thus the word oxodouea ought to 
signify to build a house, but it is not only con- 
strued with tagos a sepulchre (which by meta- 
phor may indeed be called a house, being the 
receptacle of the dead,) but with @votasngioy al- 
tar, yaoaxwots bulwark, and several other terms 
which, in no sense, proper or figurative, can be 
denominated houses. Such anomalies, both in de- 
rivation and in composition, are to be found in all 
tongues, insomuch that often etymology points 
to one meaning, and use to another. Were we 
to mind the indication of the former, the En- 
glish word alvays ought to be rendered into 
Latin omnimodo and not semper; our verb to 
vouchsafe should denote to give one a protection, 
or to insure one’s safety, and not to deign or 
condescend. ‘The inseparable preposition re in 
English commonly denotes again, but to reprove 
is not fo prove again, to recommend is not to 
commend again, nor does to remark mean to mark 
again. As little can these be explained by the 
aid of the adverb back, like the verbs to recall 
and to return. 
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§ 19. In the above examples I have confined 
myself to terms whose meaning, though an ex- 
ception from the rules of analogy, is mcontro- 
vertible ; my principal object being to evince, to 
the satisfaction of every intelligent reader, that 
the sense of words is often totally different from 
that to which the etymology points, and that, con- 
sequently, in all the cases wherem use cannot 
be discovered, and wherein the context does not. 
necessarily fix the meaning, the conviction which 
arises from etymology alone, is considerably infe- 
rior to that which arises either from known use, 
or from the words immediately connected. But, 
before I dismiss this topic, I shall offer some cri- 
ticisms on a few passages of the New ‘Testament 
which may appear, on a superficial view, more 
controvertible, in order to show with how much 
caution we ought to proceed in rendering a com- 
pound word in one language, by one in another 
similarly compounded ; and that even, though the 
original term be not, like those above specified, an 
exception, in respect of meaning, from the com- 
mon rues of analogy. 

The word dapvyos, used by the Apostle James, 
compounded of é:s, signifying in composition double 
or twice, and wvyy, soul, mind, spirit, could not, 
one would at first imagine, be more properly or lit- 
erally rendered, than by the similar English com- 
pound double-minded. But this, though in some 
sense, it may be called a literal version, is a mis- 
translation of the word, inasmuch as it conveys a 
sense entirely different. Yet the meaning of the 
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original term is analogical : only there are differ- 
ent ways wherem the mind or soul may be 
charged with duplicity. One is, when it some- 
times leans to one opinion, sometimes to the con- 
trary ; another is, when it secretly harbours pas- 
sions and opinions the reverse of those which 
it openly professes. No two meanings can be 
more different ; the first is certainly the import 
of the Greek word, the second of the English, 
which is justly explamed by Johnson, deceitful, 
insidious. ‘To recur to the passage itself’; dyye 
Sipvxos axatasatos ev Macalts tats “odots avts, in 
the common translation, 4 double-minded man 
is unstable in all his ways: first, the sentiment 
itself may suggest a doubt of the justness of the 
version. There appears no immediate connec- 
tion between deceitfulness and inconstancy. ‘The 
deceitful are often but too stable in a bad course. 
The doubleness expressed in the English word 
does not imply sudden changes of any Aine but 
solely, that the real motives of conduct and the 
outward professions disagree ; or that the per- 
son intends one thing, soHHilSt he professes another. 
Now who sees not that, in respect of both the in- 
tention and the profession, he may be very stea- 
dy ? Fickleness is not remarkably an attendant 
on hypocrisy. When I examine the context, | 
find nothing there that relates to ‘sincerity or the 
conformity that ought to subsist between a man’s 
words and his thoughts ; .but I am led directly by 


7 James, i. 8. 
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it to think of constancy in right principles, as the 
apostle had been, in the preceding words, urging 
the necessity of unshaken faith. This verse, if 
duyvyos be understood .to mean unsteady in the 
belief .of the truth, perfectly coincides with, and 
supports, the Apostle’s argument; implying that 
inconstancy in principles produces inconstancy in 
the whole conduct, than which no sentiment can 
be clearer. 

To recur, however, to some of the ee rules 
of criticising above mentioned (not as necessary, 
in the present instance, but for the sake of illus- 
tration, ) and first to Scriptural usage; I find, on 
inquiry, that there is only one other passage in 
the New Testament wherein the word occurs. 
It is in the same Epistle, but the expression there 
1s too general to ascertain the import of the term 
in question. As the word is not to be found in 
the Septuagint, nor even in the Apocrypha, there 
is reason to believe that it is not affected by the 
idiom of the synagogue. I therefore: apply to 
common use, and find that the word uniformly 
denotes doubtful, fluctuating in respect of one’s 
judgment. All its conjugates in like manner sup- 
port this meaning; depwvyta is doubt or hesitancy, 
depvyea to doubt, to hesitate. If we apply to the 
ancient Greek expositors, they all interpret it in 
the same way. And as this is none of the pas- 
sages whereon any of their theological controver- 
sies were founded, we can give them the greater 
credit. I shall only transcribe the Perce 

MOL. 1. 28 
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given by Ecumenius*, which is to this effect: 
“ Aapvyos avne is aman of unsettled and fluctuat- 
“ing sentiments, too solicitous about the present 
“ to attain the future, too anxious about the future 
“to secure the present, who driven hither and 
“ thither in his judgment of things, is perpetually 
“ shifting the object, who this moment would 
“ sacrifice all for eternity, and the next would 
“renounce any thing for this transient life.” 
The sense of the Apostlé’s expression may be 
therefore justly given in these words: 4 man 
unsteady in his opinions, is in all his actions im- 
constant. 


§ 20. To the above example I shall add a few 
of the most common of all kinds of composition, 
a preposition and a verb in familiar use. My in- 
tention is chiefly to show, that a deviation in 
interpreting, small to appearance, even such as 
is apt to be overlooked by a reader deceived by 
the correspondence of the themes, is often sufli- 
cient to pervert the sense, either by rendering 
the expression totally unmeaning, or by giving 
it a wrong meaning. The verb ogaw, to see, is 
common; zgo in composition generally answers 
to the English inseparable preposition fore. The 
verb, therefore, zgo0gaa, or, in the middle voice 
meoopaouat, Should mean analogically, one would 
imagine, I foresee. It is accordingly in one 


8 Mwvyov av0oa, TOV AVEMEDELOTOV, TOV HOTNHOLKTOV LEYEL, TOV 
NTE OOS Ta MEAAOVTA TAVLOS, UNTE MOOS TH NMapovTa aopadhws 
NOQUGUEVOV, CAAA THOE KHXELGE HYOMEVOY xaL NEMLPEQOMEVOY, xcLL 
HOTE MEV TOV MEALOVEDY, MOTE OE TWY MOOOVTOY arTEYOUEVOY. 
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place ° so rendered, I foresaw the Lord always be- 
fore my face, in Greek, mzeowgapny tov Kvoiov 
evamttoy us dta mwavtos. ‘The words are a quotation 
from the Psalms", and are literally copied from 
the Septuagint. 

It will naturally occur to an ee: English 
reader, to inquire, What is the meaning of the 
word foresaw in this passage? Foresight has 
a reference to the future; whereas the Psalmist 
is speaking of things as present: for, though 
it is true that the words relate to the Messiah, 
who was many centuries posterior to David, 
they are not announced in the form of a pre- 
diction. David, in speaking, personates the Mes- 
siah, of whom he was an eminent type, and 
ascribes as to himself what, in the sublimest 
sense, was applicable only to that illustrious de- 
scendant. It is as it were Christ who speaks. 
The Lord he represents as always before him, 
not as to be in some future period before him, | 
adding. he is, not he will be,on my right hand. 
In regard to the compound verb, it occurs only 
in one other passage of the New Testament, 
to be considered afterwards, and in no place of 
the Septuagint, except that above quoted. But, on 
examining more closely the import of the simple 
words, we discover that the Greek preposition 
may relate to place as well as to time, and that it 
is often merely what grammarians called intensive : 
that is, it does not ‘alter the sense of the simple 
verb to which it is prefixed, it only renders the 
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expression more emphatical. ‘Thus the verb eoo- 
gaw is as literally rendered prospicio as pravideo, 
and has been, in this passage, more fitly rendered 
so by Beza. It may be objected that this expla- 
nation produces a pleonasm in the sentence, as it 
is immediately added, sevmtov ps, before me. 
But such pleonasms are not uncommon in Scrip- 
ture. Thus" To mvevpa ‘umegevtvyyaver veg 
yuov. ™ ‘Osis axosopnde tyy oixtav avts. “Davyy 
nxsca xitapadav xitagilovtay ev tar sxitagais 
avtov. The last four words in this verse are 
plainly implied in the participle. The phrase 
which occurs oftener than once, ‘vzozodiov tov 
nadav avts, is chargeable with the like redundan- 
cy. Add to all this, that the Hebrew word here 
translated zeooga by the Seventy, never signifies 
to foresee, but to place, to set. In this passage, 
being applied to the mind,-it denotes the Psalm- 
ist’s, or rather the Messiah’s fixed attention on 
_ God as always with him. 

The other passage in which this verb occurs is 
also in the Acts * Hoav npoewpaxotes Tpogimov 
tov Eqectov ev ty mode ovy avtw. Here the con- 
nection, without other resource, shows sufficiently 
that the simple verb ogam means literally to see, 
and the preposition eo before, in respect of time, 
not of place, and yet that zeoogaw does not imply 
to foresee, but to see before. The difference lies 
here. The former is to see or perceive an event 
before it happen, the latter denotes only to see 


11 Rom. viii. 26. 12 Matth. vii. 24. 26. 
13 Rey. Biv. 2. 14 xxi. 29, 
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either person or thing before the present time, 
which alone can be the sense of this passage, and 
which is therefore rightly rendered by our trans- 
lators, “ They had seen before with him,in the 
“ city, Trophimus an Ephesian.” To have said, 
“ They had foreseen with him,” would have totally 
marred the sense. But our translators have not 
always been equally attentive. 


§ 21. I snare add an example, not unlike the 
former, in the verb zeoyiveoxe, though the difii- 
culty, with regard to it, arises as much from the 
signification of the simple verb, as from that of the 
preposition. Paul says ”, Ovx anacato 0 Osos tov 
Aaoyv avts ov mposyvea, which our translators render, 
God hath not cast away his people which he fore- 
knew. 'The last clause in this version conveys to 
my mind no meaning whatever. To /foreknow 
always :signifies to know some event before it 
happen; but no event is here mentioned, so that 
we are at a loss to discover the object of the fore- 
knowledge mentioned. Is it only the existence 
of the people ? Even this is not explicitly said; . 
but if this were the writer’s intention, we should 
still be at a loss for the sense. There is nothing 
in this circumstance, which distinguishes God’s 
people from any other people, for the existence of 
all were equally foreknown by him :: whereas here 
something peculiar is plainly intended, which is 
suggested as a reason to prevent our thinking that 
God would ever totally cast them away. Though 
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nothing, to appearance, can answer more exactly 
than the English foreknew, does to the Greek 
mooeyve, it, in reality, labours under a double de- 
fect. ‘The first is the same which was observed 
in the preceding paragraph, in rendering the 
preposition ; for there is the same difference be- 
tween knowing before and foreknowing, that there 
is between seeing before and foreseeing.. Our 
translators have, on some occasions, shown them- 
selves sensible of the difference. Accordingly 
they render zgoyvivaoxovtes pe avotev’, which 
knew me from the beginning, not foreknew me. 
The example above quoted from the twenty-first 
chapter of the Acts, is a similar instance. 

The prepositions in the two languages, though 
nearly, are not perfectly, correspondent, especially 
in composition. With us the inseparable prepo- 
sition fore, prefixed to know, see, tell, and show, 
always relates to some event, which is known, 
seen, told, and shown before it happen: whereas 
the Greek preposition zg0 does not necessarily 
relate to an event, and signifies no more than 
before this time. “The difference in these idioms 
may be thus illustrated. A. friend introducing a 
person with whom he supposes me unacquainted, 
says, This is such aman. I make answer, I knew 
him before. I should speak nonsense, if I said, J 
foreknew him. Yet in Greek I might say properly, 
TL OOEVVAY. 

Another instance wherein our interpreters have 
shown an attention to this distinction, we have in 
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the Second Epistle to the Corinthians’, where 
they translate the word zeoeonxa very properly, I 
have said before. Every reader of discernment 
must perceive that it would have been absurd to 
render it in that place, f have foretold. 

But to return to the passage under review in 
the Epistle to the Romans : it was observed, that 
the common version of the word zgoeyvyve, in 
that passage, labours under a double defect. It 
is not, in my judgment, barely in translating the 
preposition that the error lies, but also in the 
sense assigned to the. verb compounded with it. 
That God knew Israel before, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word knowing, could never have 
been suggested as a reason to hinder us from 
thinking that he would ever cast them off: for, 
from the beginning, all nations and all things are 
alike known to God. But the verb yivaoxe, in 
Hellenistic use, has all the latitude of significa- 
tion which the verb YT jadang has, being that 
whereby the Seventy commonly render the He- 
brew word. Now the Hebrew word means not 
only to know, in the common acceptation, but to 
acknowledge and to approve. Nothing is more 
common iui Scripture than this use. “ The 
“Lord knoweth, yevooxe, the way of the righ- 
“teous’®,” that is, approveth, “Then I will 
“ profess unto them, I never knew you,’ eyvav, 
acknowledged you for mine®. “ If any man love 
“God, the same is known of him,” eyvasac, 


W vii. 3. 18 Psalm i. 6. 
19 Matth. vii. 23. 20 1 Cor. viii. 3. 
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acknowledged. If, therefore, in the passage un- 
der examination, we understand in this way the 
verb yivwoxw, adding the import of the preposi- 
tion zeo0, before, formerly, heretofore, the mean- 
ing is both clear and pertinent: “ God hath 
“ not cast off his people whom heretofore he ac- 
“ knowledged.” ; 

I shall just add a sense of the verb zoo0ytvacxea 
as used by the Apostle Peter”, different from 
both the former. The verb yivaoxe in classi- 
cal use often denotes to decree, to ordain, to 
give sentence as a judge, and therefore zgo- 
yiwaoxa, to foreordain, &c. It is in this sense 
only we can understand [/posyvacuevs 90 xata- 
' Bodys xoope, which our interpreters have right- 
ly rendered “ foreordained, before the foundation 
“of the world.” But they have not so well 
translated the verbal noun zgoyveots in the sec- 
ond verse of the chapter, foreknowledge, which 
renders the expression, indefinite and obscure, 
not to say, improper. It ought, for the same 
reason, to have been predetermination. The 
same word, in the same signification, occurs in 
the Acts*’, where it is also improperly rendered 
foreknowledge. 


§ 22. Ir may be thought that, in the composi- 
tion of substantives, or of an adjective and a sub- 
stantive, in familiar use, there is hardly a possibili- 
ty of error, the import of both the simple words 
being essential to the compound. But this is not 
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without exception, as Papodoyos, suxopavtys, 
zépotovia, and many others, evince. It is indeed 
very probable, that the import of such terms 
originally was, what the etymology indicates. 
But, in their application, such variations are in- 
sensibly introduced by custom, as sometimes fix 
them, at last, in a meaning very different from the 
primary sense, or that to which the component 
parts would lead us. 

I shall bring for an example a term about which 
translators have been very little divided. It is 
the word oxayeoxagdta, always rendered in the 
common version, hardness of heart. Nothing can 
be more literal, or to appearance, more just. 
Axhnooxagdta is compounded of oxAneos hard, 
and xagdta heart. Nor can it be denied that 
these English words, taken severally, are, in al- 
most every case, expressive of the full sense of 
the Greek words, also taken severally. Yet there 
is reason to suspect that the Greek compound 
does not answer to the meaning constantly affixed 
by us to hardness of heart, or, in one word, hard- 
heartedness. Let us recur to examples. In Mat- 
thew” we read thus; “ Moses, because of the 
“ hardness of your hearts, zoos tnv oxdAnooxagdray 
‘© yuov, suffered you to put away your wives.” 
Now these terms hardness of heart with us al- 
ways denote cruelty, inhumanity, barbarity. It 
does not appear that this is our Lord’s meaning in 
this passage. And, though the passage might be 
so paraphrased, as would give a plausibility to this 


23 Matth. xix. 8. 
VOL. I. 29 
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interpretation, I do not recollect that this vice of 
cruelty,as a national vice, was ever imputed to 
them by Moses; though he often charges them 
with incredulity, obstinacy, and rebellion. As 
there is nothing, however, in the context, that can 
be called decisive, I recur to the other passages 
in the New Testament wherein the word is found. 
These are but .two, and both of them in Mark’s: 
Gospel. One of them is,?' where the same 
occurrence is recorded as in the passage of Mat- 
thew above referred to. - In these two parailel 
places ‘there is so little variation in the words, that 
the doubt as to the meaning of this term must 
equally affect them both. The. other passage is*’, 
in the account given of our Lord’s appearance to. 
his disciples after his resurrection. “ Afterwards. 
“he appeared unto the eleven, as they sat at 
“meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief 
“and hardness of heart, tv anisiavy avtay xat 
“ oxAnooxagdiayv, because they believed not them 
“ which had seen him after he was risen.” Nothing. 
can be clearer than that the word here has no 
relation to inhumanity ; as this great event gave 
no handle for displaying either this vice or the 
contrary virtue.. Some commentators, after Gro- 
tius, render it here zncredulity, making our Saviour: 
express the same fault by both words azista and 
oxAnooxaodta. J do not say that the use of such 
synonymas is without example in Scripture ; 
though I would not recur to them where another 
interpretation were equally natural, and even more 
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probable. I think therefore, that by the first of 
these terms the effect is meant, and by the second 
the cause ; that is, their stiff and untractable tem- 
per, their indocility or perverseness. Now this is 
a fault with which the Jews are frequently up- 
braided by Moses. Besides, this interpretation 
perfectly suits the sense of both passages. In 
that first quoted, as well as in this, the connection 
is evident. “ Moses, because of your untractable 
“ disposition, permitted you to divorce your wives;” 
lest, by making the marriage tie indissoluble, ye 
had perversely renounced marriage altogether, say- 
ing, as some of the disciples did, “ If the case of 
“the man be so with his wife, it is not good to 
“marry.” The sense unbelief, which Grotius puts 
upon it, is rather more forced in that passage than 
the common acceptation. Castalio renders it very 
properly pervicacia. 

If, for further satisfaction, I recur to the Sep- 
tuagint, I find invariably a connection with per- 
verseness, never with inhumanity. .Where we 
read in English®, “ Circumcise the foreskin of 
“your heart, and be no more stiff-necked,” the 
Seventy have it, Iegiteusuode tyv oxdAnooxapdiav 
“YUaY, “xa TOY Toaynhov voy s oxAnOUVELTE ELL. 
Here the opposition of the members in the sen- 
tence, which, in the Oriental taste, gives the same 
command, first in the positive form, and then in 
the negative, renders the meaning indubitable. 
The adjective oxAngoxagdios is used in the Book 
of Proverbs” for perverse or untractable. ‘O 


26 Deut. 1. 27 xvii. 20. 
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oxAneoxapdtos, in Hebrew, ab woY ghakesh leb, 
8 cuvavta ayatos ; rendered justly in the Vul- 
gate, Qui perversi cordis est, non inveniet bonum ; 
in English, “ He that hath a froward heart, find- 
“eth no good.” There is another example of 
this adjective in Ezekiel*, which appears to me 
decisive. The verse runs thus in our version: 
“The house of Israel will not hearken unto 
“thee; for they will not hearken unto me, for 
“all the house of Israel are impudent and 
“ hard-hearted ;” gpthovstxot scot xat oxdnooxapator. 
It is plain, from the context, that nothing is ad- 
vanced which can fix on them the charge of 
inhumanity ; but every thing points to their indo- 
cile and untractable temper. In like manner, when 
the verb oxAnovva is followed by rtyv xagdray, 
the meaning is invariably either to become, or to 
render, refractory, rebellious, not cruel or inhu- 
mane. ‘This is evidently the sense of it as 
‘applied to Pharaoh, whose obstinacy the severest 
judgments hardly could surmount. And can any 
person doubt that the meaning of the Psalmist, 
when he says”, To day if ye shall hear his voice, 
un axdnovyynte tas xapdtas “vuav, is, be not con- 
tumacious or stiff-necked, as in the provocation ? 
It is impossible either to recur to the history 
referred to*, or to the comment on the passage in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews”, and not perceive 
this to be a full expression of the sense. Hard- 
hearted, therefore, in our language, which stands 


28 iii. 7. 23 Psal. xcy. 7, 8. 
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always in opposition to tender-hearted or conpas- 
sionate, is not-a just translation, though in some 
sense, it may be called a literal translation, of 
oxAnooxaodtos. 


§ 23. Ir we. inquire a little into the figurative 
significations given to the simple word xagdsa by 
the sacred penmen, we shall find their application 
of the compound to contumacy or indocility, as 
natural as ours 1s to cruelty and unfeelingness. 
Let it be observed then that, though the Greek 
word xagdia, when used in the proper sense for 
the part of the body so denominated, is equivalent 
to the English word heart; it is not always so, 
when used metaphorically. With us it is made, 
by figure, to stand, sometimes for courage, some- 
times for affection, of which it is considered as the 
seat; but hardly ever, that I remember, for under- 
standing. To denote this faculty, we sometimes 
speak of a good or a bad head; we also use the 
term brain. This, and not the heart, we regard 
as the seat of intelligence and discernment. Yet 
this was a frequent use of the term heart among 
the ancients, not the Hebrews only, but even the 
Greeks and the Romans. Kagdra in Greek, even 
in the best use, as well as cor in Latin, are em- 
ployed to denote discernment and understanding. 
Hence, the word cordatus in Latin, for wise, judi- 
cious, prudent. 

For the present purpose it suffices to produce 
a few instances from Scripture, which will put the 
matter beyond a doubt. For the sake of brevity, 
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TI shall but just name the things attributed to the 
heart, referring to the passages in the margin; 
that from them every person may judge of the 
figurative application. First then, intelligence is 
ascribed to it**, also reasoning”, likewise blind- 
ness *4, doubts *’, faith *, thought *’, comparison *, 
reflection ®; in short, all that we commonly con- 
sider as belonging to the intellectual faculty, are 
applied, in Scripture, to the heart, a term which, 
in figurative style, is used with very great lati- 
tude. In this view of the metonymy, oxAngoxagdzos 
comes naturally to signify zdocile, untractable, of 
an understanding so hard, that instruction cannot 
penetrate it. Of similar formation is the term 
thick-skulled with us. But the sense is not entire- 
ly the same. This implies mere incapacity, that 
an untoward disposition. 


§ 24. Here it may not be improper to suggest 
a caution, for preventing mistakes, not only in the 
interpretation of Scripture, but in that of all an- 
cient writers. Though a particular word, in a 
modern language, may exactly correspond with a 
certain word, in a foreign or a dead language, 
when both are used literally and properly ; these 


32 Matth. xiii. 15. 33 Mark, ii. 6. 

34 iii. 5, &c. The termis xwewdes callousness, rendered hard- 
mess in the common translation, but which as often means 
blindness, and is so rendered Rom. xi. 25. Eph. ivy. 18. A 
sense here more suitable to the context. 

35 Mark, xi. 23. 85 Rom. x. 10. 
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words may be very far from corresponding, when 
used metaphorically, or when affected by any 
trope whatever. Nor does this remark hold in 
any thing more. frequently than in that sort of 
metonymy, so common. amongst every people, 
whereby some parts of the body, especially of the 
entrails, have been substituted to denote certain 
powers or affections of the mind, with which they 
are supposed to be connected. The opinions of 
different nations and different ages, on this article, 
differ so widely from one another, that the figura- 
tive sense, in one tongue, is a very unsafe guide 
to the figurative sense, in another. In some in- 
stances they seem even to stand in direct opposi- 
tion to each other. ‘The spleen was ‘accounted 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans the seat of 
mirth and laughter; by us moderns it is held (I 
suppose with equal reason,) the seat of ill humour 
and melancholy. When, therefore, it is evi-' 
dent, that the name is, in one of those ancient: 
languages, used not properly, but tropically ; 
what some would call a literal translation into a 
modern tongue, would, in fact, be a misrepresenta- 
tion of the author, and a gross perversion of the 
sense *”. 


59 | had occasion to consider a litle this subject in another: 
work, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Book III. Ch. I. Sect. II. 
Part I. I there took notice of a remark of Cornutus on these 
words of the first satire of Persius: Sum peiulanti splene ce- 
chinno. Which, as it is much to my present purpose, and not 
long, I shall here repeat. ‘+ Physici dicunt homines splene ri- 
‘6 dere, felle irasci, Jecore amare, corde sapere, et pulmone 
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§ 25. I suatx add but one other example, of thie 
misinterpretation of a compound word, arising 
from the apparent, rather than the real import of 
its etymology. The word ouotowadys occurs twice 
in the New Testament. The first time is on 
occasion of the miraculous cure of the lame man, 
by Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. When the 
people would have offered sacrifice to the workers 
of this miracle, supposing them to be two of their 
gods, Jupiter and Mercury; the two apostles no 
sooner heard of their intention, than they rent 
their clothes, and ran in among the people, crying 
out and saying (as in the common translation, ) 
“ Sirs, why do ye these things? we also are men 
“of like passions with you*, ouomates vv. 
The other occasion of the word’s occurring, is 
where the Apostle James said, as our translators 
render it, “ Elias was a man subject to like pas- 
“ sions as we are, ouotonadys yuty, and he prayed 
“ earnestly that it might not rain*.” From which 
passages I have heard it gravely inferred, that 


“ jactari.” To the same purpose, | find in a very ancient 
piece, called the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, sup- 
posed to-be the work of a Christian of the first century, the 
following sentiment in the Testament of Naphtali, introduced 
for the sake of illustrating that God made all things good, 
adapting each to its proper'use, xagdray es ~oov7der, AQ QOS 
Ovuorv, YOAV W0s Wexgear’, Eg yEAWTA ONANVE, VEPQO’S Els Ac 
voveytav. Grab. Spicil..patrum I. Secul. T. 1. Ed. 2. p. 212. 
This, though differing a little from the remark made by the 
commentator on Persius, perfectly coincides with what regards 
the heart and the spleen. 
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a superiority over the passions is hardly to be ex- 
pected from the influence even of the most divine 
religion, or the most distinguishing lights of the 
Spirit: since sacred writ itself seems, in this res- 
pect, to put Jews, Christians, and Pagans, nay 
prophets, apostles, and idolatrous priests and peo- 
ple, all upon a level... E 

But this arises merely from the mistranslation 
of the word ouotonadys, concerning which I beg 
leave to offer the following THER Ist, I re- 
mark, that it is found only twice in the New Tes- 
tament, does not occur in the version of the Seven- 
ty, and but once in the Apocryphal writings, 
where it is applied to the earth “, in which there 
is nothing analogous to human passions, though 
there is some analogy to-human sufferings and 
dissolution ; and that therefore we have no reason, 
agreeably to an observation lately made “, to con- 
sider this term as affected by the idiom of the 
synagogue. 2dly, If.we recur to classical use, 
we find that it implies. no more than fellow-mortal, 
and has no relation to what, in our language, is 
peculiarly called passion; and, 3dly, That with - 
this, the etymology rightly understood, perfectly 
agrees. The primary signification of watos in 
Greek, and of the unclassical term passio in Latin, 
is suffering ; the first from aacyev, the second 
from pati,.to suffer. Thence they are adopted to 
denote calamity, disease, and death; thence also 
they are taken sometimes to denote those affec- 
tions of the mind which are in their nature ' 


42 Wisd. vii. 3. 15 § 8. 
MOL. % OU 
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violent, and are considered as implying pain 
and suffering; nay, the English word passion is, 
in this manner, applied (but it is in a sort of tech- 
nical language) to the death and sufferings of our 
Lord. 

Now, as to the tern onotomadns, in the manner 
in which it is rendered by our interpreters, the 
argument employed by the Apostles to the Ly- 
caonians, loses all its force and significance. The 
Pagans never denied that the Gods whom they 
adored were beings of like passions with them- 
selves; nay, they did not scruple to attribute the 
most disgraceful, and the most turbulent passions 
.to their deities. And as little as any were the 
two divinities exempted, whom they supposed 
Paul and Barnabas to be; but then they always 
attributed to them a total exemption from mor- 
tality and disease. It would have been, therefore, 
impertinent to say to idolaters, who mistook them 
for gods, “ We are subject to the like passions 
“ with you;” for this their priests and poets had 
uniformly taught them both of Jupiter and of 
Mercury. But it was pertinent to say, “ We are 
“ your fellow-mortals,” as liable as you to disease 
and death. For, if that was the case with the 
two Apostles, the people would readily admit, 
they were not the gods they took them for. In- 
deed, this was not only the principal, but, | may 
almost say, the sole, distinction they made be- 
tween gods and men. As to irregular lusts and 
passions, they seem to have ascribed them to 
the celestials even in a higher degree, in propor- 
tion, as it were, to their superior power. And, 
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in regard to the application to Elijah, in the other 
passage quoted, let it not be thought any objec- 
tion to the interpretation here given, that the 
Prophet was translated, and did not die: for all 
that is implied in the Apostle’s argument is, that 
his body was naturally mortal and dissolvable as 
well as ours; a point which was never called in 
question, notwithstanding his miraculous deliver- 
ance from death. I shall only add, that the ex- 
planation here given is entirely conformable to 
the version of those passages in the Vulgate, and 
to that of all the-other translations, ancient and 
modern, of any name. 


§ 26. From all that has been said on this topic, 
it is evident that, in doubtful cases, etymology is 
but a dangerous guide; and, though always en- 
titled to some attention, never, unless in the total 
failure of all other resources, to be entirely rested 
in. From her tribunal there lies always an appeal 
to use, in cases wherein use can be discovered, 
whose decision is final, according to the observa- 
tion of Horace, 


Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


I have been the more particular on this head, be- 
cause etymology seems to be a favorite with many 
modern interpreters, and the source of a great 
proportion of their criticisms. And indeed, it 
must be owned that, of all the possible ways of 
becoming a critic in a dead or a foreign language, 
etymol’gy is the easiest. A scanty knowledge of 
the elements, with the aid of a good Lexicon, and 
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a plausible fluency of expression, will be fully 
sufficient for the purpose. I shall add a few in- 
stances in this taste from some modern translations 
of:the New Testament; though I am far from in- 
sinuating that the above mentioned qualifications 
for criticising, were all that the authors were pos- 
sessed of. Some of them, on the contrary, have, 
in other instances, displayed critical abilities very 
respectable. But where is the man who, on every 
occasion, is equal to himself? The word eomhay- 
yvicFy 4, is rendered, by the Gentlemen of Port 
Royal, Ses entrailles furent emues de compassion, 
on which Wynne seems to have improved in say- 
ing, His bowels yearned with compassion. Evdox- 
ynoav *, is rendered by the former, ont resolu avec 
beaucoup daffection. denots evegysuevy *, is trans- 
lated by Doddridge, Prayer wrought by the energy 
of the Spirit. Xxnvace", by Diodati, Tendera 
un padiglione. Xepotovycartes *, by Beza, cum 
ipsi per suffragia creassent, and xAynoovounosa ®, 
hereditario jure obtinebunt. ‘The Vulgate too, 
‘sometimes without necessity, but more rarely, 
adopts the same paraphrastical method. . For 
those examples above referred to, which occur in 
the Gospel, see the notes on the places. 


44 Math. ix. 36. 4° Rom, xV.62o, 21. 46 James, v. 16. 
47 Rev. vii. 15. 48 Acts, xiv. 23. 1 Matth, vy. 5. 


Dissertation the pitth. 


Of the Proper Version of some Names of Principal Import in 
the New Testament. 


Tue religious institution of which the Lord Jesus 
is the author, is distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment by particular names and phrases, with the 
true import of which it is of great consequence 
that we be acquainted, in order to form a distinct 
apprehension of the nature and end of the whole. 
A very small deviation here may lead some into 
gross mistakes, and conceal from others, in a con- 
siderable degree, the spirit which this institution 
breathes, and the discoveries which it brings. : I 
think it necessary, therefore, to examine .this sub- 
ject a little, in order to lay before the critical, the 
judicious, and the candid, my reasons for leaving, 
in some particulars which at first may appear of 
little moment, the beaten track of interpreters, 
and giving, it may be said, new names to known 
things, where there cannot be any material differ- 
ence of meaning. The affectation of rejecting a 
word, because old (if neither obscure nor obsolete,) 
and of preferring another, because new (if it be 
not more apposite or expressive,) is justly held 
contemptible ; but without. doubt, it would be an 
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extreme on the other side, not less hurtful, to pay 
a greater veneration to names, that is, to mere 
sounds, than to the things signified by them. And 
surely, a translator is justly chargeable with this 
fault, who, in any degree, sacrifices propriety, and 
that perspicuity which, in a great measure, flows 
from it, to a scrupulous (not to say superstitious) 
attachment to terms which, as the phrase is, have 
been consecrated by long use. But of this I shall 
have occasion to speak more afterwards. 

The most common appellation given to this in- 
stitution, or religious dispensation, in the New 
Testament, is, 7 Baowea te Fee or tov seavav; 
and the title given to the manifestation of this 
new state, is most frequently to Evayyedvov tys 
Bactheas &c. and sometimes, when considered 
under an aspect somewhat different, 7 Katyn da- 
Dnxn. The great Personage himself, to - whose 
administration the whole is intrusted, is, in contra- 
distinction to all others, denominated o Xgusos. I 
shall in this discourse make a few observations on 
each of the terms above mentioned. 


| 


PART I. 


OF THE PHRASE 
‘H Baotdsa ts Fes, on Tav spavar. 


In the phrase 7 Baotleca te Fee, or tov spavey, 
there is a.manifest allusion to the predictions in 
which this economy was revealed by the Prophets 
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in the Old Testament, particularly by the Prophet 
Daniel, who mentions it, in one place ', as @ King- 
dom, Baothsa which the God of heaven would set 
up, and which should never be destroyed: in 
another *, as a kingdom to be given, with glory 
and dominion over all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, to one like a son of man. And _ the 
Prophet Micah’, speaking of the same era, repre- 
sents it as a time when Jehovah, having removed 
all the afflictions of his people, would reign over 
them in mount Zion thenceforth even for ever. 
To the same purpose, though ‘not so explicit, are 
the declarations of other Prophets. To these pre- 
dictions there is a manifest reference in the title 
‘yy Baotlsta te Oss, or tov seavey, or simply ‘y 
Baothsca, given in the New Testament, to the re- 
ligious constitution which would obtain under the 
Messiah. It occurs very often, and is, if I mistake 
not, uniformly, in the common translation, rendered 
kingdom. 


§ 2. Tar the import of the term is always 
either kingdom, or something nearly related to 
kingdom, is beyond all question; but it is no less 
‘so, that, if, regard be had to the propriety of our 
own idiom, and consequently to the perspicuity of 
the version, the English word will not answer on 
every occasion. In most cases Baotdeca answers 
to the Latin regnum. But this word is of more 
extensive meaning than the English, being equally 
adapted to express both our terms reign and 
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kingdom. The first relates to the time or dura- 
tion of the sovereignty ; the second, to the place 
or country over which it extends. Now, though 
it is manifest in the Gospels, that it is much 
oftener the time, than the place, that.is allud- 
ed to; it is never, in the common version, trans- 
lated reign, but always kingdom. Yet the ex- 
pression is often thereby rendered exceedingly 
awkward, not to say absurd. Use indeed softens - 
every thing. Hence it is that, in reading our 
Bible, we are insensible of those impropttealis 
which, in any other book, would strike us at first 
hearing. Such are those expressions which apply 
motion to a. kingdom, as when mention is made 
of its coming, approaching, and the like; but I 
should not think it worth while to contend for the 
observance of a scrupulous propriety, if the viola- 
tion of it did not affect the sense, and lead the 
reader into mistakes. Now this is, im several in- 
stances, the certain consequence of improperly 
rendering Baotdsta kingdom. 


§ 3. Wuen Baodeca means reign, and is followed 
by tav seavey, the translation kingdom of heaven 
evidently tends to mislead the reader. Heaven, 
thus construed with kingdom, ought, in our lan- 
guage, by the rules of grammatical propriety, to 
denote the region amit the kingly government 
spoken of. Bat finding, as we idnantee that this 
called the kingdom of heaven is actually upon the 
earth, or, as, it were, travelling to the earth 
and almost arrived, there necessarily arises 
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such a confusion of ideas as clouds the text, and, 
by consequence, weakens the impression it would 
. otherwise make upon our minds. It may be said 
indeed, that the import of such expressions in 
Scripture is now so well known, that they can 
hardly be mistaken. But Iam far from thinking 
that this is the case. Were it said only that 
they are become so familiar to us that, without 
ever reflecting on the matter, we take it for 
granted that we understand them; there is no’ 
sentiment to the justness of which I can more 
readily subscribe. But then, the familiarity, instead 
of answering a good, answers a bad, purpose, as 
it serves to conceal our ignorance, even from our- 
selves. It is not, therefore, the being accustomed 
to hear such phrases, that will make them be 
universally, or even generally, apprehended by the 
people. And to those who may have heard of the 
exposition commonly given of them, the concep- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven, as denoting a sort 
of dominion upon the earth, a conception which 
the mind attains indirectly, by the help of a com- 
ment, is always feebler than that which is con- 
veyed directly by the native energy of the expres- 
sion. Not but that the words Baotdea tov seavey 
are sometimes rightly translated Aingdom of 
heaven, being manifestly applied to the state of 
perfect felicity to be enjoyed in the world to 
come. But it is equally evident that this is not 
always the meaning of the phrase. 


§ 4. Tere are two senses wherein the word 
heaven in this expression may be understood, 
VOL. I. 3] 
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Either it signifies the place so called, or it is a 
metonymy for God, who is in Scripture, some- 
times by periphrasis, denominated he that dwelleth 
in heaven. When the former is the sense of the 
term seavot, the phrase is properly rendered the 
kingdom of heaven ; when the latter, the reign 
of heaven. Let it be remarked in passing, in 
regard to the sense last given of the word seavor 
as signifying God, that we are fully authorized to 
affirm it to be scriptural. I should have hardly 
thought it necessary to make this remark, if I had 
not occasionally observed such phrases as the 
assistance of heaven, and addresses to heaven, criti- 
cised and censured, in some late performances, as 
savouring more of the Pagan, or the Chinese, 
phraseology, than of the Christian. That they 
aie perfectly conformable to the latter, must be 
clear to every one who reads his Bible with atten- 
tion. Daniel, in the interpretation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, says*, Thy kingdom shall be sure 
unto thee, after that thou shalt have known that 
the Heavens do rule. The Prophet had said 
in the preceding verse, Seven times shall pass 
over thee, till thou know that the Most High 
riuleth in the kingdom of men. ‘Thus he who is 
denominated the Most High in one verse, is term- 
ed the Heavens im the following. The Psalmist 
Asaph says of profligates’, They set their mouth 
against the Heavens; that is, they vent blasphe- 
mies against God. ‘The phrase in the New Tes- 
tament “9 Bactdeta tav seavey, is almost as com- 
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mon as 7 Baotdea te Ose. And though it may be 
affirmed that the regimen in the one expresses 
the proprietor of the kingdom, in the other the 
place ; it is evident that this does not hold always. 
In parallel passages in the different Gospels, 
where the same facts are recorded, the former 
of these expressions is commonly used by Mat- 
thew, and the other as equivalent, by the other 
Evangelists. Nay, the phrase 7 Pactheca tov 
seavey, is adopted, when it is manifest, that the 
place of dominion suggested is earth, not heaven ; 
and that, therefore, the term can be understood 
only as a synonyma for dos. The prodigal says 
to his father’, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee ; that is, against God 
and thee. Otherwise, to speak of sinning against 
an inanimate object, would be exceedingly un- 
suitable both to the Christian theology and to 
the Jewish. The baptism of John’, says our 
Lord, whence was it ; from Heaven, or of men ? 
From Heaven, that is, from God. Divine author- 
ity is here opposed to human. This difference, 
however, in the sense of sgavos, makes no difier- 
ence to a translator, inasmuch as the vernacular 
term with us admits the same latitude with the 
Hebrew and the Greek. 


§ 5. Tuar Baotdeca ought sometimes to be ren- 
dered reign, and not kingdom, I shall further 
evince when I illustrate the import of the words 
xnovocw, svayyedtta, and some others. Isaiah, 
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Daniel, Micah, and others of the Prophets, had 
encouraged the people to expect a time, when the 
Lord of hosts should reign in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem, when the people of God should be 
redeemed from their enemies, and made joyful im 
the Messiah their King. It was this happy epoch 
that was generally understood to be denominat- 
ed by the phrases Baatdeca te Oeov, and Bacthera 
tov sopavev, the reign of God, and the reign of 
Heaven: the approach of which was first an- 
nounced by. the Baptist, afterwards by our Lord 
himself, and his Apostles. BaotAzva is applica- 
ble in both acceptations, and it needs only to be 
observed that, when it refers to the time, it ought 
to be rendered reign, when to the place, kingdom. 
For this reason, when it is construed with the 
verb xnovocw, evayyehifa, xatayyedio, or the noun 
evayyéduoy, it ought mvariably to be reign, as 
also when it 1s spoken of as come, coming, or 
approaching. 


§ 6. THe French have two words correspond- 
ing to ours, regne reign, and royaume kingdom. 
Their interpreters have often fallen into the same 
fault with ours, substituting the latter word for the 
former: yet, in no French translation that I have 
seen, is this done so uniformly as in ours. In the 
Lord’s Prayer, for example, they all say, ton regne 
vienne, not ton royaume, thy reign come, not thy - 
kingdom. On the other hand, when mention is 
made of entrance or admission into the Baodea, 
or exclusion from it, or where there is a manifest 
reference to the state of the blessed hereafter ; in 
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all these cases, and perhaps a few others, wherein 
the sense may easily be collected from the con- 
text, it ought to be rendered Aingdom, and not 
reign. 


§ 7. Tuere are a few passages, it must be ac- 
knowledged, in which neither of the English 
words can be considered as a translation of Bao- 
Agta strictly proper. In some of the parables’, it 
evidently means administration, or method of 
governing; and in one of them’, the word denotes 
royalty, or royal authority, there being a manifest 
allusion to what had been done by Herod the 
Great, and his immediate successor, in recurring 
to the Roman senate in order to be invested with 
the title and dignity of King of Judea, then de- 
pendent upon Rome. But where there is a proper 
attention to the scope of the place, one will be at 
no loss to discover the import of the word. 
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PART IL. 


OF THE NAME To Evayyedioy. 


I proceep to inquire into the meaning of the 
word to Evayyehtov. ‘This term, agreeably to its 
etymology, from ev bene and ayyehia nuncium, 
always in classical use, where it occurs but rarely, 
denotes either good news, or the reward given to 
the bearer of good news. Let us see what ought 
to be accounted the scriptural use of the term. 
Evayyehov and evayyeAca occur six times in the 
Septuagint in the books of Samuel and Kings. I 
reckon them as one word, because they are of the 
same origin, are used indiscriminately, and always 
supply the place of the same Hebrew word 19W2 
besharah. In five of these the meaning is good 
news ; m the sixth, the word denotes the re- 
ward given for bringing good news. In like 
manner, the verb evayyedifery, or evayysditecFat, 
which occurs much oftener in the Septuagint than 
the nown, is always the version of the Hebrew 
verb 3 bashar, leta annunciare, to tell good 
news. It ought to be remarked also, that evayye- 
Aigo is the only word by which the Hebrew verb 
is rendered into Greek: nor do I know any word 
in the Greek language that is more strictly of 
one signification than this verb. In one instance 
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the verbal V2 medbasher, is indeed used for one 
who brings tidings, though not good®; but in 
that place the Seventy have not employed the 
verb evayyehitea or any of its derivatives. One 
passage ', wherein the Septuagint uses the verb 
evayyedttouat, has also been alleged as an ex- 
ception from the common acceptation. But that 
this is improperly called an exception, must be 
manifest to every one who reflects that the total 
defeat of the Israelitish army, with the slaughter 
of the king of Israel and his sons, must have been 
the most joyful tidings that could have been relat- 
ed in Gath and Askelon, two Philistine cities. 
The word occurs several times in the Prophets, 
particularly in Isaiah, and is always rendered in 
the common version, either by the phrase fo bring 
good tidings, or by some terms nearly equivalent. 
It is sometimes also so rendered in the New Tes- 
tament ”. 


§ 2. Now, let it be observed, that when the 
word is introduced in the Gospels, it is generally 
either in a quotation from the Prophets, or in eyi- 
dent allusion to their words. Thus mtayor evay- 
yvelifovtat, Which our translators render, To the 
poor the gospel is preached”, the whole context 
shows to be in allusion to what is said by the 
Prophet Isaiah‘, in whom the corresponding 
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phrase is rendered, preach good tidings to the 
meek. But nothing can be more to my purpose; 
than that noted passage wherein we are told”, 
that the place in Isaiah was read by our Lord in 
the synagogue of Nazareth. ‘The words in the 
common translation of the Gospel are these, The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel, evayyeAtectat, 
to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at hberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord. Now I cannot help observing of 
this passage, that the meaning would have been 
more perspicuously conveyed, and its beauty and 
energy would have been better preserved, if our 
translators had kept closer to the manner in which 
they had rendered it in the Old ‘Testament. 
There the term evyyadfeoPar is rendered to preach 
good tidings. And though it is certain, agreeably 
to our Lord’s declaration, that the Gospel, with its 
spiritual blessings, is here held forth to us, it 1s 
still under the figure of temporal blessings, and 
therefore it is very improperly introduced by its 
distinguishing appellation into the version, which 
ought to convey the literal, not the figurative, 
sense of the original. 

Evayyeditectar atwyous, to bring good tidings to 
the poor or afflicted, agreeably to the extensive sig- 
nification of the Hebrew word, is the general title 
of the message, and comprehends the whole. It 
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is explained by being branched out into the par- 
ticulars which immediately follow. For, if it be 
asked, What is the good tidings brought to the 
afflicted ? the answer is, a cure to the broken-heart- 
ed, deliverance to the captives, sight to the blind. 
It is the Lord’s jubilee, which brings freedom to 
the slave, acquittance to the debtor, and relief to 
the oppressed. Now that the Gospel is herein 
admirably delineated, is manifest. But still it is 
presented to, us under figures, and therefore, to 
mention it by its peculiar title, in the midst of the 
figurative description, is to efface, in a great mea- 
sure, that description; it is to jumble injudiciously 
the sign and the thing signified. It is, as if one 
should confound, in an apologue or parable, the 
literal sense with the moral, and assert of the one 
what is strictly true only of the other; by which 
means no distinct image would be presented to 
the mind. Or it is, as when a painter supplies 
the defects in his work by labels, and instead of 
a picture, presents us with a confused jumble, 
wherein some things are painted, and some things 
described in words. But it is not in our version 
only, but in most modern translations, that this 
confusion in rendering this beautiful passage has 
appeared. 


§ 3. I snatn add but one other instance of a 
quotation from the prophets : “J2s ‘wgasoe ‘ot modes 
tov evayyedilouevav econvynyv, tov evayyvedilousvay 
ta avata’®. In the common version, as quoted 
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in the New Testament: How beautiful are the feet 
of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things. It would have been 
better here also, on many accounts, to keep.closer 
to the original in Isaiah *’ whence the passage was 
taken, and to translate it thus: “How beautiful 
“ are the feet of them who bring the joyful mes- 
‘“ sage of peace, the joyful news of good things ;” 
at the same time, I acknowledge, it is with a par- 
ticular allusion to that spiritual peace, and those 
eternal good things, procured to us by Jesus 
Christ. But the beauty and energy of the allusion 
and implied similitude are destroyed, or rather, 
there is no more allusion, or similitude in the 
words, when the characteristic description, intend- 
ed by the prophet, is in a manner thrown aside, 
and in its stead is inserted the name appropriated 
to the dispensation. his, at least, is in part done ; 
for the Prophet’s figures are neither totally laid 
aside, nor totally retained. Instead of imitating 
his simplicity cf manner, they have made a jumble 
of the sense implied, and the sense expressed: 
For this purpose they have rendered the same 
word (which is repeated in the two clauses) in 
one clause, preach the gospel, according to the 
sense justly supposed to be figured by it, in the 
other clause, bring glad tidings, according to the 
letter. I can see no reason for this want of unt- 
formity, unless perhaps the notion that the gospel 
of good things scunded more awkwardly than the 
gospel of peace. 


7 i. 
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§ 4. Tue Prophet’s design undoubtedly was, to 
deliver it as an universal truth, amply confirmed 
by experience, that the message of peace and 
prosperity to those who had been oppressed and 
afflicted by the ravages of war, and its various un- 
happy consequences, was so charming, that it could 
transform a most disagreeable, into a pleasing, ob- 
ject. The feet of those who had travelled far, in 
2 hot country, through rough and dusty ‘roads, 
present a spectacle naturally offensive to the be- 
holder; nevertheless, the consideration that the 
persons themselves are, to us, the messengers of 
peace and felicity ; and that it is, in bringing these 
‘welcome tidings, they have contracted that sordid 
appearance, can in an instant convert deformity 
into beauty, and make us behold, with delight, this 
indication of their embassy, their dirty feet, as 
being the natural consequence of the long journey 
they have made. A thought somewhat similar 
occurs in Horace ”, who, speaking of victors re- 
turning, with glory; from a well-fought field, ex- 
hibits them as—Non indecoro pulvere sordidos. 
The poet perceives a charm, something decorous, 
in the very dust and sweat, with which the war- 
riors are smeared, and which serve to recal to the 
mind of the spectator, the glorious toils of the 
day: thus, things in themselves ugly and disgust- 
ing, share, when associated in the mind with 
things delightful, in the beauty and attractions of 
those things with which they are connected. But 
this sentiment is lost in the common yersion; for 
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it might puzzle the most sagacious reader to 
devise a reason why the feet in particular of the 
Christian preacher should be declared to excel in 
beauty. 


§ 5. Now, in all the passages quoted from the 

Prophets, it appears so natural, and so proper 
every way, to give them in the words which had 
been used in translating the prophecies, when the 
words in the New Testament will bear the same 
version, that one is at a loss to conceive what 
could move the translators to depart from this 
rule. Ought they, where no ground is given for 
it, in the original, either to make the sacred pen- 
men appear to have misquoted the Prophets, or to 
make the unlearned reader imagine, that the Scrip- 
tures used by them, differed from those used by 
us, where there is not, in fact, any difference ? 
Let it be observed, that I say, when the words in 
the New Testament will bear the same version 
with those in the Old; for I am not for carrying 
this point so far as some translators have done, 
who, when there is a real difference in the import 
of the expressions, are for correcting one of the 
sacred writers by the other. This is not the part 
of a faithful translator, who ought candidly to rep- 
resent what his author says, and leave it to the 
judicious critic, to account for such differences as 
he best can. But it is surely a more inexcusable 
error to make differences, where there are none; 
than to attempt to cover them, where there are. 
Now, as it was never pretended that, in the pas- 
sages above quoted, the Hebrew word was not 
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justly translated by the Seventy, and that the 
sense of both was not justly expressed by the 
phrase which our translators had employed in the 
version of the Prophets, they had no reason for 
adopting a different, though it were a synonymous 
phrase, in rendering the passage when quoted in 
the New. What shall we say then of their em- 
ploying an expression which conveys a very dif- 
ferent meaning ? 

§ 6. I sHatt produce one example, which, 
though no quotation, yet, having a direct refer- 
ence to a promise often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and made originally to the Patriarchs, 
ought to have been interpreted in the most com- 
prehensive way. Our translators, by not attend- 
ing to this, have rendered a passage otherwise 
perspicuous perfectly unintelligible. Kae yag 
somev Eunyyedtouevol, xataneg xaxervor; in the 
common version, For unto us was the gospel 
preached as well as unto them®. He had been 
speaking of the Israelites under Moses in the wil- 
derness. ‘This sounds strangely in Christian ears. 
That the Gospel has been preached to us, needs 
no affirmation to convince us: our only difficulty 
is, to understand in what sense the Gospel, or 
religious institution of Jesus Christ, was preached 
to those who lived and died before his incarnation. 
Yet it seems here to be supposed that we all know 
that the Gospel was preached to them, but need 
to be informed that it has ever been preached to 
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ourselves. Had it been said, For unto them was 
the gospel preached as well as unto us, we should 
have discovered a meaning in the sentence, 
though we might have been at a loss to conceive 
m “7 respect itis defensible. But, as it stands, 
we are no less puzzled about the meaning, than 
about the truth of the observation. Now, the 
literal and proper translation of the word evayyedr- 
Youat, in an instant, removes every difficulty. For 
unto us the good tidings are published which were 
published to them. What these good tidings are, 
is evident from the context. It is the promise of 
rest to God’s people. It had been shown by 
the Apostle, in the preceding chapter, that the 
promise first made to the patriarchs was not, if 
I may so express myself, exhausted by the ad- 
mission of the Israelites into the land of Canaan : 
that, on the contrary, we learn, from a threat in 
the Psalms against the rebellious, that there was 
still a nobler country and superior happiness men 
had to look for, of which the earthly Canaan was 
but a figure; that therefore we ought to take 
warning, from the example of those whose car- 
casses fell in the wilderness, to beware lest we 
also forfeit, through unbelief, that glorious inher- 
itance, the rest that yet remains for the people of 
God. Now, as the promises conveying the good 
news of rest, were originally made to the fathers, 
and to Israel, according to the flesh, it was perti- 
nent to take notice that we are equally interested 
in them, and that this good news of rest in a happy 
country afterwards to be enjoyed, is declared to us 
as fully as ever it was tothem. This sense, though 
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clearly the Apostle’s, is totally effaced by the mis- 
interpretation of the word evnyyedtousvor. The 
Vulgate has, in this place, kept clear of the 
glaring impropriety in the English version. It 
has simply, Htenim et nobis nuntiatum est que- 
madmodum et illis. Their common way, how- 
ever, 18 different. 


§ 7. Iv other places, most modern translators 
have been misled, in this article, by implicitly fol- 
lowing the Vulgate, which first set the bad exam- 
ple of translating those passages differently, in the 
Old Testament, and in the New. In the passage 
quoted from Paul, and by him from Isaiah, Eras- 
mus has very well preserved both the impert 
of the word, and the conformity to the way in 
which it had been always justly rendered in the 
Prophet, Quam speciosi pedes annuntiantium pa- 
cem, annuntiantium bona! ‘Yo the same purpose 
Castalio, who has taken this way, which Eras- 
mus had not done, of rendering also the words 
read by our Lord in the synagogue, Me ad lata 
pauperibus nuntianda misit. In the other places 
above referred to, Castalio foliows the common 
method. Pauperes evangelium docentur. Eras- 
mus, in rendering the passage quoted from Mat- 
thew, has endeavoured to comprehend both ways. 
Pauperes letum accipiunt evangelit auntium. He 
has in this been copied by the translator of Zuric. 
This method is quite paraphrastical. It does 
not savour of the simplicity of the evangelical 
style. If evayyedvoy mean letum nuncium, why 
did he add evangelii? And if it do not mean 
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letum nuncium, what had these words to do in the 
version? And if the Latin evangelium is of the 
same import with the Greek evayyediov, the sen- 
tence is a mere tautology ; as if he should say, 
The poor receive the good news of glad tidings. 
And, if the import of the adoptive Latin word 
evangelium be different, which is in fact the case, 
from that of the Greek, which is fully interpreted 
by the two words letum nuntium, evangelit is a 
mere interpolation. The words of the original 
are general, and have equal latitude of significa- 
tion with the Latin letum nuncium, or the English 
good news. ‘The addition of the word evangelit 
limits the sense in a way which the Prophet’s 
expression does not warrant. Nor does an inter- 
preter’s opinion concerning the completion of 
the prophecy (however true, nay, however certain, 
that opinion be) entitle him to express the pre- 
diction with greater speciality of meaning than 
has been done by his author. Erasmus does not 
seem himself to have been entirely satisfied with 
this circumlocution, as he has rendered the same 
words in Luke in the common way, and in this 
also has been followed by the Tigurine trans- 
lator. Beza has in all the passages above refer- 
red to, (except that in which the Vulgate was 
right,) followed the Vulgate, and has been 
followed by most of the early Protestant trans- 
lators. 7 


§ 8. Some may imagine, that I am here plead- 
ing for what, on other occasions, I have shown no 
partiality to, a translation of the words servilely 
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literal or etymological. But, let it be observed, 
that I am never for tracing in the translation, the 
etymology of the words of the original, when the 
etymology does not give the just import of the 
words, according to the received use at the time 
when the speeches or dialogues related were 
spoken, or when the book was composed. ‘The 
Greek verb evayyehi{o, when first used by the 
Evangelists, or the Hebrew WW bashar, when 
used by the Prophets, or the Syriac 3D sabar, as 
most probably used by our Lord and his Apostles, 
conveyed to their countrymen only one and the 
same idea, which is precisely what the phrase fo 
bring good tidings conveys to us. The appropria- 
tion of the word to the religious institution called 
the Gospel, is of a later date, and has gradually 
arisen out of the former usage. When etymology 
and use entirely coincide, as they often do, we 
cannot be too literal in. our interpretations ; when 
they differ, which does not seldom happen, the 
latter is to be followed, and not the former. 

In some respects, similar, though apparently, 
contrary, to the above objection, is that of those 
who urge that our term Gospel, in its Saxon 
etymology, is an exact counterpart to the Greek 
evayyehtov, being compounded of two words, 
which conjoined denote good news. But, the 
only pertinent question is, in this case, Is this 
the present meaning of the English word Gospel ? 
The first objectors would assign to the Greek 
word evayyehtoy, a sense which it had not during 
our Lord’s ministry, but which it acquired soon 
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after: the second would put upon the English 
word Gospel, a sense which it once had, but now 
has not. ‘That this is the case is evident. 

Should one, for example, bring us word? that 
an end is put to hostilities, and that the powers at 
war have at last agreed upon a peace, ought we, 
in reporting this intelligence, to say, that one had 
come preaching to us the gospel of peace ? Who- 
ever should express himself thus, would, I am 
afraid, be thought to talk both absurdly and pro- 
fanely. At least, he would be said to employ a 
very bold and far-fetched metaphor. Yet, not the 
metaphorical, but the proper expression, im the 
language of the Apostles, would be, evnyyedrcato 
nuty Elonvyy, or even Eexnovéey yuty to evayyedtov 
ms econvns. Josephus, in his History of the Jew- 
ish War, acquainting us that Titus sent to his 
father the good news of his taking Tarichea, says, 
Titos O& exmeupas tiva tov inmeov evayyehivetat 
ta watet to eovyov. How would it sound in our 
ears to render it, preached to his father the gospel 
of the action? Nothing can be a stronger evi- 
dence that the Greek phrases above mentioned, 
and the English preached the gospel, are not 
equivalent. All, therefore, that can be concluded 
from the primitive import of the word Gospel, in 
a different, though related, language, is that, in 
the Anglo-Saxon, not the English, version of 
the New Testament, the word evayysdiov was 


20 This was written towards the end of the American war. 
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rightly so translated. Certain it is, however, that 
the error remarked in the English version, runs 
through all the modern translations, as well as the 
Vulgate which gave it birth, and is a remarkable 
instance of the truth of an observation formerly 
made* that, sometimes, by consulting other ver- 
sions, we may be confirmed in an error, instead of 
having it corrected. Indeed the old Latin trans- 
lation has served, in many things, as will appear 
more fully afterwards, as a model to the translators 
in the West. 


§ 9. Bur, though the noun evayyehtoy was 
equally unequivocal with the verb evayysdifo, in 
its acceptation in the Old Testament, and com- 
monly in the Evangelists, it must be owned that, 
from its original signification, it came insensibly 
afterwards to vary and receive other meanings, in 
the way I shall now attempt to explain. The 
word occurs very often in the New Testament, 
where, as it 1s a term of principal importance, its 
different significations deserve to be investigated, 
with the greatest accuracy. ‘That the radical signi- 
fication, good news, is not only the most common, 
but, in some respect, a concomitant of every 
other meaning affixed to the word, must be 
evident to every one who is conversant with the 
original. Yet this allusive concomitance, if I may 
so express myself, is an advantage which cannot 
be obtained ina translation. As use, which gov- 
erns language, will not bend to our inclinations, 


22 Diss. If. Part Ill. § 6. 
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we must change the word in the version, when 
the import of the original name is so far different, 
that the same term, in another language, will not 
answer; yet, by changing it, we may lose the em- . 
phasis, which results from the allusion to the prim- 
itive and predominant application of the word. It 
will sometimes happen, in a train of reasoning, 
where the same word is used in the original, in 
different, but related, senses, that the change of 
the corresponding term, in the version, will hurt 
perspicuity, and yet may be necessary, because the 
same word in another language, whose idiom does 
not-admit the same extent of signification, would 
hurt it more. 


. §10. Tue first meaning of the word then in the 
New Testament, especially in the Gospels, is, as 
has been observed, good news, a_ signification 
which, though always implied, is not always what 
is chiefly intended; and therefore the word can- 
not, without a sacrifice of propriety, be uniformly 
rendered so. ‘The name, from being expressive 
of an eminent quality in, the dispensation intro- 
duced by the Messiah, and from being most fre- 
quently applied to it, came gradually to serve as 
a name for the dispensation itself. When. it is 
thus employed, it is in our tongue properly ren- 
dered gospel. This is the second meaning of the 
word. Of the other senses which it has: in Scrip- 
ture, I shall take notice afterwards. The two 
above mentioned are the chief. And, first, I shall 
consider the cases wherein that which I call 
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the literal and primitive signification, ought to be 
retained. 


§ 11. First then, this sense ought to be retain- 
ed in the version, when the word evayyedtoy 1s 
construed with a noun serving to limit or ex- 
plain its nature, as to evayyediov tys etgnvys, the 
good news of peace, to evayyedtoy tys Bactdevas, 
the good news of the reign. It was observed, on 
the explanation of the word Baoi2ea, that the 
Christian economy was foretold under the denom- 
nation of the reign of God, and the reign of Heav- 
en; and I may add, in the typical language of the 
Psalms, the reign of. David. Now, there were, 
about the time of our Saviour’s appearance, many 
who, from the predictions of the Prophets, and 
signs of the times, waited, with pious confidence, . 
for the consolation of Israel, that is, for the com- 
ing of the Lord’s Messiah, and -the commence- 
ment of his glorious reign. This was the great 
subject of comfort to them, amidst all the distress- 
es and oppressions, personal or political, under 
which they groaned. For, how erroneous soever 
the prevalent notions concerning the person of 
the Messiah,.and the nature of his reign, were ; 
they agreed in this, that they exhibited him as a 
deliverer, in whose time, the .principal grievances 
of the nation were to be redressed; and, in ‘con- 
sequence of this, the people looked forward with 
faith and hope, but not without a mixture of impa- 
tience, to that long-deferred, as they then thought, 
but happy era, the mission and consequent reign 
of the Messiah. Freedom to the slave, release 
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to the prisoner, pardon to the convict, could not 
be more welcome, or afford matter of greater joy, 
than the tidings, well authenticated, that that 
blessed period, spoken of in raptures by their 
Prophets, and described in the most glowing 
colours of Eastern poetry, was at length arrived. 
Hence it is not improbable that, even some time 
before the birth of Jesus, this much wished event 
came to be denominated, by those who expected 
it, perhaps the majority of the nation, the good 
news (being such in an eminent manner,) and 
more explicitly the good news of the reign of God, 
that is, of the new dispensation that would obtain 
under the promised Messiah. 


§ 12. A numper of such-like phrases, borrowed 
from the Prophets, and from the Psalms, relating 
to this event, had become current among the 
people, and were adopted both by our Lord and 
by John his harbinger. Thus the Messiah him- 
self is styled “o epyouevos, he that cometh, not he 
that should come, as it is less properly rendered in 
the common version, it being an abbreviation of 
that expression of the Psalmist”, He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. Now it is manifest 
that, when first the Baptist, then our Lord him- 
self, and lastly his Apostles, in his lifetime, an- 
nounced publicly the approach of this reign ; 
they announced what the generality of the people 
would immediately, and without difficulty, appre- 
hend. I do not mean, that they would under- 


23 cxviii. 26. 
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stand the nature of the reign or spiritual dominion 
to be established; for this is what few or none 
did; but that they would immediately understand 
it to relate to the accession of the Messiah, their 
great deliverer, to that sovereignty with which 
they had learnt from the Prophets, and from the 
scribes, that he was to be invested. The dispen- 
sation, therefore, is properly ushered in with an 
authoritative call to all men to amend their lives, 
and prepare for the reign of the Messiah, the 
expectation and joy of God’s people, just about to 
commence. Nothing, therefore, could be more 
suitable, and, though alarming to the wicked, 
nothing could be more consolatory to the pious, 
at the time the nation was in subjection to a for- 
eign and oppressive yoke, than such seasonable 
information. Nothing, consequently, can be bet- 
ter accommodated to what must have been the 
sentiments and prospects of the people at that 
time, or can more accurately express the full im- 
port of the original, xyevocwy to evayyehioy tys 
Bacsas te Ges, than this literal and plain ver- 
sion, Proclaiming the glad tidings of the reign of 
God. ‘This conveys to us, at this moment, the 
same ideas which, m those circumstances, must 
have been conveyed by the words of the sacred 
historian, into the mind of every Jewish reader at 
the time. 


§ 138. On the contrary, the expression in the 
vulgar translation, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God, must have been to such a reader 
unintelligible ; as even to us, when we abstract from 
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the familiarity occasioned by custom, which is apt 
to impose upon us, it appears both obscure and 
improper. Castalio, in one place *4, departs, if 
possible, still farther from the sense, rendering it 
regium publicans evangelium, “ publishing the 
“royal gospel.” Not to mention the futility of the 


term royal, applied in a way which renders it a 


mere expletive; the very subject published, 1 
Bactreca, the reign, is justled out to make room for 
a splendid but unmeaning epithet. Our Lord, we 
find from the Evangelists, spoke to his countrymen 
in the dialect of their own Scriptures, and used 
those names to which the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets, either in the original, or in the ver- 
sion then used, had familiarized them. Our trans- 
lators, and .indeed, most European translators, 
represent him as using words which, even in their 
own translations of the Old Testament, never 
occur, and to which, in fact, there is nothing there 
that corresponds in meaning. ‘The people had all 
heard of the reign of the Messiah, to be establish- 
ed in the latter times, and considered the arrival 
of that period as the happiest tidings with which 
they could be made acquainted. But of the Gos- 
pel they had never heard before. “ What is this 
“you call the Gospel °”’ they would naturally 
ask; “and what does the Gospel of a kingdom 
“mean?” ‘These are words to which our ears 
are strangers. No mention is made of such 
things in the Law, in the Prophets, or in the 
Psalms. 
=AMatim iv. 23. 
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§ 14. Now, if the terms must have been alto- 
gether unintelligible to Jews, they are, even to 
us Christians, both obscure and improper. First, 
obscure, because indefinite. It does not appear 
easy in such circumstances, as those under con- 
sideration, to assign a precise meaning to the 
word Gospel. We commonly understand by it 
the whole religious institution of Jesus, including 
both doctrines and precepts. Nothing can be 
plainer than that this is not the meaning of the 
term-here. ‘The very words which were preached 
or promulgated, are expressly mentioned, and 
comprised in a_ single sentence: Metavoerte, 
nyyixe yao n Pactdsa tav seavov. Besides, the 
Apostles, who, in our Lord’s lifetime, received 
this commission, were not yet qualified for teach- 
ing the system of doctrine implied under the name 
Gospel, because, in fact, they did not know it 
themselves. They had then no notion of a Mes- 
siah, but as a temporal prince, and mighty con- 
queror, or of his kingdom, but as a_ secular 
monarchy, more extensive than, but of the same 
nature with, those, which had preceded, to wit, 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian em- 
pires, or, that which was in being at the time, the 
Roman. Not one of their hearers could have 
been more prejudiced, than the Apostles them- 
selves were, at that time, against a sufferimg Sa- 
viour, Who was to expire, in agonies and infamy, 
on a cross. 

Now, let people but coolly reflect, and then 
put the question to themselves ; If we set aside 
these important truths, the death, and consequently 
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the resurrection of Jesus Christ, his victory over 
the enemies of our salvation, and his purchase of 
spiritual and eternal blessings, by his blood; of 
all which the Apostles were then ignorant, and 
against most of which, when first informed of 
_them, they were as much prejudiced as any Phari- 
see, what will remain of that which we denomi- 
nate the Gospel, in contradiction to Judaism ? 
The doctrine of the Gospel is, manifestly, what 
the Apostles were not qualified to teach, till they 
were enlightened by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, on the day of Pentecost, after our Lord’s 
ascension. Nay, they were, after his resurrection, 
when they knew more than formerly, expressly 
commanded, before they should attempt to teach 
that doctrine, to wait the promised illumination 
from above’. But they had been, long before, 
sufficiently qualified to announce the approach of 
this dispensation, and to warn men to forsake 
their sins, and to prepare for the appearance of 
their Lord and King. Further, if the term gospel 
here be rather indefinite, how does this addition, 
of the kingdom, serve either to illustrate or to 
limit the import of that term? And an addition, 
which answers neither of these purposes, cannot 
fail still farther to darken it. 


_ § 15. But, secondly, that expression in our lan- 
euage is,in those imstances, also improper ; be- 


cause there is no meaning which use has affixed 
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to the English word Gospel, that expresses the 
sense of the original. And, as it has been shown 
that our term does not there suit the word evay- 
yehtov, | mean afterwards to show that the word 
preaching does not exactly convey the sense of 
xnovocay. At the same time, it is acknowledged, 
on the other hand, that the word evayyedoy is, in 
many places, in the Epistles of Paul, rightly ren- 
dered Gospel. But this is manifestly, as has been 
shown, a secondary sense of later date. 


§ 16. I opserven that, when the word evayyedtov 
is construed with a noun serving to limit or 
explain its nature, it ought to be rendered good 
news. But every regimen is not to be under- 
stood as serving this purpose. Thus, when it is 
followed with Jyos Xogiss, with ts Kveis, or te 
Yes, which denote the author, it is justly re- 
garded as a name for the dispensation, and pro- 
perly rendered Gospel. In the phrase to evayye- 
Auoy ts Xoise, not preceded by Ines, the regimen 
may denote either the author or the subject. In 
the first view, it is the Gospel of Christ, that is, 
instituted by him; in the second, the good news of 
the Messiah, that is, concerning him. There are, 
perhaps, a few other cases in which the choice 
may be a matter of indifference. - But, in most 
cases, the regimen ascertains the sense. Thus, 
to evayyehov ms evgnvys® can be no other than 
the good news of peace. ‘The addition ° plainly 


28 Eph, vi. 15. 
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indicates the subject. For the same reason, to 
suayyshiuov tys yaottos Ges’, is the good news 
of the favour of God ; to evayyshtoy tys owtyoias 
wuav®, the good news of your salvation. The 
words in the common version, the gospel of your 
salvation, are mere words, and convey no meaning 
to English ears—-The second case wherein the 
word always may, and commonly should, be 
rendered good news, and not gospel, is when 
it is construed with xyevocw I proclaim or pub- 
lish. The justness of this observation will be 
manifest, from what I shall afterwards observe 


on the import of that verb in the Gospels and 
Acts. 


§ 17. Tue third case is, when it clearly refers 
to a different subject from what is commonly with 
us denominated the Gospel. Under this, perhaps, 
may be ranked some of the examples which also 
come under the first case mentioned. Tor in- 
stance, to evayyediov ts satyolas vuwv, the good 
news of your salvation. For here the tidings 
to which the Apostle refers, was not the embassy 
itself of peace by Jesus Christ; but it was the 
cordial reception which the Ephesians had given 
to that embassy, and which was to him who 
loved them, good news, because a pledge of 
their salvation. Under the same case also, in 
my opinion, we ought to class that famous pas- 
sage in the Apocalypse”, I saw another angel 
fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 


47 Acts, za. 24. 28 Eph. i. 13. 89 “siy. Gs 7. 
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gospel (so are the words eyovta evayysdloy atwvioy 
rendered in the common version,) to preach to 
them that dwell on the earth ; and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with 
a loud voice, Fear God and give glory to him, for 
the hour of his judgment 1s come, and worship him, 
&c. My reasons are, first, we are expressly in- 
formed what the angel had to proclaim, xyevacev, 
which is all contained in the 7th verse, and re- 
Jates to a particular event long posterior to the 
first propagation of the Gospel, namely, the ven- 
geance God would take on the persecutors of his 
church, expressed in these words, The hour of 
his judgment is come. ‘The rest of the verse is 
to be understood merely as a warning naturally 
suggested by the occasion. Nor let it be urged, 
that the approach of the hour of judgment looks 
rather like bad news than good. It frequently 
holds, that the tidings which to one are the most 
doleful, are to another the most joyous. The 
visions and prophecies of that Book are all di- 
rected to the churches of Christ, and intended 
for their use. To crush their enemies, was to 
relieve the churches : the defeat of the one, was 
the victory of the other. Secondly, what the 
angel had to promulgate, is not called to evayys- 
Atov, as the word is almost uniformly used, when 
referring to the Christian dispensation, but simply 
evayyehwov, not the Gospel, the institution of 
Christ,—not that which is emphatically styled the 
good news, but barely good news. It is styled 
atwvioyv, everlasting, with the same propriety, and 
in the same latitude, as things of long duration, or 
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of permanent consequences, are often, in Scrip- 
ture, so denominated. 


§ 18. Acaiy, let it be observed that, by the 
English word gospel, we do not always mean 
precisely the same thing. The predominant sense 
is doubtless the religious institution of Jesus 
Christ. But this is not invariably its meaning. 
Early, in the church, the word evayyediov was . 
employed to denote, and, in one passage of the 
New Testament, actually denotes, the history of 
the life, teaching, death, and resurrection of the 
Son of God. It is in this sense that the four his- 
tories or narratives, written by Mathew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, containing memoirs of that ex- 
traordinary Personage, have, from the earliest 
antiquity, been titled evayyedta, Gospels. The 
word is thus used by Mark, doyy te evayyedts 
Ines Xewss, The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. I confess, however, that it would not be 
easy to decide, whether this ought to be ac- 
counted part of the sacred text, or a title after- 
wards prefixed (as were the names of the pen- 
men, by some of the first transcribers,) which 
may have been inadvertently admitted into the 
text. But whether this application be scriptural 
or not, it is very ancient, and has obtained univer- 
sally in the church. The English word has pre- 
cisely the same application. It may be proper 
here to remark that, though the Greek word 
svayyedwov has been adopted by the Syriac inter- 
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preters, yet, in the historical part, they admit 
it only into the titles of the four Gospels, in the 
sense last mentioned, and into the first verse of 
Mark’s Gospel, where the sense is the same. 
Their use of the Greek word in these places is 
exactly similar to the use which our translators 
have made of the words of the Septuagint, Gene- 
sis and Exodus, which serve for names to the two 
first Books of the Pentateuch, but which they 
have never employed in the body of the work, 
where the words yeveots and efod0s occur in that 
version. Thus in every other passage of the Gos- 
pels, and Acts, evayyedtoy is rendered NIAID sa- 
bartha, a plain Syriac word of the same significa- 
tion and similar origi. In this the Syriac in- 
terpreters appear to have acted more judiciously 
than the Latin, as they have been sensible of the 
impropriety of darkening some of the plainest, but 
most important declarations, by the unnecessary 
introduction of an exotic term which. had no 
meaning, or at least not the proper meaning in 
their language. In Paul’s Epistles, I acknow- 
ledge they have several times adopted the Greek 
word; but let it be observed that, in these, the 
term evayyedcov is frequently employed in a differ- 
ent sense. This has, in part, appeared already, 
but will be still more evident, from what immedi- 
ately follows. 


§ 19. Tue fourth sense of evayyedoy in the 
New ‘Testament is the ministry of the Gospel. 
In this acceptation I find the word used oftener 
than once by the Apostle Paul. Thus, God is my 
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witness, whom I serve, with my spirit, in the gos- 
pel of his Son”, ev ta evayyehi, that is, in the 
ministry of the Gospel, or in dispensing the Gos- 
pel of his Son. This is one of the passages in 
which the Syriac interpreter has retained the orig- 
inal word. In another place’, What is my reward 
then? Verily that when I preach the gospel, I 
may make the gospel of Christ, to evayyedoy, 
without charge ; that is, that the ministry of the 
Gospel of Christ may not by me be rendered 
chargeable. ‘This the context plainly shows; for 
this is the only expence he is here speaking of. T 
think for perspicuity’s sake, the word ministry 
should have been used in the translation, as the 
English name Gospel hardly admits this meaning. 
Nor are these the only places wherein the word 
has this signification. 


§ 20. I opserve also, in the Epistles of this 
Apostle, a fifth meaning, or at least a particular 
application of the first general meaning, good 
news. It sometimes denotes, not the whole Chris- 
tian dispensation, but some particular doctrine 
or promise, specially meriting that denomination. 
In this sense Paul uses the word, writing to the 
Galatians **. The particular doctrine to which he 
gives the pertinent appellation svayyeduov, good 
news, is the free admission of the Gentiles into the 
church of Christ, without subjecting them to cir- 
cumcision, and the other ceremonies of the law. 


31 Rom. i. 9. of | Cor. tx. “ho. 
33 See 2 Cor. viii. 18. and Phil. iv. 15. 34 ii, 2. 
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This, considering the Jewish prejudices at that 
time, accounts for the reserve which he used at 
Jerusalem, where, by his own representation, he 
imparted privately to the disciples of chief dis- 
tinction, and consequently of most enlarged know- 
ledge and sentiments, that doctrine which he. 
publicly proclaimed, in Gentile countries. . I think 
it is this which the Apostle sometimes, by way of 
distinction, denominates his Gospel. For, though 
there was no discordancy in the doctrine taught 
by the different Apostles, yet to him and Barnabas, . 
the Apostles of the uncircumcision, it was special- 
ly committed to announce every where among the 
heathen, God’s gracious purpose of receiving them, 
uncircumcised as they were, into the church of 
Christ. Accordingly, as he proceeds in his Argu- 
ment®*’, the Gospel, or good news, evayyedtoy, sent 
to the Gentiles, is expressly contrasted with that 
sent to the Jews. 

This seems also to be the sense of the word in 
another passage **, where what he calls to evayye- 
Acov ws, he describes as uvsnotoy atoviots ceorynmevor, 
kept secret for ages, but now made known to all 
nations for the obedience of the faith. For, im 
this manner, he oftener than once speaks of the 
call of the Gentiles. In all such passages, it is 
better to retain the general term good news in the 
version. This appellation is, in some respect, evi- 
dently applicable to them all, whereas the term 
Gospel is never thus understood in our language. 


35 Gal. ii. 7. 36 Rom. xvi. 25. 
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PART ITI. 


OF THE PHRASE 9 xalyy Oladyxn. 


Axotuer title, by which the religious institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ is sometimes denominated, is 
9 xan diadynxy, which is almost always, in the 
writings of the Apostles and Evangelists, rendered 
by our translators the Mew Testament. Yet the 
word étadnxn by itself is, except in a very few 
places, always there rendered not Testament, but 
Covenant. It is the Greek word whereby the 
Seventy have uniformly translated the Hebrew 
iv berith, which our translators in the Olid Tes- 
tament have invariably rendered Covenant. ‘That 
the Hebrew term corresponds much better to the 
English word Covenant, though not in every case 
perfectly equivalent, than :to Testament, there can 
be no question: at the same time it must be own- 
ed that the word dtednxy, in classical use, is more 
frequently rendered Testament. ‘The proper 
Greek word for Covenant is cuvtyxn, which is not 
found in the New Testament, and occurs only 
thrice in the Septuagint. It is never there em- 
ployed for rendering the Hebrew Jberith, though, 
in one place, it is substituted for a term nearly 
synonymous. ‘That the scriptural sense of the 
word dcadnxn is more fitly expressed by our term 
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~ Covenant, will not be doubted by any body who 
considers the constant application of the Hebrew 
- word so-rendered in the Old Testament, and of 
the Greek word, in most -places at least, where it 
is used in the New. What has led translators, 
ancient and modern, to render it Testament, is, I 
imagine, the manner wherein the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews argues*’, in allusion to 
the classical acceptation of the term. But however 
much it was necessary to give a different turn to 
the expression in that passage, in order to make 
the -author’s argument as intelligible to the Eng- 
lish, as it 1s in the original to the Greek, reader ; 
this was not a sufficient reason for giving a 
version to ‘the word, in other places, that neither 
suits the context, nor is conformable to the estab- 
lished use of the term, in the sacred writings. 

§ 2. Tur term New is added to distinguish it 
from the Old Covenant, that is, the dispensation of 
Moses. . I cannot help observing by the way, that 
often the language of theological systems, so far 
from ‘assisting us to understand the language of 
holy writ, tends rather to mislead us. The two 
Covenants are always in Scripture the two dis- 
pensations,’ or ‘religious ‘institutions; that under 
Moses is the Old, that.under the Messiah is the 
New. ~I do not deny. that in the latitude wherein 
the term is used in holy writ, the command under 
the sanction of death which God gave to Adam in 
paradise, may, ‘like the ordmance of circum- 
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cision, with sufficient propriety be termed a Cove- > 
nant ; but it is pertinent to observe that it is never 
so denominated in Scripture; and that, when 
mention is made in the Epistles, of the two Cove- 
nants, the Old and the Wew, or the first and the 
second (for there are two so called by way of 
eminence,) there appears no reference to any 
thing that related to Adam. Im all such places, 
Moses and Jesus are contrasted, the Jewish econo- 
my and the Christian, Mount Sinai in Arabia, 
whence the law was promulged, and Mount 
Sion in Jerusalem, where the Gospel was first 
published. 


§ 3. Iris proper to observe further that, from 
signifying the two religious dispensations, they 
came soon to denote the books, wherein what re- 
lated to these dispensations was contained; the 
sacred writings of the Jews being called ‘y aadata 
diadyxy, and the writings superadded by the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, ‘y xatvy diatyxn. We have 
one example in Scripture, of this use of the former 
appellation. The Apostle says”, speaking of his 
countrymen, Until this day remaineth the veil un- 
taken away in the reading of the Old Testament, 
st TH avayvoce tys Hadatas stadynxns. The 
word in this application is always rendered in our 
language Testament. We have in this followed 
the Vulgate, as most modern translators also 
have done. In the Geneva French, the word is 
rendered both ways in the title, that the one may 


38 9 Cor. iii. 14. 
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serve for explaining the other, Le nouveau Testa- 
ment, c’est a dire La nouvelle alliance, Sc. in 
which they copied Beza, who says, Testamentum 
novum, sive Fedus novum. ‘That the second ren- 
dering of the word is the better version, is wn- 
questionable ; but the title appropriated by cus- 
tom to a particular book, is on the same footing 
with a proper name, which is hardly considered 
as a subject for criticism. Thus we call Ce- 
sar’s Diary, Cesar’s Commentaries, from their 
Latin name, though very different in meaning 
from the English word. 


PART IV. 


OF THE NAME 0 Xousos. 


Tue only other term necessary to be examined 
here, is o Xgisos, the Messiah, or the Christ ; in 
English rendered, according to the etymology of 
the word, the anointed ; for so both the Hebrew 
Mt, Meshiach, and the Greek Xoisos signify ; 
and from the sound of these are formed our names 
Messiah and Christ. What first gave rise to the 
term, was the ceremony of anointing, by which 
the kings and the high-priests of God’s people, 
‘and sometimes the Prophets *, were consecrated 
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and admitted to the exercise of their holy func- 
tions ; for all these functions were accounted holy 
among the: Israelites. «As this consecration was 
considered as adding a sacredness to their persons, 
it served as a guard against violence from the 
respect had to religion. Its efficacy this way was 
remarkably exemplified in David, who acknow- 
ledges that, when he had it in his power to avenge 
himself of Saul his enemy who sought’ his life, he 
was, principally by this consideration, restrained 
from killing him. The Lord forbid“, said he, 
that I should do this thing unto my master, the 
Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine hand against 
him, seeing he is the anointed of the Lord. The 
word here translated’* anointed is, as in other 
places, in Hebrew Messiah, and in the Greek of 
the Seventy, Christ. It was a term, therefore, in 
its original use, applicable to all the succession of 
kings and mighopresty — and bad, of the peo- 
ple * Israel. 


§ 2. Bur, as the king and the high-priest were 
the heads of the whole nation, the one in civil, 
the other in religious matters, the term anointed, 
that is’ Messiah or Christ, might, not improbably, 
serve, by a figure, to denote the head, chief, or 
principal of any class or people. So thinks the 
learned Grotius. Thus the high-priest is some- 
times distinguished. from ordinary priests by the 
title the oie Neos priest; in. the Septuagint o 
iegevs 6 yotsos ; though this, | own, is not a proof 


Oe Sameamxiv.'6. 
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of the point, since he was literally so distinguished 
from the rest*.. But that the word is some- 
times applied, when, in the literal sense, no anoint- 
ing had been used, cannot be questioned. In this 
way it 1s applied to Cyrus the Persian monarch 
by the Prophet Isaiah*, Thus saith the Lord to 
his anointed, to Cirtst yet Houbigant, differing 
from his usual manner, renders tite words, de 
uncto suo Cyro. But whether the import of this 
expression be, that Cyrus was a chief among 
hing a most eminent’ sov ereign, as Grotius seems 
to imagine, or that he was selected of God for 
the restoration of Judah, and the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem, the only temple dedicated to 
the true God, may be made a question. For my 
part, I am inclinable to think that it is rather this 
latter interpretation which conveys the Prophet's 

idea, and the meaning intended: by the Spirit of 
God. And to this interpretation the context en- 
tirely agrees. The word was also employed to 
denote those specially favoured of God, as were 
the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and* Jacob; con- 
cerning whom he is repr esented by the Psalmist *, 
as Bosal sald, Touch not mine anoinied. The 
word is in the plural number, tav yeisayv ps, in 
the Vulgate Christos meos, which, in our idiom, 


2 


' 41 The sons of Aaron were indced all anointed, in their 
father’s lifetime, by the express command of God; but it does 
not appear, that this practice descended to other ordinar ry 
priests. 
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is not distinguished from the singular. Now 
there is no ground from Scripture to believe that 
any of them was in the literal sense anointed. 


§ 3. Bur the most eminent use and applica- 
tion of the word is when it is employed as the 
title of that sublime Personage typified and 
predicted from the beginning, who was to prove, 
in the most exalted sense, the Redeemer and 
Lord of God’s people. He is spoken of by the 
Prophets, under several characters, and, amongst 
others, under this of God’s anointed, the Mes- 
siah, or the Christ. Those of the Prophets, 
who seem more especially to have appropriated 
this title, formerly more common, to the Me- 
diator of the New: Covenant, were the royal 
Prophet David **, Isaiah **, and Daniel®. The 
first represents him as anointed of God, King 
of God’s heritage, the second as set apart 
and consecrated to be the Messenger ‘of good 
tidings to the inhabitants of the earth, the third 
as appointed to make expiation for the sins of the 
people. : 


§ 4. Ir deserves to be remarked that, in the 
English translation of the Old Testament, the 
word is always rendered anointed, to whomsoever 
applied, except in the two verses of Daniel quoted 
in the margin, where it is translated Messtah. In 


44Psal. ii. 2. 45 Isaiah, Ixi. 1, &c. # Dan. ix. 25, 26. 
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the New Testament, the corresponding Greek 
word is always rendered Christ, and commonly 
without the article. In this our interpreters have 
been so uniform, that they have even employed 
the word Christ, where the passage is a quotation 
and literal translation from the Old Testament, in 
which the -Hebrew word, though perfectly equiva- 
lent, had been by themselves rendered anointed. 
Thus ”, the rulers were gathered together against 
the Lord and against his Christ, xata ts Xguse 
avts. ‘The words are quoted from the second 
Psalm, where they had said, against his anointed. 
The change here is the more remarkable, as there 
is a plain reference to the meaning of the word in 
the very next sentence: Yor of a truth against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, ‘ov 
evotoas, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and people of Israel, were gathered to- 
gether. 


§ 5. In the Vulgate, in all the places of the 
Old Testament above referred to, it is translated 
Christus. So it is also in Houbigant, except 
Where it is applied to Cyrus, as mentioned § 2. 
Whereas, in regard to Cyrus, it is in the Vulgate, 
Hec dicit Dominus Christo meo Cyro. ‘The same 
appellation is also given to King Saul, Dixitque 
David ad viros suos, Propitius sii miht Dominus, 
ne faciam hane rem domino meo, Christo Domini, 
ut mittam manum meam in eum, quia Christus 


tieNetsy iv. 26; 27. 
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Domini est. Inthe Psalms, Volite tangere Chris- 
tos meos, and adversus Dominum et adversus 
Christum ejus. In Daniel also the word is in the 
same way rendered. Here indeed, and in the 
last-mentioned passage from the Psalms, as no 
Christian can well doubt the reference to the Mes- 
siah, there is not so great an appearance of impro- 
priety ; yet, when applied to the high-priest, they 
have not said christus, but unctus, giving the im- 
port of the word as it was literally applicable to 
him. Otherwise the term Christus might have 
been used, at least, as properly of the high-priest, 
who was, in one respect, a figure of our Lord, as 

cither of a heathen prince, or even of a bad king © 
of Israel. All the other Latin translators, except 
Leo de Juda, if I remember right, use unetus, 
not only in speaking of the priest, but also in re- 
lation to Cyrus and Saul; and wherever they have 
not observed a direct reference to the Lord Jesus. 
Leo, in the passage above quoted from Samuel, 
uses both words, messias and unctus, in relation to 
Saul, where he probably introduces the latter 
word for explaining the former. Servet me Domi- 
nus, ne rem istam designem contra dominum meum 
messiam Domini, ut scilicit inferam ei manum ; est 
enim unctus Domini. ‘To Cyrus also he applies 
the word messias. Jn Daniel, Leo, Castalio, and: 
Houbigant, all use the word messias: Junius 
chooses christus with-the Vulgate, both there and 
in the second Psalm, in which last mentioned 
place Leo also uses christus. About other mod- 
ern translations it is not necessary here to inquire. | 
It is sufficient to observe that, at the time of 
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our Lord’s appearing, and for many years before, 
the term was understood to denote the great De- 
liverer and Prince whom God, by his prophets, 
had promised to send, for the comfort and redemp- 
tion of his people. 


§ 6. Ler us now consider a little the use of 
the term in the New Testament. If we were 
to judge by the common version, or even by most 
versions into modern tongues, we should consider 
the word as rather a proper name than an appella- 
tive, or name of office, and should think of it only 
as a surname given to our Lord. Our translators 
have contributed greatly to this mistake, by very 
seldom prefixing the article before Christ, though 
it is rarely wanting in the original. ‘The word 
Christ was at first as much an appellative as the 
word baptist was, and the one was as regularly 
accompanied with the article as the other. Yet 
our translators, who always say the baptist, have, 
one would think, studiously avoided saying the 
Christ. This may appear to superficial readers 
an inconsiderable difference ; but the addition of 
the article will be found, when attended to, of real 
consequence for conveying the meaning in En- 
glish, with the same perspicuity and propriety 
with which it is conveyed in Greek. So much 
virtue there is in the article, which, in our idiom, 
is never prefixed to the name of a man, though it 
is invariably prefixed to the name of office, unless 
where some pronoun, or appropriating expres- 
sion, renders it unnecessary ; that, without it, the 
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sense is always darkened, and sometimes marred. 
Thus, in such expressions as’these, This Jesus 
whom I preach unto you is Christ® : Paul testified 
to the Jews that Jesus was Christ® : Showing by 
the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ”®: the un- 
learned reader forms no distinct apprehension, as 
the common application of the words leads him 
uniformly to consider Jesus and Christ, as no other 
than the name and surname of the same person. 
It would have conveyed to such a reader precisely 
the same meaning to have said, Paul testified to 
the Jews that Christ was Jesus ; and so of the 
rest. ‘The article alone, therefore, in such cases, 
adds considerable light to the expression; yet 
no more than what the words of the historian 
manifestly convey to every reader who under- 
stands his language. It should be, therefore, Paul 
testified to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ, or 
the Messiah, &c. Many other examples might 
be brought to the same purpose ; but these are 
sufficient. 


§ 7. Bur it may be asked, Is the word Christ 
then never to be understood in the New Testa- 
ment as a proper name; but always as having a 
direct reference to the office or dignity? I 
answer that, without question, this word, though 
originally an appellative, came at length, from the 
frequency of application to one individual, and 
only to one, to supply the place of a proper name. 


#® Acts, xvii. 3. 49 xviii. 5. SOG 
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What would contribute to hasten this effect, 
was the commonness of the name Jesus among 
the Jews at that time, which rendered:an addition 
necessary for distinguishing the person. The 
remark of Grotius is not without foundation, that, 
in process of time the name Jesus was very much 
dropped, and Christ, which had never been used 
before as the proper name of any person, and 
was, for that very reason, a better distinction, 
was substituted for it; insomuch, that, among 
the heathen, our Lord came to be more known 
by the latter, than the former.: This use seems 
to have begun, soon after his ascension. In his 
lifetime, it does not appear that the word was 
ever used in this manner; nay, the contrary is 
evident from several passages of the Gospels. 
But the Evangelists wrote some years after the 
period above mentioned, and therefore, the more 
perfectly to notify the subject of their history, 
they adopted the practice common among Chris- 
tians at that time, which was to employ the word 
as a surname for the sake of distinction. - This 
was especially proper in the beginning of their 
narrative, for ascertaining the person whose his- 
tory they were to write. Thus Matthew begins, 
The lineage of Jesus Christ™ ; and a little after®, 
Now the birth of Jesus Christ happened thus. 
Mark, in like manner”, The beginning of the 
gospel-of Jesus Christ. In all the three places it 
is Inos Xgwss, Jesus Christ, not Ince te Xouse, 
Jesus the Christ, or the Messiah. 


$1 i, 1. 52 18. 53 i. |, 
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Matthew and Mark, as was just now observed, 
name him so, in introducing their Gospels ; but it 
deserves to be remarked that they do not after- 
wards, in their history, either name him so them~ 
selves, or mention this name as given him by 
any of his cotemporaries: nay, the very profes- 
sion of Peter, and the doubts raised by his ene- 
mies, in regard to his being 6 yousos, the Messiah, 
or the Christ, and his never being named famil- 
iarly, either by them or by others, during that 
period, Incas Xgtotos, but simply Inoss or 6 Iness, 
which occurs in the four Gospels upwards of five 
hundred times, put it beyond doubt, that the 
word was never applied to him as a proper name, 
whilst he remained on this earth. It was at that 
time always understood as the denomination of 
the dignity or office to which some believed him 
entitled, others disbelieved, and many doubted. 
The names used both by Matthew and by Mark, 
in the beginning of their Gospels, and by John, 
in the introductory part of his**, for Luke does 
not adopt this manner; show only the usage 
which obtained at the time when they wrote, but 
not when their Lord was living upon the earth. 
In the last of the four Gospels, he is, m one 
place, represented, as calling himself Jesus 
Christ, in an address to God; but this is so 
singular, that I cannot help suspecting an acci- 
dental omission of -the article; and that the 
clause must have stood originally ov amesecdas 
Inesv tov yowstov, Jesus the Messiah whom thou 
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hast sent. But, whatever be in this, we are war- 
ranted to conclude, from the uniform tenour of 
all the Gospels, that yecoros, in this passage, 
must be understood as the name of his - office. 
Now, for the very same reason for which our 
translators have rendered ‘o Bazzotys, uniformly 
the baptist, with the article, they ought to have - 
rendered ‘o yototos, the Christ, or the Messiah, 
with the article. By not doing it, they have 
thrown much obscurity on some passages, and 
weakened others. 


§ 8 Txoucu, in the Epistles, it may be some- 
times difficult, but is seldom of consequence, to 
determine whether Xgotos be an appellative or 
a proper name, there is rarely in the Gospels, 
with which I am here more immediately concern- 
ed, any difficulty that can retard an attentive and 
judicious critic. Such will be sensible, that what- 
ever was the case afterwards, the word Chniist, 
during the period comprehended in the Gospel 
history, was employed solely to express the office 
or dignity wherewith he was invested, as the 
Apostle of God, for the redemption of the world. 
Accordingly, when it is used in the Gospels, the 
stress of the sentence lies commonly on _ the 
signification of that word. Peter in his solemn 
confession, says”, We believe and are sure that 
thou art ‘o Xgotos the Christ the Messiah, the 
Son of the hving God. Here the substance of 
his declared belief lies much im the import of 
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this term. Our translators have considered this 
as so evident that, in the parallel passages in 
other Gospels, they have departed from their 
ordinary practice, and revidered it the Christ, and 
in this passage, less properly, that Christ. In 
other places where propnety equally required the 
article, they have not given it. 

Of several which nai ght be quoted, I shall men- 
tion only one example in the question put by 
Jesus to the Pharisees: Jt ‘viv doxee wee 
t8 yotots, Which our translators render, What 
think ye of Christ? The word used in this man- 
ner, without any article definite or indefinite, or 
any other term to ascertain the meaning, must, im 
our idiom, be a proper name; and, as here pro- 
posed by Jesus, can be understood no otherways 
by an unlearned reader than as intended for draw- 
ing forth their sentiments concerning himself. TTo 
such the question must appear identical with 
What think ye of Jesus? A name of office is 
never used in so indistinct a manner. For exam- 
ple, we may say indefinitely, What think ye of a 
king ? or definitely, WVhat think ye of the king ? 
but never, What think ye of king 2? unless we 
speak of one whose name is Aing. Yet an appel- 
lative may be used without an article when the 
name is subjomed, because this serves equally 
with the article to ascertain the meaning, as thus, 
What thinks ye of king Solomon? In the place 
above quoted, there was therefore the strongest 
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reason for following more closely the original, as 
it was evidently our Lord’s purpose to draw forth 
their sentiments, not concerning himself, the indi- 
vidual who put the question to them, and whom 
he knew they considered as an impostor, but, in 
general, concerning the quality of that Personage 
vom, under the title of Messiah, miey themselves 
expected. 


§ 9. One mark of distinction, therefore, where- 
by the title Xousos may be discriminated from 
the name, is its being attended with the article. 
T do not mention this, sMiriener: as holding invaria- 
bly, but very generally. When the neta is in 
the vocative, by the idiom of the language, there 
can be no article; in that case, therefore, we must 
be directed solely by the sense. ‘Thus, in zeogn- 
tevooyv nuty, Xgise *, this term must mean Messiah, 
as the intended dieu is entirely founded on 
their ascribing that character to one in his wretch- 
ed circumstances. Another exception is, when it 
is joined to some other title, as Xgesos Kvuguos * 
Xoeisos Baothevs °°; and sometimes, but more rare- 
ly, when construed with a pronoun, as eay ws av- 
tov oworoyyncn yousov*', where the sense renders 
the meaning indubitable. In a few places in re- 
gard to this, as well as to other terms, there is an 
ellipsis of the article, where the most common 
usage would require it. Of this ow youse ese, is 
an instance. 


58 Matth. xxvi. 68. 59 Luke, ii. 11. 60 xxiii. 2. 
61 John, ix. 22. 62 Mark, ix. 41. 
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I know it may be objected to the article as a 
criterion, that in Greek it is not unusual to prefix 
it to the proper names of persons. Accordingly, 
im naming our Lord, Jnoss and 6 Ijoss are used 
indifferently. For this reason, I do not lay much 
stress on this distinction, unless it be confirmed by 
the connection. In the Epistles, it is plain, that 
the term is used familiarly as a proper name, and 
consequently when alone, and not appearing from 
the context to be emphatical, may be properly 
rendered as a name, whether it have the article or 
not. But when it immediately follows Jyozs, the 
article not intervening, it can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise. Let it be observed that, in scriptural 
use, when a person has two names, the article, 
if used at all,is prefixed to the first name, and 
never inserted between them, unless when some 
other word, as Asyvopuevos, is added by way of ex- 
planation. Thus it is Llogxcos Pysos, LXseytos Iav- 
hos, Iovias Icxaguorys, Hovis Ithatos, and 2 pov 
Hetoos. Indeed, where a person is distinguished by 
adding an epithet rather than a surname, denoting 
the place of his birth, or of his residence, the arti- 
cle is constantly prefixed to the adjective. Thus it 
is always Magia 4 Maydadnyry, literally Mary the 
Magdalene, that is, of Magdala, a city on the lake 
of Gennesaret ; and Iyoovs 0 Nafagasos Jesus the 
Nazarene, or of Nazareth. 

When the article, therefore, is inserted between 
the words Inoovs and Xgrsos, there is reason to con- 
sider the latter as used emphatically, and pointing 
directly to his office. In many places in the 
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Epistles, perhaps in a very few in the Gospels, it 
may be regarded as a matter of indifference, in 
which of the two ways the term is translated. 
Thus, in the first chapter of Matthew, Iness, o 
heyousvos Xotsos, may be either, Jesus, who ts 
called Christ, that being a surname which, when 
Matthew wrote, was frequently given him, or 
Jesus who is called (that is, accounted) Messiah. 
{ have, in my version, preferred the second inter- 
pretation; as, in the verse immediately following, 
we cannot understand otherwise the words éws ts 
yowss, with the article, and without the name 
Inos prefixed. If so, 0 AEyouevos yowsos 1S men- 
tioned to prepare us for this application of the 
title. Besides, the same phrase occurs again in 
this Gospel “, as used by Pilate at a time when it 
was never applied to our Lord but by his follow- 
ers, and that solely as the denomination of his 
office. So much for the method whereby we may 
discover when this word is emphatical, and when 
it is merely a surname. 


§ 10. Ir is proper now to inquire, in the last 
place, which of the three terms, Messiah, Christ, 
or Anointed, is the most proper to be applied in 
an English version. The word Anointed is in- 
deed an English word, and is, besides, in respect 
of the idea it conveys, expressive of the etymo- 
logical import of the Hebrew and Greek terms. 
But, notwithstanding these advantages, it 1s not 
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so proper in this case for being used in a version. 
For first, the original term had early been em- 
ployed, as we have seen, without any regard to the 
literal signification ; and, in the ordinary applica- 
tion of it, in our Lord’s time, little or no attention 
seems to have been given to the circumstance of 
unction, which gave rise to the name. Though 
the word Anointed, therefore, expresses the primi- 
tive import of the Hebrew name, it does not con- 
vey the meaning in which it was then universally 
understood. It was considered solely as the 
well-known title of an extraordinary office, to 
which there was nothing similar, amongst any 
other people. The original name, therefore, 
agreeably to what was concluded in a former dis- 
course *, ought to be retained. Secondly, it de- 
serves some notice, that the word, both in Hebrew 
and in Greek, is a substantive, and therefore, in 
point of form, well adapted for a name of office, 
being susceptible of the same variety, in number | 
and mode of construction with other substantives ; 
the English word Anointed is a participle and in- 
declinable, and so far from being adapted for the 
name of an office, that it is grammatically no more 
than the attributive of some name, either express- 
ed or understood. 


§ 11. As to the other two words, Messiah and 
Christ, it may be thought a matter of indifference 
which of them should be preferred. The follow- 
ing are the reasons which have determined me to 
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give the preference to the former. First, our 
Lord’s own ministry was only amongst his coun- 
trymen the Jews, to whom the title of Messiah. 
was familiar. With them, wheresoever dispersed, 
it is considered as the title of that dignity to this 
day, and is accordingly naturalized in every lan- 
guage that they speak. We never hear of the 
Jewish Christ, it is always the Jewish Messiah. 
When the English translators found it convenient, 
in translating Daniel, to adopt a term more ap- 
propriated than the general word anointed, they 
chose the Hebrew term Messiah, in preference to 
the Greek; and it is surely proper, when the 
meaning of a word in the New Testament is mani- 
festly the same, to conform, as much as possible, 
to the language of the Old. That the word Mes- 
siah was constantly used in Palestine, in our 
Lord’s time, is evident from the two passages in 
the Gospel of John“, where, after mentioning it 
as the title in current use, both with Jews, and 
with Samaritans, he adds the explanation in 
Greek. Secondly, Messiah is, even in English 
use, much more familiar, as the name of the office, 
than the term Christ, which is now universally 
understood as a proper name of our Saviour. The 
word Messiah, on the contrary, is never employ- 
ed, and consequently never understood, as a 
proper name. It is invariably a name of office: 
and even this circumstance, however slight it may 
appear, has a considerable influence on perspi- 
culty. 
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§ 12. I start only add here, before I conclude 
this subject, that the word yesos is frequently 
used by Paul as a trope, denoting sometimes the 
Christian spirit and temper, as when he says, My 
little children, of whom I travail in birth again, 
until Christ be formed in you*’. Sometimes the 
Christian doctrine, But ye have not so learned 
Christ ®. And in one place at least, the Christian 
church, For as the body is one, and hath many 
members ; and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body: so also is Christ”. 
In these cases it is better to retain the name 
Christ, as used hitherto in the version. 


§ 13. Some have thought that the expression 
‘o ulos ts avdeans, the son of man, which our 
Lord always uses when he speaks of himself in 
the third person, is also a title which was then 
understood to denote the Messiah. But of this 
there does not appear sufficient evidence. The 
only passage of moment that is pleaded in 
support of it, is from the -Prophet Daniel, 
who says, that he saw in the night visions, 
one like the son of man come, with the clouds 
of heaven, to the ancient of days, and that there 
was gwen him dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom”. There can be no reasonable doubt, 
from the description: given, that the Messiah is 
meant. But this is not notified by any of the 
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terms or phrases taken separately ; it is the re- 
sult of the whole. Nothing appears to be pointed 
out by this single circumstance, one like the son of 
man, or like a son of man (as it ought to have 
been rendered, neither term being in statu empha- 
tico, which in Chaldee supplies the article,) but 
that he would be a human, not an angelical, or 
any other kind of being: for, in the oriental 
idiom, son of man and man, are terms equivalent. 

The four monarchies which were to precede 
that of the Messiah, the Prophet had, in the 
foregoing part of the chapter, described under 
the figure of certain beasts, as emblems severally 
of the predominant character of each ; the first 
under the figure of a lion, the second under that 
of a bear, the third of a leopard, and the fourth 
of a monster more terrible than any of these. 
This kingdom, which God himself was to erect, 
is contradistinguished to all the rest, by the figure 
of a man, in order to denote, that whereas vio- 
lence, in some shape or other, would be the prin- 
cipal means by which those merely secular king- 
doms would be established, and terror the princi- 
pal motive by which submission would be enforced, 
it would be quite otherwise in that spiritual king- 
dom to be erected by the ancient of days, wherein 
every thing would be suited to man’s rational and 
moral nature ; afiection would be the prevailing 
motive to obedience, and persuasion the means of 
producing it; or, to use the Scripture expres- 
sion, we should be drawn with cords of a man, 
with bands of love. 
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Had the Prophet used man instead of son of 
man, could one have concluded, that the word 
man was intended as a distinguishing title of the 
Messiah ? It will hardly be pretended. Yet the 
argument would have been the same; for the 
terms are synonymous. 

There are two phrases by which this may be 
expressed in the Hebrew, DN \3 ben adam, and 
win \5 ben ish. When these two are contrasted 
to each other, the former denotes one of low de- 
gree, the latter one of superior rank. Thus bene 
adam ubene ish are inthe Psalms” rightly ren- 
dered in the common version low and high. The 
first bene adam is, in the Septuagint, translated 
gynyevers, in the Vulgate, terrigena, earth-born, 
or sons of earth, in allusion to the derivation of 
the word adam, man, from a word signifying 
ground or earth. The same ben adam, is the com- 
mon appellation by which God addresses the 
Prophet Ezekiel, which is rendered by the Seven- 
ty ‘we avteanov, and frequently occurs in that 
Book. The son of man, therefore, was:an humble 
title, in which nothing was claimed, but what was 
enjoyed in common with all mankind. In the 
Syriac version of the New Testament, it often 
occurs, where the term in the Greek is simply 
aviewmos, man. 

That it was never understood by the people in 
our Lord’s time, as a title of the Messiah, or even 
a title of particular dignity, is manifest from several 
considerations. In the first place, though, Jesus 
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commonly takes it to himself, it is never given 
him by the Evangelists, in speaking of him. He 
is never addressed with this title by others, 
whether disciples or strangers. Several honoura- 
ble compellations were given him, by those who 
applied for relief, as, xvgve, dcdaoxads, rabbi; some- 
times he is addressed son of David, sometimes 
son of God, and on one occasion he is called he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord. ‘The two 
last titles may reasonably be supposed to imply 
an acknowledgment of him as Messiah. Now, if 
the title son of man had been thought, even in 
any degree, respectful from others, we should 
certainly have had some examples of it, in his 
lifetime. - Further, our Lord was m the practice 
of denominating himself in this manner, at the 
very time that he prohibited his disciples from 
acquainting any man that he was the Messiah. 
What purpose could this prohibition have answer- 
ed, if the title he commonly assumed, in the 
hearing of every body, was understood to be of 
the same import? It is urged further, that this 


‘phrase is used in the Apocalypse”, in describing 


the vision which the Apostle had of his Mas- 
ter. ‘The answer is the same with that given to 
the argument founded on Daniel’s vision. First, 
the phrase is not entirely the same with that by 
which Jesus distinguishes himself in the Gospel. 
Our Lord calls himself ‘o ‘vios tov avPoazov, the 
son of man; John says, ‘opotov “via avdgamon, 
without any article, one like a son of man, that is, 
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in the human form. It is indeed evident that he 
is speaking of Jesus Christ ; but this is what we 
gather from the whole description and context, 
and not from this circumstance alone. 


§ 14. Bur, whatever be in this, there are seve- 
ral titles which, in the writings of the Apostles 
and Evangelists, are peculiarly applied to our 
Lord, though they do not often occur. I have 
already mentioned ‘o egyouevos ev ovowate xvetov, 
and ‘o ‘vios 4a81d. Add to these ‘o aytos tov Geov, 
the saint, or the holy one of God, ‘o sxhextos tov 
Oeov, the elect or the chosen one of God, both ex- 
pressions borrowed from the Prophets. Now, 
though these terms are in the plural number sus- 
ceptible of an application to others, both angels 
and men ; they are, in the New ‘Testament, when 
in the singular number, and accompanied with the 
article, evidently appropriated to the Messiah. 


Dissertation the Sir. 


INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCES IN THE IMPORT OF 
SOME WORDS COMMONLY THOUGHT SYNONYMOUS. 


Severat words in the New Testament considered 
by our translators as synonymous, and commonly 
rendered by the same English word, are not really 
synonymous, though their significations may have 
an affinity, and though sometimes they may be 
used indiscriminately. I shall exemplify this re- 
mark ina few instances of words which occur in 
the Gospels. 


PART I. 


MvaBodos, Aatwoav, ann Aatmovioy. 


Tue first of this kind, on which I intend to 
make some observations, are dta8odos, dayuav, and 
datmovtoy, all rendered in the common translation 
almost invariably devil. The word dtafodos, in 
its ordinary acceptation, signifies calumniator, 
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traducer, false accuser, from the verb diaBaddey, 
to calumniate, &c. Though the word is some- 
times, both in the Old Testament and in the New, 
applied to men and women of this character, it 
is, by way of eminence, employed to denote that 
apostate angel, who is exhibited to us, particu- 
larly in the New Testament, as the great enemy 
of God and man. In the two first chapters of 
Job, it is the word in the Septuagint, by which 
the Hebrew [0% Satan or adversary is translat- 
ed. Indeed the Hebrew word in this application, 
as well as the Greek, has been naturalized in 
most modern languages. ‘Thus we say indiffer- 
ently the devil or Satan ; only the latter has more 
the appearance of a proper name, as it is not 
attended with the article. ‘There is this difference 
between the import of such terms, as occurring in 
their native tongues, and as modernized in transla- 
tions. In the former they always retain some- 
what of their primitive meaning, and, beside in- 
dicating a particular being, or class of beings, they 
are of the nature of appellatives, and mark a 
special character or note of distinction in such 
beings. Whereas, when thus Latinized or En- 
glished, they answer solely the first of these uses, 
as they come nearer the nature of proper names. 
This remark extends to all such words, as cherub, 
seraph, angel, apostle, evangelist, messiah. 


§ 2. AtaBodos, I observed, is sometimes applied 
to human beings. But nothing is easier than to 
distinguish this application from the more frequent 
application to the arch-apostate. One mark of 
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distinction is that, m this last use of the term, it 
is never found in the plural. When the plural 
is used, the context always shows that it is human. 
beings, and not fallen angels, that are spoken of. 
It occurs in the plural only thrice, and only in 
Paul’s Epistles. vvatxas, says he’, acavtes 
ceuvas, un dtaBodovs, Even so must their wives be 
grave, not slanderers. In scriptural use the word 
may be either masculine or feminine. Again, 
speaking of the bad men who would appear in the 
last times, he says’, amongst other things, that 
they will be astogyot, aonovdot, dtaBodor, in the 
common translation, without natural affection, truce- 
breakers, false accusers. Once more*, WoecBut- 
das woavtas Ev xatastywate lepongerets, un dtaBo- 
dovs. The aged women likewise, that they be in 
behaviour as becometh holiness, not false accusers. 
Another criterion, whereby the application of this 
word to the prince of darkness may be discovered, 
is its being attended with the article. The term 
almost invariably is 0 dtaBodos. I say almost, be- 
cause there are a few exceptions. 


§ 3. Ir may not be amiss, ere we proceed, to 
specify the exceptions, that we may discover 
whether there be any thing in the construction 
that supplies the place of the article, or at least 
makes that it may be more easily dispensed with. 
Paul, addressing himself to Elymas the sorcerer, 
who endeavoured to turn away the proconsul Ser- 
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gius Paulus from the faith, says‘, O full of all subtil- 
ty, thou child of the devil, we dtaBodov. There can 
be no doubt that the Apostle here means the evil 
spirit, agreeably to the. idiom of Scripture, where 
a good man is called a child of God, and a bad 
man a child of the devil. Ye are of your father 
the devil, said our Lord to the Pharisees*. As to 
the example from the Acts, all I can say is, that in 
an address of this form, where a vocative is im- 
mediately followed by the genitive of the word 
construed with it, the connection is conceived to 
be so close as to render the omission of the article 
more natural than in other cases. This holds 
especially when, as in the present instance, the 
address must have been accompanied with some 
emotion and vehemence in the speaker. I know 
not whether 0 avtidixos vuwv dtaBodos °, your ad- 
versary the devil, ought to be considered as an 
example. There being here two appellatives, 
the article prefixed to the first, may be regarded 
as common, though I own it is more usual, in such 
cases, for the greater emphasis, to repeat it. In 
the word os este dtaBodos xae caravas”, who is the 
devil and satan; as the sole view is to mention 
the names whereby the malignant spirit is distin- 
guished, we can hardly.call this instance an ex- 
ception. Now these are all the examples, I can 
find in which the word, though used indefinitely, 
or without the article, evidently denotes our 
spiritual and ancient enemy. The examples in 


4 Acts, xiii. 10. > John, viii. 44. 
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which it occurs in this sense, with the article, it 
were tedious to enumerate. 


§ 4. Tere is only one place, beside those 
above mentioned, where the word is found with- 
out the article, and, as it is intended to express a 
human character, though a very bad one, ought 
not, I think, to have been rendered devil. ‘The 
words are, Jesus answered, Have I nol chosen you 
twelve, and one of you is a devil? & vuwy ‘ss dta- 
Bodos ecte®. My reasons for not translating it 
devil in this place are; first, the word is strictly 
and originally an appellative, denoting a certain 
bad quality, and though commonly applied to one 
particular being, yet naturally applicable to any 
kind of being susceptible of moral character; 
secondly, as the term in its appropriation to the 
arch-rebel, always denotes one individual, , the 
term a devil is not agreeable to Scripture style, 
insomuch that I am inclined to think, that if our 
Lord’s intention had been to ‘use, by an antono- 
masia, the distinguishing name of the evil spirit, 
in order to express more strongly the sameness of 
character in both, he would have said ‘o dtafodos, 
one of you is the devil, this being the only way 
whereby that evil spirit is discriminated. The 
words avtidixos adversary, zevgafav tempter with 
the article, are also used by way of eminence, 
though not so frequently, to express the same 
malignant being; yet, when either of these oc- 
curs without the article, applied to a man as an 
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adversary or a tempter, we do not suppose any 
allusion to the devil. The case would be different, 
if one were denominated ‘o zetpateav, “o avttdixos, 
the tempter, the adversary. 

There is not any epithet (for dtaBodos is no 
more than an epithet) by which the same spirit is 
oftener distinguished, than by that of ‘o zovyeos, 
the evil one. Now, when a man is called simply _ 
movyoos, without the article, no, more is understood 
to be implied than that he is a bad man. But if 
the expression were o zovygos, unless used to dis- 
tinguish a bad from a good man of the same name, 
we should consider it as equivalent to the devil, or 
the evil one. Even in metaphorical appellations, 
if a man were denominated a dragon or a serpent, 
we should go no farther for the import of the 
metaphor, than to the nature of the animal 'so 
called: but if he were termed the dragon or the 
old serpent, this would immediately suggest to us, 
that it was the intention of the speaker to repre- 
sent the character as the same with that of the 
-seducer of our first parents. ‘The unlearned Eng- 
lish reader will object, Where is the impropriety 
in speaking of a devif? Is any thing more com- 
mon in the New Testament? How often is there 
mention of persons possessed with a devil? We 
hear too of numbers of them. Out of Mary Mag- 
dalene went seven; and out of the furious man 
who made the sepulchres his residence, a legion. 
The Greek student needs not be informed that, m 
none of those places, is the term éaBodos, but 
datucov or damuovoy. Nor can any thing be clear- 
er from Scripture than that, though the demons 
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are innumerable, there is but one devil in the 
universe. Besides, if we must suppose that this 
word, when applied*to human creatures, bears, at 
the same time, an allusion to the evil spirit; there 
is the same reason for rendering it devils, in the 
three passages lately quoted from Paul: for, 
wherever the indefinite use is proper in the singu- 
lar, there can be no impropriety in the use of the 
plural. Both equally suppose that there may be 
many of the sort. Now, it is plain that those pas- 
sages would lose greatly, by such an alteration. In- 
stead of pointing, according to the manifest scope of 
the place, to a particular bad quality to be avoided, 
or, a vice whereby certain dangerous persons would 
be distinguished, it could only serve as a vague 
expression of what is bad in general, and so stain 
convey little or no instruction. 


§ 5. Tne only plea I know, in favour of the 
common translation of the passage is, that, by the 
help of the trope antonomasia (for devil in our 
language has much the force of a proper name,) 
the expression has more strength and animation, 
than a mere appellative could give it. But that 
the expression is more animated, is so far from 
being an argument in its favour, that it is, in my 
judgment, the contrary. It savours more of the 
human spirit than of the divine, more of the trans- 
lator than of the author. We are inclinable to 
put that expression into an author’s mouth, which 
we should, on such an occasion, have chosen our- 
selves. When affected with anger or resentment, 
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-we always desert the proper terms, for those. 
tropes which will convey our sentiment with most 
asperity. ‘This is not the manner of our Lord, 
especially in cases wherein he himself is the di- 
rect object of either injury or insult. Apposite 
thoughts, clothed in the plainest expressions, are 
much more characteristic of his manner. When 
there appears severity in what he says, it will be 
found to arise from the truth and pertinency of the 
thought, and not from a curious selection of cut- 
ting and reproachful words. ‘This would be but ill 
adapted to the patience, the meekness, and the 
humility, of his character; not to mention that it 
would be little of a piece with the account given 
of the rest of his sufferings. 

I know it may be olgectad, that the rebuke 
given to Peter’, Get thee behind me, Satan, is con- 
ceived in terms as harsh, though the provocation 
was far from being equal. The answer is much 
the same in regard to both. Satan, though con- 
ceived by us as a proper name, was an appellative 
in the language spoken by our Lord; for, from 
the Hebrew it passed into the Syriac, and signified 
no more than adversary or opponent. It is 
naturally just as applicable to humanjas to spir- 
itualy agents, and is, in the Old Testament, often 
SO applied. 


§ 6. I acxnowxepce-that the word dvaBodos, in 
the case under examination, is to be understood as 


used in the same latitude with the Hebrew Satan. 
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which, though commonly interpreted by the Seven- 
ty duaBodos, is sometimes rendered eztBovdos, 
wnsidiator, and may be here fitly translated into 
English, either spy or informer. ‘The Scribes and 
Pharisees, in consequence of their knowledge of 
the opposition between our Lord’s doctrine and 
theirs, had conceived an envy of him, which set- 
tled into malice and hatred, insomuch that they 
needed no accuser. But though Judas did not 
properly accuse his master to them as a criminal, 
the purpose which he engaged to the Scribes, the 
chief priests, and the elders, to execute, was to 
observe his motions, and inform them when and 
where he might be apprehended privately without 
tumult, and to conduct their servants to the place. 
The term used was therefore pertinent, but rather 
soft than severe. He calls him barely spy or 
informer, whom he might have called traitor and 
perfidious. : 

§ 7. Ir is now, proper to inquire, secondly, into 
the use that has been made of the terms datuar 
and damuovov. First, as to the word datuay, it 
occurs only five times in the New Testament, 
once in each of the three Gospels, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, and twice in the Apocalypse. 
It is remarkable, that in the three Gospels it 
refers to the same possession, to wit, that of the 
furious man in the country of the Gadarenes, 
who haunted the sepulchres. There does not, 
however seem to be any material difference in 
this application from that of the diminutive 
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datuovioy, which is also used by Luke in relation 
to the same demoniac. 


§ 8. 4amovoy occurs frequently in the Gos- 
pels, and always in reference to possessions, real 
or supposed. But the word dtaBodos is never 
so applied. The use of the term danomoyr is as 
constantly indefinite, as the term diaBodos is defi- 
nite. Not but that it is sometimes attended with 
the article : but, that is only when the ordinary 
rules of composition require that the article be 
used, even of a term that is strictly indefinite. 
Thus, when a possession is first named, it is 
called simply datuovov, a demon, or xvevpa axa- 
Faptov, an unclean spirit, never to Soatmovoy or 
to avevpa axadoptov. But when, in the pro- 
gress of the story, mention is again made of the 
same demon, he is styled to da:uovoyv, the demon, 
namely, that already spoken of. And in En- 
elish, as well as Greek, this is the usage with 
respect to all indefinites. Further, the plural 
saimovia occurs frequently, applied to the same 
order of beings with the singular. But what sets 
the difference of signification in the clearest light 
is that, though both words, dtaBodos and datnoror, 
occur often in the Septuagint, they are invariably 
used for translating different Hebrew words. ta- 
Bodos is always in Hebrew either ¥ tsar, enemy, 
or jO& Satan, adversary, words never translated 
datuovoy. This word, on the contrary, is made 
to express some Hebrew term, signifying idol, 
pagan deity, apparition, or what some render 
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satyr. What the precise idea of the demons, to 
whom possessions were ascribed, then was, it 
would perhaps be impossible for us, with any 
certainty, to affirm; but as it is evident that the 
two words, dtafodos and datmuovoy, are not once 
confounded, though the first occurs in the New 
Testament upwards of thirty times, and the 
second about sixty ; they can, by no just rule of 
interpretation, be rendered by the same term. 
Possessions are never attributed to the being 
termed ‘o dtaBodos. Nor are his authority and 
dominion ever ascribed to dammovie : nay, when 
the discrimimating appellations of the devil are 
occasionally mentioned, dacuovioy is never given 
as one. Thus he is called not only ‘o dtaBodos, 
but ‘o zovnoos, ‘o mEtpafar, ‘o avtidtxos, “0 catavas, 
‘o Spaxav ‘o méyas, “0 opts, ‘0 madatos, “o aeyay 
TOV XOGMOY TOVTOV, 0 AEYaY THs EEoVaLas TOV a£OS, 
and ‘o dos tov atavos tovtov, that is, the devil, the 
evil one, the tempter, the adversary (this last word 
answers both to ‘o avtdexos and ‘o catavas, which 
cannot be translated differently,) the great dragon, 
the old serpent, the prince of this world, the prince 
of the power of the air, and the god of this world. 
But there is no such being as to damuonorv, the 
appellation da¢uovcoy being common to multitudes, 
whilst the other is always represented as a singu- 
lar being, the only one of his kind. Not that the 
Jewish notion of the devil, had any resemblance 
to what the Persians first, and the Manicheans 
afterwards, called the evil principle, which they 
made in some sort co-ordinate with God, and the 
first source of all evil, as the other is of good. 
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For the devil, in the Jewish system, was a crea- 
ture, as much as any other being in the universe, 
and as liable to be controlled by omnipotence, 
an attribute which they ascribed to God alone: 
But still the devil is spoken of as only one ; and 
other beings, however bad, are never confounded 
with him. 


' § 9. I know but two passages of the history, 
that have the appearance of exceptions from this 
remark. One is, that wherein our Lord, when 
accused of casting out demons by the prince of 
demons, says in return, How can Satan cast 
out Satan" ? there is no doubt that ‘o Latavas 
and ‘o AtaBodos are the same. Here then, say 
the objectors, the former of these names is ap- 
plied to da¢uovta, which seems to show an inter- 
community of names. Yet, it must be observed, 
that this term Satan, is introduced only in the 
way of illustration by similitude, as the divisions 
in kingdoms and families also are. The utmost 
that can be deduced from such an example is, 
that they are malignant beings as well as he, 
engaged in the same bad cause, and perhaps of 
the number of those called his angels, and made 
to serve as his instruments. But this is no evi- 
dence that he and they are the same. The other 
passage is in Luke’, where we have an account 
of the cure of a woman, who had been bowed 
down for eighteen years. She is said to have 
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had a spirit of infirmity ; and our Lord himself 
says that Satan had bound her”. But let it be 
observed, first, that nothing is said that implies 
possession. She is not called damortoyevn, a 
demoniac. Our Saviour is not said to dispossess 
the demon, but to loose her from her infirmity : 
secondly, that it is a common idiom among the 
Jews, to put spirit before any quality ascribed to 
a person, whether it be good or bad, mental or 
corporeal. Thus the spirit of fear, the spirit of 
meekness, the spirit of slumber, the spirit of jeal- 
ousy, are used to express habitual fear, &c. : 
thirdly, that the ascribing of her disease to Satan, 
does not imply possession. The former is fre- 
quent, even where there is no insinuation of the 
latter. All the diseased whom our Lord healed, 
are said to have been oppressed by the devil, vzo 
tov duaBodov™. All Job’s afflictions are ascribed 
to Satan as the cause”, yet Job is no where repre- 
sented as a demoniac. 


§ 10. A Late learned and ingenious author has - 
written an elaborate dissertation to evince, that 
there was no real possession in the demoniacs 
mentioned in the Gospel ; but that the style there 
employed was adopted, merely in conformity to 
popular prejudices, and used of a natural disease. 
His hypothesis is, by no means, necessary for 
supporting the distinction which I have been 
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illustrating, and which is founded purely on scrip- 
tural usage. Concerning his doctrine, I shall only 
say, in passing, that, if there had been no more to 
urge from sacred writ, m favour of the common 
opinion, than the name daiuortfouevos, or even the 
phrases damovioy eyswv, exBaddev, &c. I should 
have thought his explanation at least not improba- 
ble. But when I find mention made of the num- 
ber of demons, in particular possessions, their 
actions expressly distinguished from those of the 
man possessed, conversations held by the former, 
about the disposal of them, after their expulsion, 
and accounts given how they were actually dis- 
posed of; when I find desires and passions as- 
cribed peculiarly to them, and similitudes taken 
from the conduct which they usually observe ; 
it is impossible for me to deny their existence, 
without admitting that the sacred historians were, 
either deceived themselves, in regard to them, or 
intended to deceive their readers. Nay, if they 
were faithful historians, this reflection, I am ‘afraid, 
will strike still deeper’. But this only by the 


16 The following ‘observation from the judicious Mr. Jortin’s 
excellent remarks on ecclesiastical history, appears to me a 
strong confirmation of the judgment I have givens. ‘In the 
‘¢ New Testament, where any circumstances are added concern- 
‘¢ ing the demoniacs, they are generally such as shew that there 
‘¢ was something preternatural in the distemper; for these dis- 
“ordered persons agrecd in one story, and paid homage to 
‘¢ Christ and to his Apostles, which is not to be expected from 
‘¢ madmen, of whom some would have worshipped, and others 
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way. To enter farther into the question here, 
would be foreign to my purpose. The reader of 
Dr. Farmer’s performance, which is written very 
plausibly, will judge for himself. 


§ 11. I osserve further that, though we cannot 
discover, with certainty, from all that is said 
in the Gospel concerning possession, whether the 
demons were conceived to be the ghosts of wick- 
ed men.deceased, or lapsed angels, or (as was the 
opinion of some early Christian writers’) the 
mongrel breed of certain angels (whom they un- 
derstood by the sons of God mentioned in Gene- 
sis**,) and of the daughters of men: it is plain 
they were conceived to be malignant spirits. 
They are exhibited as the causes of the most 
direful calamities to the unhappy persons whom 
they possess, dumbness, deafness, madness, palsy, 
epilepsy, and the like. The descriptive titles 
given them, always denote some ill quality or, 
other. Most frequently they are called avevpatea. 
axataota, unclean spirits, sometimes mvevpate 
movynoa, malign spirits. ‘They are represented as 
conscious that they are doomed to misery and 
torments, though their punishment be for a while 
suspended. Art thou come hither, Bacavioat 
‘nas, to torment us before the time» ? 


‘* would have reviled Christ, according to the various humour 
‘¢ and behaviour observable in such persons.” 


17 Just. M. Apol. i. 18 yj. 2. 19 Matth. viii. 29. 
VOL. 1. 40 
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§ 12. Bur, though this is the character of those 
demons who were dislodged by our Lord, out of 
the bodies of men and women possessed by them; 
it does not follow, that the word demon always 
conveys this bad sense, even in the New Testa- 
ment. This having been a word much in use 
among the heathen, from whom the Hellenist 
Jews first borrowed it, it is reasonable to expect, 
that, when it is used in speaking of pagans, their 
customs, worship and opmions; more especially 
when pagans are represented as employing the 
term, the sense should be that which is conforma- 
ble, or nearly so, to classical use. Now, in clas- 
sical use, the word signified a divine being, 
though not in the highest order of their divinities, 
and therefore supposed not eqivalent to Qos, but 
superior to human, and consequently, by the max- 
ims of their theology, a proper object of adoration. 
“ All demons,” says Plato, “ are an intermediate 
“ order between God and mortals*.” But though 
they commonly used the term im a good sense, 
they did not so always. They had evil demons as 
well as good. Juata usurpatam, says Calcidius, 
penes Gracos leoquendi consuetudinem, tam sanctt 
sunt demones quam profesti et infidi. But when 
no bad quality is ascribed to the demon or demons 
spoken of, and nothing affirmed that implies it, the 
acceptation of the term, in pagan writers, is gene-. 
rally favourable. Who has not heard of the de- 
mon of Socrates ? } 


20 Tlav ro Oatmorvioy netake eet deov te sae Dintov. Sym- 
pos. 
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§ 13. In this way, the word is to be understood, 
in the only passage of the Acts where it occurs”: 
‘Ou Os, Fevav dammoviwy doxee xatayyedevs ecvac. 
Others said, he seemeth to be a setter forth of 
strange gods. So our translators render it. The 
reason of this verdict is added, because he preached 
to them Jesus and the resurrection, tov Incovy xat 
tv Avactacyv. ‘They supposed the former to be 
a male, and the latter a female divinity ; for it was 
customary with them to deify abstract qualities, 
making them either gods or goddesses, as suited 
the gender of the name. This, if I remember 
right, is the only passage in the New Testament, 
in which da:wovre is not rendered devils, but gods. 
If our translators had adhered to their method of 
rendering this word in every other instance, and 
said, He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
devils, they would have grossly perverted the 
sense of the passage. Now, this may suggest a 
suspicion of the impropriety of this version of the 
word any where,: but especially where it relates 
to the objects of worship among the pagans, with 
whom the term, when unaccompanied with a bad 
epithet, or any thing in the context that fixes the 
application to evil spirits, was always employed 
in a good sense. 


§ 14. Tere is a famous passage to this purpose 
in the writings of the Apostle Paul, on which I 
shall lay before the reader a few observations. 


21 Acts, xvii. 18. 22 | Cor. x. 20, 21. 
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‘A Sve ta eOvy, damoviors Iver, xae ov Oza ov Fe- 
ho de vas xoweavous tav daumoviav yiveotat. Ov 
duvact_e notyotov Kvgiov mivew xa motnerou dé- 
poviay' ov duvacte toanelns Kvdiov pereyery, xo 
toanetns damoviav. In the English Bible thus 
rendered, The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils and not to God; and I 
would not that ye should have fellowship with 
devils. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table and the table of devils. Passing the 
impropriety, so often observed above, of represent- 
ing a name as common to many, which Scripture 
has invariably appropriated to one; the sentiment 
itself expressed by our translators, that the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice to devils, is not just, whether we 
consider the thing abstractly, or in relation to the 
intention of the worshippers. 

Considered abstractly, the pagan worship and 
sacrifices were not offered to God, whom they 
knew not, and to whose character and attributes 
there was nothing in the popular creed (I speak 
not of philosophers) that bore the least affinity. 
But, as little were they offered to that being, 
whom Christians and Jews call the devil or Satan, 
with whose character or history they were equally 
unacquainted. Nor is it enough to say, that the 
characters of their deities were so bad, that they 
partook more of the diabolical nature than of the 
divine. For this does not hold universally. Pa- 
gan nations sometimes deified men who had been 
their benefactors. Osiris is said to have invented 
the plough, and to have been the first who taught 
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the Egyptians husbandry. Though not, on that 
account, entitled to adoration, yet surely not de- 
serving to be looked on as the devil or enemy 
of mankind. But admitting it to be true, as it 
doubtless is, that the characters of their gods 
were often such as to resemble the devilish nature 
more than the divine; evil spirits are not under- 
stood as excluded from the import of the term 
damuovia. As little, on the other hand, ought that 
term to be confined to such. The proper notion is, 
beings, in respect of power, (whatever be their other 
qualities) superior to human, but inferior to that 
which we Christians comprehend under the term 
divine. For this reason, even the higher orders of 
the heathen divinities, those whom they styled 
Dit majorum gentium, are included in the Apos- 
tle’s declaration. For, though they, more rarely, 
applied to such the terms damov and dtaponoy, 
the power ascribed to them, by their votaries, 
was infinitely short of omnipotence, as indeed 
all their other attributes were short of the divine 
perfections. Paul acknowledged no God but one, 
of whom the Gentiles were ignorant, and to whom, 
therefore, they could not offer sacrifice. All 
beings of a subordinate nature, however much 
they might be accounted superior to us, he classes 
under the same general name. ‘ But can Jupiter 
‘himself be included in this description, Jupiter 
‘to whom almighty power and supreme dominion 
‘are attributed, and who is styled by the poets, 
‘ The father of gods and men, the greatest.and 
‘best of beings 2? The attributes sometimes 
given to Jupiter, must be considered as words 
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merely complimental and adulatory; they being 
utterly inconsistent with the accounts which the - 
same persons give of his origin and _ history. 
They. are like the titles with which earthly 
potentates are saluted by their flatterers, when 
styled fathers of their country, absolute lords of 
earth and ocean. De la Motte’s reply to Madam 
Dacier*, is here very apposite: “What! Could 
“ Homer seriously believe Jupiter to be the crea- 
“tor of gods and men? Could he think him 
“the father of his own father Saturn, whom he 
“drove cut of heaven, or of Juno his sister, and 
“his wife; of Neptune and Pluto his brothers, or 
“of the nymphs, who had the charge of him in 
“his childhood; or of the giants who made war 
“upon him, and would have dethroned him if they 
“had been then arrived at the age of manhood? 
“ How well his actions justify the Latin epithets, 
“ optimus, maximus, so often given him, all the 
“world knows.” Jupiter has, therefore, no right 
to be held an exception, but is, with strict pro- 
priety, comprehended in the name damove at- 
tributed, by the Apostle, to all the heathen gods. 
But dauovioy, as we have seen, is one thing, and 
‘o dtaBodos is another. Now, if a supposed re- 
semblance, in disposition, between the heathen 
gods and the devil, were a sufficient foundation 
for what is affirmed in the common version; any 
vicious person of whom mention is made in his- 
tory, such as Cain, Ham, Jezebel, in whom one 


43 De la Critique ; seconde partie. Des Dieux. 
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might fancy a likeness in character or actions ‘to 
some divinities of the heathen, might, with equal 
propriety as the devil, be called the objects of 
their adoration. 


§ 15. Tuere are two passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, one in the Pentateuch *4, the other in the 
Psalms ** to which, particularly the first, the Apos- 
tle had doubtless an allusion. In both, the term 
used by the Septuagint is dasuwovra : the Hebrew 
term is not the same in both places, but in neither 
is it a word which is ever translated deafoyos, by 
the Seventy. Inthe Psalm referred to, the term 
in the original, is that which is commonly render- 
ed idols. Now, in regard to idols, the Apostle had 
said in the same Epistle *, that an idol is nothing 
in the world ; in other words, is the representa- 
tion of no real existence in the universe, though it 
may be the representation of an imaginary being. It 
is as much as to say, Jupiter, and Juno, and Saturn, 
and all the rest of the heathen gods, as delineated 
by the poets and mythologists, are nonentities, 
the mere creatures of imagination. Now, if an 
idol represent no real being, it does not represent 
the devil, whose existence is, on the Christian 
hypothesis, beyond a question. But, I am aware 
of the objection that, if idols represent no real 
beings, they either do not represent demons, or 
demons are not real beings. I answer, it is true, 
that no individual demons, actually existing, are 


24 Deut. xxxil. 17. 25 Psal. xevi. 5. 26 4 Cor. viii. 4. 
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properly represented by their idols; neverthe- 
less, these may, with strict justice, be said to 
represent the genus or kind, that is, beings inter- 
mediate between God and man, less than the 
former, greater than the latter. For to all who 
come under this description, real or imaginary, 
good or bad, the name demons is promiscuously 
given. ‘The reality of such intermediate orders of 
beings, revelation every where supposes, and 
rational theism does not contradict. Now, it is to 
the kind expressed in the definition now given, 
that the pagan deities are represented as corres- 
ponding, and not individually, to particular demons 
actually existing. To. say, therefore, that the 
Gentiles sacrifice to demons, is no more than to 
say, that they sacrifice to beings which, whether 
real or imaginary, we perceive, from their own ac- 
counts of them, to be below the supreme. “ What 
“are men?” says a dialogist in Lucian *®. The 
answer is, “ Mortal gods. What are gods? Im- 
“mortal men.” In fact, immortality was almost the 
‘only distinction between them. 


§ 16. Tus leads directly to the examination of 
the justness of the sentiment, that the Gentiles 
sacrifice to devils,in the second view of it that 
was suggested, or considered in relation to the 
ideas and intentions of the worshippers themselves, 
to which alone, in my apprehension, the Apostie 
here alludes. First then, we may justly say, that 


27 Vitarum auctio. Te dat ‘oe avvowato ; Veor Prvntor Te Oat 
Oe Veoe s arvdowmoe KPareroe. 
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their sacrifices were not offered to God; for, how- 
ever much they might use the name of God, the 
intention is to be judged, not by the name, but by 
the meaning affixed to it. Now, such a being as 
the eternal, unoriginated, immutable, Creator and 
Ruler of the world, they had not in all their sys- 
tem, and therefore did not adore. For this reason, 
they are not unjustly termed, by the same Apostle, 
ateot, atheists*’, without God, that is, without 
the knowledge, and, consequently, the belief and 
worship, of him who alone is God. But their sac- 
rifices and devotions were presented to beings, to 
whom they themselves ascribed a cliaracter infi- 
nitely inferior to what we know to belong to the 
true God, of whom they were ignorant. 

A late philosopher, who will not be suspected 
of partiality to the sentiments of an Apostle, or of 
the weakness of a bias in favour of Christianity, 
has, nevertheless, in this instance, adopted the 
ideas of the sacred author, and has not hesitated 
to pronounce the pagans * a kind of superstitious 
atheists, who acknowledged no being that corres- 
ponds to our idea of a deity. Besides, a great part 
of the heathen worship was confessedly paid to 
the ghosts of departed heroes, of conquerors, and 
potentates, and of the inventors of arts, whom 
popular superstition, after disguising their history 
with fables and absurdities, had blindly deified. 
Now, to all such beings, they themselves, as well 
as the Jews, assigned the name datuova. Fur- 


2g Eph. ii. 12. 29 Natural History of Religion, Sect. IV. 
VOL. I. A} 
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ther, it deserves our notice, that the Apostle is 
not writing here to Hebrews, but to Greeks ; and 
that he himself, bemg a native of a Grecian city, 
knew perfectly the sense that was affixed by 
them to the word damorve. If, therefore, he had 
intended to suggest, that they were all malignant 
beings to whom their devotions were addressed, 
he would never have used the general term, 
which he knew they commonly understood in a 
more favourable sense. In that case, he would 
have said xaxodammoor Fver, or something equiva- 
lent. 


§ 17. However much, therefore, the gentiles 
might have disputed the truth of the first part 
of the Apostle’s assertion, that they did not 
offer sacrifice to God, because they were not 
sensible of their own ignorance, on this article; 
the latter part of the assertion they would have 
readily admitted, that they sacrificed to demons, 
such as the spirits of heroes and heroines de- 
ceased, and other beings conceived superior to 
mere mortals. This charge they themselves 
would not have pretended to be either injurious 
or untrue. The very passage formerly quoted 
from the Acts, where they call Jesus and the res- 
urrection strange demons, geva Satuorvta, shews, 
that there were known demons, yvagina daimorea, 
to whose service they were accustomed. We 
cannot worship whom we do not mean to worship. 
There is an inconsistency in the ideas. They 
could, therefore, no more be said to have worship- 
ped the devil. as we Christians understand the 
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term, than they could be said to have worshipped 
the cannibals of New Zealand, because they had 
no more conception of the one than of the other. 
However much it may be in the spirit of theo- 
logical controvertists, to use amplifications irrecon- 
cilable with truth and justice, in order to render 
an adversary odious; this manner is not in the 
spirit of the sacred penmen. Some appearances 
of the polemic temper there are in most versions 
of the New Testament, which will be found to 
spring entirely from translators. The popular 
doctrine has indeed been adopted by Milton, and 
greatly embellished in his imcomparable poem. 
But it is not from the fictions of poets that we 
must draw the principles of religion. 


§ 18. I must likewise own that, when, in the 
passage to the Corinthians under examination, we 
render datuovia demons, we still express the senti- 
ment more harshly than it is in the original, be- 
cause the word wes commonly then used in a 
good sense, not, as we Christians use it at present, 
invariably in a bad sense. One way, however, 
of restoring it to its proper import, is to preserve 
sacredly the distinction, which holy writ so plainly 
authorizes, and never to confound terms as sy- 
nonymous, which are there never confounded. 


§ 19. THe above observations may serve also 
to illustrate a noted passage in the Apccalypse”?: 


30 Rey. ix. 20. 
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The rest of the men which were not killed by these 
plagues, yet repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship devils, Satuo- 
via, and idols of gold and silver, and brass, and 
stone, and of wood, which neither can see, nor hear, 
nor walk. It is equally manifest here, as in the 
former example, that the word rendered devils, 
ought to have been demons; nor is it less mani- 
fest, that every being who is not the one true God, 
however much conceived te be superior to us, 
whether good or bad, hero or heroine, demigod or 
demigoddess, angel or departed spirit, saint or 
sinner, real or imaginary, is in the class comprized 
under the name demons. And the worship of 
them is as much demonolatry Gif you will admit 
the word) as the worship of Jupiter, Mars, and 
Minerva. ‘This may serve to show, of how much 
consequence it is ¢o attend, with accuracy, to the 
differences to be found in the application of words. 
{t is only thereby that we can learn their exact im- 
port, and be qualified to judge, both of the subject, 
and of the completion, of scriptural prophecies. 
As to the worship of the devil tov dtaBodov, nothing 
can be clearer than that, in Scripture, no pagans 
are charged with it; and as to the worship tay 
daimoviav, beings subordinate to the supreme, it 
may be pamela how far we can, with justice, 
say that the pagans are peculiarly chargeable. 
It will deserve to be remarked, by the way, that 
the only difference between demonolatry and 
idolatry appears to be, that the first regards the 
object of worship, the second the mode. The 
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former is a violation of the first commandment, the 
latter of the second. The connection, however, 
is so intimate between them, that they have rarely, 
if ever, been found separate. 


§ 20. Tere are only two other passages 
wherein the word damorie occurs in the New 
Testament, in both which there is.some difficulty. 
One is, where Paul warns Timothy” of those 
who would make a defection from the faith, giv- 
ing heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils, SiWacxahiats datuoviway, doctrines of de- 
mons. It is hard to say, whether, by this phrase, 
we are to understand doctrines suggested by de- 
mons, or doctrmes concerning demons. The 
form of'expression will support either meaning. 
If the first, the word demons is taken in a bad 
sense, for ghosts, or other spirits of a malignant 
character, the common acceptation of the word 
in the Gospels, where an agency on human beings 
is ascribed to them. The connection of the 
words, doctrines of demons, with seducing spirits, 
immediately preceding, gives some plausibility to 
this interpretation. If the second, there is rea- 
son to think, that it is used more extensively, for 
all those beings, inferior to God, who are made 
objects of adoration. In this case, the words 
foretel either a total apostacy from the faith of 
the Gospel, to heathen demonology, commonly 
called mythology, or a defection from the purity 
of its doctrme, by admitting an unnatural mix- 


31 1 Tim. iy. 1. 
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ture of heathenish absurdities. That this is 
his meaning, is rendered not improbable, by its 
being connected with other corruptions of the 
Christian doctrine, also introduced some ages 
after the times of the Apostles, and implied 
in the words, forbidding to marry, and com- 
' manding to abstain from meats, &c. But with 
respect to this question, I do not pretend to 
decide. 


§ 21. Tue other passage is in the Epistle of 
James*. The whole verse in the common ver- 
sion runs thus: Thou believest that there is one 
God ; thou dost well : the devils also believe and 
tremble: ta Satuovia, the demons. ‘That the 
Apostle here means the spirits of wicked men 
deceased, which (in Jewish use, as we learn 
from Josephus) were commonly styled demons, 
there is no reason to question. The only points 
of which their belief is asserted, are the being 
and the unity of the Godhead. The epithet da- 
uoviadys is accordingly used in a bad sense in this 
Epistle*, where that wisdom which produceth 
envy and contention, is styled earthly, sensual, 
devilish, Samoviadyns, demonian. 


§ 22. THe only other words in the New Testa- 
ment, connected with damay, are decowdauoy and 
decoudatuovia. Kach occurs only once. The for- 
mer is rendered, by our translators, superstitious, 
the latter superstition. Neither of them is found 


32 James, ii. 19. 33 iii, 15. 
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in the Septuagint, or the Apocrypha, or in any 
part of the New Testament, except the Acts of 
the Apostles. We may readily believe, that the 
Jews, in speaking of their own religion, would 
avoid the use of terms bearing so manifest an 
allusion to a species of worship which it con- 
demns. The only place where the term deeodat- 
ueyv occurs, is Paul’s speech in the Areopagus at 
Athens. It is applied by him to the Athenians, 
who where pagans. -dvdges -dOynvator, says he, 
KATH avta ws detodamovestegovs ‘vuas Peaoa™ ; 
m the common version, Ye men oj Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too superstitious. 
The English expression is, in my opinion, much 
harsher than the Greek. As the word no where 
else occurs in the sacred writings, our only rule 
for ascertaining its import is the classical appli- 
cation. Besides, the Apostle, being a native of a 
Grecian city, well knew in what sense his hearers 
would understand the term. If, then, he spoke 
to be understood, we must suppose that he em- 
ployed his words according to their current value 
in the place. Now, it is plain that, in the classical 
use, dscordauwav has not a bad meaning, unless 
there be something in the context that leads us to 
an unfavourable interpretation. dese de decowdau- 
pov nv; He was always a religious man, says 
Xenophon of Agesilaus, when he is plainly com- 
mending him. ' Favorinus explains the word by 
‘o eveeBys, pious ; and gives evdaBeca as the com- 


34 Acta. xvii. 22, 
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mon import of deodatmovie, which he resolves 
into goBos Oeov 7 ie the fear of God, or of 
demons. 

Now, it has been shewn that, among pagans, in 
the common acceptation of dameyv, the meaning 
was favourable. It is acknowledged that devordac- 
peav was also susceptible of a bad meaning, an- 
swering to our word superstitious. Further, I 
readily admit that the Apostle would not probably 
have used that term in speaking of either Jews 
or Christians, because he did not consider the 
daimoves as objects of their veneration. At the 
same time, he knew that, in addressing the Athe- 
nians, he employed a term which could not be 
offensive to them. Indeed, his manner of intro- 
ducing his subject, shews a desire of softening the 
disapprobation which his words imply, and from 
which he took occasion to expound the principles 
of amore sublime theology. The Athenians glo- 
ried in the character of being more religious, 
decaoldammoveotspot, than any other Grecian state. 
Paul’s concession of this point in their favour, 
would rather gratify than offend them, and would 
serve to alleviate the censure of carrying their 
religion to excess. Every thing, in the turn of his 
expression, shews that it was his imtention to tell 
them, in the mildest terms, what he found cen- 
surable in their devotion, and thence to take occa- 
sion of preaching to them the only true God. Ac- 
cordingly, he employed a word, which he knew no 
pagan could take amiss ; and to denote the excess 
with which he thought them chargeable, he chose 
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to use the comparative degree, which was the 
gentlest manner of doing it. Nay, he even abates 
the import of the comparative, by the particle 
as. Beza has properly rendered the expression, 
quasi religiosiores. ‘The version, too superstitious, 
not only deviates from the intention of the speak- 
er, but includes a gross impropriety, as it implies 
that it is right to be superstitious to a certain 
degree, and that the error lies in exceeding that 
degree : whereas, in the universal acgeptation of 
the English term, all superstition is excess, and 
therefore faulty. 

As to the noun Jdovicdammwove, in the only 
place of Scripture where it occurs, it is mention- 
ed as used by a heathen, in relation to the Jewish 
religion. Festus, the president, when he ac- 
quainted king Agrippa concerning Paul, at that 
time his prisoner, says that he found the accusa- 
tion brought against him, by his countrymen, not 
to be such as he had expected, but to consist in 
Cntnmata tive mee tys. Was derowdauovias, in the 
English translation, certain questions of their own 
superstition®>. It was not unlike a Roman magis- 
trate to call the Jewish religion superstition. ‘That 
the Gentiles were accustomed to speak of it con- 
temptuously, is notorious. But it should be con- 
sidered, that Festus was then addressing his 
discourse to king Agrippa, who had come to Ce- 
sarea to congratulate him, whom he knew to be 
a Jew, and to whom it appears, from the whole of 
the story, that Festus meant to show the utmost 


"ewActs, xxv. 19. 
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civility. It cannot then be imagined, that he would 
intentionally affront a visitant of his rank, the 
very purpose of whose visit had been to do him 
honour on his promotion. ‘That the ordinary im- 
port of the term was favourable, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the -re- 
ligious service performed by the high-priest, at 
which the kings of Egypt were obliged to be 
present, adds, Tauta Semgattev, agua pev ets decot- 
damoviay xat teogptAn Prov tov Bacthea me0toeE- 
nouevos*. “These things he did to excite the 
“king to a devout and pious life.” The word, 
therefore, ought to have been rendered religion, 
according to its primitive and most usual accepta- 
tion among the Greeks. 

Bishop Pearce is, for aught I know, singular 
in thinking that tys wdeas decodauuorias ought to 
be translated of a private superstition, meaning 
the Christian doctrine taught by Paul. But of 
this version the words are evidently not suscep- 
tible ; the only authority alleged is Peter, who 
says*’, maca meopytea yoeagns tas emtAvcews ov 
yevetat, in the common translation, Wo prophecy 
of the Scripture is of any private interpreta- 
tion. Admitting that this is a ‘just expression of 
the sense of that passage, the cases are not paral- 
lel. - Idcos has there no article. If the import of 
dios in the other place were private, the mean- 
ing of the phrase must not be a but the private 
superstition, or the private religion. Had we any 
evidence that this designation had been given to 
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Christianity in the times of the Apostles, there 
might be some plausibility in the conjecture. But 
there is no trace of such a designation ; and in- 
deed it would have been exceedingly improper as _ | 
applied to a doctrine, which was preached pub- 
licly every where, and of whose ministers, both 
Jews and Pagans complained that they turned the 
world upside down. There are few words in the 
New Testament more common than «dos, but 
there is not a single instance wherein it is accom-. 
panied with the article, that can be rendered 
‘otherwise than Ais own, her own, or their own. 


§ 23. So much for the distinction uniformly 
observed in Scripture between the words deafoios 
and daeovoy ; to which I shall only add, that in 
the ancient Syriac version, these names are always 
duly distinguished. The words employed in trans- 
‘lating one Of them are never used in rendering 
the hem, and in all the Latin translations Ihave 
seen, ancient and modern, Popish and Protestant, 
this distinction is carefully observed. It is ob- 
served also in Diodati’s Italian version, and,most 
of the late French versions. -But in Luther’s 
German translation, the Geneva French, and the 
common English, the words are confounded in the 
‘manner above observed. Some of the later En- 
lish translations have corrected this error, and 
some have implicitly followed the common ver- 
sion. : 
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PART ILI. 


‘Adyns ann Isevva. 


Tue next example I shall produce of words in 
which, though commonly translated by the same 
English term, there is a real difference of signifi- 
cation, shall be adys and yeevva,.in the common 
version rendered hell. That ysevva is employed 
in the New Testament to denote the place of fu- 
ture punishment prepared for the devil and his 
angels, is indisputable. In the Old Testament we 
do not find this place in the same manner men- 
tioned. Accordingly the word yeevva does not 
occur in the Septuagint. It is not a Greek word, 
and consequently not to be found in the Grecian 
‘classics. It is originally a compound of the two 
Hebrew words 30 N° ge hinnom, the valley of 
Hinnom, a place near Jerusalem, of which we 
hear first in the Book of Joshua®. It was there 
that the cruel sacrifices of children were made 
by fire to Moloch, the Ammionitish idol®. The 
place was also called Tophet*, and that, as is 
supposed, from the noise of drums, (Toph signify- 
-Ing a drum,) a noise raised on purpose to drown 
the cries of the helpless infants. As this place 
was, in process of time, considered as an emblem 
of hell, or the place of torment reserved for the 


38 Jos. xv. 8. Itis rendered by the 70 Jos. xviii. 16. Dac-Ev- 
vou, and in some editions, Tacevva, hence the nainein the N. T. 
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punishment of the wicked in a future state, the 
name TJophet came gradually to be used in this 
sense, and at length to be confined to it. This 
is the sense, if I mistake not, in which gehenna, 
a synonymous term, is always to be understood in 
the New Testament, where it occurs just twelve 
times. In ten of these there can be no doubt : 
in the other two the expression is figurative ; but 
it scarcely will admit a question, that the figure 
is taken from that state of misery which awaits 
the impenitent. Thus the Pharisees are said to 
make the proselyte, whom they compass sea and 
land to gain, twofold more a child of hell, wos 
yesvyyns, than themselves*'; an expression both 
similar in form, and equivalent in signification, to 
wos dtaBodov, son of the devil, and wos trys 
anadhevas, son of perdition. In the other passage 
an unruly tongue is said to be set on fire of hell®, 
phoyttouevn vito tys yeevyns. ‘These two cannot 
be considered as exceptions, it being the manifest 
intention of the writers in both to draw an illus- 
tration of the subject from that state of perfect 
wretchednesss. : 


§ 2. As to the word aéys, which occurs in eleven 
places of the New Testament, and is rendered 
hell in all, except one, where it is translated grave, 
it is quite common in classical authors, and fre- 
quently used by the Seventy, in the translation of 
the Old Testament. In my judgment, it ought 


41 Matt. xxiii. 15. 4 James, iii. 6. 
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never in Scripture to be rendered hell, at least in 
the sense wherein that word is now universally un- 
derstood by Christians. In the Old Testament the 
corresponding word is ?)N8 sheol, which signifies 
the state of the dead in general, without regard to 
the goodness or badness of the persons, their hap- 
piness or misery. In translating that word, the 
Seventy have almost invariably used adys. This 
word is also used sometimes in rendering the 
nearly synonymous words or phrases 1)3 bor, and 
N3 °338 abne bor, the pit, and stones of the pit, 
mio O¥ tsal moth, the shades of death, MD 
dumeh, silence. ‘The state is always represented 
under those figures which suggest something 
dreadful, dark, and silent, about which the most 
‘prying eye, and listening ear, can acquire no infor- 
mation. ‘The term adys, hades, is well adapted to 
express this idea. It was written anciently, as we 
learn from the poets (for what is called the poetic, 
is nothing but the ancient dialect,) adys, ab « pri- 
vativa et ed video, and signifies obscure, hidden, 
invisible. ‘To this the word heli in its primitive 
signification perfectly corresponded. For, at first, 
it denoted only what was secret or concealed. 
This word is found with little variation of form, 
and precisely in the same meaning, in all the Teu- 
tonic dialects *. 

But though our word hell, in its original signifi- 
cation, was more adapted to express the sense of 


43 See Junius’ Gothic Glossary, subjoined to the -Codex 
Argenteus, on the word hulyan. 
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adys than of yveevva, it is not sonow. When we 
speak as Christians, we always express by it, the 
place of the punishment of the wicked after the 
general judgment, as opposed to heaven, the place 
of the reward of the righteous. It is true that, 
“in translating heathen poets, we retain the old 
sense of the world hell, which answers to the 
Latin orcus, or rather infernus, as when we speak 
of the descent ef AXneas, or of Orpheus, into hell. 
Now the word infernus, m. Latin, comprehends 
the receptacle of all the dead, and contams both 
— elystum the place of the blessed, and tarfarus the 
abode of the miserable. The term inferi, compre- 
hends all the inhabitants good and bad, happy and 
wretched. The Latin words infernus and imfere 
bear evident traces of the notion that the reposi- 
tory of the souls of the departed is under ground. 
This appears also to have been the opinzon of 
both Greeks and Hebrews, and indeed of all an- 
tiquity. How far the ancient practice of burying 
the body may have contributed to produce this 
idea concerning the mansion of the ghosts of the 
deceased, I shall not take it upon me to say ; but 
it is very plain, that neither in the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, nor in the New, does 
the. word ‘adys convey the meanmg which the 
present English word hel, in the Christian usage, 
always conveys to our minds. 


§ 3. Ir were endless to illustrate this remark 
by an enumeration and examination of all the pas- 
sages in both Testaments wherein the word is 
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found. The attempt would be unnecessary, as it 
is hardly now pretended by any critic, that this 
is the acceptation of the term in the Old Testa- 
ment. Who, for example, would render the 
words of the venerable patriarch Jacob **, when he 
was deceived by his sons into the opinion that 
his favourite child Joseph had been devoured by 
a wild beast, £ will go down to hell to my son 
mourning ? or the words which he used*, when 
they expostulated with him, about sending his 
youngest son Benjamin into Egypt along with 
them; Ye will bring down my grey heirs with 
sorrow to hell? Yet in both places the word, in 
the original, is sheol, and in the version of the Se- 
venty, hades. I shall only add, that in the famous 
passage from the Psalms“, quoted in the Acts of 
the Apostles *’, of which I shall have occasion to 
take notice afterwards ; though the word is the 
same both m Hebrew and in Greek, as in the two 
former quotations, and though it is, in both places, 
rendered hell in the common version, it would be 
absurd to understand it as denoting the place of 
the damned, whether the expression be inter- 
preted literally of David the type, or of Jesus 
Christ the antitype, agreeably to its principal and 
ultimate object. 


§ 4. Bur it appears at present to be the prevail- 
ing opinion among critics, that the term, at least . 
in the Old Testament, means no more than 73) 


SuGen. aExviic 35. .» *yulii.38. 46 Psal. xvi. 10. 
at Xcise. 27. 
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keber, grave or sepulchre. Of the truth of this 
opinion, after the most attentive, and I think im- 
partial; examination, I am far from being convinc- 
ed. Atthe same time I am not insensible of the 
weight which is given to that interpretation, by 
some great names in the learned world, particu- 
larly that of I'ather Simon, a man deeply versed 
in Oriental literature, who has expressly said *, 
that sheol signifies in the Hebrew. of the Old Tes- 
tament, sepulchre, and who has strenuously and 
repeatedly defended this sentiment, against Le 
Clere and others who had attacked it*®. And 
since he seems even to challenge his opponents 
to produce examples, from the Old Testament, 
wherein the word sheol has the signification 
which they ascribe to it; I shall here briefly, with 
all the deference due to names so respectable as 
those which appear on the opposite side, lay be- 
fore the reader the result of my inquiries upon 
the question. 


§ 5. I rreery acknowledge that, by translating 
sheol the grave, the purport of the sentence 1s 
often expressed with sufficient clearness.’ The 
example last quoted from Genesis is an evidence. 
Ye will bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave, undoubtedly gives the meaning of the 
sentence in the original, notwithstanding that the 


48 Hist. Crit. du N. T. ch. 12. 
4 Reponse a la Defense des Sentimens de quelques ‘Vheolo- 
giens de Hollande, ch. xvi. 
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English word: grave does not give the meaning 
of the Hebrew word sheol. ‘This may, at first, ap- 
pear a paradox, but will not be found so, when 
examined. Suppose one, in relating the circum- 
stances of a friend’s death, should say, “ This un- 
“lucky accident brought him to his shroud,” 
another should say, “ It brought him to his coffin,” 
a third, “It brought him to his grave.” The 
same sentiment is expressed by them all, and 
these plain words, “This accident proved the 
“ cause of his death,” are equivalent to what was 
said by every one of them. But, can we justly 
infer thence, that the English words shroud, coffin, 
grave, and death, are synonymous terms? It will 
not be pretended by those who know English. 
Yet I have not heard any argument stronger than 
this, for accounting the Hebrew words sheol and 
keber synonymous. ‘The cases are entirely parallel. 
Used as tropes they often are so. Who can ques- 
tion that, when there is any thing figurative in the 
expression, the sense may be conveyed without 
the figure, or by another figure ? And if so, the 
figures or tropes, however different, may doubt- 
less, in such application, be called synonymous 
to one another, and to the proper term ™. 


°° 'This is precisely the idea which Cappellus (to whom He- 
brew criticism owes more perhaps than to any other individual) 
had of the relation between the words sheol and keber. In 
answer to Villalpandus, who, in explaining a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion, supposes sh the letter schin, to stand for sheol and mean 
sepulchre, he expresses himself, thus, “ Quis non videt, quam 
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Now, if this holds of the tropes of the same 
language, it holds also of those of different lan- 
guages. You may adopt a trope in translating, 
which does not literally answer to that of the 
original, and which, nevertheless, conveys the 
sense of the original, more justly than the literal 
version would have done. But in this case, 
though the whole sentence, in the version, corres- 
ponds to the whole sentence, in the original, there 
is not the like correspondence in the words taken 
severally. Sometimes the reverse happens, to 
wit, that every word of a sentence, in the original, 
has a word exactly corresponding, in the version ; 
and yet the whole sentence, in the one, does not 
correspond to the whole sentence, in the other. 
The different geniuses of different languages, ren- 
der it eapossinle to obtain, always, a correspon- 
dence, in both respects. When it can be had 
only in one, the sentiment is always to be pre- 
ferred to the words. For this reason I do not 
know how our translators could have rendered 
sheol in that passage better than they have done. 
Taken by itself, we have no word in our language 
that answers to it. ‘The Latin is, in this instance, 
luckier ; as it supplies a word perfectly equiva- 
lent to that of the sacred penman, at the same 
time that it justly expresses the sense of the 


‘‘coacta sit ejusmodi interpretatio, quamque aliena a more, 
“ ingenio, et phrasi vere ebraica. Nam ut w significet Nw 
‘¢ quis Ebraismi peritus dixerit, cum 91Nw sepulcrum non signi- 
‘¢ ficet, nisi figurata locutione apud prophetas, qui tropiceé lo- 
“ quuntur.”” Diatriba de literis Ebr. 
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whole. Such is the translation of the verse in 
the Vulgate, Deducetis canos meos cum dolore ad 
inferos. Now, though our word the grave, may 
answer sufficiently in some cases, for expressing, 
not the import of the Hebrew word sheol, but the 
purport of the sentence, it gives, in other cases, 
but a feeble, and sometimes an improper, ver- 
sion of the original. But this will be more evident 
afterwards. 


§ 6. First, in regard to the situation of hades, 
itseems always to have been conceived by both 
Jews and pagans, as in the lower parts of the 
earth, near its centre, as we should term it, or its 
foundation (according to the notions of the He- 
brews, who knew nothing of its spherical figure,) 
and answering in depth to the visible heavens in 
height; both which are, on this account, oftener 
than once, contrasted in sacred writ. In general, 
to express any thing inconceivably deep, this 
word is adopted, which shows sufficiently that un- 
fathomable depth was always a concomitant of 
the idea conveyed by sheol. ‘Thus God is repre- 
sented by Moses as saying”, 4 fire is kindled in 
mine anger, which shall burn to the lowest hell, - 
as it is rendered in the common version. The 
word is sheol or hades; and Simon himself ad- 
mits °*, that it is here an hyperbole, which signi- 
fies that the fire should reach the bottom of the 
earth, and consume the whole earth. I acknowl- 
edge that it is, in this passage, used hyperbolically. 


51 Deut. xxxii. 22. 52 Reponse a la Defense, &c. ch. xvi. 
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But will any person pretend that it could 
have answered the purpose of giving the most 
terrible view of divine judgments, if the literal 
meaning of the word had implied no more than 
agrave? ‘This concession of Simon’s is, in ef- 
fect giving up the cause. According to the ex- 
planation I have given of the proper sense of 
the word, it was perfectly adapted to such an 
‘use, and made a very striking hyperbole ; but if 
his account of the literal and ordinary import of 
the term be just; the expression, so far from being 
hyperbolical, would have been the reverse. 

In further evidence of this doctrine, the inhabit- 
ants of adys are, from their subterranean abode, 
denominated by the Apostle Paul”, xataydorvcoz, 
a word of the same import with the phrase 
vioxatea ts yys, under the earth, in the Apoca- 
lypse *, and which, with the «ezoveavioc and 
entyetot celestial beings, and terrestrial, include 
the whole rational creation. That they are ex- 
pressly enumerated as including the whole, will 
be manifest to every one who attentively peruses 
the two passages referred to. Of the coincidence 
of the Hebrew notions, and the pagan, in regard 
to the situation of the place of departed spirits, if 
it were necessary to add any thing to what has 
been observed above, from the import of the 
names infernus and inferi, those beautiful lines 
of Virgil might suffice : 


33 Phil. ii. 10. Pav. Oe 
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Non secus, ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infernas reseret sedes, et regna recludat 

Pallida, diis invisa, superque immane barathrum 
Cernatur, trepidentque immisso Jumine manes 5°. 


§ 7. Severat proofs might be brought from 
the Prophets, and even from the Gospels, of the 
opposition in which heaven for height, and hades 
for depth, were conceived to stand to each other. 
{ shall produce but a few from the Old Testa- 
ment, which convey the most precise notion of 
their sentiments on this subject. The first is 
from the Book of Job *, where we have an illus- 
tration of the unsearchableness of the divine per- 
fections in these memorable words, as found in 
the common version, Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
perfection? It is as high as heaven, what canst 
thou do? Deeper than hell, Badutega de tav ev 
adov, what canst thou know? The measure there- - 
of is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea. Now, of the opinion that the word in the 
Old Testament always denotes grave or sepulchre, 
nothing can be a fuller confutation than this pas- 
sage. Among such immense distances as_ the 
height of heaven, the extent of the earth, and 
the ocean, which were not only in those days un- 
known to men, but conceived to be unknowable ; 
to introduce as one of the unmeasurables, a sepul- 
chre whose depth could scarcely exceed ten or 
twelve cubits, and which, being the work of men, 


55 Aan. viii. 6 Job, xiv Tanoaegs 
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was perfectly known, would have been absurd 
indeed, not to say ridiculous. What man in his 
senses could have said, ‘ Ye can no more compre- 
‘hend the Deity, than ye can discover the height of 
‘the firmament, or measure the depth of a grave.’ 

A passage very similar we have in the Psalms”, 
where heaven and a@dys are in the same wav con- 
trasted. Jf I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, sav xataBa ets 
tov adnv, behold thou art there. The only other 
place I shall mention is in the Prophet Amos”, 
where God is represented as saying, Though they 
dig into hell, es adov, thence shall my hand take 
them ; though they clinb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down ; and though they hide them- 
selves on the top of Carmel, I will search and take 
them out thence ; and though they be hid from ‘ny 
sight in the bottom of the sea, thence will I com- 
mand a serpent, and he shail bite them. Here for 
illustration we have a double contrast. To the 
top of Carmel, a very high mountain, the bottom 
of the sea is very properly contrasted; but to 
heaven, which is incomparably higher than the 
highest inountain, no suitable contrast is found, 
except sheol or hades, which was evidently con- 
ceived to be the lowest thing in the world. The 
emtyetot Were supposed to possess the middle parts, 
the exoveavioe and xatayForio. occupied the ex- 
tremes, the former in height, the latter in depth. 
A late writer, of profound erudition, cf whose 
sentiments, on this subject, I shall have occasion 


oT Psal. Gaxax. 6. o> AMOS, 1X. 2ee. 
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soon to take notice, has quoted the above passage 
of Amos, to prove that znto sheol men penetrate by 
digging : he might, with equal reason, have 
quoted it to prove that into heaven men pene- 
trate by climbing, or that men, in order to 
hide themselves, have recourse to the bottom 
. of the sea. 


§ 8. Again, let it be observed, that keber, the 
Hebrew word for grave or sepulchre, is never 
rendered in the ancient translation adys, but tapos, 
pvnuc, or some equivalent term. Sheol, on the 
contrary, is never rendered tagos or pyvyua, but 
always adys ; nor is it.ever construed with dazta, 
or any verb which signifies to bury, a thing 
almost inevitable, in words so frequently occur- 
rivg, if it had ever properly signified a grave. 
This itself might suffice to show that the ideas 
which the Jews had of these were never con- 
founded. I observe further, that adys as well as 
the corresponding Hebrew word, is always singu- 
lar in meaning, as well as in form. ‘The word for 
grave is often plural. The former never ‘admits 
the possessive pronouns, being the receptacle of 
all the dead, and therefore incapable of an appro- 
priation to individuals, the latter often. Where 
the disposal of the body or corpse is spoken of, 
tapos, or some equivalent term, is the name of its 
repository. When mention is made of the spirit 
after death, its abode is adys. When notice is 
taken of one’s making or visiting the grave of any 
person, touching it, mourning at it,.or erecting a 
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pular or monument upon it, and the like, it is 
always keber that is employed. Add to all this 
that, in hades, all the dead are represented as 
present, without exception. The case is quite 
different with the graves or sepulchres. Thus, 
Isaiah represents, very beautifully and poetically, 
a great and sudden desolation that would be 
brought upon the earth, saying”, Hades, which is 
in the common version Hell, hath enlarged her- 
self, and opened her mouth without measure. 
Hades alone is conceived to contain them ll, 
though the graves in which their bodies were 
deposited, might be innumerable. Again, in the 
song of triumph on the fall of the king of Baby- 
lon®, Hell (the original word is the same as in 
the preceding passage) from beneath is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming: it: stirreth up 
the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
earth : it hath raised up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations. 'Thus, in hades, all the mon- 
archs and nobles, not of one family or race, but 
of the whole earth, are assembled. Yet their 
sepulchres are as distant from one another as the 
nations they governed. Those mighty dead are 
raised, not from their couches, which would have 
been the natural expression, had the Prophet’s 
idea been a sepulchral vault, how magnificent 
soever, but from their thrones, as suited the notion 
of all antiquity, concerning not the bodies, but 
the shades or ghosts of the departed, to which 
was always assigned something similar in rank and 


59 Isa. v. 14. 60 xiv. 9. 
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occupation to what they had possessed upon 
the earth. Nay, as is well observed by Cas- 
talio”, those are represented as in hades, whose 
carcasses were denied the honours of sepulture. 
In this particular, the opinions of the Hebrews 
did not coincide with those of the Greeks and 
Romans. 


§ 9. To the preceding examples, I shall add 
but one other from the Old Testament. It is 
taken from that beautiful passage in Job, where- 
in God himself is the speaker, and whereof the 
great purpose is, to expose human ignorance, and 
check human presumption. Have the gates of 
death been opened unto thee ? or hast thou seen the 
doors of the shadow of death ? For this last 
designation the term isin Hebrew tsalmoth, and 
in the translation of the Seventy, dys: for, as 
was hinted before, tsalmoth, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, is synonymous with sheol, though some- 
times used metaphorically, for a very dark place, 
or a state of great ignorance. It is almost too ob- 
vious to need being remarked, that this challenge 
to Jol could have no relation to a sepulchre, the 
door, or entry to which, is always known to the 
living. ‘The case was very difierent with regard 
to the habitation of departed spirits. At the same 
time, I entirely agree with the learned and in- 
genious bishop Lowth®, that the custom of 


61 Defensio adv. Bezam. Adversarii Errores. 
62 Jol. Xxxvili. 17. ’ 
63 De sacra Poesi Hebreorum, rely Vii. 
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depositing under ground the. bodies of the de- 
ceased, and the form of their sepulchres, have, 
probably, first suggested some gloomy notions on 
this subject. But or opinions have a growth 
and progress, and come often, especially in ques- 
tions at once so interesting and so inscrutable, to 
differ widely from what they were originally. 
May we not then, upon the whole, fairly conclude, 
that we have all the evidence which the nature 
of the thing will admit, and more than, in most 
philological inquiries, is thought sufficient, that 
the word grave or sepulchre never conveys the 
full import of the Hebrew sheol, or the Greek 
hades, though, in some instances, it may have all 
the precision necessary for giving the import of 
the sentiment ? 


§ 10. Even in some instances, where the lan- 
guage is so figurative, as to allow great latitude 
to a translator, the original term is but weakly 
rendered grave. ‘Thus it is said™, Love ts strong 
as death, aillalaate is cruel as the grave. The 
grave, when personified; or used Fre tal 
is more commonly, if I mistake not, exhibited as 
a gentle power, which brings relief from cruelty, 
oppression, and trouble of every kind; whereas 
hades, which regards more the state of departed 
sguls, than the mansions of their bodies, exhibits, 
when personified, a severe and inflexible jailor, 
who is not to be gained by the most pathetic en- 
treaties, or by any arts merely human. The 


64 Cant. viii. 6. 
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clause would be appositely rendered in Latin, 
inexorabilis sicut orcus : for it is this inflexibility 
of character, that is chiefly indicated by the origi- 
nal word rendered cruel. In this notion of that 
state, as indeed in some other sentiments on this 
subject, and even in the terms applied to it, there 
is a pretty close coincidence with those of the 
ancient Pagans. When the Latin poet mentions 
the fatal consequence of the venial trespass of 
Orpheus (as it appeared to him) in turning about 
to take one look of his beloved Eurydice, before 
leaving the infernal regions, he says, Jgnoscenda 
quidem ; but immediately correcting himself, adds, 
scirent st 1gnoscere manes. 


§ 11. I suatt now proceed to examine some 
passages in the New ‘Testament, wherein the 
word occurs, that we may discover whether we 
ovgit to affix the same idea to it as to the cor- 
responding term in the Old—The first I shall 
produce is one, which, being originally in the Old 
Testament, is quoted and commented on in the 
New, and is consequently one of the fittest for 
assisting us in the discovery. Peter, in support- 
ing the mission of his Master, in a speech made 
to the inhabitants of Judea and Jerusalem, on 
the famous day. of Pentecost, alleges, amongst 
other things, the prediction of the royal Psalmist, 
part of which runs thus in the common version” : 
Because thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither 
wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corruption. 


65 Acts, ii. 27. 
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The passage is cited from the Psalms, in the 
very words of the Seventy, which are (as far as 
concerns the present question) entirely conforma- 
ble to the original Hebrew. As this prophecy 
might be understood by some to relate only to the 
Psalmist himself, the Apostle shows how inappli- 
cable it is to him, when literally explained. It 
plainly pointed to a resurrection, and such a res- 
urrection as would very soon follow death, that 
the soul should not be left in hades, should not 
remain in the mansion of departed spirits, but 
should reanimate its body, before the latter had 
suffered corruption. Brethren *’, says he, let me 
speak freely to you of the Patriarch David, that he 
is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is with 
us to this day. He has had no resurrection. 
It was never pretended that he had. His body, 
like other bodies, has undergone corruption ; and 
this gives sufficient reason to believe that his soul 
has shared the fate of other souls, and that the 
prophecy was never meant of him, unless in a 
secondary sense. But, continues he, bemg a 
prophet, he spake of the resurrection of Christ, or 
the Messiah : and, to shew how exactly both what 
related to the soul, and what related to the body, 
had their completion in the Messiah, adds, that 
his soul was not left in hades, neither did his flesh 
see corruption. It has been argued, that this is 
an example of the figure ‘ev da dvowv, where the 
same sentiment is expressed a second time by a 
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different phrase. In some sense this may be ad- 
mitted; for, no doubt, either of the expressions 
would have served for predicting the event. But 
it is enough for my. purpose, that the writer, in 
using two, one regarding the soul, the other re- 
garding the body, would undoubtedly adapt his 
language to the received opinions concerning 
each. And if so, hades was as truly, in their ac- 
count, the soul’s destiny after death, as corruption 
was the body’s. 


§ 12. I am surprized, that a man of Dr. Taylor’s 
critical abilities, as well as Oriental literature, 
should produce the passage quoted by the Apos- 
tle, as an example to prove that sheol, the pit, 
death, and corruption, are synonymous. ‘The ex- 
pression, as we read it in the Psalm, is (to say the 
least) no evidence of this; but if we admit Peter 
to have been a just interpreter of the Psalmist’s 
meaning, which father Simon seems very unwil- 
ling to admit, it contains a strong evidence of the 
contrary: for, in his comment, he clearly distin- 
guishes the destiny of the soul, which is to be 
consigned to sheol or hades, from that of the body 
or flesh, which is to be consigned to corruption. 
Nor is there, in this, the slightest appearance of 
an unusual or mystical application of the words. 
The other examples brought by that author, in 
his very valuable Hebrew Concordance, are equal- 
ly exceptionable. 

He proceeds on the supposition, that no ac- 
count can be given, why certain phrases are often 
found coupled together, but by saying that they 
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are Synonymous: whereas, in the present case, it 
is much more naturally accounted for, by saying, 
that the events to which they relate, are common- 
ly concomitant. We ought never to recur to tau- 
tology for the solution of a difficulty, unless when 
the ordinary application of the words admits no 
other resource. ‘This is far from being the case 
in the instances referred to. Of the like kind 
are the ‘arguments founded on such figurative 
expressions, as, digging into hades ; Korah’s de- 
scending alive into it; Jonah’s being there, when 
in the belly of the great fish; the foundations of 
the mountains, or the roots of the trees; reaching: 
to it; which are all evident hyperboles, and 
to which we find expressions entirely similar 
in ancient authors. ‘Thus, Virgil, describing 
the storm in which Aineas was involved at sea, 
says, 


Tollimur in cceelum, curvato gurgite, et iidem 


Subducta ad manes imos descendimus unda. 
Again, speaking of an oak, 


Ipsa heret scopulis ; et quantum vertice ad auras 


Asthereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


Yet, these figures, as far as I have heard, have 
never created any doubt among critics, concerning 
the ordinary acceptation of the -words tartarus 
and zmz manes. No pretence has been made that 
the one ever meant, when used not tropically, but 
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properly, the bottom of the sea, and the other a 
few yards under ground. Indeed, if a man were 
to employ the same mode of reasoning, in regard 
to the Latin terms that relate to this subject, 
which has been employed, in regard to the He- 
brew; we should conclude, that sepulehrum and 
wnfernus are synonymous, anima and corpus, manes 
and cinis, upon evidence incomparably stronger 
than that we have for inferring, that sheol and 
keber are so. Of the first two the Latin poet 
says, Animamque sepulchro condimus. If anima — 
be here used for the soul, agreeably to its ordi- 
nary and proper acceptation, he assigns it the 
same habitation as is given to the body after 
death, to wit, the sepulchre: and if it be used for 
the body, the words corpus and anima are strange- 
ly confounded, even by the best writers. As we 
have anima here for corpus, we have, in other 
places, corpus for anima. Fer, speaking of Cha- 
ron’s ferrying the souls of the deceased over Styx, 
he says, 


Et ferruginea subvectat corpora cymba. 


Now, what Virgil here calls corpora, and a few 
lines after, more explicitly, defunctaque corpora 
vita, he had a very little before expressed by a 
phrase of the contrary import, tenuwes sine corpore 
vitas, the one being the body without the life, the 
other the life without the body. ‘That cinis and 
manes are in like manner confounded, we have an 
example from the same author : 


Id cinerem, aut manes credis curare sepultos ? 
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Here, if sepulitos mean buried, cinis and manes 
are synonymous: if manes mean ghosts, then 
sepultos is equivalent to deductos ad infernuim. 
Yet it would not be easy to say to what trope the 
author has, in these imstances, had recourse, if it 
be not the catachresis. Nor is this promiscuous 
application of the words peculiar to the poets. » 
Livy, the historian, uses the word manes in 
prose with equal latitude. Sepulchra diruta, nu- 
dati manes. 

To these instances of confusion in the meanings 
of the words mentioned, nothing parallel has been 
alleged from the Hebrew Scriptures, except only 
that ¥'53 sometimes, like anima in the example 
above quoted, means a dead body. Yet no- 
body considers the examples aforesaid as invali- 
dating those distinctions in Latin, which an usage 
incomparably more extensive has established in 
the language. With much less reason then can 
a few expressions, confessedly hyperbolical and 
figurative, be pleaded for subverting the uniform 
acceptation of the Hebrew words in question, in 
their proper and natural application. ‘Taylor’s 
remark, that keber grave, is one particular cavity, 
&c. and that sheol is a collective name for all the 
graves, &c. tends more to perplex the subject 
than to explain it. He would hardly be thought 
to apprehend distinctly the import of the Latin 
words, who should define them by telling us, that 
sepulchrum is one particular cavity digged for 
the interment of a dead person, and that znfernus 
is a collective name for all the sepulchra, &c. 

VOL. I. 45 
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The definition would be both obscure and unjust ; 
yet, from what has been shewn, more might be 
produced to justify it, than can be advanced in 
vindication of the other. ' 


§ 13. Besmwwes, we have another clear proof from 
the New Testament, that hades denotes the inter- 
mediate state of souls between death and the 
general resurrection. In the Apocalypse”, we 
learn that death and hades, by our translators ren- 
dered hell as usual, shall, immediately after the 
general judgment, be cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. In other words, the 
death which consists in the separation of the soul 
from the body, and the state of souls intervening 
between death and judgment, shall be no more. 
To the wicked, these shall be succeeded by a more 
terrible death, the damnation of gehenna, hell 
properly so called. Indeed, in this sacred Book, 
the commencement as well as the destruction of 
this intermediate state, are so clearly marked, as 
to render it almost impossible to mistake them. In 
a preceding chapter”, we learn that hades follows 
close at the heels of death; and, from the other 
passage quoted, that both are involved in one 
common ruin, at the universal judgment. Where- 
as, if we interpret adys hell, in the Christian sense 
of the word, the whole passage is rendered non- 
sense. Hell is represented as being cast into hell: 
for so the lake of fire, which is, in this place, also 
denominated the second death, is universally in- 
terpreted. : 


69 xx. 14. 70 yi, 8, 
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§ 14. Tue Apostle Paul, without naming hades, 
conveys to us the same idea of the state of souls 
departed”. The righteousness which is of faith, 
speaketh on this wise, Say not in thine heart, who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above ;) or, who shall descend into the 
deep ? ss tyv afPvooor into the abyss, (that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead)\—in other 
words, faith does not require, for our satisfaction, 
things impracticable, either to scale the heavens, 
or to explore the profound recesses of departed 
spirits. The word here used shows this. It is 
aBvooos, that is,a pit or gulph, if not bottomless, 
at least, of an indeterminable depth. The very 
antithesis of descending into the deep, and as- 
cending into heaven, also shows it. ‘There would 
be a most absurd disparity in the different mem- 
bers of this illustration, if no more were to be un- 
derstood by the abyss than the grave, since 
nothing is more practicable for the living than a 
descent thither. The women, who went to visit 
our Lord’s sepulchre, did actually descend into 
it”. Besides, to call the grave the abyss, is en- 
tirely unexampled. Let it be also observed, that 
it is not said to bring Christ up from the grave, 
but from the .dead, ex vexgov, for which end, to 
bring back the soul is, in the first place, necessary. 
I do not say that the Greek word aSvecos, or the 
corresponding Hebrew word E2t1D thehom, is con- 
fined to the signification here given it. I know 
that it often means the ocean, because conceived 
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to be of an unfathomable depth, and may indeed 
be applied to any thing of which the same quality 
can be affirmed. 


§ 15. So much for the literal sense of the word 
hades, which, as has been observed, implies prop- 
erly neither hell nor the grave, but the place or 
state of departed souls. I know that it has been 
said, and speciously supported, that, in the Mosaical 
economy, there was no express revelation of the 
existence of souls after death. Admitting this to 
be in some sense true, the Israelites were not 
without such intimations of a future state as types, 
and figures, and emblematical predictions, could 
give them: yet certain it is, that life and immor- 
tality were, in an eminent manner, brought to 
light only by the Gospel. But, from whatever 
source they derived their opinions, that they had 
opinions on this subject, though dark and confused, 
is manifest, as from many other circumstances, so 
particularly from the practice of witchcraft and 
necromancy, which prevailed among them, and 
the power they ascribed to sorcerers, justly or 
unjustly, it matters not, of evoking the ghosts of 
the deceased. 

The whole story of the witch of Endor”™, is an 
irrefragable evidence of this. For, however much 
people may differ, in their manner of explaining 
the phenomena which it presents to us; judicious 
and impartial men, whose minds are not pre-occu- 
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pied with a system, can hardly differ as to the 
evidence it affords, that the existence of spirits, 
in a separate state, was an article of the popular 
belief, and that it was thought possible, by certain 
secret arts, to maintain an intercourse with them. 
Our question here is not, what was expressly reveal- 
ed to that people on this subject ? but, what appear 
to have been the notions commonly entertained 
concerning it? or, what it was which the learned 
Bishop of London styles”, the infernum poeticum 
of the Hebrews? Indeed, the artifices employed 
by their wizards and necromancers, alluded to by 
Isaiah, of returning answers in a feigned voice, 
which appeared to. those present, as proceeding 
from under the ground”, is a demonstration of 
the prevalency of the sentiments I have been 
illustrating, in regard both to the existence, and 
to the abode of souls departed. For that these 
were the oracles intended to be consulted, is 
manifest from the Prophet’s upbraiding them with 
it, as an absurdity, that the living should recur 
for counsel, not to their God, but to the dead. 
It is well expressed in Houbigant’s translation, 
Itane pro vivis mortui interrogantur™. But what 
can be clearer to this purpose than the law 
itself, whereby such practices are prohibited?” 
There shall not be found among you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of 


74 Notes on ch. xiii. and xiv. of Isaiah. 75 Isa. xxix. 4. 
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times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer. ‘This last character is not ex- 
pressed in the original, as in the English trans- 
lation, by a single word, but by a periphrasis, 
mine Sx wit doresh el hamathim, which, 
rendered literally, is, one who consulteth the dead. 
It is accordingly translated by the Seventy ezeoa- 
tay tous vexgous, and by Houbigant. Qui mortuos 
interroget. 

From the narrative of what passed at Endor, it 
may be observed that, in whatever way the facts 
are accounted for by expositors, as to which I 
am not inquiring, it was evidently believed, at the 
time, not only that the evocation of the spirits of 
the deceased was possible, but that the spirit of 
Samuel was actually evoked. Of this Saul, who 
consulted him, appears to have had no doubt. 
Nay more, the sacred penmen who records their 
conversation, appears as little doubtful as the 
king. nd Saul, says he, perceived that it was 
Samuel. And Samuel said—The son of Sirach 
also, who is thought to have written two centuries 
before the Christian era, expresses himself, on this 
topic, with the same unhesitating confidence. T'o 
a brief account of Samuel’s life and character 
he subjoins “—.And after his death he prophesied, 
and showed the king his end, and lift up his voice 
from the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wicked- 
ness of the people. In like manner Josephus, 
a contemporary of the apostles, relates the story, 


a 
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without betraying the smallest suspicion, that it 
was not the soul of Samuel who, on that occasion, 
conversed with Saul”. So that, whatever was 
the real case, we are warranted to conclude, that 
the reality of such appearances after death, and 
consequently of such a state of departed spirits as" 
above described, were standing articles in the 
popular creed of the Jewish nation. 


§ 16. I suatt add a few things in regard to the 
metaphorical use of the term. I[ have observed 
that heaven and hades are commonly set in oppo- 
sition to each other; the one is conceived to be 
the highest object, the other the lowest. From 
what is literally or locally so, the transition is very 
natural (insomuch that we find traces of it in all 
languages) to what is figuratively so; that is, 
what expresses a glorious and happy state on the 
one hand, or a humble and miserable state on the 
other. In this way it is used by our Lord®™, 4nd 
thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shall 
be brought down to hades, ‘ews “adov. As the city 
of Capernaum was never literally raised to heaven, 
we have no reason to believe that it was to be 
literally brought down to hades. But as, by 
the former expression, we are given to under- 
stand, that it was become a flourishing and 
splendid city, or, as some think, that it had ob- 
tained great spiritual. advantages; so, by the 
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latter, that it should be brought to the lowest de- 
gree of abasement and wretchedness. 


§ 17. Anoruer passage, in which the application 
of the word is figurative, we have in that cele- 
brated promise made to Peter™, Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell, xvAat‘adov, the gates of hades, 
shall not prevail against it. It is by death, and 
by it only, that the spirit enters into hades. The 
gate of hades is therefore a very natural peri- 
phrasis for death; insomuch that, without any 
positive evidence, we should naturally conclude 
this to be the meaning of the phrase. But we 
have sufficient evidence, both sacred and_pro- 
fane, that this is the meaning. The phrase oc- 
curs in the Septuagint, in the thanksgiving of 
Hezekiah, after his miraculous recovery from the 
mortal disease he had been seized with ®. I said, 
I shall go to the gates of the grave, ev muds ‘adov. 
It follows, J am deprived of the residue of my 
years. Nothing can be plainer than that zvdace 
‘adov here means death, in other words, I shall die 
and be deprived of the residue of my years. But, 
though the phrase is the same (for zvdcae ‘adov is 
a literal version of the Hebrew) with that used by 
our Lord, our translators have not liked to make | 
Hezekiah, who was a good man, speak as if he 
thought himself going to hell, and have therefore 
rendered it the grave. 
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Another example we have in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, which, though not canonical Scripture, 
is, in a question of criticism, a good authority™. 
Thou hast power of life and death, thou leadest to 
the gates of hades, ss muAas ‘adov, and bringest up 
again. ‘This passage is as little susceptible of 
doubt as the former. The classical use of this 
phrase is the same with that of the inspired writ- 
ers. Homer makes Achilles say, as rendered by 
our English poet™ : 


Who can think one thing, and another tell, — 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell : 


—E£lX0S aLOaO mudnoe- 


that is, | hate him as death, or I hate him mor- 
tally. To say thén that the gates of hades shall 
not prevail against the church, is, in other words, 
to say, It shall never die, it shall never be extinct. 
Le Clerc, though meaning the same thing (as ap- 
pears by his note,) has expressed it inaccurately : 
“ Les portes de la mort ne la surmonteront point ;” 
The gates of death shall not surmount it. We 
see at once how appositely death is called the 
gate of hades. But what should: we call the 
gates of death? Not death itself, surely. They 

must be diseases ; for by these we are brought to 
death. But in this sense we cannot apply the 
promise. For many direful diseases has the 
church been afflicted with, if the introduction 
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of the grossest errors, the most superstitious 
practices, and senseless disputes, are to be ac- 
counted such; but they have not hitherto proy- 
ed mortal, and, we have reason to believe, never 
shall. 

§ 18. In the exclamation adopted by the 
Apostle®, O death where is thy sting 2? O grave, 
‘adn, where is thy victory 2? we cannot say so 
properly, that the words death and hades are 
used figuratively, as the words sting and victory, 
with which they are accompanied. In regard to 
the sense, there can be no doubt. It is manifestly 
the Apostle’s view to signify that, whatever might 
have been formerly an object of terror in either 
death or hades, is removed by Jesus Christ, inso- 
much that in these very things the true disciples 
find matter of joy and exultation. 


§ 19. Bur is there not one passage, it may 
be said, in which the word adys must be under- 
stood as synonymous with yeevva, and conse- 
quently must denote the place of final punish- 
ment prepared for the wicked, or hell, in the 
Christian acceptation of the term? You have 
it in the story of the rich man and Lazarus™. 
In hell, ev to ‘adn, he lift up his eyes, being in 
torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Laza- 
rus in his bosom. This is the only passage in 
holy writ which seems to give countenance to 
the opinion that ‘adys sometimes means the same 
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thing as yeevva. Here it is represented as a place 
of punishment. ‘The rich man is said to be tor- 
mented there, in the midst of flames.. These 
things will deserve to be examined narrowly. It 
is plain that, in the Old Testament, the most pro- 
found silence is observed, in regard to the state 
of the deceased, their joys or sorrows, happiness 
or misery. It is represented to us rather by 
negative qualities than by positive, by its silence, 
its darkness, its being inaccessible, unless by pre- 
ternatural means, to the living, and their igno- 
rance about it. ‘Thus much, in general, seems 
always to have been presumed concerning it, that 
it 1s not a state of activity adapted for exertion, 
or indeed for the accomplishment of any impor-~ 
tant purpose, good or bad. In most respects, 
however, there was a resemblance, in their no- 
tions on this subject, to those of the most ancient 
heathens. 

But the opinions, neither of Hebrews nor of 
heathens, remained invariably the same. And 
from the time of the captivity, more especially, 
from the time of the subjection of the Jews, first 
to the Macedonian empire, and afterwards to the 
Roman ; as they had a closer intercourse with 
pagans, they insensibly imbibed many of their 
sentiments, particularly on those subjects whereon 
their law was silent, and wherein, by conse- 
quence, they considered themselves as at greater - 
freedom. On this subject of a future state, we 
find a considerable difference in the popular 
opinions of the Jews, in our Saviour’s time, from 
those which prevailed, in the days of the ancient 
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prophets. As both Greeks and Romans had 
adopted the notion, that the ghosts of the de- 
parted were susceptible, both of enjoyment, and 
of suffering ; they were led to suppose a sort of 
retribution in that state, for their merit or demerit 
in the present. The Jews did not indeed adopt 
the pagan fables, on this subject, nor did they 
express themselves, entirely, in the same manner ; 
but the general train of thinking, in both, came 
pretty much to coincide. The Greek hades they 
found well adapted to express the Hebrew sheol. 
This they came to conceive as including different 
sorts of habitations, for ghosts of different charac- 
ters. And, though they did not receive the 
terms Elysium, or Elysian fields, as suitable 
appellations for the .regions peopled by good 
spirits, they took, instead of them, as better 
adapted to their own theology, the garden. of 
Eden, or Paradise, a name originally Persian, 
by which the word answering to garden, especial- 
ly when applied to Eden, had commonly been 
rendered, by the Seventy. To denote the same 
state, they sometimes used the phrase Jbraham’s 
bosom, a metaphor borrowed from the manner 
in which they reclined at meals. But, on the 
other hand, to express the unhappy situation of 
the wicked, in that intermediate state, they do 
not seem to have declined the use of the word 
tartarus. The Apostle Peter, says” of evil 
angels, that God cast them down to hell, and 
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delivered them into chains of darkness, to be re- 
served unto judgment. So it stands in the com- 
mon version, though neither veevva nor adys are in 
the original, where the expression is, ssigats fogov 
THETAQWOUS MAQEDWXEY ELS xXOLOLY TETNONMEVOLS. 
The word is not yeevva ; for that comes after 
judgment ; but tagtagos, which is, as it were, 
the prison of hades, wherein criminals are kept 
till the general judgment. And as, in the ordi- 
nary use of the Greek word, it was comprehend- 
ed under hades, as a part; it ought, unless we 
had some positive reason to ne contrary, by 
the ordinary rules of interpretation, to be under- 
stood so here. There is, then, no inconsistency m 
maintaining, that the rich man, though in tor- 
ments, was not in gehenna, but in that part of 
hades called tartarus, where we have seen al- 
ready, that spirits reserved for judgment are 
detained in darkness. | 

That there is, in a lower degree, a reward of 
the righteous, and a punishment of the wicked, in 
the state intervening between death and the re- 
surrection, is no more repugnant to the divine 
perfections, than that there should be (as, in the 
course of providence, there often are) manifest 
recompenses of eminent virtues, and of enormous 
crimes, in the present world.’ Add to this, that 
Josephus, in the account he gives of the opinions 
of the Pharisees, or those Jews who believed a 
future state, mentions expressly the rewards of 
the virtuous, and the punishments of the vicious, 
in hades, or under the earth, which is, as was ob- 
served before, another expression for the same 
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thing®. From his representation we should con- 
clude, that, in his time, a resurrection and future 
judgment, as understood by the Christians, were 
not universally the doctrine, even of the Phari- 
sees; but, that the prevalent and distinguishing 
opinion was, that the soul survived the body, that 
vicious souls would suffer an everlasting imprison- 
ment in hades, and that the souls of the virtuous 
would both be happy there, and, in process of 
time, obtain the privilege of transmigrating into 
other bodies. The immortality of human souls, 
and the transmigration of the good, seem to have 
been all that they comprehended in the phrase 


88 Adavatov TE LOYVY Tals WUYals ALOTLG aUTOLS ELVAL, KEL 
U0 yYvOoVOS OrxacwmOels TE xaL TLMES OLS HQETHS N HECKLAS ENLTN- 
Oevors Ev TW Blo yEyovE, nel THLS MEV ELQYMOY aLdLOY mE06TLOEG- 
Jat, Tas JE ExOTWVHY Tov arvafrovv. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 2. 
Buyny de nadav wev apvaprov: wetaBacvery de eg ETEDOV Coomec, 
EnV Tov ayadov umovny: tHv ds tov gavlarv, ddww cTipwore 
xohaceoder. Bell.. Lib. ii. c. 12. ‘Evepov 6wuc is an expres- 
sion by no means parallel, as Dr. Jennings seems to have thought 
[Jewish Antiquities, B. i. c. 10.] to that used of our Lord’s 
iransfiguration [Luke, ix. 29.] zo esdos cov AQOGWILOV “UTOU 
étegov. Eidos is no more than the appearance. Now, to say 
that the body into which the soul passes is another body : and 
to say that it has anotlrer appearance, are two expressions which 
no person who reflects, will confound as equivalent. That 
there are some things, however, which would lead one to 
infer that the opinions of the Pharisees, on this article, were 
more conformable to the Christian doctrine, than is implied 
in the words of Josephus, is not to be dissembled. But the dif- 
ficulty resulting hence, is more easily removed by admitting, 
what is nowise improbable, that there was not then, among 
them, an exact uniformity of opinion, than by recurring, on 
either side, to a mode of criticism which the language will 
not bear. . 
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avactacis tav vexowv. Indeed, the words strictly 
denote no more than the renewal of life. 

Their ‘sentiments on this topic naturally recal 
to our remembrance some of those exhibited by 
Virgil, in the sixth book of the AEneid. That this 
Pythagorean dogma was become pretty general, 
among the Jews, appears even from some pas- 
sages in the Gospels. ‘The ‘question put by the 
disciples”, Who sinned ; this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind ? and some popular opin- 
ions concerning Jesus, whom they knew to have 
been born, and brought up, among themselves, that. 
he was Elijah, or Jeremiah, or one of the ancient, 
Prophets *, manifestly presuppose the doctrine of 
the transmigration. It is also, in allusion to this, 
that the Jewish author of the book of Wisdom, 
has, as it is rendered in the common transla- 
tion, thus expressed himself: I was a witty 
child, and had a good spirit; yea, rather, being 
good, Icame into a body undefiled: ayaBos wy, 
nado es coua aptavtov™. Yet we have reason, 
from the New. “P@stament, to think that these 
‘tenets were not, at that time, universal among the 
Pharisees, but that some entertained juster no- 
tions of a resurrection, and that afterwards, the 
opinions of the ‘T'almudists, on this article, had a 
much greater conformity to the doctrine of the 
Gospel, than the opinions of some of their prede- 
cessors in, and before, our Saviour’s time. 


89 John, ix. 2. 90 Matth. xvi. 14. 
91 Wisd. viii. 19, 20. 
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§ 20. Accorpinc to this explication, the rich 
man and Lazarus were both in hades, though in 
very different situations, the latter in the mansions 
of the happy, and the former in those of the 
wretched. -Both are comprehended under the 
same general name. In the conversation lately 
quoted between Saul and the ghost of Samuel, the 
prophet, amongst other things, said to the king, 
Tomorrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me™, 
which does not imply that their condition would 
be the same, though each would have his place 
in the receptacle of departed spirits. Let us see 
how the circumstances mentioned, and the ex- 
pressions used, in the parable, will suit this hy- 
pothesis. First, though they are said to be at a 
great distance from each other, they are still with- 
in sight and hearing, so as to be able to converse 
together. This would have been too gross a vio- 
lation of probability, if the one were considered 
as inhabiting the highest heavens, and the other 
as placed in the infernal regions. Again, the ex- 
pressions used are such as entirely suit this ex- 
planation, and no other; for first, the distance 
from each other 1s mentioned, but no hint that the 
one was higher in situation than the other; sec- 
ondly, the terms whereby motion from the one to 
the other is expressed, are such as are never em- 
ployed in expressing motion to, or from heaven, 
but always when the places are on a level, or 
nearly so. Thus; Lazarus, when dead, is said * 


82.1 Sam. xxviii. 19. *S Thuke, xwie 22: 
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anevey9nvat, to be carried away, not aveveyInan, 
to be carried up, by angels, into Abraham’s 
bosom; whereas, it is the latter of these, or one 
similarly compounded, that is always used, where 
an assumption into heaven is spoken of. ‘Thus, 
the same writer, im speaking of our Lord’s 
ascension, says*! avepegeto sts tov oveavoy, and 
Mark’*°, in relation to the same event, says, aveAy- 
pty es tov ovoavov, he was taken up into heaven. 
These words are also used, wherever one is said 
to be conveyed from a lower to a higher situation. 
But, what is still more decisive in this way, where 
mention is made of passing from Abraham to the 
rich man, and inversely, the verbs employed are, 
diaBatve and dtamegaw, words which always de- 
note motion on the same ground or level; as, pass- | 
ing a river or lake, passing through the Red Sea, 
or passing from Asia into Macedonia. But, when 
heaven is spoken of as the termination to which, 
or from which, the passage is made, the word is, 
invariably, either in the first case, avaBacva, and 
in the second, xataSatve, or some word similarly 
formed, and of the same import. ‘Thus, both the 
circumstances of the story, and the expressions 
employed in it, confirm the explanation I have 
given. For, if the sacred penmen wrote to be 
understood, they must have employed their 
words and phrases, in conformity to the current 
usage of those for whom they wrote. 


. 3S amy. 51. 35 Mark, xvi. 19. 
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§ 21. Wuen our Saviour, therefore, said to the 
penitent thief upon the cross”, T'o-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise; he said nothing that con- 
tradicts what is affirmed-.of his descent into hades, 
in the Psalms, in the Acts, or in the Apostles’ 
creed. Paradise is another name for what is, in 
the parable, called Abraham’s bosom. But it may 
be urged on the other side, that Paul has given 
some reason to conclude that paradise and heaven, 
or the seat of the glorious hierarchy, are the 
same. it is not, says he, expedient for me 
doubtless to glory: L will come to visions and reve- 
lations of the Lord. I knew a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body £ 
cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot 
tell, God knoweth,) such an one caught up to 
the third heaven. And I knew such a man (wheth- 
er in tne body, or out of the body, £ cannot tell, 
God knoweth,) how that he was caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which 
it is not lawful for a man to utter. ‘The Jews 
make mention of three heavens. The first is 
properly the atmosphere where the birds fly, and 
the clouds are suspended. ‘The second is above 
the first, and is what we call the visible firmament, 
wherein the sun, mcon, and stars appear. ‘The 
third, to us invisible, is conceived to be above the 
second, and therefore sometimes styled the heaven 
of heavens. ‘This they considered as the place of 
the throne of God, and the habitation of the holy 
angels. Now it is evident that, if, in the second 


$6 Luke, xxiii. 43. 37 2 Cor. xiv 1,2. ogee 
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and fourth verses, he speak of one vision or reve- 
lation only, paradise and heaven are the same; 
not so, if, in these, he speak of two different 
revelations. My opinion is, that there are two, 
and I shall assign my reasons. First, he speaks 
of them as more than one, and that not only in in- 
troducing them, J will come to visions and revela- 
tions ; for sometimes it must be owned, that the 
plural is used in expressing a subject indefinitely ; 
but afterwards, in referring to what he had relat- 
ed, he says® lest I should be exalted above meas- 
ure, through the abundance of the revelations, tov 
antoxahkvweav. Secondly, they are related pre- 
cisely as two distinct events, and coupled together 
by the connexive particle. Thirdly, there is a 
repetition of his doubts *, in regard to the reality 
of his translation, which, if the whole relate to a 
single event, was not only superfluous, but im- 
proper. This repetition, however, was necessary, 
if what is related in the third and fourth verses, 
be a different fact from what is told in the second, 
and if he was equally uncertain, whether it passed 
in vision or in reality. Fourthly, if all the three 
verses regard only one: revelation, there is, in the 
manner of relating it, a tautology unexampled in 
the Apostle’s writings. I might urge, as a fifth 
reason, the opinion of all Christian antiquity, 
Origen alone excepted. And this, in a question 
of philology, is not without its weight. 

I shall only add, that, though, in both verses, 
the words in the English Bible are caught up, 
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there is nothing in the original answering to the 
particle up. ‘The Apostle has very properly em- 
ployed here the word agzafw, expressive more of 
the suddenness of the event, and of his own pas- 
Siveness, than of the direction of the motion ™. 
The only other place in which zagadeccos occurs 
isin the Apocalypse '”. To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst tov magadeccov of the paradise of God. 
Here our Lord, no doubt, speaks of heaven, but, 
as he plainly alludes to the state of matters in the 
garden of Eden, where our first parents were 
placed, and where the tree of life grew, it can only 
be understood as a figurative expression of the 
promise of eternal life, forfeited by Adam, but re- 
covered by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


§ 22. ‘To conclude this long discussion, I shall 
observe that, though we may discover hence, 


100 T‘he learned reader may peruse the following passage 
from Epiphanius on this subject, in opposition to Origen. 
Oude 6 anostoros Um0TIVETHL TOY MaQAdELGOY ELVaL EV TELTH OV- 
eave, Tos AemtaVv axponddar hoywy Emigtapervots- oda ya 
comayEevta EwS TOLTOV AEYOOY. OVOAVOL. xal CLO TOV TOLOUTOY ar- 
POWMOV, ELTE EV Cumate, ELTE YOIOLS GCWUATOS, O DeEos oEV, OTE 
jomayn es TOV MapadEcov. vo amoxadvpels UEyalas Ewpuxevae 
Envrvel, dis arvadnpdes sxvapyws, dmak uev Ews TQLTOV OLEAVOL, 
dmat J@ elg TOV MagadEcov. TO yup oldu aENMuyEVYTA TOY TOLOVTOV 
éws TOLTOU oVEAVOY, LOLWS aMOxadLYLY ATW “ATA TOV TELTOY 
aVaANPHEVTL TEPHVEvaL GuvigeyjoL. TOdE, xal Oda Aah eEmt- 
PEQOMEVOY TOV TOLOVTOY KVIQWMOV, ELTE EV GWUCTL, ELTE EXTOS TOU 
CWUATOS, ELS TOV NapAdECoY, ETEPAY AVDLS a’TM NEPavEepUOvat 
xata Tov napadecov anozaivyty decxvio. Epiph. Lib. aie 
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pretty exactly, the general sentiments entertained 
on these subjects, at the time, and the style used 
concerning them; we are not to imagine that 
the expressions are to be rigorously interpreted, 
in order to come at the true doctrine, upon these 
articles, but solely, in order to discover the popu- 
lar opinions of the age. In regard to these, 
the opinions of the age, there ought to be a close 
attention to the letter of what is spoken ; but, in 
regard to the other, the doctrine of holy writ, 
our attention ought to be mostly to the spimit. 
Thus it appears to me the plain doctrine of 
Scripture, that there are such states as I have 
mentioned, and that the use and nature of them is 
such as has been said. ‘That it was, for ages, the 
doctrine of all the ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
is not less evident. But in respect of situation, 
expressions implying that hades is under the | 
earth, and that the seat of the blessed is above 
the stars, ought to be regarded merely, as at- | 
tempts to accommodate what is spoken to vulgar 
apprehension and language. Of the like kind 
is the practice, so frequent in holy writ, of as- 
cribing human passions, nay, and human organs 
and members, to the Deity. The same may be 
said of what we hear of plants and trees, in para- 
dise, of eating and drinking in heaven, or of fire 
and brimstone, in either hades or gehenna. We 
have no more reason to understand these literally, 
than we have to believe that the soul, when sepa- 
rated from the body, can feel torment in its 
tongue, or that a little cold water can relieve it. , 
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§ 23. I am not ignorant that the doctrine of an 
intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection, has been of late strenuously combatted, 
by some learned and ingenious men; amongst 
whom we must reckon that excellent divine and 
firm friend to freedom of inquiry, Dr. Law, the 
present bishop of Carlisle’. I honour his dispo- 
sition, and have the greatest respect for his tal- 
ents ; but at the same time that I acknowledge he 
has, with much ability, supported the side he has 
espoused, I have never felt myself, on this head, 
convinced, though sometimes perplexed, by his 
reasoning. It is foreign to my purpose to enter 
into a minute discussion of controverted points in 
theology ; and therefore I shall only, in passing, 
make a few remarks on this controversy, as it is 
closely connected with my subject. 

First, I remark that the arguments cn which the 
denyers of that state ohlietty build, arise, in my 
opinion, from a misapprehension of the import 
of some scriptural expressions. Katevdev, xot- 
pay, to sleep, are words often applied to the 
dead ; but this application is no more than a 
metaphorical euphemism derived from the resem- 
blance which a dead body bears to the body of 
a person asleep. Traces of this idiom may be 
found in all languages, whatever be-the popular 
belief about the state of the dead. ‘They often 
occur in the Old Testament; yet it has been 
shown that the common doctrine of the Orientals 


102 Dr. Law was living when the first edition of these Dis- 
sertations was in-the hands of the printer. 
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favoured the separate existence of the souls of 
the deceased. But, if it did not, and if, as some 
suppose, the ancient Jews were, on all articles 
relating to another life, no better than Saddu- 
cees; this shows the more strongly, that such 
metaphors, so frequent in their writings, could be 
derived solely from bodily likeness, and having 
no reference to a resurrection, could be employed 
solely for the sake of avoiding a disagreeable 
or ommous word. I own, at the same time, that 
Christians have been the more ready to adopt 
such expressions, as their doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, presented to their minds an 
additional analogy between the bodies of the de- 
ceased, and the bodies of those asleep, that of ~ 
being one day awaked. But I see no reason to 
imagine that, in this use, they carried their 
thoughts further than to the corporeal and _visi- 
ble resemblance now mentioned. Another mis- 
take about the import of scriptural terms, is in 
the sense which has been given to the word avac- 
tacts. ‘They confine it by a use derived merely 
from modern European tongues, to that renova- 
tion which we call the reunion of the soul and 
the body, and which is to take place at the last 
day. JI have shown, in another place”, that this 
is not always the sense of the term in the New 
Testament. 

I remark, secondly, that many expressions of 
scripture, in the natural and obvious sense, imply 
that an intermediate and separate state of the soul 


1(3 Notes on Matth. xxii. 23, and 32. 
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is actually to succeed death. Such are the words 
of our Lord to the penitent thief upon the 
cross *’*, Stephen’s dying petition’, the compari- 
sons which the Apostle Paul makes in different 
places*®, between the enjoyment which true 
Christians can attain by their continuance in this 
world, and that which they enter on at their de- 
parture out of it, and several other passages. Let 
the words referred to be read by any judicious 
person, either in the original, or in the common 
transtation, which is sufficiently exact for this 
purpose ; and let him, setting aside all theory or 
system, say candidly, whether they would not be 
understood, by the gross of mankind, as présup- 
posing that the soul may, and will, exist separate- 
ly from the body, and be susceptible of happiness 
or misery in that state. If any thing could add 
to the native evidence of the expressions, it 
would be the unnatural meanings that are put 
‘upon them, in order to disguise that evidence. 
What shall we say of the metaphysical distinc- 
tion introduced, for this purpose, between abso- 
lute, and relative, time ? The Apostle Paul, they 
are sensible, speaks of the saints as admitted to 
enjoyment, in the presence of God, immediately 
after death. Now, to palliate the direct contra- 
diction there is in this to their doctrine, that 
the vital principle, which is all they mean by 
the soul, remains extinguished between death 
and the resurrection, they remind us of the 


104 Luke, xxiii. 43. 105 Acts, vil. 59. 
ive"? Cor. ¥..6,e&c. Diilip. i. 21, ge. 
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difference there is between absolute or real, and 
relative or apparent, time. They admit that, 
if the Apostle be understood as speaking of real 
time, what is said flatly contradicts their system ; 
but, say they, his words must be interpreted as 
spoken, only of apparent time. He talks indeed 
of entering on a state of enjoyment, immediately 
after death, though there may be many thousands 
of years between the one and the other ; for, he 
means only, that when that state shall commence, 
however distant in reality the time may be, the 
person entering on it will not be sensible of that 
distance, and consequently there will be to him 
an apparent coincidence with the moment of his 
death. But, does the Apostle any where. hint 
that this is his meaning ? or, is it what any man 
would naturally discover from his words? That 
it is exceedingly remote from the common use 
of language, I believe hardly any of those who 
favour this scheme, will be partial enough to 
deny. Did the sacred penmen then mean to put 
a cheat upon the world, and, by the help of an 
equivocal expression, to flatter men with the hope 
of entering, the instant they expire, on a state 
of felicity; when, in fact, they knew that it 
would be many ages before it would take place? 
But, were the hypothesis about the extinction of 
the mind between death and the resurrection 
well founded, the apparent coincidence they 
speak of, is not so clear as they seem to think it. 
For my part, I cannot regard it as an axiom, and 
I never heard of any who attempted to demon- 
strate it. ‘To me it appears merely a corollary 
VOL. 1. 48 
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from Myr. Locke’s doctrine, which derives our 
conceptions of time from the succession of our 
ideas, which, whether true or false, is a doctrine 
to be found only among certain philosophers, and 
which, we may reasonably believe, never came into 
the heads of those to whom the gospel, in the 
apostolic age, was announced. 

I remark, thirdly, that even the curious equivo- 
cation, (or, perhaps more properly, mental reser- 
vation,) that has been devised for them, will not, 
in every case, save the credit of apostolical ve-: 
racity. The words of Paul to the Corinthians 
are, Knowing, that whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord ; again, We 
are willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
present with the Lord. Could such expressions 
have been used by him, if he had held it impos- 
sible to be with the Lord, or indeed any where, 
without the body ; and that, whatever the change 
was which was made by death, he could not be in 
the presence of the Lord, till he returned to the - 
body? Absence from the body, and presence 
with the Lord, were never, therefore, more unfor- 
tunately combined, .than in this illustration. 
Things are combined here as coincident, which, 
on the hypothesis of those gentlemen, are incom- 
patible. If recourse be had to the original, the 
expressions in Greek are, if possible, still stronger. 
They are, oe evdnuovytes ev ta capatt, those who 
dwell in the body, who are exdnuovytes aio tov 
Kvugtov, at a distance from the Lord ; as, on the 
contrary, they are, oe exdquovytes ex tov capatos, 
those who have travelled out of the body, who 
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are ot evdguovytes mg0s tov Kuguoyv, those who reside, 
or are present with the Lord. In the passage to 
the Philippians also, the commencement of his 
presence with the Lord is represented as coinci- 
dent, not with his return to the body, but with his 
leaving it, with the dissolution, not with the res- 
toration, of the union. 

The fourth, and only other remark I shall make, 
on this subject, is, that from the tenor of the New 
Testament, the sacred writers appear to proceed 
on the supposition, that the soul and the body 
are naturally distinct and separable, and that the 
soul is susceptible of pain or pleasure in a state 
of separation. It were endless to enumerate all 
the places which evince this. ‘The story of the 
rich man and Lazarus’”; the last words of our 
Lord upon the cross *, and of Stephen when dy- 
ing; Paul’s doubts whether he was in the body or 
out of the body, when he was translated to the 
third heaven, and paradise*”; our Lord’s words 
to Thomas, to satisfy him that he was not a 
spirit "°; and to conclude, the express mention 
of the denial of spirits, as one of the errors of the 
Sadducees "1; For the Sadducees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; unde 
ayyshoy, unde avevya. All these are irrefragable 
evidences of the general opinion, on this subject, 
of both Jews and Christians. By spzrct, as distin- 
guished from angel, is evidently meant the de- 


107 Luke, xvi. 22, 23. 108 Luke, xxiii. 46. 103 2 Cor. 
ail. 2,°3) 4. 110 Luke, xxiv. 39. 111 Acts, xxiii. 8. 
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parted spirit of a human being; for, that man is 
here, before his natural death, possessed of a vital 
and intelligent principle, which is commonly callec 
his soul or spirit, it was never pretended that the 
Sadducees denied. It has been said, that this 
manner of expressing themselves has been adopt- 
ed by the Aposties and Evangelists, merely in 
conformity to vulgar notions. ‘To me it appears a 
conformity, which (if the sacred writers entertain- 
ed the sentiments of our antagonists, on this arti- 
cle) is hardly reconcilable to the known simplicity 
and integrity of their character. It savours much 
more of the pious frauds, which became common 
afterwards, to which I own myself unwilling to 
ascribe so ancient and so respectable an origin. 
See Part I. of this Dissertation, § 10. 





§ 24. I sHatt subjoin a few words on the man- 
ner wherein the distinction has been preserved 
between hades and gehenna by the translators of 
the New Testament; for, as I observed before, 
gehenna, as a name for the place of future punish- 
ment, does not occur in the Old. All the Latin 
translations I have seen, observe the distinction. 
All without exception adopt the word gehenna, 
though they do not all uniformly translate hades. 
Both the Geneva French, and Diodati, have fol- 
lowed the same method. Luther, on the contrary, 
in his German version, has uniformly confounded | 
them, rendered both by the word folie. The 
English translators have taken the same method, 
and rendering both the Greek names by the 
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word hell, except in one single place’ where 
‘adys is translated grave. Most foreign versions 
observe the difference. So do some of the late 
English translators, but not all. The common 
method of distinguishing, hitherto observed, has 
been to retain the word gehenna, and translate 
hades either hell or grave, as appeared most to 
suit the context: I have chosen, in this version, 
to reverse that method, to render yeevva always 
hell, and to retain the word hades. My reasons 
are, first, though English ears are not entirely 
familiarized to either term, they are much more 
so to the latter than to the former, in consequence 
of the greater use made of the latter in theo- 
logical writings. Secondly, the import of the 
English word hell, when we speak as Christians, 
answers exactly to yeevva, not to ‘adys; whereas, 
to this last word we have no term in the language 
corresponding. Accordingly, though, in my judg- 
ment, it is not one of those terms which admit 
different meanings, there has been very little uni- 
formity preserved by translators in rendering it. 


PART IT. 


Metavosw and Metapedouat. 


I sHatt now offer a few remarks on two words 
that are uniformly rendered, by the same English 
word, in the common version, between which 
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there appears, notwithstanding, to be a real differ- 
ence in signification. ‘The words are petavoew 
and wetapehouat, I repent. It has been observed 
by some, and, I think, with reason, that the former 
denotes, properly, a change to the. better; the 
latter, barely a change, whether it be to the 
better or to the worse; that the former marks 
a change of mind that is durable and productive 
of consequences; the latter expresses only a 
present uneasy feeling of regret or sorrow for 
what is done, without regard either to duration 
or to effects; in fine, that the first may prop- 
erly be translated into English, I reform; the 
second, f repent, in the familiar acceptation of the 
word. 


§ 2. Tue learned Grotius (whose judgment, in 
critical questions, is highly respectable) is not 
convinced that this distinction is well founded. 
And I acknowledge that he advances some plausi- 
ble things in support of his opinion. But as I 
have not found them satisfactory, I shall assign my 
reasons for thinking differently. Let it, in the 
first place, be observed, that the import of metame- 
Aowat, in the explanation given, being more exten- 
sive or generical than that of wetavoea, it may, in 
many cases, be used, without impropriety, for 
uetavoea; though the latter, being more limited 
and special in its acceptation, cannot so properly 
be employed for the former. The genus includes 
the species, not the species the genus. 
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§ 3. Apmirrine, therefore, that, in the expres- 
sion in the parable quoted by Grotius in support 
of his opinion, votsgoy de detapedyders annie, 
afterwards he repented and went’, the word 
ustavonoas would have been apposite, because 
the change spoken of is to the better, and had an 
effect on his conduct; still the word petapsdouac 
is not improper, no more than the English word | 
repented, though the change, as far as it went, was 
a real reformation. Every one who reforms, re- 
pents ; but every one who repents, does not re- 
form. J use the words entirely according to the 
popular idiom, and not according to the definitions 
of theologians: nay, I say further that, in this 
instance, the Greek word wetapedouat is more 
proper than petavoew, and the English repent than 
reform. ‘The reason is, because the latter expres- 
sion in each language is not so well adapted to 
a single action, as to a habit of acting, where- 
as the former may be equally applied to either. 
Now it is only one action that is mentioned in the 
parable. 


§ 4. Iv regard to the other passage quoted by 
Grotius, to show that wetavota also is used where, 
according to the doctrine above explained, it 
ought to be mwetauedeca, T think he has not been 
more fortunate than in the former. The passage 
is, where it is said of Esau", Ye know that after- 
ward, when he would have inherited ihe blessing, 
he was rejected. For he found no place of repen- 


113 Matth. xxi. 29. 114 Heb. xii. 17. 
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tance, métavoins tonov ovy évoe, though he sought 
it carefully with tears. Grotius,in his comment 
on the place, acknowledges that the word uetavore 
is not used here literally, but by a metonymy of 
the effect for the cause. ‘He found no scope for 
‘effecting a change in what had been done, a 
‘revocation of the blessing given to Jacob, with a 
‘new grant of it to himself, or at least of such a 
‘ blessing as might, in a great measure, supersede 
‘or cancel the former.’ This change was what 
he found no possibility of effecting, however earn- 
estly and movingly he sought it. It is plain, that 
neither wetavore, nor wetamedeca, in their ordinary 
acceptation, expresses this change. For that it 
was not any repentance or reformation on himself, 
which he found no place for, is manifest both from 
the passage itself, and from the story to which it 
refers. From the construction of the words we 
learn, that what Esau did not find, was what he 
sought carefully with tears. Now, what he. 
sought carefully with tears, was, as is evident 
from the history “°, such a change in his father as 
[I have mentioned. This was what he urged so 
alfectingly, and this was what he, notwithstanding, 
found it impossible to obtain. Now I acknowl- 
edge that it is only by a trope that this can be 
called either wsetavore or metapusheca. ‘That it was 
“not literally the regret or grief implied in wetapedera 
that he sought, is as clear as day, since the man- 
ner in which he applied to his father, showed 
him to be already possessed of the most pungent 
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grief for what had happened. Nay, it appears 
from the history, that the good old Patriarch, 
when he discovered the deceit that had been prac- 
tised on him, was very strongly affected also: for 
itis said™*, that Isaac trembled very exceedingly. 
Now, as wetavore, implies a change of conduct, as 
well as sorrow for what is past, it comes nearer 
the scope of the sacred writer than metapedeca. 
If, therefore, there is*some deviation from strict 
propriety, in the word wsetavora here used, it is 
unquestionable that, to substitute in its place 
wetamedeca, and represent Esau as seeking, in the 
bitterness of grief, that he, or even his father, 
might be grieved, would include, not barely an im- 
propriety, or deviation from the literal import, but 
an evident absurdity. 


§ 5. Passinc these examples, which are all that 
have been produced on that side, are the words 
in general so promiscuously used by sacred writ- 
ers, (for it is only about words which seldom oc- 
cur in Scripture, that we need recur to the usage 
of profane authors,) as that we cannot, with cer- 
tainty, or at least with probability, mark the differ- 
ence? Though I do not believe this to be the 
case; yet, as I do not think the matter so clear as 
in the supposed synonymas already discussed, I 
shall impartially and briefly state what appears to 
me of weight on both sides. 
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§ 6. First, in regard to the usage of the Seven- 
ty, it cannot be denied that they employ the two 
words indiscriminately ; and, if the present inquiry 
were about the use observed in their version, we 
could not, with justice, say, that they intended to 
mark any distinction between them. They are, 
besides, used indifferently in translating the same 
Hebrew words, so that there is every appearance 
that, with them, they were synonymous. But, 
though the use of the Seventy adds considerable 
‘strength to any argument drawn from the use 
of the New Testament writers, when the usages 
of both are the same, or even doubtful; yet, when 
they differ, the former, however clear, cannot, in 
a question which solely concerns the use that 
prevails in the New Testament, invalidate the 
evidence of the latter. We know that, in a much 
shorter period than that which intervened be- 
tween the translation of the Old Testament, and 
the composition of the New, some words may be- 
come obsolete, and others may considerably alter 
in signification. It is, comparatively, but a short 
time (being less than two centuries) that has in- 
tervened between the making of our own version 
and the present hour; and yet, in regard to the 
language of that version, both have already hap- 
pened, as shall be shown afterwards". Several 
of its words are antiquated, and others bear a 
different meaning now from what they did then. 
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§ 7. Ler us therefore recur to the use of the 
New Testament. And here I observe, first, that 
where this change of mind is inculcated as a duty, 
or the necessity of it mentioned as a doctrine of 
Christianity, the terms are invariably petavosa 
and metavora. Thus John the Baptist and our 
Lord, both began their preaching with this in- 
junction, wetavoerte **. The disciples that were 
sent out to warn and prepare men for the mani- 
festation of the Messiah, are said to have gone 
and preached ‘wa petavonowot'®. The call which 
the Apostles gave to all hearers was, wetavondeure, 
KOL EMLOTPEWATE, xaL Panticdytw Exaotos vuoy '*°, 
reform your lives, return to God, and be baptized. 
Peter’s command to Simon Magus, on discovering 
the corruption of his heart, is, wetavonooy amo tys 
xaxtas tautys’*'. When it is mentioned as an 
order from God, zagayyeAhet tots avOgwmots mace 
mavtayou metavoeyv'**. ‘The duty to which Paul 
every where exhorted was, wetavosy xat smotes- 
get ext tov Geov'’*. ‘The charge to reformation 
given to the Asiatic churches in the Apocalypse, 
is always expressed by the word petavonooyr, and 
their failure in this particular by ov wetevonas ***. 
The necessity of this change for preventing final 
ruin, is thus repeatedly expressed by our Lord, 
Eav wn pstavontse, mavtss anohscts°, And, 
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in regard to the noun, wherever mention is made 
of this change as a duty, it is wetavoe, not ustope- 
Asta. It was es wetavotay that our Lord came to 
call sinners ”°; the baptism which John preached 
was Bantiona puetavoas’*’. The fruits of a good 
life, which he enjoined them to produce, were 
a&iovs uetavotas **, What the Apostles preached 
to all nations, in their Master’s name, as insepara- 
bly connected, were metavotay, xar apecv “amao- 
tov’, Again it is given as the sum of their 
teaching, tyv ets tov Osov petavotay, xae MLOTLY ELS 
to® Kuoioy ‘nuav Incovy Xgiotov™. The same 
word is employed when the offer of such terms is 
exhibited as the result of divine grace™". Now,- 
in a question of criticism, it is hardly possible to 
find stronger evidence of the distinction than that 
which has now been produced. 


§ 8. THere is a great difference between the 
mention of any thing as a duty, especially of that 
consequence, that the promises or threats of re- 
ligion depend on the performance or neglect of it ; 
and the bare recording of an event as fact. In 
the former, the words. ought to be as special as 
possible, that there may be no mistake in the ap- 
plication of the promise, no pretence for saying 
that more is exacted than was expressed in the 
condition. But, in relating facts, it is often a 
matter of indifference, whether the terms be 
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general or special. Provided nothing false be 
added, it is not expected that every thing true 
should be included. This is the less necessary 
when, in the sequel of a story, circumstances 
are mentioned, which supply any defect arising 
from the generality of the terms. Under this 
description may be included both the passage 
formerly considered, votegoy petausdnbes anndde ; 
and that other connected with it, in the reproach 
pronounced against the Pharisees, for their im- 
penitence and incredulity under the Baptist’s 
ministry, ov peteweAnOnte votsgov tov mLotEvous 
avta **. The last clause in each perfectly ascer- 
tains the import of the sentence, and supplies 
every defect. 


§ 9. Ler it further be observed, that when such 
a sorrow is alluded to, as either was not produc- 
tive of reformation, or, in the nature of the thing, 
does not imply it, the words wetavote and petavosc 
are never used. . Thus the repentance of Judas, 
which drove him to despair, is expressed by 
petauedndets , When Paul, writing to the Co- 
rinthians, mentions the sorrow his former letter 
had given them, he says, that, considering the 
good effects of that sorrow, he does not repent 
that he had written it, though he had formerly 
repented. Here no more can be understood by 
his own repentance spoken of, but that uneasiness 
which a good man feels, not from the conscious- 
ness of having done wrong, but from a tenderness 
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for others, and a fear, lest that which, prompted 
by duty, he had said, should have too strong an 
effect upon them. This might have been the 
case, without any fault in him, as the consequence 
of.a reproof depends much on the temper with 
which it is received. His words are Ex eAvayoa 
VUasS EV TH ENMLOTOAN OV METAMEAOMAL EL XOLL [etEwE- 
Aounv **, As it would have made nonsense of the 
passage to have rendered the verb in English, re- 
formed instead of repented, the verb petavoea in- 
stead of metamedouac, would Beye been improper 
in Greek. 

There is one passage in which this Apostle has, 
in effect, employed both words, and in such a man- 
ner, as Clearly shows the difference. “H xata Oczov 
hunny [Ustavoray eS cwtnoLay apetapeAntoy xa- 
tepvatetae**?: in the common version, Godly sor- 
row worketh repentance to salvation not to be re- 
pented of. ‘There is a paronomasia here, or play 
upon the word repent, which is not in the original. 
As both words wetavoea and petapedouac are uni- 
formly translated by the same English word, this 
figure of speech could hardly have been avoided in 
the common version. Now, had the two words 
been also synonymous in Greek (as that trope, 
when it comes in the way, is often adopted by the 
sacred writers,) it had been more natural to say 
metavotay apetavontov. Whereas the change of 
the word plainly shows that, in the Apostle’s judg- 
ment, there would have been something incon- 
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uetavotay, is expressed the effect of godly sorrow, 
which is reformation, a duty required by our 
religion as necessary to salvation. In the other 
auetapedntov, there is no allusion to a further 
reformation, but to a further change, it being only 
meant to say, that the reformation effected is 
such as shall never be regretted, never repented 
of. As into the import of this word there enters 
no consideration of goodness or badness, but 
barely of change, from whatever motive or cause ; 
the word apetapedntos comes to signify steady, 
immutable, irrevocable. This is evidently the 
meaning of it in that expression, dwetapedynta ta 
yaoiouata xar  xAyots tov Oeov™*, which our 
translators render, the gifts and calling of God 
are without repentance ; more appositely and 
perspicuously, are arrevocable. For this reason 
the word petamedouae is used when the sentence 
relates to the constancy or immutability of God. 
Thus Suoce Kugtos xar ov petoperknOnoetar™” : 
The Lord hath sworn and will not repent, that is, 
alter his purpose. 

The word auetavontoy, on the contrary, includ- 
ing somewhat of the sense of its primitive, ex- 
presses not, as the other, wnchanged or unchange- 
able, but unreformed, unreformable, impenitent. 
The Apostle says, addressing himself to the ob- 
stinate infidel, xara «tv oxdAnootyta sov xax 
ametavoyntoy xaodiayv’. After thy hardness and 
impentent, or irreclaimable heart. The word 
apetavoyntos, in the New Testament style, ought 
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analogically to express a wretched state, as it 
signifies the want of that petavou., which the 
Gospel every where represents as the indispensa- 
ble duty of the lapsed, and therefore as essential 
to their becoming Christians: but the term ape- 
tapeAntoy is no-way fitted to this end, as it ex- 
presses only the absence of that wetaueAeca, which 
is no-where represented as a virtue, or required 
as a duty, and which may be good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, according to its object. Thus I have 
shown, that on every pertinent occasion, the dis- 
tinction is sacredly observed by the penmen of 
the New Testament, and that the very few in- 
stances in which it may appear otherwise at first 
glance, are found to be no exceptions when atten- 
tively examined. 


§ 10. Havinc now ascertained the distinction, 
it may be asked, How the words ought to be dis- 
criminated inta translation? In my opinion, pe- 
tavos@, in most cases, particularly where it is 
expressed as a command, or mentioned as a duty, 
should be rendered by the English verb reform, 
petavota, by reformation ; and that wetapedouac 
ought to be translated repent... Metapedea is 
defined by Phavorinus dvoageotyos ent neneay- 
wevos, dissatisfaction with one’s self, for what 
one has done, which exactly hits the meaning of 
the word repentance ; whereas petavora is de- 
fined yvyotn ano ntaHlopateoy Ent TO EvavtLOY aya- 
fov extoteopn, and ‘y eos to xpElttov Emtoteogy, 
a genuine correction of faults, and a change 
from worse to better. We cannot more exactly 
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define the word reformation. It may be said 
that, in using the terms repené and repentance, 
as our translators have done, for both the original 
terms, there is no risk of any dangerous error ; 
because, in the theological definitions of repent- 
ance, given by almost all parties, such a refor- 
mation of the disposition is included, as will 
infallibly produce a reformation of conduct. ‘This, 
however, does not satisfy. Our Lord and his 
Apostles accommodated themselves in their style 
to the people whom they addressed, by employ- 
- ing words according to the received and vulgar 
idiom, and not according to the technical use of 
any learned doctors. It was not to such that 
this doctrine was revealed, but to those who, in 
respect of acquired knowledge, were babes’. 
The learned use is known, comparatively, but to 
a few: and it is certain that with us, according 
to the common acceptation of the words, a man 
may be said just as properly to repent of a 
good, as of a bad, action. A covetous man will 
repent of the alms which a sudden fit of pity 
may have induced him to bestow. Besides, it 
is but too evident, that a man may often justly 
be said to repent, who never reforms. In neither 
of these ways do I find the word wetavoea ever 
used. 

I have another objection to the word repent. 
It unavoidably appears to lay the principal stress 
on the sorrow or remorse which it implies for 
former misconduct. Now this appears a secondary: 
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matter, at the most, and not to be the idea sug- 
gested by the Greek verb. The primary object 
is a real change of conduct. The Apostle ex- 
pressly distinguishes it from sorrow, in a’ pas- 
sage lately quoted, representing it as what the 
sorrow, if of a godly sort, terminates mm, or pro- 
duces. “H xata Osov umn wsetavotav xateoyvats- 
tat, rendered in the common version, Godly sor- 
row worketh repentance. Now, if he did not 
mean to say that the thing was caused by itself, 
or that repentance worketh repentance (and who 
will charge him with this absurdity?) 7 xara 
Qcov Avan is one thing, and mwetavore is another. 
But it is certain that our word repentance implies 
no more in common use, even in its best sense, 
than 7 xata Osov Avan, and often not so much. 
It is consequently not a just interpretation of the 
Greek word metavota, which is not y xata Oo 
Avnn, but its certain consequence. Grief or re- 
morse, compared with this, is but an accidental 
circumstance. Who had more grief than Judas, 
whom it drove to despondency and self-destruction? 
To him the Evangelist applies very properly the 
term petapedAndets, Which we as properly translate 
repented. He was in the highest degree dissatis- 
fied with himself. But, to show that a great deal 
more is necessary in the Christian, neither our 
Lord himself, as we have seen, nor his forerunner 
John, nor his Apostles and ministers who followed, 
ever expressed themselves in this manner, when 
recommending to their hearers the great duties of 
Christianity. They never called out to the-peo- 
ple, wetapedeods, but always wetavoete. If they 
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were so attentive. to this distinction, in order to 
prevent men, in so important an article, from plac- 
ing their duty in a barren remorse, however vio- 
lent; we ought not surely to express this capital 
precept of our religion, by 4 term that is just as 
well adapted to the case of Judas, as to that of 
Peter. For the Greek word perapedouce, though 
carefully avoided by the inspired writers, in €x- 
pressing our duty, is fully equivalent to the En- 
glish word repent. 


§ 11. I snatt now, ere I conclude this subject, 
consider briefly in what manner some of the prin- 
cipal translators have rendered the words in ques- 
tion into other languages. I shall begin with 
the Syriac, being the most respectable, on the 
score of antiquity, of all we are acquainted with. 
In this venerable version, which has served as a 
model to interpreters in the East, in like manner 
as the Vulgate has served to those in the West, 
the distinction is uniformly preserved. Metavoew 
is rendered 31M thub, to reform, to return to God, 
to amend one’s life ; wetavora NIVIN thebutha, re- 
formation ; wstapehecFae is rendered NW thua, 
to repent, to be sorry for what one has done. 
‘Nor are these Syriac words ever confounded as 
syhonymous, except in the Apocalypse, which, 
though now added in the printed editions, is no 
part of that ancient translation, but was made 
many centuries after. 

The second place in point of antiquity is, no 
doubt, due to the Vulgate, where, I acknowledge, 
there is no distinction made. ‘The usual term 
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for wetavola is penitentia, for wetavoea and metape- 
Aouat, indiscriminately, penitentiam ago, peniten- 
tiam habeo, peniteo, or me penitet. ‘These can 
hardly be said to express more than the English 
words repentance and repent. Metavotay apeta- 
usdytoy is not improperly rendered penitentiam 
stabilem, agreeably to an acceptation of the term 
above taken notice of. 

Beza, one of the most noted, and by Protestants 
most imitated, of all the Latin translators since 
the reformation, has carefully observed the dis- 
tinction, wherever it was of consequence ; for, as 
I remarked, there are a few cases in which either 
term might have been used in the original, and 
concerning which, a translator must be directed 
by the idiom of the tongue in which he writes. 
The same distinction had been made _ before, 
though not with perfect uniformity, by the trans- 
lators of Zuric. Beza’s word for petavoea is re- 
sipisco, and for petavora, resipiscentia. 'To this 
last term he was led both by analogy, and (if not 
by classical authority) by the authority of early 
ecclesiastical writers, which, in the translation of 
holy writ, is authority sufficient. These words 
have this advantage of penitere and penitentia, 
that they always denote a change of some con- 
tinuance, and a change to the better. For uweta- 
uehouat his word is penitere. ‘Thus pmetauedn ers, 
spoken of Judas, is. penitens : Metavovay apeta- 
usdyntoy, resipiscentiam cujus nunquam peniteat, in 
which the force of both words is very well ex- 
pressed. So is also apetavontov xagdiayv, cor 
quod resipiscere nescit. Erasmus, one of the 
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earliest translators on the Romish side, uses both 
resipisco and penitentiam ago, but with no dis- 
crimination. ‘They are not only both employed in 
rendering the same word petavoew, but even when 
the scope is the same. Thus petavoectse, in the im- 
perative, is at one time reszpzscite, at another pe- 
nitentiam agite: so that his only view seems to 
have been to diversify his style. 

Castalio, one of the most eminent Latin Pro- 
testant translators, has been sensible of the dis- 
tinction, and careful to preserve it in. his version. 
But, as his great aim was to give a classical 
air to the books of Scripture, in order to engage 
readers of taste who affected an elegant and co- 
pious diction; he has disfigured, with his adventi- 
tious ornaments, the native simplicity which so re- 
markably distinguishes the sacred penmen, and is, 
in fact, one of their greatest ornaments. We can 
more easily bear rusticity than affectation, espe- 
cially on the most serious and important subjects. 
Among other arts, by which Castalio has endeav- 
oured to recommend his work, one is a studied 
variety in the phrases, that the ear may not be 
tired by too frequent recurrence to the same 
sounds. The words under consideration afford a 
strong example. ‘The verb uetavoew is translated by 
him, I know not how many different ways. It is se 
corrigere, vitam corrigere, redire ad frugem, redire 
ad sanitatem, reverti ad sanitatem ; when the 
vices which we are required to amend are men- 
tioned, the phrase is, desciscere a sua pravitate, 
desistere a turpitudine, desistere a suis operibus, 
impudicitia sua recedere, sua homicidia, &c. omit- 
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tere. Metavora partakes of the like variety. It is 
emendata vita, vite emendatio, correcta vita, vite 
correctio, morum correctio, correcti mores, corri- 
genda vita, sanitas, penitentia ; and in the oblique 
cases, frugem and bonam frugem. For wetapedopae 
I only find the two words penitere and mutare 
sententiam. Metavoiay apetapedntov is not badly 
rendered vite correctionem nunquam penitendam, 
apetapehnta yaoupmata munera irrevocabilia, and 
austavontos xagdta, deploratus animus. 

Diodati, the Italian translator, in every case of 
moment, renders the verb petavoew ravedersi, 
which in the Vocabolario della Crusca is explain- 
ed resipiscere, ad mentis sanitatem redire ; but for 
the noun petavore he always uses penitenza, and 
for wetamedopmat, very properly pentirsi. The Ge- 
neva French translates pstavoee, s’amender, wsta- 
wehoua, se repentir, and petavora repentance. In 
both these versions they use, in rendering peta- 
volav apmetamedntorv, the same paronomasia which 
is in the common English version. Diodati has 
penttenza della quale huom non si pente. ‘The Ge- 
neva French has repentance dont on ne se repent. 
The other passages, also above quoted from the 
original, they translate in nearly the same manner. 
Luther, in his German translation, has generally 
distinguished the. two verbs, rendering petavoew 
DUSEe tii, and a veuew or ge- 
VeUCT. 
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PART IV. 


“AyLOS AND O0LOS. 


I sHaty give, as another example of words, sup- 
posed to be synonymous, the terms aycos and oovos. 
The former is, if I mistake not, uniformly render- 
ed in the New Testament, holy, or, when used 
substantively in the plural, saznts. The latter, 
except in one instance, is always rendered by the 
same term, not only in the English Bible, but in 
most modern translations. Yet that these two 
Greek words are altogether equivalent, there is, 
in my opinion, good reason to doubt. Both be- 
Jong to the second class of words which I explained 
in a former Dissertation '°. ‘They relate to man- 
ners, and are therefore not so easily defined. Nor 
are such words in one language ever found exactly 
to tally with those of another. There are, howev- 
er, certain means, by which the true signification 
may, in-most cases, be, very nearly, if not entirely, 
reached. JI shall, therefore, first mention my rea- 
sons for thinking that the two words ayios and 
oo.os, in the New ‘Testament, are not synony- 
mous, and then endeavour to ascertain the precise 
meaning of each. 
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§ 2. Tuar there is a real difference in significa- 
tion between the two Greek words, notwithstand- 
ing their affinity, my first reason for thinking is, 
because in the Septuagint, which is the foundation 
of the Hellenistic idiom, one of them is that by 
which one Hebrew word, and the other that by 
which another, not at all synonymous, is commonly 
translated. “dy.os is the word used for &17) ka- 
dosh, sanctus, holy, ootos for WDM chasid, benignus, 
gracious. 


§ 3. My second reason is, because these words 
have been understood by the ancient Greek 
translators to be so distinct in signification, that 
not, in one single instance, is the Hebrew word 
kadosh rendered by the Greek ostos or chasid by 
aytos. What gives additional weight to this rea- 
son, is the consideration, that both words frequent- 
ly occur; and that the Greek translators, though 
they have not been uniform in rendering either, 
but have adopted different words, on different oc- 
casions, for translating each; have, nevertheless, 
not in a single instance, adopted any of those 
terms for rendering one of these Hebrew words, 
which they had adopted for rendering the other. 
Few words occur oftener than kadosh. But, 
though it is, beyond comparison, oftenest trans- 
lated ayios, it is not so always. In one place it 
is rendered xaGagos, mundus, clean ; the verb ka- 
dash, the etymon, is rendered dofafeuv, glorificare, 
to glorify, avaBiBatev ascendere facere, to cause. 
io ascend, xadagifev purgare, to cleanse, ayvitew 
purificare, to purify, as well as ayiafew and 
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xatayiatew sanctificare, to hallow, to sanctify ; but 
not once by ‘oovos, or. any of its conjugates. On 
the other hand, chasid is rendered eAenupav and zo- 
Aveheos misericors, merciful, evdaBys pious, devout, 
and by some other words, but not once by ‘aos, 
or by any of its conjugates, or by any of the terms 
employed in rendering kadosh ; a certain sign that, 
to the old Greek translators, several other words 
appeared. to have more coincidence with either 
than these had with each other. 


§ 4. THe third reason, which inclines me to 
think that the two words are not synonymous, is, 
because I find, on examining and comparing, that 
there is a considerable difference in the applica- 
tion of them, not only in the Old Testament, but 
inthe New. In regard to the word ‘aos, it is 
applied not only to persons, but to things inani- 
mate, as the sacred utensils and vestments; to 
times, as their jubilees and sabbaths, their solemn 
festivals and fasts; and to places, as the Jand of 
Judea, the city of Jerusalem, the mountain where- 
on stood the temple with its courts; but more 
especially the house which the courts inclosed, the 
outer part whereof was called, by way of emi- 
nence, n ayta scilicet oxnvy, the holy place, and the 
inner y ayia ‘ayiov, the holy of holies, or the most 
holy place. Now I find nothing like this in the 
use made of the word ‘ooos, which as far as I can 
discover, is applied only to persons, or beings 
susceptible of character. The ta ‘oota 4afid ™’, 
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cannot be accounted: an exception. ‘The word 
used by the Prophet is IDM chesed, benignitas, 
not TDM chasid, benignus, and is not improperly 
rendered in our version mercies. Nor is the 
‘eotovs yerpas of the Apostle ‘”, an exception, this 
being manifestly not a literal, but a tropical. use of 
the epithet, wherein that is applied to the instru- 
ment, which, in strictness, is applicable only to the 
agent; as when we say a slanderous tongue and 
guilty hands, we are always understood as apply- 
ing the qualities of slander and guilt, to the person 
of whose tongue and hands we are speaking. 


§ 5. Tossrrve, further, that even when ‘aytos 
is applied to persons, it has not always a relation 
to the moral character, but often to something 
which, in regard to the person, is merely circum- 
stantial and external. It is, in this respect, that 
the children of Israel-are called a holy nation, 
being consecrated by their circumcision, notwith- 
standing they were a rebellious and stiff-necked 
people, and rather worse, instead of better, than 
other nations; as their great legislator Moses 
often declares to them. In this sense the tribe of 
Levi was holier than any other tribe, purely be- 
cause selected for the sacred service; the priest- 
hood had more holiness than the other Levites, 
and the high-priest was the holiest of all. There 
was the same gradation in these, as in the courts 
and house of the temple. It is in this sense I 
understand the word ‘ayes, as applied to Aaron ; 
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They envied Moses, also, in the camp, and Aaron 
the saint of the Lord’*; tov aywov Kugiov. 
Aaron’s personal character does not seem to 
have entitled him to this distinction above Moses, 
and the whole nation. Nor does ‘the title seem 
to have been peculiarly applicable to him, in any 
other sense than that now mentioned, namely, 
that he was the only one of the people who car- 
ried on his forehead the signature of his conse- 
cration, holiness to the Lord, aytacue Kverov. 


§ 6. On the other hand, it does not appear, 
from any clear passage, either in the Old Testa- 
ment or in the New, that the Hebrew word 
chasid, or the Greek hosios, are susceptible of 
this interpretation. I say, any clear passage ; for 
I acknowledge there is one, the only one I-can 
find in either, wherein the application of this 
term, aS commonly understood, is similar to that 
of the other lately quoted from ‘the ‘Psalms. : It 
is in Moses’ benediction of the tribes, immediate- 
ly before his death: Of Levi he said, Let. thy 
Thummim and thy Urim be with thy holy one, 
whom thou didst prove at Massah, and with whom 
thou didst strive at: the waters of Meribah™*. Not 
to mention, that in the Samaritan copy of the 
Pentateuch (which in some things is’ more cor- 
rect than the Hebrew,) there is a different read- 
ing of the word here rendered oovos ; the whole 
passage 1s exceedingly obscure ; insomuch that 
it is impossible to say, with certainty, who is 
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here called chasidecha, which our translators have 
rendered thy holy one. The words which fol- 
low serve rather to increase the darkness, than to 
remove it. me 

Houbigant, in his valuable edition of the Old 
Testament, with a new Latin translation, and 
notes, will not admit that it can refer to Aaron, or 
his successors in the pontificate; and, in my 
judgment, supports his opinion with unanswerable 
reasons. One is that, the term chasid, hosios, is 
never applied to Aaron, nor to the priesthood in 
general, nor to any priest as such. Another is 
that, though we often hear of the people’s proving 
God at Massah, and contending with him at the 
waters of Meribah, we nowhere hear that they 
proved or tempted Aaron, and strove with him, 
there. Indeed, if they had been said to have 
tempted Moses, the expression, though unusual, 
had been less improper, because the immediate 
recourse of the people, in their strait, was to 
Moses. They chid with him, we are told, and 
were almost ready to stone him’”. Houbigant’s 
opinion is, that by thy holy one, is here meant 
Jesus Christ, who is distinguished by this appella- 
tion in the Book of Psalms. Thou wilt not suffer 
thy holy one, }\00 chasidecha, tov oovov cov, to 
see corruption’®. And to say that they strove 
with, tempted or proved Christ in the wilderness, 
is conformable to the language of Scripture. 
Neither let us tempt Christ, says Paul’, as some 
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of them also tempted, referring to what happened: 
in the desert, and were destroyed of serpents. 
Houbigant’s version (the words being understood 
as addressed to Levi, according to the original,) is 
Levi autem dixit, Thummim tuum, tuumque Urim 
vire sancti tut est, quem tu tentationis in loco ten- 
tasti, cui convitium fecisti, apud aguas contradic- 
tionis. It must be owned, that he has added some 
plausibility to his gloss upon the passage, by the 
turn he has given to the following verses. But it 
is sufficient for my purpose to say, in regard to 
the negative part of his remark, that he is cer- 
tainly right in maintaining that the expression does 
not refer to Aaron and his successors. But as to 
the positive part, that it refers to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, will perhaps be thought more’ question- 
able. His being styled thy holy one, tov ‘ootov 
gov, in words addressed to God, is not authority 
enough for understanding him to be meant by ta 
‘ootw cov, to thy holy one, in words addressed to 
Levi. 


§ 7. Bur to return: another difference in the 
application of the words ‘ayos and ‘ootos, is that 
the latter is sometimes found coupled with other 
epithets expressive of different good qualities, and 
applied to character or moral conduct, each ex- 
hibiting, as it were, a feature distinct from those 
exhibited by the rest. The word ‘aytos is not 
commonly accompanied with other epithets: when 
it is, they are of such a general nature, as rather 
to affect the whole character than separate parts 
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of it. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says of our Lord’, that he was ‘ootos, axaxos, 
apiayvtos, in the. common translation, holy, harm- 
less, undefiled.. But the English word holy, being 
general in its signification, adds nothing to. the 
import of the other epithets, especially of apiav- 
tos, and consequently does not hit the exact mean- 
ing of the word ‘ootos, which here probably de- 
notes pious ; the two other epithets, being em- 
ployed to express compendiously the regards due 
to others, and to himself. Paul has given us 
another example in his character of a bishop, 
who, he says*®, ought to be pidogevor, prdayatoy, 
Gapeova, dixa.ov, ootov, eyxoatyn. ‘To render the 
word ootos, in this verse holy, is chargeable with 
the same fault as in the former instance. The 
same thing holds also of the adverb ootos. Now 
the word aos is not included in this manner, in 
an enumeration of good qualities. It is commonly 
found single, or joined with other epithets equally 
general. The expression used by the Apostle’”, 
O Mev vomuos “aytos, xat “yn evtodn “ayia, xa dixaca, 
nat avaty : The law indeed is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and. just, and good—is no excep- 
tion; for we have no enumeration here of the 
virtues of an individual, but of the general good 
qualities that may be ascribed to God’s law. 
And though the terms are equally general, they 
are not synonymous; they present us with the 
different aspects of the same object. ‘To say that 
the law of God is holy, is to represent it as awful 
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to creatures such as we; to say it is just, is to 
remind us that it is obligatory ; and to say it is 
good, is to tell us, in other words, that it is 
adapted to promote ‘universal happiness, and 
therefore lovely. 


§ 8. Havine assigned my reasons for thinking 
that the two words oovos and ayos in the New 
Testament are not synonymous, I shall now, as I 
proposed, endeavour to ascertain the precise 
meaning of each. I believe it will appear, on ex- 
amination, that the affinity between the two Greek 
words, in their ordinary and classical acceptation, 
is greater than between the Hebrew words, in 
lieu of which they have been so generally sub- 
stituted by the Seventy. This, which may have 
originated from some peculiarity in .the idiom:of 
Alexandria, has, [ suppose, led the translators of 
both Testaments to regard them often‘as equiva- 
lent, and to translate them by the same word. 
The authors of the Vulgate in particular, have 
almost always employed sanctus in expounding 
both. This has misled most modern interpreters 
m the West. As to our own translators, the ex- 
ample has, doubtless, had some influence. Never- 
theless they have, in this, not so implicitly follow- 
ed the Vulgate, in their version of the Old Testa- 
ment, as in that of the New. Let it be premised, 
that the significations of words, in any nation, do 
not remain invariably the same. In a course of 
vears much fewer than two thousand, which are 
reckoned to have elapsed from the commence- 
ment to the finishing of the sacred canon, very 
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considerable changes happen in the meanings of 
words in the same language, and among the same 
people. Now, to trace the gradations and nicer 
shades of meaning, which distinguish different 
periods, is one of the most difficult, but most 
important, tasks of criticism. 


§ 9. ly regard to the word kadosh, hagios, I ac- 
knowledge that it does not seem to me to have 
had originally any relation to character or morals. 
Its primitive signification appears to have been 
clean; first, in the literal sense, as denoting free 
from all filth, dirt, or nastiness; secondly, as ex- 
pressing what, according to the religious ritual, 
was accounted clean. The first is natural, the se- 
cond ceremonial, cleanness. Some traces ‘of the 
first of these meanings we have in the Old Tes- 
tament, but nothing is more common there than 
the second, particularly in the Pentateuch. Again, 
as things are made clean to prepare them for 
being used (and the more important the use, the 
more carefully they are cleaned,) the term has 
been adopted to denote, thirdly, prepared, fitted, 
destined for a particular purpose, of what kind 
soever the purpose be; fourthly, and more es- 
pecially, consecrated, cr devoted to a religious 
use; fifthly, as things, so prepared and devoted, 
are treated with peculiar care and attention, to 
hallow or sanctify, comes to signify to honour, to 
reverence, to stand in awe of, and holy, to imply 
worthy of this treatment, that is, honourable, ven- 
erable, awful: sixthly, and lastly, as outward and 
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corporeal cleanness has, in all ages and languages 
been considered as an apt metaphor for moral pu- 
rity, it denotes guiltless, zrreproachable, which is 
at present, among Christians, the most common 
acceptation of the word. , 
- § 10. I suaty give an example or two of each 
of the six uses aforesaid, not confining myself to 
the adjective kadosh, but including its conjugates 
of the same root. First, that it denotes clean in 
the vulgar acceptation, is manifest from the pre- 
cept given to Israel in the desert, to be careful to 
keep the camp free from all odour’. ‘The rea- 
son assigned is in these words: For the Lord thy 
God walketh in the midst of thy camp, therefore 
shall thy camp be holy, YY) VIN xae eotae aye, 
that he see no unclean thing in thee, and turn away 
from thee. 

Another remarkable example of this meaning 
we have in the history of king Hezekiah, who is 
said to have given orders to the Levites *’, to 
sanctify the house of the Lord; the import of 
which order is explained by the words immediate- 
ly following, and carry forth the filthiness out of 
the holy place. The sacred service had, in the 
reign of the impious Ahaz, been for a long time 
totally neglected; the lamps were gone out, and 
the fire extinguished on the altars, both of burnt- 
offerings and of incense; nay, and the temple it- 
self had at length been absolutely deserted and 
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shut up. The king, intending to restore the re- 
ligious worship of Jehovah to its former splendour, 
saw that the first thing necessary was to make 
clean the house, with all its furniture, that they 
might be fit for the service. Frequent mention is 
made of this cleansing in the chapter above refer- 
red to, where it is sometimes called cleansing *”, 
sometimes sanctifying **; the Hebrew verbs 
WO tahar, and #71) kadash, being manifestly, 
through the whole chapter, used. indiscriminately. 
Both words are, accordingly, in this passage, ren- 
dered by the Seventy indifferently ayyfew and 
xataoiley, not ayavey; in the Vulgate mundare, 
expiare, and once sanctificare. In both the above 
examples the word holy is evidently the oppo- 
site of dirty, nasty, filthy, in the current accepta- 
tion of the terms. This, as being the simplest 
and most obvious, is probably the primitive 
sense. Things sensible first had names in 
every language. The names were afterwards 
extended to things conceivable and intellectual. 
This is according to the natural progress of 
knowledge. ’ 


§ 11. From this first signification, the transition 
is easy to that which, in the eye of the ceremonial 
law, is clean. One great purpose of. that law, 
though neither the only, nor the chief, purpose, 
is to draw respect to the religious service, by 
cuarding against every thing that might savour of 
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indecency or uncleanliness. The climate, as well 
as the nature of their service, rendered this more 
necessary than we are apt to imagine. Any thing 
which could serve as a security against infectious 
disorders in their public assemblies, whereof, as 
they lived in a hot climate, they were in much 
greater danger than we are, was a matter of the 
highest importance. Now, when once a fence 
is established by statute, it is necessary, in order 
to support its authority, that the letter of the 
statute should be the rule in all cases. Hence it 
will happen, that there may be a defilement in 
the eye of the Jaw, where there is no natural foul- 
ness at all. This I call ceremonial uncleanness, 
to express the reverse of which, the term holy is 
frequently employed. Thus, by avoiding to eat 
what was accounted unclean food, they sanctified 
themselves *°’; they were likewise kept holy by 
avoiding the touch of dead bodies, to avoid which, 
was particularly required of the priests, except in 
certain cases, they being obliged, by their minis- 
try, to be holier than others *”*. Moses is said ** 
to sanctify the people by making them wash 
their clothes, and go through the legal ceremo- 
nies of purification. Nor is it possible to doubt 
that, when men were ordered to sanctify them- 
selves directly, for a particular occasion, they were 
enjoined the immediate performance of something 
which could be visibly and quickly executed, 
and not the acquisition of a character, which is 
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certainly not the work of an hour or of a day. 
Thus the priests were to sanctify themselves, be- 
fore they approached the Lord on Sinai; and thus 
the people were commanded by Joshua to sanc- 
tify themselves, in the evening, that they might 
be prepared for seeing the wonders which God 
was to perform among them, next day’®. In 
the same sense, Joshua also is said to sanctify the 
people **. In this sense, we are also to under- 
stand what we are told of those who sanctified 
themselves, for the observance of that great pass- 
over which Hezekiah caused to be celebrated. 
What is termed sanctifying in one verse, is cleans- 
ing in another’. ‘To prevent being tedious, I do 
not repeat the whole passages, but refer to them 
in the margin; the reader may consult them at 
his leisure. 

Even in the New Testament, where the word 
is not so frequently used in the ceremonial sense, 
holy and unclean, ays and axadagtos, are 
contrasted as natural opposites. In one place 
in the Old Testament’, the Seventy have ren- 
dered the word kadosh “iemues as entirely equiv- 
alent, calling that pure or clean water, which, n 
Hebrew, is holt y water ; and oftener than once in 
the Targums or Chaldee paraphrases, the Hebrew 
kadosh is rendered, by their common term, for 
clean. ‘Thus, in that passage of the Prophet, 
“ Stand by thyself; come not near me, for | am 
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“ holier than thou,” the last clause is in Chaldee, 
“ T am cleaner than thou.” 


§ 12. In regard to the third sense, separated or 
prepared for a special purpose, there are several 
examples. The appointing of places for cities of 
refuge is, both in the original, and in the Septua- 
gint **‘, called sanctifying them. To make ready 
for war is, in several places, to sanctify war’. In 
such places, however,.the Seventy have not imi- 
tated the Hebrew penmen, probably thinking it too 
great a stretch for the Greek language to employ 
‘aytatve in this manner. In one place, men are said 
to be sanctified for destruction *, that is, devoted 
or prepared for it. T’o devote to a bad, even to 
an idolatrous use, is called to sanctify. Thus, 
both in Hebrew, and in Greek, Micah’s mother 
is said’, to sanctify the silver which she had 
devoted fer making an idol, for her and her family 
to worship. Pron this application, probably, has 
sprung such anomalous productions as WW 7p ke- 
deshah, a prostitute, and E*U1) kedeshim, Sod- 
omites. Noris this so strange as it may at first 
appear. Similar examples may be found in most 
tongues. The Latin sacer, which commonly sig- 
nifies sacred, holy, venerable, sometimes denotes 
the contrary, and is equivalent to scelestus. Muri 
sacra fames, the execrable thirst of gold. 
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§ 13. Te fourth meaning mentioned, was de- 
voted to religious or pious use. Thus Jeremiah 
was sanctified’, from the womb, in being ordain- 
ed a Prophet unto the nations; the priests and 
the Levites were sanctified or consecrated for 
their respective sacred offices. It were losing 
time to produce examples of an use so frequent- 
ly to be met with in Scripture, and almost in 
every page of the Books of Moses. In this 
sense, (for it admits degrees) the Jewish nation 
was called holy, they being consecrated to God by 
circumcision, the seal of his covenant; in this 
sense also, all who profess Christianity are denom- 
inated saints, having been dedicated to God in 
their baptism. 


§ 14. Or the fifth meaning, according to which, 
to hallow or sanctify denotes to respect, to hon- 
our, to venerate; and holy denotes respectable, 
honourable, venerable; we have many examples. 
Thus to hallow God is opposed to profaning his 
name’, that is, to treating him with irreverence 
and disrespect. It is opposed also to the display 
of a want of confidence in his power, and in his 
promise”. Itis inthis meaning the word is used, 
when we are required to sanctify the Sabbath, that 
is, to treat it with respect; and are commanded 
to pray that God’s name may be hallowed, that 
is, honoured, revered. It is in this meaning 
chiefly that the word seems, in a lower degree, 
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applied to angels, and, in the highest, to the Lord 
of heaven and earth. 

There are some things which incline me to 
conclude, that this is more properly the import 
of the word, at least in the application to God, 
than, as is commonly supposed, moral excellence 
in general. Doubtless, both the moral, and what 
are called the natural, attributes of God, may be 
considered as, in some respect, included, being 
the foundations of that profound reverence with 
which he ought ever to be mentioned, and more 
especially addressed by mortals. But it is worthy 
of our notice, that when the term holy is applied 
to God, and accompanied with other attributives, 
they are such as infuse fear rather than love, and 
suggest ideas of vengeance rather than of grace. 
When Joshua found it necessary to alarm the 
fears of an inconsiderate nation, he told them, Ye 
cannot serve the Lord, for he is a holy God, he ts 
a jealous God ; he will not forgive your transgres- 
sions and sins‘. Again, this epithet holy is more 
frequently than any other applied to God’s name. 
Now, if we consider what other epithets are thus 
applied in Scripture, we shall find that they are 
not those which express any natural or moral 
qualities abstractedly considered; they are not 
the names of essential attributes, but such only 
as suggest the sentiments of awe and reverence 
with which he ought to be regarded by every 
reasonable creature. No mention is made of 
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God’s wise name, powerful name, or true name, 
good name, or merciful name, faithful name, or 
righteous name ; yet all these. qualities, wisdom, 
power, truth, goodness, mercy, faithfulness, and 
righteousness, are, in numberless instances, as- 
cribed to God, as the eternal and immutable per- 
fections of his nature : but there is mention of his 
fearful name, his glorious name, his great name, 
his reverend name, and his excellent name, some- 
times even of his dreadful name, but oftenest of 
his holy name ; for all these terms are compara- 
tive, and bear an immediate reference to the sen- 
timents of the humble worshipper. Nay, as the 
epithet holy is often found in conjunction with 
some of the others above mentioned, which admit 
this application, they serve to explain it. Thus 
the Psalmist'’, Let them praise thy great and ter- 
rible name, for it is holy. Again’, Holy and 
reverend is his name. 

What was the display which Jehovah made to 
the Philistines, when his ark was in their posses- 
sion, a display which extorted from them the 
acknowledgment that the God of Israel is a holy 
God, before whom they could not stand? It was 
solely of sovereignty and uncontroullable power 
in the destruction of their idol god Dagon, and 
great numbers of the people. This filled them 
with such terror at the bare sight of the ark, 
the symbol of God’s presence, as was too much 
for them to bear. And indeed both the Greek 
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ayios, and the Latin sanctus, "admit the same 
meaning, and are often equivalent to augustus, 
venerandus. The former term augustus, Cas- 
talio has frequently, and not improperly, adopted 
in his version, when the Hebrew word kadosh 
is applied to God. The change of the epithet 
sanctus is not necessary; but if perspicuity be 
thought in a particular case to require it, I should 
prefer the latter term venerandus, as more ex- 
pressive of religious awe. Further, when the 
term holy is ascribed by angels to God, we 
find it accompanied with such words or gestures 
as are expressive of the profoundest awe and 
veneration. 

The description, action, and exclamation of the 
seraphim in Isaiah ‘‘, lead our thoughts more to 
the ideas of majesty and transcendent glory than 
to those of amoral nature. I saw the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lofty, and his train filled 
the temple: above it stood the seraphim: each one 
had six wings: with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fly. And one cried to another and said, Holy. 
holy, holy ts Jehovah the God of hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory. And the pillars of the 
porch were shaken by the voice of him that cried ; 
and the house was filled with smoke. very 
thing in this description is awful and majestic. 
That he is the Lord of hosts who dwelleth on 
high, in whose august presence even the seraphim 
must veil their faces, and that the whole earth is 
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. 
full of his glory, are introduced as the ground of 
ascribing to him thrice, in the most solemn man- 
ner, the epithet holy. 

There is a passage pretty similar to this in the 
Apocalypse’. The four beasts (or, as the word 
ought to be rendered, living creatures,) had each 
of them six wings about him, and they were full 
of eyes within ; and they rest not day and night, 
saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty, 
who was, and is, and is to come. And when 
those creatures give glory, and honour, and thanks, 
to him that sitteth on the throne, who liveth for 
ever and ever; the four and twenty elders fall 
down before him that sitteth on the threne, and 
worship him that liveth for ever and ever, and cast 
their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to receive glory; and honour, 
and power ; for thou hast created all things, and 
for thy pleasure they are, and they were created. 
Here every circumstance points to the majesty, 
power, and dominion, not to the moral perfections 
of God; the action and doxology of the elders 
make the best comment on the exclamation of the 
four living creatures, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty, &c. 

It is universally admitted, that to hallow or 
sanctify the name of God, is to venerate, to 
honour it. According to analogy, therefore, to 
affirm that the name of God is holy, is to af- 
firm that it is honourable, that it 1s venerable. 
Nay, in the same sense, we are said to sanctify 
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God himself; that is, to make him the object of 
our veneration and awe. In this way, to sanctify 
God, is nearly the same as to fear him, differing 
chiefly in degree, and may be opposed to an un- 
due fear of man. ‘Thus it is employed by the 
Prophet , Say not, 4 confederacy to all them to 
whom this people shall say, a confederacy, neither 
fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the 
Lord of hosts himself, and let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread. But nothing can 
give a more apposite example. of this_use than 
the words of Moses to Aaron’, on occasion 
of the terrible fate of Aaron’s two sons, Nadab 
and Abihu. This is that the Lord spake, I will 
be sanctified in them that come nigh me ; and be- 
fore all the people I will be glorified. Their 
transgression was, that they offered before the 
Lord strange fire, or what was, not the peculiar 
fire of the altar, lighted originally from heaven, 
but ordinary fire kindled from their own hearth , 
an action which, in the eye of that dispensation, 
must be deemed the grossest indignity. Spen- 
cer’ has well expressed the sense of the pas- 
sage in these words: “ Deum sanctum esse, id 
“est, a quavis persona vel eminentia, incompara- 
“ bili nature suze excellentia, separatum, ideoque 
“ postulare, ut sanctificetur, id est, auguste, de- 
“core, et ritu nature sue separate, imaginem 
“ quandam ferente, colatur.” 
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§ 15. Tue sixth and last sense mentioned, was 
moral purity and innocence, a sense which, by a 
very natural turn of thinking, arises out of the 
two first meanings assigned, namely, clean in the 
common import of the word, and clean in the 
eye of the ceremonial law. This meaning might, 
in respect of its connection with these, have been 
ranked in the third place. But, because I con- 
sider this as originally a metaphorical use of the 
word, and requiring a greater degree of refine- 
ment than the other meanings, I have reserv- 
ed it for the last. This acceptation is accordingly 
much more frequent in the New Testament than 
in the Old. In the latter, it oftener occurs in the 
prophetical and devotional writings, than in the 
Pentateuch, and the other historical books, where 
we never find holy mentioned in the description 
of a good character. ‘This, in-my judgment, 
merits a more particular attention than seems to 
have been given it. In what is affirmed express- 
ly in commendation of Noah, Abraham, or any 
of the Patriarchs, of Moses, Joshua, Job, David, 
Hezekiah, or any of the good kings of Israel or 
Judah, or any of the Prophets or ancient wor- 
thies, except where there is an allusion to a sacred 
office, the term kadosh, holy, is not once employ- 
ed. Now there is hardly another general term, as 
just, good, perfect, upright, whereof, in such cases, 
we do not find examples. Yet there is no epithet 
which occurs oftener, on other occasions, than 
that whereof I am speaking. But, in the time of 
the Evangelists, this moral application of the 
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corresponding word hagios was become more fa- 
miliar; though the other meanings were not ob- 
solete, as they are almost all at present. Herod 
is said to have known that Jchn the Baptist was 
a just man and a holy*’. There is nothing like 
this in all the Old Testament. When David 
pleads that he is holy ®, it is not the word kadosh 
that he uses. The many injunctions to holiness 
given in the law, as has been already hinted, have 
at least a much greater reference to ceremonial 
purity, than to moral. The only immorality, 
against which they sometimes seem immediately 
pointed, is idolatry, it being always considered, in 
the law, as the greatest degree of defilement in 
both senses, ceremonial and moral. 

But, as every vicious action is a transgression 
of the law, holiness came gradually to be opposed 
to vice of every kind. The consideration of this, 
as a stain on the character, as what sullies the 
mind, and renders it similarly disagreeable to a 
virtuous man, as dirt renders the body to a cleanly 
man, has been common in most nations. Meta- 
phors, drawn hence, are to be found, perhaps, 
in every language. As the ideas of a people be- 
come more spiritual and refined, and, which is a 
natural consequence, as ceremonies sink in their 
estimation, and virtue rises, the secondary and 
metaphorical use of such terms grows more habit- 
ual, and often, in the end, supplants the primitive 
and proper. ‘This has happened to the term 
holiness, as now commonly understood by Chris- 
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tians, or rather to the onginal terms so rendered. 
It had, in a good measure, happened, but not en- 
tirely, in the language of the Jews, in the days of 
our Lord and his Apostles. The exhortations to 
holiness, in the New Testament, are evidently to 
be understood of moral purity, and of that only. 
On other occasions, the words holy, and saints, 
aytot, even in the New Testament, ought to be 
explained in conformity to the fourth meaning 
above assigned, devoted or consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. 


§ 16. Havine illustrated these different senses, 
I shall consider an objection that may be offered 
against the interpretation here given of the word 
holy, when applied to God, as denoting awful, 
venerable. Is not, it may be said, the imitation of 
God, in holiness, enjoined as a duty? And 
does not this imply, that the thing itself must 
be the same in nature, how different soever in 
degree, when ascribed to God, and when enjoined 
onus? As I did not entirely exclude this sense, 
to wit, moral purity, from the term, when applied 
to the Deity, I readily admit that, in this injunc- 
tion in the New Testament, there .may be a 
particular reference to it. But it is not neces- 
sary, that, in such sentences, there be so perfect 
a coincidence of signification, as seems, in the 
objection, to be contended for. ‘The words are, 
Be ye holy, for (not as) Tam holy. In the pas- 
sage where this precept first occurs, it 1s mani- 
fest, from the context, that the scope of the 
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charge given to the people, is to avoid ceremonial 
impurities ; those particularly that may be con- 
tracted by eating unclean meats, and above all, 
by eating insects and reptiles, which are called 
an abomination. Now, certainly, in this inferior 
acceptation, the term is utterly imapplicable to 
God: But what entirely removes the difficulty, is, 
that the people are said, by a participation in such 
unclean food, to make themselves abominable. 
To this the precept, Sanctify yourselves, and be 
ye holy, stands in direct epposition. There is 
here, therefore, a coincidence of the second and 
fifth meanings of the word holy, which are con- 
nected, in their application to men, as the means 
and the end, and therefore ought both to be under- 
stood as comprehended; though the latter alone 
is applicable to God. Now, as the opposite of 
abominable is estimable, venerable, the import of 
the precept, Sanctify yourselves, manifestly is, ‘ Be 
‘careful, by a strict attention to the statutes ye 
‘have received concerning purity, especially in 
‘what regards your food, to avoid the pollution 
‘of your body ; maintain thus a proper respect for 
‘your persons, that your religious services may 
‘be esteemed by men, and accepted of God; for 
‘remember that the God whom ye serve, as being 
‘pure and perfect, is entitled to the highest es- 
‘teem and veneration. Whatever, therefore, may 
‘be called slovenly, or what his law has pronounc- 
‘ed impure in his servants, is an indignity offered 
‘by them to their master, which he will certainly 
‘ resent.’ 
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But as an artful gloss or paraphrase will some- 
times mislead, I shall subjoin the plain words of 
Scripture *’, which come in the conclusion of a 
long chapter, wherein the laws relating to cleanli- 
ness in animal food, in beasts, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, are laid down. Whatsoever goeth upon 
the belly, and whatsoever goeth upon all four, or 
whatsoever hath more feet among all creeping 
things, that creep upon the earth; them ye shail 
not eat, for they are an abomination. Ye shall not 
make yourselves abominable with any creeping 
thing that creepeth, neither shall ye make your- 
selves unclean with them, that ye should be defiled 
thereby. Kor Iam the Lord your God; ye shall 
therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy ; 
for Lam holy: neither shall ye defile yourselves 
with any manner of creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. For Iam the Lord that bringeth 
you up out of the land of Egypt, to be your God ; 
ye shall therefore be holy, for Iam holy. It is 
plain that any other interpretation of the word 
holy than that now given, would render the whole 
passage incoherent. 


§ 17. Now, to come to the word TDN chasid, 
ootos, this is a term which properly and originally 
expresses a mental quality, and that only, in the 
same manner as pT tsaddik, dtxatos just, [VIN 
amon, motos faithful, -and several others. Nor is 
there any material variation of meaning that the 
word seems to have undergone at different pe- 
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riods. The most common acceptation is, humane, 
merciful, beneficent, benign. When there appears 
to be a particular reference to the way wherein 
the person stands affected to God and religion, 
it means pious, devout. In conformity to this 
sense, our translators have, in several places in 
the Old Testament, rendered it godly. The 
phrase oz ootot tov Oeov is, therefore, not improper- 
ly rendered the saints of God, that is, his pious 
servants. It most probably, as was hinted before, 
means pious in what is said of our Lord, that he 
WaS 6010s, axax0S, autavtos, as it seems to have been . 
the intention of the sacred writer to comprehend, 
in few words, his whole moral character respecting 
God, the rest of mankind, and himself. In the 
enumeration which Paul gives to Titus *’, of the 
virtues whereof a bishop ought to be possessed, 
it is surely improper to explain any of them by a 
general term equally adapted to them all; since 
nothing can be plainer than that his intention is to 
denote, by every epithet, some quality not expres- 
sed before. His words are gthokevoy, prdayatoy, 
sapoova, dixatoy, octov, eyxeaty. ‘To render octov 
holy (though that were in other places a proper 
version) would be’ here in effect the same as to 
omit it altogether. If the sense had been pious, 
it had probably been either the first or the last in 
the catalogue. As it stands, I think it ought to be 
rendered humane. 

There are certain words which on some occa- 
sions, are used with greater, and on others, with 
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less, latitude. Thus the word dexacos sometimes 
comprehends the whole of our duty to God, 
our neighbour, and ourselves; sometimes it in- 
cludes only the virtue of justice. When ‘oe dexacoe 
is opposed to ‘ot zovygo, the former is the case, 
and it is better to render it the righteous, and 
dixatoovrvy righteousness; but when dexacos or 
dixatoovvy occur in a list with other virtues, it is 
better to render them just or justice. Sometimes 
the word is employed in a sense which has been 
called forensic, as being derived from judicial pro- 
cecdings. He that justifieth the wicked, says Sol- 
omon™, and he that condemneth the just, even they 
both are abomination to the Lord.. The word 
wicked, means no more here than guilty, and the 
word just, guiltless of the crime charged. In like 
manner ‘oototys, in one or two instances, may be 
found in the New Testament, in an extent of 
signification greater than usual. In such cases it 
may be rendered sanctity, a word rather more 
expressive of what concerns manners than holi- 
NESS 1S. 


§ 18. Bur, as a further evidence that the He- 
brew word 7°DM chasid, is not synonymous with 
LNT kadosh, and'consequently neither ‘oovos with 
eytos, it must be observed, that the abstract TON 
chesed, is not once rendered by the Seventy ‘oovorys, 
or, by our interpreters, holiness, though the con- 
crete is almost always rendered ‘oovos in Greek, and 
often holy in English. This substantive, on the 
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contrary, is translated in the Septuagint, <Azos, 
EAEnwoovvy, olxtElonua, EAnis, yapts, or some such 
term ; once, indeed, and but once,‘oota. In En- 
glish it is translated kindness, favour, grace, mer- 
cy, loving-kindness, pity, but never holiness. ‘The 
analogy of language, (unless use were clear 
against it, which is not the case here) would 
lead us to think, that there must be a nearer 
relation in meaning than this, between the sub- 
stantive and the adjective formed from it. Yet 
worthy does not more evidently spring from worth, 
than TDM chasid, springs from TDM chesed. Of 
the term last mentioned it may be proper just to 
observe, that there is also an anomalous use (like 
that remarked in kadosh,) which assigns it a 
meaning, the reverse of its usual signification, 
answering to avouta, ovetdos, flagitium, probrum. 
But it is only in two or three places that the word 
occurs in this acceptation. 


§ 19. I sHary conclude with observing, that 
chasid or hosios is sometimes applied to God ; 
in which case, there can be little doubt of: its 1m- 
plying merciful, bountiful, gracious, lberal, or 
benign. ‘The only case, wherein it has an affinity 
in meaning to the English words saint or holy, is 
when it expresses pious affections towards. God. 
‘As these cannot be attributed to God himself, 
the term, when used of him, ought to be under- 
stood, according to its most frequent accepta- 
tion. The Psalmist’s words, which, in the com- 
mon version, are™‘, Zhe Lord is righteous in all 
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his ways, and holy, chasid, in all his works, 
would have been more truly, as well as intelligi- 
bly and emphatically rendered, The Lord is just 
in all his ways, and bountiful in all his works. 
There is not equal reason for translating in the 
same manner the Greek hosios, when applied to 
God in the New Testament. Though hosios, in 
the Septuagint, commonly occupies the place of 
chasid, it does not always. It is sometimes em- 
ployed in translating the Hebrew words © 
tham, perfect, and WW jasher, upright. Once it 
is used for this last term when applied to God™. 
Those words, therefore, ‘ote wovos ‘ootos**, in an 
address to God, ought to be translated, for thou 
alone art perfect, rather than bountiful or gra- 
cious. The addition of uovos to the other epithet, 
is a sufficient ground for this preference. The 
context also favours it. But, in the more com- 
mon acceptation of the term ‘oovos hosios, there 
is this difference between it and ‘aytos hagios, as 
applied to God, that the latter appellation repre- 
sents the Deity as awful, or rather terrible; the 
former as amiable. The latter checks all ad- 
vances on our part. We are ready to cry with 
the men of Bethshemesh”®’, Who is able to stand 
before this holy God 2? ‘The former emboldens 
us to approach. Thus they are so far from being 
synonymous in this application, that they may 
rather be contrasted with each other. As to their 
import, when applied to men, the word aytos, in 
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the best sense, still retains so much of its origin, 
as to appear rather a negative character, denoting 
a mind without stain; whereas the term ‘ootos is 
properly positive, and implies, in its utmost ex- 
tent, both piety and benevolence. 


§ 20. In regard to the manner of translating 
kadosh in the Old Testament, and hagios in the 
New; when all circumstances are considered, I 
think it safest to retain very generally the com- 
mon version holy. ‘The same remark holds near- 
ly also of the conjugates. It is very true that 
the sense of the original, in many places, does not 
entirely suit the meaning which we affix to that 
word. Butit is certain, on the other hand, that 
we have no one word that answers so well in all 
cases. ‘To change the term with each variation 
in meaning, would be attended with great incon- 
veniency, and, in many cases, oblige the translator 
to express himself either unintelligibly, and, to 
appearance, inconsequentially, or too much in the 
manner of the paraphrast. On the other hand, as 
the English term holy is somewhat indefinite in 
respect of meaning, and in a manner appropriated 
to religious subjects, nothing can serve better to 
ascertain and illustrate the scriptural use than 
such uniformity ; and the scriptural use of a word 
hardly current in common discourse, cannot fail to 
fix the general acceptation. But this would not 
hold of any words, in familiar use, on ordinary 
subjects. With regard to such, any deviation from 
the received meaning would, to common readers, 
prove the occasion of perplexity at least, if not 
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of error. But chasid in the Old Testament, and 
hosios in the New (except when used substan- 
tively, where it may be rendered saint,) ought, 
when it respects the disposition towards God, to 
be translated pious ; when it respects the disposi- 
tion towards men, gracious, kind, humane. 


PART V. 


Knovocsv, evayyehiferv, xatayyedlety, ann dudacxerv. 


Tue only other specimen I shall here give of 
words supposed to be synonymous, or nearly so, 
‘shall be xnovacewv, evayyehifer, xatayyeAdew, and 
didaoxecy all nearly related, the former three being 
almost always rendered in English to preach, and 
the last to teach. My intention is, not only to 
point out exactly the differences of meaning in 
these words, but to evince that the words where- 
by the two former are rendered in some, perhaps 
most, modern languages, do not entirely reach the 
meaning of the original terms ; and, in some mea- 
sure, by consequence, mislead most readers. It 
happens, in a tract of ages, through the gradual 
alterations which take place in laws, manners, 
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rites, and customs, that words come, as it were, 
along with these, by imperceptible degrees, to 
vary considerably from their primitive significa- 
tion. Perhaps it is oftener than we are aware, to 
be ascribed to this cause, that the terms employed 
by translators, are found so feebly to express the 
meaning of the original. 


§ 2. Tue first of the words above mentioned, 
xnovocety, rendered to preach, is derived from 
xnovg, rendered preacher, whence also xyoevypa, 
rendered a preaching. ‘The primitive xyoev§ sig- 
nifies properly both herald and common crier, 
and answers exactly to the Latin word caduceator 
in the first of these senses, and to preco in the 
second. The verb xyevocew is accordingly to 
cry, publish, or proclaim authoritatively, or by 
commission from another, and the noun xyevype 
is the thing published or proclaimed. 'The word 
xnev& occurs only twice in the Septuagint, and 
once in the apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus, and 
evidently means in them all erier. The other 
sense of the word, namely, herald, or messenger 
of important intelligence between princes and 
states, is nearly related, as the same persons had 
often the charge of carrying such embassies, and 
of proclaiming war or peace: but it is not quite 
the same. In the New Testament the word 
seems to partake of both senses, but more evi-. 
dently of that of crier. And to this sense the 
derivatives xyevoca and xyevyya, more properly 
accord than to the other: for, to discharge’ the 
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office of herald is, in Greek, xyeuxevery, and the 
office itself xnovxevors. But these words, though 
frequent in classical writers, are not found in 
Scripture. The word xyevé occurs but thrice in 
the New Testament, once in each of the Epistles 
to Timothy’, wherein Paul calls himself xnevé 
xat amootodos ; and once it is used by the Apostle . 
Peter, who, speaking of Noah, calls him’ xnové 
dixavoovrns. The word xyevyua occurs but in 
three places in the Septuagint, and imports in. 
them all proclamation or thing proclaimed. In 
one of those places it relates to that made by the 
Prophet Jonah, through the streets of Nineveh, 
called, as in the Gospel, preaching’, and in 
another’, is, in the common version, rendered 
proclamation. In the New Testament it occurs 
eight times, and is always rendered preaching. 
In two of those places it relates to Jonah’s proc- 
lamation in Nineveh. The verb xnovocw occurs 
in the New Testament about five and twenty 
times, always in nearly the same sense: J pro- 
claim, predico, palam annuncio. In at least 
twelve of these cases it relates solely to precla- 
mations made by human authority, and denotes 
in them all fo warn, or, by crying out, to adver- 
tise people openly of any thing done or to be 
done, or danger to be avoided. This may be 
called the primitive sense of the word, and in this 
sense it will be found to be oftenest employed in 
the New ‘Testament. 
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§ 3. Now if it be asked, whether this suits the 
import of the English word, to preach, by which 
it is almost always rendered in the common ver- 
sion of this part of the canon, I answer that, in 
my judgment, it does not entirely suit it. Yo 
preach, is defined, by Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
“to pronounce a public discourse upon sacred 
subjects.” ‘This expresses, with suflicient exact- 
ness, the idea we commonly affix to the term. 
For, we may admit, that the attendant circum-. 
stances of church, pulpit, text, worship, are but 
appendages. But the definition, given by the 
English lexicographer, cannot be called an inter- 
pretation of the term xyevoow, as used in Scrip- 
ture. For, so far is it from being necessary that 
the xyevyya should be a discourse, that it may 
be only a single sentence, and a very short sen- 
tence too. Nay, to such brief notifications we 
shall find the term most frequently applied. Be- 
sides the word xyoevocw, and xyoevypa, were 
adopted, with equal propriety, whether the sub- 
ject were sacred or civil. Again, though the 
verb xyovcow always implied public notice of 
some event, either accomplished, or about to be 
accomplished, often accompanied with a warning, 
to do or forbear something; it never denoted 
either a comment on, or explanation of, any doc- 
trine, critical observations on, or illustrations of, 
any subject, or a chain of reasoning, in proof of a 
particular sentiment. And, if so, to pronounce 
publicly such a discourse as, with us, is denomi- 
nated sermon, homily, lecture, or preaching, would, 
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by no means, come within the meaning of the 
word xnevocw, in its first and common accep- 
tation. It is, therefore, not so nearly synony- 
mous with didacxo, J teach, as is now commonly 
imagined. 


§ 4. Bur, that we may be more fully satisfied 
of this, it will be necessary to examine more 
‘closely the application of the word in the Gospels, 
and inthe Acts. The first time it occurs, is in the 
account that is given of our Lord’s harbinger **. Jn 
those days came John the Baptist, xngvocav ev tm 
coenua ts Tovdaas, xat Atyov, making proclama- 
tion in the wilderness of Judea, and saying. Now, 
what was it that he cried, or proclaimed in the 
wilderness? It immediately follows, Metavoste: 
nyyine yao n Bacthsa tav ovgavay. Reform; for 
the reign of heaven approacheth. ‘This is, literally, 
his xynovyne, proclamation, or preaching, stript of 
the allegorical language in which it is clothed by 
the Prophet’, as quoted in the next verse, to 
this effect: For this is he to whom Isaiah alludeth 
in these words, The cry of a crier in the desert, 
“ Prepare a way for the Lord, make his road 
“ straight.” Hence we may learn, what the Evan- 
gelists call Bamtopa petravotas, which John preach- 
ed for the remission of sins. He proclaimed to all 
within hearing, that if they would obtain the par- 
don of former offences, they must now enter on 
a new life; for that the reign of the Messiah was 
just about to commence ; and, as a pledge of their 
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intended reformation, and an engagement to it, he 
called on all to come and be baptized by him, con- 
fessing their sins. 

Another public intimation, which John made to 
the people, and to which the word xyevecw is also 
applied, we have in Mark: He proclaimed, say- 
ing, “ After me cometh one mightier than I, whose 
“shoe latchet Tam not worthy to stoop down and 
“auntie. Lindeed baptize you in water, but he will 
“baptize you in the holy Spirit.’ Such short 
calls, warnings, notices, or advertisements, given 
with a loud voice to the multitude, from whom- 
soever, and on what subject soever, come under 
the notion of xyevyuata, as used in Scripture. To 
the particular moral instructions which John gave 
the people severally, according to their different 
professions, the word xyevecery is not applied, but 
naogaxadhev, to admonish, to exhort”. Ioiha 
LEV OVY XUL EtTEQa TAQaxGAaY EvyyyEht{stO TOY AaoY’ 
Which is very improperly translated, 4nd many 
other things 1 his exhortation preached he unto 
the people. IIohAa is manifestly construed with 
napaxahdov, not with evyyyedivero, whose only regi- 
men is tov Aaov. The meaning is therefore: c- 
companied with many other exhortations, he pub- 
lished the good news to the people. 


§ 5. Ler us next consider in what manner the 
term xnovoow is applied to our Saviour. The first 


time we find it used of him’™, the very same 
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proclamation or preaching is ascribed to him, 
which had been ascribed to John the Baptist. 
Reform, for the reign of heaven approacheth. With 
giving this public notice he also began his minis- 
try. Again, we are told”, that he went over all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and xneve- 
gov to Evayyehiov tys Bactheas, proclaiming the 
good news of the reign. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the same proclamation is here meant, which 
is quoted above from the same chapter. Nor is 
this the only place wherein this expression 1s 
used of our Lord’. Again, it is applied to 
Jesus Christ by the Prophet Isaiah, as quoted 
in’ the Gospel *”, as to which I shall only observe 
at present (having made some remarks on the 
passage in the preceding Dissertation *”,) that the 
word xyeveow, which twice occurs in it, is used 
solely in relation to those things which were 
wont to be notified by proclamation. In the last 
clause, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, 
there is a manifest allusion to. the jubilee, which 
was always proclaimed by sound of trumpet, and 
accompanied with a proclamation of liberty to all 
the bondmen and bondwomen among them. It 
was by proclamation, also, that Cyrus gave free- 
dom to the captives of Judah, to return to their 
native land. I- need only add, that the word 
xnevoow is sometimes applied to our Lord indefin- 
itely, where we are-not told what he proclaimed 
or preached. In such cases, the rules of inter- 
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pretation invariably require, that the expressions 
which are indefinite and defective, be explained 
by those which are definite and full; and that, by 
consequence, they be understood to signify, that — 
he gave public warning of the Messiah’s approach- 
ing reign. 


. §6. Lastiy, as to the application of the term 
to the Apostles: its first appearance is in the in- 
structions which their Lord gave them, along 
with their first mission to the cities and villages 
of Israel. As ye go, says he*”’, xngvocste AEyortes, 
proclaim, saying, nyyixe “y Bactdea tay oveavay, 
the reign of heaven approacheth. Were we have 
the very words of their preaching, or proclama- 
tion, expressly given them. ‘To the same _pur- 
pose, another Evangelist tells us *°, Ameotechey av- 
tovs xnovoceyv tyv Bactdeay tov Oeov, which is 
literally, He commissioned them to proclaim the 
reign of God. ‘The same is doubtless. to be un- 
derstood by Mark, who acquaints us **, LésaPor- 
Tes ExNQUEGOY iva pEtavonswot; Which is saying, 
in effect, that wherever they went they made the 
same proclamation, which had been made by their 
Master, and his precursor, before them. Reform, 
for the reign of heaven approacheth. Now, it de- 
serves our notice, that we nowhere find such an 
order as didaoxete Aeyovtes, teach saying, where 
the express words of their teaching are prescrib- 
ed. It was necessary that this should differ in 
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manner, according to the occasion, and be suit- 
ed to the capacities and circumstances of the per- 
sons to be taught, and therefore, that it should be 
left to the discretion of the teacher. No variation 
was necessary, or even proper, in the other, which 
was no more than the public notification of a fact, 
with a warning to prepare themselves. 

In the charge which our Lord gave to his Apos- 
tles, after his resurrection, he says*”, Go through- 
out all the world, xnovgave to svayyehtov, proclaim 
the good news to the whole creation. And as the 
call to reformation was enforced by the promise of 
remission in the name of Christ, these are also 
said * xnovyOnvat sts mavta ta eOvn, to have been 
proclaimed to all nations. Indemnity for past sins 
is the foundation of the call to reform, with which 
the proclamation of the reign of God was always 
accompanied. It is proper to remark, that the 
form, nyvyixe yao, used first by the Baptist, then by 
our Lord himself, and lastly, by his disciples in 
his lifetime, is never repeated after his resurrec- 
tion. And we have reason to believe, from the 
material alteration in circumstances which then 
took place, that they have then said, not as former- 
ly, nyyexe but nate yao “yn Bacthera tov oveavav. 
The reign of heaven, that is, of the Messiah, is 
come. 


§ 7. Furtuer, I must take notice, that though 
announcing publicly the reign of the Messiah, 
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comes always under the denomination, xyevadervy; 
no moral instructions, or doctrinal explanations, 
given either by our Lord, or by his Apostles, are 
ever, either in the Gospels, or in the Acts, so 
denominated. Thus, that most instructive dis- 
course of our Lord, the longest that is recorded 
in the Gospel, commonly named his sermon on 
the mount, is called teaching by the Evangelists, 
both in introducing it, and after the conclusion*”. 
Opening his mouth, sdidacxev avtovs, he taught 
them, saying : and, when Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished, sat tm ddWayn 
avtov, at his doctrine, his manner of teaching. It 
is added, nv vag duucxay avtouvs ; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes. He is said to have been employed in 
teaching *”, when the wisdom, which shone forth 
in his discourses, excited the astonishment of all 
who heard him. In like manner, the instructions 
he gave by parables, are called teaching the peo- 
ple, not preaching to them*”; and those given. 
in private to his Apostles, are in the same way 
styled*” teaching, never preaching. And if teach- 
ing and preaching be found sometimes coupled 
together, the reason appears to be, because their 
teaching, in the beginning of this new dispensa- 
tion, must have been frequently introduced by 
announcing the Messiah, which alone was preach- 
ing. ‘The explanations, admonitions, arguments, 
and motives, that followed, came under the 
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denomination of teaching. Nor does any thing 
else, spoken by our Lord and his disciples, in his 
lifetime, appear to have been called preaching, 
but this single sentence, Metavozte: nyyixe yao “n 
Bacise tov oveaverv. Inthe Acts of the Apos- 
tles, the difference of meaning in the two words 
is carefully observed. ‘The former is always a 
general and open declaration of the Messiah’s 
reign, called emphatically, the good news, or gos- 
pel ; or, which amounts to the same, the announc- 
ing of the great foundation of our hope, the Mes- 
siah’s resurrection : the latter comprehends every 
kind of instruction, public or private, that is 
necessary for illustrating the nature and laws of 
this kingdom, for confuting gainsayers, persuading 
the hearers, fer confirmmg and comforting be- 
lievers. The proper subject of each is fitly ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of this book’” ; where, 
speaking of Paul, then confined at Rome, in a 
hired house, the author tells us, that he received 
all who came to him, xyovocav tny Bactdeay tov 
Ozov, xat diwWacxav ta megt tov Kvotov Inoov 
Xgistov. Announcing to them the reign of God, 
and instructing them in every thing that related to 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 


§ 8. Ler it also be observed that, m all the 
quotations in the Gospels, from the ancient Pro- 
phets, neither the word xyeveca, nor any of its 
conjugates, is applied to any of them beside Jo- 
nah. What is quoted from the rest, is said to 
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have been spoken, or foretold, or prophesied, but 
never preached. Jonah’s prophecy to the Nin- 
vites, on the contrary, is but twice quoted; and it is 
in both places called xyevyua, rendered preaching, 
properly cry,.or proclamation. ‘The same name 
it has, in the book itself, in the Septuagint, and 
with great propriety, according to the explanation 
above given of the word, for it was a real procla- 
mation which God required him to make through 
the streets of Niniveh. Thus he is charged’, 
Go to Niniveh, that great city, and preach to tt 
the preaching that I bid thee. The very words 
are prescribed. It may be observed here, by the 
way, that both m the Hebrew, and in the Greek, 
it is the same word which is here rendered preach, 
and in verse fifth, proclaim, when used in refer- 
ence to a fast appointed by the king of Niniveh, 
for averting the divine anger, and notified to the 
people by proclamation. In obedience to the 
command of God, Jonah began to enter into the 
city, a day’s journey, and to cry, as he had been 
bidden. Now, what was the preaching which 
God put into his mouth? It was neither more 
nor less than this, Yet forty days, and Niniveh. 
shall be overthrown. ‘This warning the Prophet, 
at proper distances, repeated as he advanced. 

In one passage of the Apocalypse*”, the word 
occurs so manifestly in the same sense, that it 1s 
one of the two places (for there are no more) in 
the New Testament, wherein our translators have 
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rendered it proclaim: If saw a strong angel pro- 
claaming with a loud voice, Who is worthy to open 
the book, and to loose the seals thereof? 'That is, 
whosoever is worthy to open the book and to 
loose its seals, may come and do it. This is the 
whole of the angel’s xyevyua, preaching or proc- 
lamation. In the Acts and Epistles, we find the 
verb xyovccw followed by toy Xgotoyv, tov inoovy, 
or something equivalent. This is entirely proper. 
To proclaim the advent of the Messiah, and that 
Jesus is the person, was the first step of their um- 
portant charge, and necessarily preceded their 
teaching and explaining his doctrine, or imculcat- 
ing his precepts. é 


§ 9. So much for the primitive and most com- 
mon meaning of the word xyevcow in the New 
Testament. But, as few words in any language 
remain perfectly univocal, I own there are some 
instances in which the term is employed in this 
part of Scripture with greater latitude. The first 
and most natural extension of the word is when 
it is used by hyperbole for publishing any how, 
divulging, making a thing to be universally talked 
of. ‘The first instance of this is where we are 
told of the leper that was cleansed by our Lord, 
and charged not to divulge the manner of his 
cure. But he went out, says the historian?", and 
began to publish rt much, xnevocevy xohhe. So our 
translators, very properly, render the word. In 
some other places we find it in the same sense, 
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and in the same way rendered’. All the in- 
stances are similar, in that they relate to miracu- 
lous cures performed by our Lord, which some of 
those who received, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tion given them, were every where assiduous to 
divulge. Not that they did literally proclaim 
them, by crying aloud in the public places, but 
that they made the matter as well known, as 
though this method had been taken. Such hy- 
perbolical idioms are to be found in all languages. 
How common is it to say of profligates, that they 
proclaim their infamy to all the world ? because 
their lives make it as notorious, as it could be 
made by proclamation. It is in the same sense of 
publishing, and by the same figure, that proclaim- 
ing from the house-tops** is opposed to whisper- 
ing in the ear. Nor is it certain, that the words 
xnovooo and xyovywa have any other meaning 
than those above specified in the Gospels and 
Acts. 


§ 10. Tur only remaining sense of the words 
which I find in the New Testament, and which 
answers to the import of the English words, 
preach and preaching, seems to be peculiar to the 
writings of Paul. Thou, says he*’, who teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? Thou that 
preachest, ‘o xnevocwyv, a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal? The two clauses illustrate each other, 
and show that xyevec in the latter has nearly the 
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same import with didecxe in the former. For, 
though we may speak properly of proclaiming 
laws, and thou shalt not steal, is doubtless of the 
number ; it is only of laws newly enacted, or at 
least not before promulgated, that we use that 
expression. ‘The law here spoken of was sufh- 
ciently known and acknowledged every where ; 
but, though there was no occasion for proclaiming 
it, it might be very necessary to inculcate and 
explain it. Now this is properly expressed by 
the word preach. There are some other places 
in his epistles, wherein it cannot be doubted, that 
the word is used in this large acceptation for 
teaching publicly. ‘Thus we ought to understand 
his admonition to Timothy*", xyovéov tov Aoyoy, 
preach the word. Knevypya is also used by him, 
with the same latitude, for all public teaching, as 
when he says*", Jf pleased God, by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, dla tys wwetas tov xnovypatos, 
to save them that believe. Again®®, My speech 
and my preaching, to xnovyma pov, was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power ; there can be 
no question but the term is used for teaching in 
general, since xyevypa, in the confined sense it 
bears in the Gospels, could hardly admit variety 
or choice in the expression, nor consequently 
aught of the enticing words of man’s wisdom. 
There is, besides, one place, where the Apostle 
Peter uses the word xyevecsy*', in speaking of 
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our Lord’s preaching to the spirits in prison: but 
the passage is so obscure, that no argument can. 
safely be founded on it. 


§ 11. Norsine, however, can be clearer to the 
attentive and critical reader of the original, than 
that the aforesaid words are not used with the 
same latitude in the historical books. In the 
Acts, in particular, several discourses are record- 
ed, those especially of Peter and Paul, but to 
none of them are the terms xyevocw and xnevyua 
ever applied. I thmk it the more necessary to 
make this remark, because the English word 
preach is in the common version frequently ap- 
plied to them. Now this tends to confound the 
distinction so well preserved in the history, and 
to render all our ideas on this head extremely 
indeterminate. Some will, perhaps, be surprised 
to be informed that there are, in the Acts alone, 
no fewer than six Greek words (not synonymous 
neither) which are (some of them oftener, some 
of them seldomer) translated by the verb preach. 
The words are xygvocw, evayyedifouat, xatayyed- 
ho, Aakew, dtaheyouot, and mageynorafouat, which 
last is rendered J preach boldly. 1 admit that it is 
impossible, in translating out of one language 
into another, to find a distinction of words in 
one exactly correspondent to what obtains in the 
other, and so to preserve uniformity, in rendering 
every different word by a different word, and 
the same word by the same word. This is what 
neither propriety nor perspicuity will admit. 
The rule, however, to translate uniformly, when it 
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can be done, in a consistency both with propriety 
and perspicuity, is a good rule, and one of the 
simplest and surest methods I know, of making 
us enter into the conceptions of the sacred writers, 
and adopt their very turn of thinking. 


§ 12. I sary here take notice only of two pas- 
sages in the common translation, which, to a 
reader unacquainted with the original, may appear 
to contradict my remark in regard to the distinction 
so carefully observed by the historian. When 
the Jews, says he***, were gone out of the syna- 
gogue, the Gentiles besought, that these words 
might be preached to them, Aadndnvar avtos ta 
‘enuata tavta, the next Sabbath; literally and 
simply, that these words might be spoken to them. 
The words here meant, are those contained in the 
twenty-six preceding verses. Our translators, I 
suppose, have been the more. inclinable to call 
it preaching, because spoken in a synagogue by 
permission of the rulers. In another place *%, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached unto them, Stedeyeto avtots. Soon 
after ***, as Paul was. long preaching, dwadsyouevov 
emt mhétov. Atadreyouae is properly dissero, dis- 
puto. It occurs frequently in the Acts, but, ex- 
cept in this passage, is always rendered to reason, 
or to dispute. I own that neither of these words 
suits the context here, as it appears that all pres- 
ent were disciples. The word, however, implies 
not only fo dispute, but to discourse on any 
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subject. But what I take the freedom to cen- 
sure in our translators, is not their rendering 
dtakeyouace in this place preach, which, considered 
by itself, might be justified; but it is their con- 
founding it with so many words not synonymous, 
particularly with xyevoo@, whose meaning, in 
this book, as well as in the GoSpels, is totally 
different. 


§ 13. Now, :m regard to the manner wherein 
this word has been translated, with which I shall 
finish what relates peculiarly to it, we may ob- 
serve, that predicare, used in the Vulgate, and in 
all the Latin versions, corresponds entirely to the 
Greek word in its primitive meaning, and signifies 
to give public notice by proclamation. In this 
sense it had been used by-the Latin classics, long 
before the translation of the Bible into their 
tongue. But predicare, having been employed 
uniformly in rendering. xyevecetv, not only in the 
history, but in the Epistles, has derived, from the 
latter use, a signification different, and much more 
limited than it has in profane authors. Now this 
additional, or acquired signification, is that which 
has principally obtained amongst ecclestastics ; 
and hence has arisen the sole meaning in modern 
languages ascribed to the word, whereby they 
commonly render the Greek xyeveca. ‘The Latin 
word is manifestly that from which the Italian 
predicare, the French precher, and the English 
to preach, are derived. Yet these three words 
correspond to the Latin, only in the last mentioned 
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and ecclesiastical sense, not in the primitive and 
classical, which is also the scriptural sense in the 
Gospels and Acts. Thus the learned Academi- 
cians della Crusca, in their Vocabulary, interpret 
the Italian predicare, not by the Latin predicare, 
its etymon, but by concionari, concionem habere ; 
terms certainly much nearer than the other to the 
import of the -word used in the other two lan- 
guages mentioned, though by no means adapted 
to express the sense of xyovocev in the historical 
books. ‘This is another evidence of what was ob- 
served in a former Dissertation **°, that a mistake, 
occasioned by supposing the word in the origi- 
nal, exactly correspondent to the term in the 
common version, by which it is usually rendered, 
is often confirmed, imstead of being corrected 
by recurring to’ translations into other modern 
tongues, inasmuch as from the same, or similar 
causes, the like deviation from the original import, 
has been produced -in these languages, as in our 


own. 


§ 14. i sHoutp now examine critically the im- 
vort of the word evayyedifa, often rendered in the 
same way with xyez0oo. But what might have 
been offered on this subject, I have in a great 
measure anticipated, in the explanation I gave of 
the name evayyeduov. It would have been impos- 
sible to consider the noun and the verb separately, 
without either repeating the same observations 
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and criticisms on each, or, by dividing. things so 
closely connected, injuring the illustration of both. 
I shall therefore here, after referring the reader to 
that Dissertation **, which is pretty full, point out, 
in the briefest manner, the chief distinctions in 

meaning, that may be remarked between this word, 
and xnevoow, already explained. 

The former always refers to a message or news . 
i itself good and agreeable, the latter does not 
require this quality in the subject. What would 
come under the denomination of xaxayyedca bad 
news, may be the subject of xyevyua, praclamation, 
as well as good news. We say, with equal pro- 
priety, xyovocey wodsmov as xnovooev etonvyy, 
to proclaim war, as to proclaim peace. Nay, 
Jonah’s cry through the streets of Niniveh, 
Yet forty days and Niniveh shall be overthrown, 
is denominated xyevyua both .in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New. But this is no where, 
nor indeed could be, styled evayyeduov glad 
tidings. | 

A second difference is, the word xyovoce im- 
plies that the notification is made openly to many, 
whereas the word evayyedifouat may not improp- 
erly be used, in whatever way the thing be noti- 
fied, publicly or privately, aloud or in a whisper, 
to one or to many. ‘Thus, in regard to the im- 
portant and agreeable message delivered by Ga- 
briel to Zacharias the father of John the Baptist, 
when the latter was alone in the sanctuary offering 
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incense; the archangel says *’, Jam sent, evayys- . 
AvoacFat cot tavta, to show thee these glad tidings. 
And it is said of Philip, when in the chariot with 
only the Ethiopian eunuch ”, evyyyedtoato avta 
tov Inoovy. He preached to him. Jesus. The 
term preached, by which our translators have ren- 
dered the word, does not in this place reach the 
meaning of the Greek word, nor does it answer to 
the ordinary acceptation of the English. It does 
not reach the meaning of the Greek, as the quality 
of the subject, its being good news, is not sug- 
gested. Nor is the English word proper here ; 
for this teaching was neither public, nor have we 
reason to believe it was a continued discourse. It 
is much more probable, that it was in the familiar 
way of dialogue, in which he had begun, that 
Philip continued to instruct this stranger in the 
doctrine of Christ. : 

Another distinction seems to arise from the 
origina! import of the words, though I will not say 
that it is uniformly observed. It is, that the word 
svayyehity relates to the first information that is 
given to a person or people, that is, when the sub- 
ject may be properly. called news. 'Thus, in the 
Acts, it is frequently used for expressing the first 
publication of the Gospel in a city or village, or 
amongst a particular people. Inregard tothe word — 
xnovoow, there is no impropriety in speaking of the 
same thing as repeatedly proclaimed among the 
same people. ‘Thus the approach of the reign of God 
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was, in fact, proclaimed to the Jews in our Saviour’s 
lifetime, first by the Baptist, then by our Lord 
himself, afterwards by the Apostles, and lastly by 
the seventy disciples. I shall only add, that the 
word evayyedArtouat is sometimes, though not often, 
used more indefinitely for teaching and preaching 
in general**. Jn one place*’, it is rendered by 
our translators declared. But in the Gospels, it 
always preserves the primitive signification. 
When, therefore, we find it there coupled with the 
verb didacxw, we are not to understand the terms 
as’ synonymous, but as intended to acquaint us that 
the teaching mentioned was accompanied, or 
perhaps introduced, with an intimation of the 
approaching reign of the Messiah. 

The most obvious things are sometimes the 
most apt to be overlooked by ingenious men. 


‘We should otherwise think it unaccountable that 


men, eminent for their attainments in sacred lite- 


‘rature,-should be so far misled by the ordinary 


meaning of a phrase in the translation, as entirely 
to forget the proper import of the original expres- 
sion. Iam led to this reflection by observing, in 
a late publication*’, the following remark on 
Luke xx. 1. “ Aidacxovtos avtov—xat evayyedt- 
“ fousvov. Why this specification of preaching 
“ the gospel 2? Did he not always preach the gos- 
“ nel when he taught the people ? Hence I con- 
“ clude, that xae evayysAtfouevov should be thrown 
“out as a marginal reading, founded perhaps on 
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“ Matth. ivy. 23. or ix. 35.” Doubtless, according 
to the import of the English phrase, he always 
preached the Gospel when he taught, inasmuch 
as his teaching consisted either in explaining the 
doctrine, or enforcing the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion, which is all that we mean by preach- 
ing the gospel. But his teaching, though it was 
sometimes, was not always, (as is manifest from 
his whole history,) attended with the intimation 
above mentioned, which, in that history, is the 
only thing implied in evayyeduLousvov. A close 
version of the words removes every difficulty. 
One day, as he was teaching the people in the tem- 
ple, and publishing the good tidings. In my judg- 
ment, this last circumstance was the more worthy 
of being specified here by the Evangelist, as it 
has probably been that which then incensed the 
chief priests, and prompted them to demand of 
him in so peremptory a manner to show his war- 
rant for what he did. To say that the reign of 
the Messiah was about to commence, would be 
accounted by them very presumptuous, and 
might be construed into an insinuation, that he 
himself was the Messiah, a position which we 
find them soon after pronouncing blasphemy : and 
-in any case they would consider the declaration 
(which was well known not to originate from 
them) as an attempt to undermine their authority 
with the people. 

Hence I also will take the liberty to conclude,- 
that the common way of rendering the Greek 
verb, by the aid of consecrated words, not only 
into English, but into Latin, and most modern 
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languages, has produced an association in the 
minds of men strong enough to mislead critical, 
as well as ordinary readers ; else men of letters, 
like Dr. Owen and Mr. Bowyer, had never fancied 
that there is here either a tautology, or so much 
as a redundancy of words. I further conclude, that 
if we were to proceed in the way proposed by 
the former of these critics, and to expunge what- 
ever in Scripture we dislike, or imagine might be 
spared, it is impossible to say what would be left 
at last of the divine oracles. The remarker, if 
he would act consistently, ought also to throw out 
as -a marginal reading xyevecwv to svayyshvoy, 
which is coupled with didacxev in the two places 
of Matthew referred to. We may not be able 
to discover the meaning or the use of a particular 
expression ; for who can discover every thing ? 
but let us not be vain enough to think, that 


what we do not discover, no other person ever 
will ?*”. 


§ 15. Tue only other word in the New Testa- 
ment that can be said to be nearly synonymous 
with either of the preceding, is xatayyeddo an- 
nucio, | announce, publish, or promulgate. It is 
an intermediate term between xyoveow and svay- 
yedtloua. In regard to the manner, it implies 
more of public notice than is necessarily implied 
in svayyedtouat, but less than is denoted by 
xnoevoow. Inregard to the subject, though com- 
monly used in a good sense, it does not express 
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quite so much as svayyehiouat, but it expresses 
more than xyevece, which generally refers to some 
one remarkable fact or event, that may be told in 
a sentence or two. Accordingly both these words, 
xatayvyehAo and svayyeditouae come nearer to a 
coincidence in signification with Sidaoxe than 
xnovoow does. 


§ 16. THe word evayyedotys, rendered evange- 
fist, occurs only thrice in the New Testament. 
First in the Acts**, where Philip, one of the 
seven deacons is called an evangelist ; secondly, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians ***, where evange- 
fists are mentioned after apostles and prophets, as 
one of the offices which our Lord, after his.ascen- 
sion, had appointed for the conversion of infidels, 
and the establishment of order in his church; 
and, lastly, in the injunction which Paul gives 
Timothy to do the work of an evangelist*®. This 
word has also obtained another signification which, 
though not scriptural, is very ancient. As evayye- 
Avov sometimes denotes any of the four narratives 
of our Lord’s life and suffering, which make a 
part of the canon, so evangelist means the com- 
poser.. Hence Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
are called evangelists. 


§ 17. As to the word didaoxev, it may suffice 
to observe, that it can hardly ever be wrong trans- 
lated into Latin by the verb docere, or into En- 
glish by the verb to teach; and that it was 
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mentioned in the title, not on account of any diffi- 
culty occasioned by it, but solely for the sake of 
suggesting my purpose to show that, far from 
being coincident, it has not even so great an 
affinity in signification to the other words there 
mentioned, as is commonly supposed. But, as the 
supposed coincidence or affinity always arises 
from mistaking the exact import of the. other 
words, and not from any error in regard to this, 
a particular explanation of this term is not ne- 
cessary. 


#) 


Wissertation the Seventh. 


INQUIRY INTO THE IMPORT OF CERTAIN TITLES OF HONOUR 
OCCURRING IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


I itenp, in this Dissertation, to offer a few re- 
marks on those titles of honour which most fre- 
quently occur in the New Testament, that we may 
judge more accurately of their import, by attend- 
ing, not only to their peculiarities in signification, 
but also to the difference in the ancient Jewish 
manner of applying them, from that which obtains 
among the modern Europeans, in the use of words 
thought to be equivalent. 


PART L. 


Ixvetos. 


Noruine can be more evident, than that, origi- 
nally, titles were every where the names, either of 
offices, or of rel<tions, natural or conventional, in- 
somuch that it could not be said of any of them, 
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as may be said, with justice, of several of our titles 
at. present, those especially called titles of quali- 
ty, that they mark neither office nor relation, 
property nor jurisdiction, but merely certain de- 
grees of hereditary honour, and rights of pre-. 
cedency. Relation implies opposite relation mm 
the object. Now, when those persons, for whose 
behoof a particular office was exercised, and who 
were consequently in the opposite relation, were 
very numerous, as a whole nation, province, or 
kingdom, the language commonly had no corre- 
late to the title expressing the office ; that 1s, it 
had not a term appropriated to denote the people 
who stood in the opposite relation. But when 
there was only a small number, there was a spe- 
cial term for denoting the relative connection in 
which these also stood. ‘Thus the terms, king, 
judge, prophet, pontiff, hardly admitted any correla- 
tive term, but the general one of people. But this 
does not hold invariably. With us the correlate 
to king is subject. In like manner, offices which 
are exercised, not statedly, in behalf of certain 
individuals, but variously and occasionally, in be- 
half sometimes of one, sometimes of another, do 
not often require titles correlative. Of this kind 
are the names of most handicrafts, and several 
other professions. Yet, with us the physician 
has his patients, the lawyer his clients, and the 
tradesman his customers. In most other cases of 
relation, whether arising from nature, or from 
convention, we find title tallying with title exactly. 
Thus, father has son, husband has wife, uncle has 
VOL. 1. 58 
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nephew, teacher has disciple or scholar, master has 
servant. 


§ 2. I apr, however, that in the most simple 
times, and the most ancient usages with which we 
are acquainted, things did not remain so entirely 
on the original footing, as that none should be 
called father, but by his son or his daughter ; 
none should be saluted master, but by his servant, 
or styled teacher, but by his scholar. There is a 
progression in every thing relating to language, 
as, indeed, in all human sciences and arts. Neces- 
sity, first, and ornament, afterwards, lead to the 
extension of words beyond their primitive signifi- 
cation. All languages are scanty in the beginning, 
not having been fabricated beforehand, to suit the 
occasions which might arise. Now, when a per- 
son, in speaking, is sensible of the want of a 
proper sign for expressing his thought, he, much 
more naturally, recurs to a word which is the 
known name of something that has an affinity to 
what he means, than to a sound which, being en- 
tirely new to the hearers, cannot, by any law of 
association in our ideas, suggest his meaning to 
them. Whereas, by availing himself of the name 
of something related, by resemblance, or other- 
wise, to the sentiment he wants to convey, he 
touches some principle, in the minds of those 
whom he addresses, which (if they be persons 
of any sagacity) will quickly lead them to the dis- 
covery of his meaning. Thus, for expressing the 
reverence which I feel for a respectable character, 
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in one who is also my senior, I shall naturally be 
led to style him father, though I be not literally 
his son ; to express my submission to a man of 
greater merit and dignity, I shall call him master, 
though I be not his servant; and to express my 
respect for one of more extensive knowledge and 
erudition, I shall denominate him teacher, though 
I be not his disciple. Indeed, these consequences 
arise so directly from those essential principles of 
the imagination, uniformly to be found in human na- 
ture, that deviations, in some degree similar, from 
the earliest meanings of words, are to be found in 
all tongues, ancient and modern. ‘This is the first 
step from pure simplicity. 


§ 3. Yer, that the differences in laws, senti- 
ments, and manners, which obtain in different na- 
tions, will occasion in this, as well as in other 
things, considerable variety, is not to be denied. 
In Asia, a common sign of respect to superiors 
was prostration. In Europe, that ceremony was 
held in abhorrence. What I[ have remarked 
above, suits entirely the progress of civilization 
in the Asiatic regions. ‘The high-spirited repub- 
licans of Greece and Rome, appear, on the contra- 
ry, long to have considered the title Ayrios, or 
dominus, given to aman, as proper only in the 
mouth of a slave. Octavius, the emperor, when 
master of the world, and absolute in Rome, seems 
not to have thought it prudent to accept it. He 
very justly marked the precise import of the term, 
according to the usage which then obtained, in 
that noted saying ascribed to him. Jmperator 
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militum, Princeps reipublice, Dominus servorum. 
To assume this title, therefore, he considered as 
what could not fail to be interpreted by his peo- 
ple, as an indirect, yet sufficiently evident, manner 
of calling them his slaves ; for such was then the 
common import of the word servus. But, in des- 
potic countries, and countries long accustomed to 
kingly government, it did not hurt the delicacy of 
the greatest subject to give the title Dominus to 
the prince. 


§ 4. Tuar such honorary applications of words 
were quite common among the Jews, was evident 
to every body, who has read the Bible with atten- 
tion. In such applications, however, it must be not- 
ed, that the titles are not considered as strictly due 
from those who give them. They are considered 
rather as voluntary expressions of respect, in him 
who gives the title, being a sort of tribute, either 
to civility, or to the personal merit of him on 
whom it is bestowed. But, to affix titles to places 
and offices, to be given by all who shall address 
those possessed of such places and offices, wheth- 
er they that give them stand in the relation cor- 
respondent to the title or not, or whether they 
possess the respect or esteem implied or not, is 
comparatively a modern refinement in the civil 
intercourse of mankind, at least in the degree 
to which it is carried in Europe. ‘This is the 
second remove from the earliest and simplest state 
of society. 


§ 5. Tere remains a third, still more remark- 
able, to which I find nothing similar in ancient 
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times. We have gotten a number of honorary 
titles, such as duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, 
baronet, &c. which it would be very difficult, or 
rather impossible to define; as they express, at 
present, neither office, nor relation, but which, 
nevertheless, descend from father to son, are re- 
garded as part of a man’s inheritance, and, without 
any consideration of merit, or station, or wealth, 
secure to him certain titular honours and ceremo- 
nial respect, and which are of a more unalienable 
nature than any other property (if they may 
be called property,) real or personal, that he 
possesses. I am sensible, that those modem 
titles were all originally names of offices, as 
well as the ancient. Thus, duke was equivalent 
to commander; marquis, or margrave (for they 
differed in different countries,) to guardian of the 
marches; count, landgrave, alderman, or earl, to 
sheriff; whence the shire is still denominated 
county ; viscount, to deputy-sheriff. Vicecomes, 
accordingly, is the Latm word in law-writs for 
the officiating sheriff’. When the principal, in 
any kind of office, becomes too rich, and too lazy, 
for the service, the burden naturally devolves 
upon the substitute; and the power of the con- 
stituent, through disuse, comes at last to be anti- 
quated. .But, so much was the title once con- 
nected with the office, that when the king 
intended to create a new earl, he had no other 
expedient, than to erect a certain territory into 


1 Blackstone’s Commentary, Introduc. Sect. 4. and B. I. ch. 
xii. § 3, 4. 
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a county, earldom, or sheriffdom, (for these words 
were then synonymous,) and to bestow the ju- 
risdiction of it on the person honoured with the 
title. The baron, though his name was anciently 
common to all the nobility, was judge or lord of 
a smaller and subordinate jurisdiction, called a 
barony *. In process of time, through the vicissi- 
tudes that necessarily happen in the manners of 
the people, and in their methods of government, 
the offices came gradually to be superseded, or 
at least to subsist no longer, on the same footing 
of hereditary possession. But, when these had 
given place to other political arrangements, the 
titles, as a badge of ancestry, and of the right to 
certain privileges which accompanied the name, 
were, as we may naturally suppose, still suffered 
to remain. It hardly now answers the first end, 
as a badge of ancestry, in those countries where 
there are often new creations: but it answers the 
second, and besides, ennobles their posterity. In 
consequence of these differences, the titles are re- 
garded as due to him who succeeds to them, alike 
from all men, and that without any consideration 
of either personal or official dignity, or even of ter- 
ritorial possessions. ‘Thus, one who is entitled to 
‘be called my lord is, in this manner, addressed not 
only by his inferiors, but by his equals, nay, even 
superiors. ‘The king himself, in addressing his 
nobles, says My Lords. 


H 


* See Spelman’s Glossary on the different names. 
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§ 6. Ir was totally different among the He- 
brews, I might have said, among the ancients in 
general. ‘The Greek word xvgos kyrios, answer- 
ing to the Hebrew ])4N adon, to the Latin domi- 
nus, and to the words lord or master in English, 
was not originally given, unless by a servant to 
his master, by a subject to his sovereign, or in 
brief, by one bound to obey, to the person entitled 
to command. Soon, however, it became common 
to give it to a superior, though the person who 
gave it, had no dependence upon him; and if | 
sometimes it was, through complaisance, bestowed 
on an equal ; still the man who gave the title, was 
considered as modestly putting himself on the 
footing of an inferior and servant, inasmuch as 
the title was invariably understood to express, not 
only superior rank, but even authority, in the per- 
son on whom it was conferred, over him who gave 
it. We have examples in Scripture which put it 
beyond a doubt, that for any man to address 
another by the title my lord, and to acknowledge 
himself that person’s servant, were but different 
ways of expressing the same thing, xvelos and 
dovios being correlative terms. The courteous 
form of addressing with them, when they meant 
to be respectful (for it was not used on all occa- 
sions,) was not that of most modern Europeans, 
who, in using the second personal pronoun, em- 
ploy the plural for the singular; nor that of the 
Germans, who change both person and number, 
making the third plural serve for the second sin- 
gular, but it was what more rarely could occasion 
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ambiguity than either of these; the substitution 
of the third person for the first, the number being 
retained, whether singular or plural. This mode, 
as occurring i Scripture, gives an additional illus- 
tration of the import of the term xvgos with 
them. “ Let thy servant, I pray thee,” said Judah’ 
to his brother Joseph, when governor of Egypt, 
“speak a word in my lord’s ears.” “ Nay, my 
“ lord,” said the Shunamite to the Prophet Elisha, 
“do not deceive thine handmaid*.” Some other 
instances are marked in the magin’. 

Assisted by these remarks, we may perceive 
the force of that observation of the Apostle Pe- 
ter’, in regard to the conjugal respect and obe- 
dience yielded by Sarah to her husband Abraham. 
Being in subjection, says he, speaking of the 
wives, to their own husbands, even as Sarah obeyed 
Abraham, calling him lord ; that is, acknowledg- 
ing, by this her usual compellation, her inferiority, 
and obligation to obedience ; for the intimacy of 
their relation hinders us from ascribing it to a 
ceremonious civility. Some have cavilled at this 
argument brought by the Apostle. The rank and 
quality of Abraham,:say they, who, by the ac- 
counts we have of him, was a powerful prince, 
entitled him to be addressed in this manner by ev- 
ery body. Others, in the opposite extreme, have 
inferred that every dutiful wife ought to give the 
same testimony of respect and submission to her 
husband, which this pious matron did to the 


3 Gen. xliv. 18. 4 2 Kings, iv. 16. 5 Gen.ex wii: 
xxxiii. 5.8. xiii. 10. 1 Kings, xviii. 7.9. © 1 Pet. iii. 5, 6. 
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Patriarch. Both ways of reasoning are weak, 
and proceed from the same ignorance of the dif- 
ferent import of words, resulting from the differ- 
ence of manners and customs. The title lord 
with us, as applied to men, is either hereditary in 
certain families, or annexed by royal authority, 
or immemorial usage, to certain offices and sta- 
tions. Wherever it is considered as due, nobody, 
of what rank soever, withholds it. And wherever 
it is not due, one would not only expose one’s self 
to ridicule by giving it, but, instead of paying a 
compliment to the person addressed, would put 
him out of countenance. It cannot, therefore, 
with us, serve as a token of subjection in the 
person who gives it. Such is the consequence of 
the different footing whereon things now stand, 
that the titles which, in those times of simplicity, 
were merely relative and ambulatory, are now 
absolute and stationary. Whereas the man who, 
im those ages, was well entitled to the compella- 
tion of Jord in one company, had no title to it at 
allin another. It happens with us frequently (to 
wit, as often as two or. more who, by Jaw or cus- 
tom, have a right to that mark of respect, con- 
verse together,) that the title of lord is recipro- 
cally given and taken by the same persons. But 
of this I do not recollect a single instance in 
Scripture. Such a thing to the ancients must, 
doubtless, have appeared ridiculous, as an acknow- 
ledgment of superiority in the person on whom it 
was conferred, was always understood to be con- 
veyed by it. For, though it was sometimes, as I 
VOL. I. 09 
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observed, politely given to an equal, he was there- 
by treated as superior : and, as each could not be 
superior, to retort the title on him who gave it, 
- must, have been considered by them, as an indeli- 
cate rejection of the civility offered. To their 
sentiments it seems to have been more. conforma- 
ble, that the honour should be repaid with some 
other marks of respect or affection, by the person 
who received it. The fact, if I remember right, 
is certam : this manner of accounting for it, I ac- 
knowledge to be no more than conjecture ; but 
it is a conjecture which some passages in ancient 
history, particularly the conversation of Abraham 
with Ephron and the sons of Heth’, and Jacob’s 
interview with his elder brother Esau®, after an 
absence of more than fourteen years, render not 
improbable. 


§ 7. Tur title of master (for the Hebrew adon, 
and the Greek kyrios, sigmfy no more) was 
perhaps universally the first which, by a kind of 
catachresis, was bestowed on a superior, or a per- 
son considered as such, by one who was not his 
servant or dependent. But still, as it implied the 
acknowledgment of superiority, it varied with the 
company. ‘There were few so low who were not 
entitled to this honourable compellation from some 
persons ; there were none (the king alone ex- 
cepted) so high as to be entitled to it from every 
person. Joab, who was captain-general of the 
army, is properly styled by Uriah®, who was only 
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an inferior officer, my lord Joab ; but had the king 
himself, or any of the princes, given him that title, 
it could have been understood no otherwise than 
in derision. It would have been, as if the sove- 
reign should call any of his ministers his master. 
The title father, though held in general superior 
to lord, yet, as the respect expressed by_it, implied 
superiority, not in station, but in years, experi- 
ence, and knowledge, was sometimes given to the 
‘Prophets of the true God, even by kings. Thus, 
the Prophet Elisha is in this manner addressed by 
the king of Israel’®; but no prophet is ever de- 
nominated lord or master by one vested with the 
supreme authority. By others the prophets were 
often so denominated. ‘Thus Obadiah, who was 
steward of the king’s household, calls the Prophet 
Elijah, my lord Elijah”. ‘The same title we find 
also given to Elisha”. Whereas to the king him- 
‘self, the common address, from men of all ranks, 
was, my lord, O king, or, as the expression strict- 
ly implied, O king, my master ; but by the king, 
the title my lord, or my master, was given to none 
but God. The reason is obvious. A monarch, 
who was not tributary, acknowledged, in point of 
station, no earthly superior. And though, in any . 
rank inferior to the highest, good breeding might 
require it to be conferred on an equal, the royal 
dignity appears generally to have been considered 
as of too delicate a nature to admit the use of such 
compliments without derogation. Cresus king of 


10 2 Kings, vi. 21. 11 1 Kings, xviii. 7. 13. 
12 2 Kings, ii. 19. iv. 16. 28. 
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Lydia, is represented by Herodotus”, as giving 
the title deomotns, which is of the same import, 
to Cyrus king of Persia; but it was after his 
kingdom was conquered by Cyrus, and when he 
himself was his captive, and consequently, accord- 
ing to the usages of those times, his slave. Be- 
fore that event he would have disdained to salute 
any man with this compellation. Ahab king of 
Israel, styled Benhadad king of Syria, my lord; . 
but it was when, through fear, he consented to 
surrender himself and all that he had, into his 
hands **. 

I am not, however, certain that the politeness 
of the Orientals, which, in the judgment of the 
Greeks, savoured of servility, did not sometimes 
carry them thus far: for, though no such title is 
found in the conversation between Solomon and 
the queen of Sheba’, or between Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah, and Ahab king of Israel”, as 
related either in the First Book of Kings, or 
in the Second Book of Chronicles; or in the 
correspondence between Hiram king of Tyre 
and Solomon, as related in the First Book of 
Kings” ; yet, in the account we have of this cor- 
respondence in the Second Book of Chronicles”, 
which is of much later date, Hiram is represented 
as giving this title to both David and Solomon. 
Whether this ought to be considered, as merely 
a strain of eastern complaisance, or as an acknow- 


13 Lib. I. 14 1 Kings, xx. 4. 15 1 Kings, x. 
16 1 Kings, xxii. 2 Chron. xviii. 17 1 Kings, ix. 10, &c. 
18 2 Chron. ii. 14, 15. 
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ledgment of subordination, a state to which many 
of the neighbouring princes had been reduced by 
those monarchs, I will not take upon me to say. 
But it may hold as a general truth, that when this 
title is found given to a man in any ancient author, 
particularly in Scripture, before we can judge 
from it of the quality of the person accosted, we 
must know something of the quality of the person 
that accosts. It is not so with us, or in any Chris- 
tian European country at present. When we find 
one addressed with the title of highness, or grace, 
or lordship, we discover his rank, without needing 
to know any thing of the addresser, save only, 
that he is not ignorant of the current forms of 
civility. 

When we find that Mary Magdalene addresses, 
with the title of lord (xvge is her word ”,) one 
whom she took to be no higher than a gardener, 
we are apt to accuse her, in our hearts, either of 
flattery or of gross ignorance, to accost a man in 
so low a station with so high a title. But the ig- 
norance is entirely our own, when we would vain- 
ly make our ideas, modes, and usages, a standard 
for other ages and nations. Mary and a gardener 
might, in the world’s account, have been on a 
level in point of rank. If so,as he was a stran- 
ger to her, modesty and the laws of courtesy led 
her to yield to him the superiority, by giving 
him this respectful title. Abraham’s servant 
was addressed in the same way by Rebekah, 


139 John, xx. 15. 
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before she knew him”. Paul and Silas, who can- 
not be supposed superior in figure and appearance 
to ordinary mechanics, were, after having been | 
publicly stripped, beaten, imprisoned, and put in 
the stocks, accosted with the title xvgcoe lords”, 
though the common translation has it sis. But 
it was given by a jailor, and, it may be added, after 
a miraculous interposition of heaven in their fa- 
vour. To satisfy us, however, that this last cir- - 
cumstance was not necessary to entitle mean 
people to be addressed in this manner by those, 
whose condition was equally mean or meaner; we 
may observe that the same title xvgre is given to 
Philip *, one of the Apostles from Bethsaida of 
Galilee, who was probably not above the rank 
of a fisherman. The persons who gave it were 
Greeks, doubtless of the lowest sort, who had 
come to Jerusalem to worship. With us the title 
lord, given to one who by law or custom has no 
right to it, is a sort of injury to the whole order to 
whom the constitution of ‘their country has given 
an exclusive privilege to be so denominated. 
With them it could affect no third person what- 
ever, as it implied merely that the person 
spoken to was, by the speaker, acknowledged his 
superior. | 

It may appear to some an objection against this 
account of the relative import of the words adon 
and kyrios, that in the English Bible, we find the 
title Jord, in one place of the sacred history, used 


aeGen xsir. 18. 41 Acts, xvi. 30. 22 John, xii. 21. 
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- as we should use the word nobleman or grandee, 
for denoting a person of a certain determinate 
rank. Thus we are informed of a lord, on whose 
hand king Jehoram leaned, who is mentioned 
thrice under this description in the same chap- 
ter®, J acknowledge that, if the Hebrew word 
there were adon, and the Greek kyrios, it would 
suffice: to overturn what has been here advanced 
in regard to the difference between the ancient 
use of such titles and the modern. But it is not 
adon and kyrios. In neither language is it a title 
of honour, but a mere name of office. In Hebrew 
it is YY shalish, in Greek terotatys tristatees, a 
word which occurs often in other places, and is 
never translated lord, but always captain, as it 
ought to have been rendered here. The Vulgate 
interprets it, not dominus quidam, but very prop- 
erly unus de ducibus. Again, in the common 
version, we find mention of the hing and his 
lords **, precisely in the manner wherein an Eng- 
lish historian would speak of his sovereign and 
the peers of the realm. But neither here is the 
Hebrew word adon, nor the Greek kyrios. It is 
Y"w” sharaio, in the former, and ot agyovtes avtov 
in the latter. In the Vulgate it is rendered prin- 
cipes ejus, and ought to have been in English his 
chief men, or -his principal officers. Whereas 
V3ITN adonaio in Hebrew, o xvetot avtov in Greek, 
and domini ejus in Latin, would have meant hes 
masters, or those whom he served, a sense quite 
foreign from the purpose. But though our word 


32 Kaiagsdi. 2-9. 24 Ezra, viii. 25. 
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lords, used as in the above quotations, is not un- 
suitable to the English style; it would have been 
better, in such instances, to conform to the He- 
brew idiom, for a reason which will appear from 
the next paragraph. Herod is said, by our trans- 
lators, to have made a supper to his lords**. The 
word is peytotacty grandees. I shall only add, 
that the term lords is also used in the English 
translation, where the corresponding words, both - 
in Hebrew and in Greek, are names of offices 
equivalent to rulers, magistrates, governors of 
provinces. And therefore nothing can be con- 
cluded from the application of this title in the 
version. 7 


§ 8. Now, with the aid of the above observa- 
tions on the relative value of honorary titles 
among the ancients, we may discover the full 
force of our Saviour’s argument, in regard to the 
dignity of the Messiah. The modern use in this 
particular, is so different from the ancient, that, 
without knowing this circumstance, and reflecting 
upon it, a proper apprehension of the reasoning 
is unattamable. J shall give the whole passage 
as rendered in this version*®. While so many 
Pharisees were present, Jesus asked them, saying, 
What think ye of the Messiah? Whose son should 
he be? They answered, David’s. He replied, 
How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, call 
him his Lord? The Lord, saith he, said to my 
Lord, sit at my right hand, until I make thy foes 


25 Mark, vi. 21. 26 Matth., xxii. 41, &c. 
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thy footstool. If the Messiah were David’s Son, 

would David call him his Lord? To this none of 
them could answer. They were confounded; yet 

from our very different usages, whereby such 

titles, if due at all, are due alike from superiors as 

from inferiors and equals; we cannot easily, at 

first, feel the strength of this argument. I have 

observed already, that an independent monarch, 

such as David, acknowledged no lord or master 

but God. Far less would he bestow this title on a 

son or descendant. It was customary, because res- 

pectful, and in the natural order of subordination, 

fora son so to address his father. Accordingly, in 
the parable of the man who had two sons, the eld- 
er son is thus represented as answering his father, 
Eva xvee*’. tis the same word which is com- 
monly rendered Jord, but in this place sir. The 
same title was also given by Rachel to her father 
Laban, when he came into her tent, in quest of his 
images *, and even by Jacob, after his return from 
Padan Aram, to his elder brother Esau”. In no 
instance, however, will it be found given by a 
father to his son. This, according to their notions 
of paternal dignity and authority, which were in- 
comparably higher than ours, would have been 
preposterous. The Pharisees, and other hearers, 
were so sensible of this that, however much they 

showed themselves, on most occasions, disposed to 

cavil, our Saviour’s observation struck them dumb. 

None of them could answer. 


27 Matth. xxi, 30. 28 Gen. xxxi. 35. 
Game. Xxxii. 44.5. 
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§ 9. THouen the general belief of the Jews at 
that time was, that the Messiah would be a much 
greater man than David, a mighty conqueror, 
and even a universal monarch, the sovereign of 
the kings of the earth, who was to subdue all na- 
tions, and render them tributary to the chosen 
people; yet they still supposed him to be a mere 
man, possessed of no higher nature than that 
which he derived from his earthly progenitors. - 
Though their Rabbies at that time agreed that the 
words quoted were spoken of the Messiah, and 
spoken by David, the difficulty suggested by our 
Lord seems never to have occurred to them; and 
now that it was pointed out, they appeared, by 
their silence, to admit that, on the received hy- 
pothesis, it was incapable of a solution. It was 
plainly our Saviour’s intention to insinuate, that 
there was, in this character, as delineated by the 
Prophets, and suggested by the Royal Psalmist, 
something superior to human, which they were 
not aware of. And, though he does not, in ex- 
press words, give the solution, he leaves no person 
who reflects, at a loss to infer it. J have been the 
more particular in this illustration, in order to 
shew of how much importance it is, for attain- 
ing a critical acquaintance with the import .of 
words in the sacred languages, to become ac- 
quainted with the customs, on and man- 
ners of the people. 


§ 10. Tue name xveos, in the New Testament, 
is most frequently translated, in the common ver- 
sion, lord, sometimes Sr, sometimes master, and 
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once owner. It corresponds pretty nearly, except 
when it is employed in translating the name Je- 
hovah, to the Latin dominus, and to the Italian 
_signore. But there is not any one word, either in 
French or in English, that will so generally an- 
swer. It may occasionally be applied to a man in 
any station, except the very lowest, because, to 
men of every other station there are inferiors. It 
is always proper, as applied to God, to whom eve- 
ry creature is inferior. In the former of these 
applications, namely to man, it frequently corres- 
ponds, but not invariably, to the French monsieur, 
and.te the English szr, or master. In the applica- 
tion to God, it answers always to the French 
seigneur, and to the English lord. There is a ne- 
cessity, in these two languages, of changing the 
term, in compliance with the idiom of the tongue. 
Domine in Latin, and signor in Italian, in hke 
manner as kyrie in Greek, and adont in Hebrew, 
are equally suitable, in addressing God or man. 
_ But every body must be sensible, that this cannot 
be affirmed of the compellation of monsteur in 
French, or sir in English. 


§ 11. Tuere is something so peculiar in the 
English use of: these familiar titles that it may be 
proper to take particular notice of it, before I pro- 
ceed to the application of them in translating. In 
regard to the term sir, the most common of all, 
let it be observed, first, that, in its ordinary accep- 
tation, it is never used, except in the vocative 
answering to kyrie and domine; secondly, that it 
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is never joined to the name of a person, neither to 
the Christian name, nor to the surname. When 
the proper name is used, master, not sir, must be 
prefixed. I say this of the word sir, in its ordi- 
nary acceptation; for when it serves as the dis- 
tinguishing title of knighthood, it is used in all the 
cases, and is always prefixed to the Christian 
name. But for this application there is no occa- 
sion in translating. ‘The third thing I shall ob-. 
serve, on the ordinary acceptation of the word, is, 
that it never admits the article, either definite or 
indefinite. “This, indeed, is a consequence of its 
use being confined to the vocative. Lastly, it has 
not a proper plural. The word szrs, originally the 
plural, and equally respectful with the singular, is 
now rarely used. When it is used, it is with 
some difference in meaning. The compellation 
sir, almost always shows repect; but szrs shows a 
degree of familiarity hardly consistent with res- 
pect. It is most commonly employed in speak- 
ing to a crowd, or to inferiors. We usually supply 
the plural of szr,in our addresses to others, by 
the word gentlemen. But this bears so strong a 
signature of the distinctions which obtain in 
modern Europe, that it could not be used with 
propriety in the translation of an ancient au- 
thor. 

Now, as to the title of Jord, I have several pe- 
culiarities to observe. In the first place, when in 
the vocative, without either the possessive pro- 
noun my prefixed, or any name or title annexed, 
the application is invariably, according to the best 
use at present, to God or Christ. When it is ad- 
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dressed to men (now it is only to noblemen, and 
to persons in certain eminent stations that use 
permits us to give it,) it is always either pre- 
ceded by the pronoun my, or followed by the title, 
or both. Thus, to say, Lord, or, O Lord, help 
me ! is nowhere proper but in an address to God: 
whereas, Help me, my lord, is proper only when 
spoken toa man. The distinction now taken no- 
tice of, is, if J mistake not, sacredly observed in 
the common version of the Old Testament. There 
are two cases, indeed, in which my Lord, in the 
vocative, is applied to God; but the intention, in 
both, is sufficiently marked. In one case, whereof 
there occur a few examples, it is preceded by the 
interjection O! which adds solemnity to the invo- 
cation: O! my Lord*®. ‘The other is, when it is 
coupled with my God, as in this*, wake to my 
judgment, my God, and my Lord. Another thing 
to be remarked is, that when the term lord has 
the definite article prefixed, with no name, title, 
or description subjoined, it is to be understood as 
spoken of God, or of Christ. When the word 
is applied to men, whether the article be, or be 
not, used, the name or title should be annexed. 
Ifthe frequent recurrence of the title render it 
proper to omit it, we must say, my lord, not the 
lord, acted thus; or we may say, his lordship, 
this last form being never used of a celestial 
superior. 


§ 12. So much for the words sir and lord, as 
used by us at present. In regard to the term 
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master, there can be no question that it comes 
nearer the primitive signification of xveios, than 
either of the former. Kvgcos and dovdos are cor- 
relates in Greek, just as master and servant are in 
English. Indeed, lord and servant are thus used 
in the common version of the Gospels, but not so 
properly. Vassal, not servant, is, in English, cor- 
relative to lord*. At least, it was so anciently ; 
for both were feudal terms, .the latter denoting 
the proprietor of the land, the former the tenant, 
or him who held it under the proprietor. But, 
with the gradual abolition of feudal customs, the 
name vassal has gone almost into disuse ; whereas 
the import of the term lord has been greatly alter- 
ed, in some respects extended, and in some res- 
pects limited. But such variations are incident 
to every language. A remain of this usage, how- 
ever, we have still in Scotland, in the meaning 
assigned to the word laird, which is no other 
than the old Scotch pronunciation of lord. In 
that dialect, it invariably denotes landlord, or, as 
Dr. Johnson well explains it, lord of the manor. 
But to return: the reason why our translators 
have chosen sometimes to contrast servant and 
lord, rather than servant and master, is because 
they had preoccupied the word master, employing 
it to answer to didacxados. This made it neces- 
sary to recur to some other term, to answer to 
xuvotos, for which none fitter could be found than 
lord. I have thought it preferable to render 
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didaoxados, more literally, teacher, and say *, The 
disciple is not above his teacher, nor the servant 
above his master. That the motive of our trans- 
lators was precisely what I have mentioned, is evi- 
dent from this, that in the numerous passages in 
the Epistles, where the observance of the relative 
duties of masters and servants is inculcated, the 
word xvgcos, as well as deoorys, is always rendered 
master, and not lord. But there is an ambiguity, 
which arises from rendering dwWaxados master, 
when the context does not point out what kind of 
master is meant. In the words of James“, My 
mwohhoe Sidacxaror yiveote, as expressed in the 
common translation, Be not many masters, hardly 
any of the unlearned suppose him to be speaking 
of teachers. 


§ 13. Now, let us consider the ordinary method 
which our translators have followed, in the history 
of Jesus Christ. One. who reads the Bible with 
reflection, (which not one of a thousand does,) 
is astonished to find, that on the very first ap- 
pearance of Jesus Christ, as a teacher, though at- 
‘tended with no exterior marks of splendor and 
majesty; though not acknowledged by the great 
and learned of the age; though meanly habited, in 
a garb not superior to that of an ordinary artificer, 
in which capacity we have ground to believe he 
assisted *’ his supposed father, in his earlier 
days; he is addressed by almost every body 
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in the peculiar manner in which the Almighty 
is addressed in prayer. Thus the leper”, Lord, 
af thou wilt, thou canst make me clean., Thus the 
centurion ”, Lord my servant lieth at home. 'The 
Canaanitish woman crieth after him *, Have mercy 
on me, O Lord. He is likewise mentioned some- 
times under the single appellation of The Lord”, 
without any addition, a form of expression which, 
in the Old Testament, our translators, as above 
observed, had invariably appropriated to God. 
What is the meaning of this? Is it that, from 
his first showing himself in public, all men believ- 
ed him to be the Messiah, and not only so, but 
to be possessed of a divine nature, and entitled to 
be accosted as God? Far from it. The utmost 
that can with truth be affirmed of the multitude, 
is that they believed him to be a prophet. And 
even those who, in process of time, came to think 
him the Messiah, never formed a conception of 
any character, as belonging to that title, superior 
to that of an earthly sovereign, or -of any nature 
superior to the human. Nay, that the Apostles 
themselves, before his resurrection, had no higher 
notion, it were easy.to prove. What then is the 
reason of this strange peculiarity ? Does the 
original give any handle for it? None in the 
least. For, though the title that is given to him, 
is the same that is given to God, it 1s so far from 
being peculiarly so,-as is the case with the Eng- 
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lish term so circumstanced, that it is the com- 
mon compellation of civility given not only to 
every stranger, but to almost every man of a de- 
cent appearance, by those whose station does not 
place them in an evident superiority. 

It is the title with which Mary Magdalene ac- 
costed one whom she supposed to be a gardener *.- 
It is the title given by some Greek proselytes 
to the Apostle Philip*’, probably a fisherman of 
Galilee. It is the title with which Paul the tent- 
maker, and Silas his companion, were saluted by 
the jailor at Philippi*. Lastly, it is the title with 
which Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator, a 
pagan and idolater, is addressed by the chief 
priests and Pharisees*®. And though the Jewish 
rulers would not refuse what was merely respect- 
ful to the Roman procurator, who as such was 
their superior, we may be sure they would not 
have given hima title that could be understood 
to imply any thing sacred or divine. Our transla- 
tors have been so sensible of this, that even in 
the application to the chief magistrate within the 
country, they have thought fit to render it only 
sir. Further, it is the title which those gave to 
Jesus, who, at the time they gave it, knew nothing 
about him. In this manner, the Samaritan woman 
at Jacob’s well addressed him*, when she knew 
no more of him than that he was a Jew, which 


40 John, xx. 15. 41 John, xii. 21. 
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would not recommend him to her regard. Thus 
also he was addressed by the impotent man who 
lay near the pool of Bethesda*, who, as we 
learn from the sequel of the story, did not then 
know the person who conversed with him, and 
who soon proved his benefactor. In these places 
indeed, and some others which might be men- 
tioned, our translators have rendered the word 
xvete, not lord, but sir. Why they have not uni- 
formly done so, when the term is given by con- 
temporaries to Jesus residing on the earth, it 
would be impossible to assign a good reason. 
The only reason I can imagine, is the uniform 
practice that obtains very properly amongst his 
followers since his ascension, now when all power 
in heaven and on earth is committed to him%*, 
now when he is made head over all things unto 
his church*’, and hath received a name that is 
above every name“, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things on the earth, and things under the earth, 
and every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is LORD, to the glory of God the Father: in 
one word, now when men are more especiaily 
obliged to honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father ®. 

Is there any fitness in thus exhibiting the hon- 
ours of deity, as appropriated to him in the very 
time of his humiliation, when, for our sakes, he 
was pleased to veil his glory**, when he made 
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himself of no reputation, divested himself, as the 
expression strictly implies, and took upon him the 
form of a servant? Or is there any consistency 
in representing men as using this style, whose sen- 
timents, on examination, will not support it ? ‘The 
highest to which the faith of any of the people, 
not his disciples, at that time rose, was to think that 
he was** John the Baptist risen from the dead, 
Jeremiah, or one of the Prophets. But where do 
we find any of the Prophets addressed with that 
peculiarity of idiom, which commonly distin- 
guishes the Deity ? There is, therefore, in this 
manner of translating, a very great impropriety, 
first, as it produces an inconsistency between the 
style of the persons introduced, and what from 
the history itself we discover of their senti- 
ments ; secondly, as it thereby, to a mere English 
reader, throws a degree of incredibility on the 
whole narrative. 


§ 14. Ir they had uniformly translated the 
word xvgte lord, to whomsoever applied, they 
would have done better ; because every reader of 
common sense must have perceived that the word | 
was employed, not according to the English idiom, 
but according to the usage ofa tongue very dif- 
ferent. Still, however, ” comparing the various 
places where it occurs, it would have been prac- 
ticable to reduce the term to its proper value. 
Not that I approve this servile manner of trans- 
Jating, any more than that in the opposite extreme 
called liberal. To translate the words, but not 
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the idiom, is doing but half, and much the easi- 
er half, of the work of a translator, and never 
fails to render obscure and enigmatical in the 
translation, what is perspicuous and simple in 
the original. But our interpreters have, in this 
particular, followed neither the Hebrew idiom 
nor the English, but adopted a peculiarity in 
regard to Jesus Christ, which represents most 
of his contemporaries, as entertaining the same 
opinions concerning him, which are now enter- 
tained among Christians. Now, nothing can be 
more manifest than that, in those days, the ideas 
of his Apostles themselves were far inferior to 
what we entertain. 

To do justice, therefore, to our idiom, to pre- 
serve at once consistency, perspicuity, and pro- 
priety, it is necessary that the word xvgos, in an 
address to heaven, be rendered Lord, or O Lord ; 
when the Supreme Being is not addressed, but 
spoken of, the Lord ; in addressing a king, or 
eminent magistrate, my lord ; and in other ordi- 
nary cases, sir. Sometimes from a servant to 
his master, or from one in immediate subordina- 
tion, to a person on whom he depends, it may be 
more emphatical to say master. Let it, however, 
be observed, that in translating the Scripture, 
xuovos prefixed to a proper name, cannot be render 
ed either sir or master, immediately followed by 
the name, on account of the particular idea which 
that mode of expression conveys to us. Let it 
be also observed, that what I have said of kyrios, 
as applied to Jesus Christ, regards purely its ap- 
plication in the Gospels. It is plain, that after 
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Christ’s ascension into heaven, and exaltation to 
the right hand of the Father, he is viewed ina 
very different light. Addresses to him are con- 
veyed only by prayer, and ought to be clothed in 
its language. When we speak of him, it ought 
to be, not as of a lord, one possessed of great 
power and eminence, but as of The Lord of the 
creation, the heir of all things, to whom all author- 
ity in heaven and upon the earth, and all judg- 
ment are committed by the Father. That ex- 
pression of Thomas, therefore, 0 Kvgtos pou xac 
6 Ocos wou’, cannot be otherwise rendered than 
it has been rendered by our translators, My Lord 
and my God. It is manifest, from the exclama- 
tion, that Thomas viewed his Master now since 
his resurrection, though not yet ascended, im a 
light in which he had never viewed him before. 
For these reasons, J think that in general no 
alteration would be proper in the way of render- 
ing the word xveos as applied to Jesus, either in 
the Acts or in the Epistles. The case is differ- 
ent in the Gospels. 


§ 15. Ir is proper to take notice, before I con- 
clude this article, that the word xvgios is in the 
Septuagint also employed in translating the He- 
brew word 3 el Jehovah, the incommunicable 
name of God. ‘Though this is a proper name, and 
not an appellative, the Seventy, probably from the 
superstitious opimion which had arisen among the 
Jews (for it was evidently not from the begin- 
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ning,) that it was dangerous to pronounce that 
word, and consequently to adopt it into another 
language, have thought fit to render it always 
xvetos, an appellative which, as we have seen, is of 
very extensive application. Nay, in reading the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the synagogue service, their 
doctors to this day always read adon, or adoni, 1 
Pee 

Lord or my Lord, where they find Jehovah. “The ° 
writers of the New Testament, who wrote in 
Greek, have so far conformed to the usage of their 
countrymen, that they have never introduced this 
name in their writings. In quoting from the Old 
Testament, they have adopted the method of the 
Seventy, whose words they frequently use. The 
generality of Christian translators have in this 
imitated their practice. Our own, in particular, 
have only in four places of the Old ‘Testament, 
used the name Jehovah. In all other places, 
which are almost innumerable, they render it tHe 
Lord. But, for distinction’s sake, when this word 
corresponds to Jehovah, it is printed in capitals. 

I once thought, that im translating the New Tes- 
tament, the word Jehovah might properly be 
replaced, wherever, in a quotation from the Old, 
that name was used in the Hebrew. On more 
mature reflection I now think differently. It 
seemed good to infinite wisdom, in the old dispen- 
sation, when a peculiar nation was chosen, and 
contradistinguished to all others, so far to conde- 
scend to the weakness:of his creatures, as to dis- 
tinguish himself as their God, by an appropriated 
name, which might discriminate him, with them, 
from the gods of the nations ; the general names 
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God and Lord being applied to them all. But, 
in the Gospel dispensation, wherein all such dis- 
tinctions were to be abolished, it was proper 
that there should remain nothing which might ap- 
pear to represent God as a national or local deity. 
A proper name is not necessary where there are 
no more than one of a kind. We are not sensible 
of the want of a proper name for the sun, the 
moon, or the earth. It is not suitable in the inter- 
preter of the New Testament, to show a greater 
nicety of distinction than the sacred penmen have 
warranted. It belongs rather to the annotator, 
than to the translator, to mark such differences. 
In translating the Old Testament, the distinction, 
in my judgment, ought to be sacredly preserved, 
for the very same reason that no distinction ought 
to be made, in the New. The translator ought 
faithfully to represent his original, as far as the 
language which he writes is capable of doing it. 
So much for the import of the word xvgos, and 
the different senses that it bears according to the 
application. 
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PART ILI. 


AidaoxaA0s, RABBI. 


I purpose now to make a few observations on 
the. word didacxaios, and some other titles of res- 
pect current in Judea in the days of our Saviour. 
After the Babylonish captivity, when Jerusalem 
and the temple were rebuilt, and the people re- 
stored to their ancient possessions, care was 
taken, under the conduct of Ezra, and of those 
who succeeded him in the administration of af- 
fairs, to prevent their relapsing into idolatry, 
which had brought such accumulated calamities 
on their country. It was justly considered as one 
of the best expedients for answering this end, as 
we learn partly from Scripture, and partly from 
Jewish writers, to promote, amongst all ranks, the 
knowledge of God and of his law, and to excite 
the whole people, throughout the land, to join 
regularly in the public worship of the only true 
God. For their accommodation, synagogues came, — 
in process of time,.to be erected in every city 
and village where a sufficient number of people 
could be found to make a congregation. Every 
synagogue had its stated governors and president, 
that the public service might be decently con- 
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ducted, and that the people might be instructed 
in the sacred writings, both the law and the pro- 
phets. The synagogues were fitted for answer- 
ing, among them, the like purposes with parish- 
churches, amongst us Christians. But this was 
not all. That the synagogues might be provided 
with knowing pastors and wise rulers, it was ne- 
cessary that there should also be public semina- 
ries or schools, wherein those who were destined 
to teach others, were to be taught themselves. 
And so great was their veneration for these 
schools or colleges, that they accounted them, 
says Buxtorf*, more sacred than even synagogues, 
and next, in this respect, to the temple. They 
maintained that a synagogue might lawfully be 
converted into a school, but not a school into a 
synagogue. ‘he former was ascending, the latter 
descending. Both were devoted to the service 
of God; but the synagogue, say they, is for the 
spiritual nourishment of the sheep, the school for 
that of the shepherds. 


§ 2. Now their schools were properly what we 
should call divinity colleges; for in them they 
were instructed in the sacred language, the an- 
cient Hebrew, not then the language of the coun- 
try, in the law and the traditions, the writings of 
the Prophets, the holy ceremonies, the statutes, . 
customs, and procedure ‘of their judicatories ; in a 
word, in whatever concerned the civil constitution 
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and religion of their country. I make this dis- 
tinction, of civil and religious, more in conformity 
to modern and Christian notions, than in reference 
to ancient and Jewish. In that polity, these were 
so interwoven, or rather blended, as to be insepa- 
rable. ‘Their law was their religion, and their re- 
ligion was their law; insomuch that with them 
there was a perfect coincidence im the professions 


of lawyer and divine. But as to their mode of 


education, that they had some kind of schools | 


long before the time above mentioned, even from 
the beginning of their establishment, in the land 
of Canaan, under Joshua, or, at least, from the 
time of Samuel, can hardly be made a question. 
A certain progress in letters had been made, very 
early, by ane people, and regularly transmitted 
from one generation to another. But this seems 
evidently to have been without such fixed semi- 
naries as were erected and endowed afterwards ; 
else it is impossible there should be so little no- 
tice of them in so long a tract of time, of which, 
as far as religion is concerned, we have a history 
pretty particular. All that appears before the 
captivity, on this subject, is, that numbers of 
young men were wont, for the sake of instruction, 
to attend the most eminent Prophets, and were 
therefore called the sons, that is, the disciples, of 
the Prophets ; and that, in this manner, were con- 
stituted a sort of ainbulatory schools, for commu- 
nicating the knowledge of letters, and of the law. 
In these were probably taught the elements of the 
Hebrew music and versification. We are inform- 
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ed, also”, that Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, sent 
Priests, Levites, and others, to teach in all the 
cities of Judah. But this appears to have been 
merely a temporary measure, adopted by that 
pious monarch for the instruction of the people in 
his own time, and not an establishment, which se- 
cured a succession and continuance. Now, this is 
quite different from the erection that obtained 
afterwards in their cities, of a sort of permanent 
academies, for the education of the youth destin- 
ed for the upper stations in society. 


§ 3. Furruer, to give the greater lustre to those 
seminaries, they were commonly men of note, in 
respect of their station and quality, as well as dis- 
tinguished for their learning, who were appointed 
to preside and teach in them. These were mostly 
Priests and Levites ; but not entirely ; for emi- 
nent persons, from other tribes, were also admitted 
to share in this honour. No sooner did erudition 
become an object of national attention in Judea ; 
no sooner were endowments made for advancing 
and promoting it, than the emulation of literary 
men was excited to attain the honours peculiar to 
the profession, by having the direction, or a prin- 
cipal part in the teaching, in some noted school. 
Even a certificate, from the persons qualified, of 
being equal to the charge, was not a little prized. 
Though, at first sight, it may appear but a small 
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circumstance, it will be admitted, by the judicious, 
to be a considerable evidence that, in our Saviour’s 
time, learning was in general and high esteem 
among the Jews; to find that those titles which 
related to the business of teaching, were, with so 
much solicitude, courted, and, with so much osten- 
tation, displayed by persons of distinction. Of this 
kind, the honorary titles, father, rabbi, doctor, or 
teacher, guide, or conductor, the name scribe, often 
indeed a name of office, lawyer, doctor of law, may 
justly be accounted. I do not, however, mean to 
affirm, that all these titles are of different import. 
Some of them, as will soon appear, are justly held 
synonymous. 


§ 4. Some of these had come into use but a lit- 
tle before our Saviour’s time. This was the case, 
in particular, of that most celebrated title rabbz, 
or rab, and rabban, as, for some time, these seem 
to have been distinguished, by some difference of 
signification. In the Old Testament, we find the 
term 3° rab, in composition with some other 
word, employed as a name of office and dignity, but 
not till the people became acquainted with the 
Chaldeans, concerning whom only it is used. The 
word, both in Hebrew and in Chaldee, signifies 
sometimes great, sometimes many, and when used 
substantively, denotes one who is at the head 
of any business, of whatever kind it be. ‘Thus, 
Sona 35 rab hachebel®, is, in the Septuagint 
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noapevs, MIO 34 rab tebachim *, aeytpmayergos, 
chief cook. The word will bear this version, but 
it does not suit the context in the passage where 
it is found, and ©’D!D535 rab serisim”, apyiev- 
vouyos, the first rendered, in the English version, 
shipmaster, the second, captain of the guard, and 
the third, master of the eunuchs. It is used in the 
plural also for chief men in general, superintend- 
ents, or those at the head of affairs. Thus, 
On 139 rabbe hammelech *, are the chief men 
employed by the king over the different depart- 
ments of the state. It is rendered the princes of 
the king in the common translation. The original 
term suits entirely the import of the Latin word 
princeps, but not of the English word prince, at 
least in its most common acceptation : for it is not 
the king’s sons, Or any order of nobles, who are 
so denominated. The word, among the Chal- 
deans, appears evidently to have been equivalent 
to the term WW shar among the Hebrews. Ac- 
cordingly, he who is styled by Daniel, in the pas- 
sage above quoted, (’D'1D 3%, is four times, in 
the same chapter, called E'D"D7 VY’ shar hase- 
risim *. And this use of the name rab seems to 
have continued long in Syria, as well as in Chal- 
dea. Thus, in the Syriac New Testament, it is 
found, in the same manner, united with the com- 
mon appellation of any sort of officer, in order to 
denote the principal person in that office. ‘Thus, 
rab-cohana ® is the high-priest, rab-machsa is chief 
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of the publicans”, and rabraghotha® is chief 
shepherd. Rad, construed in this manner, is 
equivalent to the Greek agy:, as used in composi- 
tion. The preceding titles are accordingly thus 
expressed in the Greek, agytegevs, apyiteAavys, 
and aeyiouuny. 

Again, the word rab is sometimes found in that 
version, combined, not with the title of any sort 
of officer, but with a term denoting the office or 
charge itself; in which case it always means the 
person who is principally intrusted with the busi- 
ness. ‘Thus, rab-beth® is the steward, eziteozos, 
he who is over the household; and rab cano-she- 
tha” is the ruler of the synagogue, aeytovvaywyos. 
It is not unlikely, though I do not find any exam- 
ple of it in Scripture, that the term has at first 
been similarly compounded with some word signi- 
fying a school, or, perhaps, with the name of the art 
or science taught, in order to denote the overseer 
of such a seminary, or the teacher of such an art. 
This hypothesis is at least favoured by analogy. 
As use, however, is variable, it appears, from what 
has actually happened, extremely probable, that, 
when all other applications of the term have 
been dropped, it has still remained as an honour- 
able compellation of the learned. And when 
the term rab came to be peculiarly applied to 
such, the word wherewith it was, at first, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, compounded, would be superseded 
as unnecessary. 
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It is, at least, certain, that the Jewish doctors, 
who resided at Babylon, about the time of our 
Saviour, were called simply rab. But, in the Old 
Testament, there is no trace of such a title as rab, 
rabbi, or rabban, given to a man of letters; nor 
is any of the old Prophets, or Scribes, or mdeed, 
any other person, distinguished by this mark of 
respect prefixed to his name. Though the intro- 
duction of titles is always occasioned by the erec- 
tion of useful and important offices, it is commonly 
in the decline of merit that pompous titles are 
most affected. At first, no doubt, vain-glory has 
led many to assume them, to whom they did not 
belong, in right of office, and an interested adulation 
has induced others to give them. Some of them, 
however, came soon, among the Jews, to be con- 
verted into a kind of academical distinctions, 
which, to give them more weight, are said to 
have been conferred solemnly in their schools or 
colleges, accompanied with certain religious cere- 
monies. From this practice, I may observe, by 
the way, sprang literary degrees in Christian uni- 
versities,-to which there is nothing similar, in all 
Pagan antiquity, either Greek or Roman, but to 
which the Jewish custom above mentioned bears 
an evident and close analogy. 


§ 5. THosz who belonged to the school were 
divided into three classes or orders. ‘The lowest 
was that of the disciples, or learners; the second, 
that of the fellows, or companions, those who, 
having made considerable progress in learning, 
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were occasionally employed by the masters, in 
teaching the younger students. ~The highest was 
that of the preceptors, or teachers, to whom they 
appropriated the respectful title of doctor, or rabbi, 
which differs from rab only by the addition of the 
affix pronoun of the first person. All belonging 
to the school were accounted honourable, in a 
certain degree. Even the lowest, the name diset- 
ple, was considered as redounding to the honour 
of those youths, who were selected from the mul- 
titude, had the advantage of a learned education, 
and by their diligence and progress, gave hopes 
that they would, one day, fill with credit the most 
important stations. The title, companion, fellow, 
or associate, was considered as very honorable to 
the young graduate who obtained it, being a pub- 
lic testimony of the proficiency he had made in his 
studies. And the title rabbi was their highest aca- 
demical honour. That it was only the youth, in 
what are called the genteeler stations, who had 
the advantage of a learned education, is manifest 
from the contempt which our Lord’s parentage 
drew on him, as a teacher, from his fellow-citizens. 
Whence, say they, hath this man this wisdom ? 
Is not this the carpenter’s son? ‘They conclude 
that he must be illiterate, from the mean condition 
of his parents. It was not the children of such, 
then, we may reasonably infer, who were trained 
in those seminaries. 

In the Gospels, didaoxados is given as the Greek 
translation of the Syriac rabbi®. Yet this word 
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does not, as the Greek, literally signify teacher ; 
but, having been conferred, at first, as a mark of 
respect on actual teachers, and afterwards on 
other learned men, didacxados was justly account- 
ed as apposite a version as the Greek language 
afforded. It is certain, the term rabbi began soon 
to be used with great latitude. But though it 
came gradually to be bestowed on those who were 
not actual teachers, it always retained, ever since 
it had been appropriated to the learned, a relation 
to learning ; and, being understood as an addition 
due only to literary merit, it still denoted, that 
though the person who enjoyed it, might not be 
actually employed in teaching, he was well qualli- 
fied for the office. Rabban is not the name of a 
degree superior to rabbi, though it seems intend- 
ed for heightening the signification. It may be 
understood to denote eminent or learned rabbi, 
and appears to have been but very seldom used. 
The title rabboni, which we find twice given to 
our Lord, is rabban, with the addition of the afhix 
of the first person, and accommodated to the pro- 
nunciation of Judea. One of those who addressed 
him with this compellation, was blind Bartimeus, 
when he applied for the recovery of his sight 
The other was Mary Magdalene, when she first 
saw Jesus after his resurrection ™. 

That the use of the term rabban has not ex- 
tended far beyond Palestine, may be presumed 
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from the following circumstance. ‘Though the 
word rabbi is very common in the Syriac transla- 
tion, the Greek didacxats being generally so ren- 
dered; yet in the only place where that translator 
introduces the word rabboni, which is that quoted 
from John, he prefixes in Hebrew, that is, in the 
dialect of Palestine, which was then so called, 
adding the explanation given by the Evangelist, 
that .is, teacher; which plainly shows that the 
word rabboni was not Syriac. This is the more 
remarkable, as in the other passage, where the 
historian interprets the word rabdz, in the same 
manner, adding ® ‘o Agyetat “sounvevonevov didac- 
xade, that interpreter omits this explanatory 
clause as intended only for the Grecian reader, 
and of no use to those who understood Syriac. In 
the passage m Mark, where rabbonz occurs, as the 
Kvangelist had added no explanation, his mter- 
preter has not thought it necessary to change their 
own word rabbi. ‘This is an evidence that he also 
considered the difference in signification between 
the two words as_ inconsiderable. Another 
strong presumption of the same point is, that 
the Apostle John explains both by the same 
Greek word ”. 

It may be observed here by the way, that they 
likewise used to raise the import of a title by 
doubling it. Thus our Lord, speaking of the 
Pharisees, says, They love to be called of men 
rabbi, rabbi”. Jn this manner he was himself 
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addressed by Judas, at the time when that disciple 
chose to assume the appearance of more than or- 
dinary regard”. The title xvgve seems to have 
been used in the same manner. Not every one 
‘who saith unto me Lord, Lord, vote, xvete,”. 
This is very agreeable to the genius of the Orient- 
al tongues, which often, by the repetition of an 
adjective, express the superlative degree. 


§ 6. I rook notice once before that, in the com- 
mon version of the Gospels, d:dacxados is general- 
ly rendered master. I cannot say that the word 
is mistranslated when so rendered, since it is the 
most common title with us, wherewith scholars 
address their teacher. But is rather too indefinite, 
as this term does not distinguish the relation 
meant from almost any other relation, wherein 
superior and inferior are brought together. ‘The 
word master serves equally for rendering xvgvos, 
decmotys, Eniotatns, xadnyytns, as for dudacxados.. 
And, therefore, in many cases, especially where 
the context requires a contradistinction to any of 
those terms, the word master is not proper. It is 
indeed evident to me, that in the ordinary Hellen- 
istic use, it corresponds nearly to the English 
word doctor. Both are honorary titles, expressive 
of the qualifications of the persons to whom they 
are given. Both are literary titles that relate to 
no other sort of merit but learning; and both are 
solemnly conferred with certain ceremonies which 
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we call graduation, by those who are accounted 
the proper judges. Our translators have, in one 
place, very properly rendered it doctor. Joseph 
and Mary, we are told”, found Jesus in the tem- 
ple sitting in the midst of the doctors, ev usca tov 
didacxadeov. To have said, in the midst of -the 
masters, would have been a very vague expression 
of the sense. Nor have we reason to believe that 
it would have been proper here to translate the 
word teachers, as it did not imply that they were 
such by profession. In composition, our interpre- 
ters have commonly rendered it doctors”. There 
were Pharisees and vouodtdacxadot, doctors of the 
law sitting by. Again”, There stood up one of 
the council, a Pharisee named Gamaliel, vowodidac- 
xahos, a doctor of law. Besides, we are accus- 
tomed to hear the words Jewish rabbies, and 
Jewish doctors used synonymously. In Justin 
Martyr’s dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the rab- 
bies are always called didacxahor. 


§ 7. Bur it may be objected that this does not 
account for the application of the title to our 
Lord. As he did not-derive his doctrine from any 
of those learned seminaries, frequented by such 
of the youth as were reckoned the flower of the 
nation, the name doctor could not, with propriety, 
be applied to him. In answer to this, let it be 
observed, first, that as in Judea at that time they 
spoke not Greek, but a dialect of Chaldee, not 
differing considerably from what is called Syriac, 
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it is evident that the actual compellation, where- 
by our Saviour was addressed, was rabbi. Yor 
this we have the express testimony of the Apostle 
John, in a passage lately quoted, who, though 
writing in a different tongue, thought proper to 
mention the title usually given him in the lan- 
guage of the country, adding, merely for the sake 
of those readers who knew nothing of the Oriental 
languages, that it is equivalent to the Greek dudac- 
xados. Now, as the Chaldaic word does not liter- 
ally signify teacher, which the Greek word does, 
their equivalence must arise solely from the ordi- 
nary application of them as titles of respect to 
men of learning; and in this view the English 
word doctor is adapted equally to the translation 
of both. 

Secondly, though the title rabbi could regularly 
be conferred only by those who had the superin- 
tendency of their schools, we have ground to be- 
lieve that with them, as with us, the people would 
be ready to give the compellation through courte- 
sy, and on the presumption that it had been con- 
ferred, wherever they saw or supposed distin- 
guished abilities in learning: and this is most 
probably the reason why we find it given also to 
John the Baptist ”. 

Thirdly, in the Jewish state, a dive commis- 
sion was .conceived to confer all sorts of dignities 
and honours, in an eminent manner, and so super- 
seded ordinary rules, and human destinations. On 
this account they considered a prophet, though 
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not of the sacerdotal family, as an extraordinary 
priest, and entitled to offer sacrifice, in considera- 
tion of the evidences he gave of his mission. 
Thus the Prophets Samuel and Elijah” (neither 
of whom was a priest) offered sacrifice with ac- 
ceptance, and upon altars too not warranted by 
the law. It is evident that some of those who 
gave the title of rabbi to our Saviour, were willing, 
either sincerely or pretendedly, thus to account for 
their doing so. Rabbi, said Nicodemus, a Phari- 
see, and a member of the Sanhedrim ™, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do these miracles that thou dost, except 
God. be with him. Here he, as it were, assigns 
the reason why he saluted him rabdz, although he 
knew that he had not been educated in human 
literature, and had not received from men any 
literary honours. The same title was given him 
also by others of that sect insidiously, when, 
though they pretended friendship, their aim was 
to entangle him in his talk, that they might have a 
pretext for delivering him up to the Roman gov- 
ernor. In other cases they show sufficiently how 
little they were disposed to admit his right to 
any degree of respect arising from knowledge. 
They said*', How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned ? A charge, the truth of which our 
Lord very readily admitted by replying, My doc- 
trine is not mine, but his who sent me. ° 
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* § 8 Now, from the foregoing observations, it 
appears that the name didacxados, as being nearly 
equivalent in import to the appellation rabdz, for 
which it has been substituted by the Evangelist, 
may be fitly expressed, either by the English 
term doctor, or by the Syriac rabbi, which is now so 
much naturalized amongst us, that its meaning, as 
a Jewish title of literary honour, can hardly be 
mistaken. In the addresses made to our Lord in 
his lifetime, the Syriac term is surely preferable ; 
the English word, though very apposite in respect 
of its origin, and ordinary acceptation, has consider- 
ably sunk in its value, in consequence of the slight 
manner wherein we are accustomed to hear it 
applied. But we all know that rabbi: among the 
Jews of that age was a title in the highest degree 
respectful, and on that account interdicted by 
their Master, even to the Apostles themselves. 
It is also the word by which diddacxados is com- 
monly rendered in the Syriac version of the New 
Testament, justly held the most respectable of 
all the translations extant, as being both the 
oldest, and~ written in a Janguage not materially 
different from that spoken by our Lord and his 
Apostles. The difference appears not to be 
greater (if so great) than that which we observe 
between the Attic and the Ionic dialects in Greek. 
But when didacxados is construed with other 
words, which either limit or appropriate it, we 
commonly judge it better to render it teacher, 
according to the simple and primitive signification 
of the word. In such cases it is probable, 
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that the writer alludes merely to what is usually 
implied in the Greek term. So much for the 
import of rabbi or didacxedos in the New Testa- 
ment. 


§ 9. Now, when we compare the titles kyrios 
and didascalos together, in respect of the Jewish 
use and application of them, we find several re- 
markable differences between them. From our 
modes of thinking, we should be apt to conclude, 
that the former of these appellations would be 
much the more honourable of the two. Yet this 
is far from holding generally, though, in particular 
cases, it no doubt does. Im regard to the term 
kyrios, I observed formerly, that as it omginally 
signified master, as opposed to servant, it retained 
in that nation, in our Saviour’s time, so much of 
its primitive meaning, as to be always understood 
to imply, in the person who gave the title, an ac- 
knowledged inferiority to him to whom it was 
given. Civility might lead a man to give it to 
his equal. But to give it to one who, either in 
the order of nature, or by human conventions, 
was considered as inferior and subordinate, would 
have looked more like an insult, than like a com- 
pliment. Hence it must be regarded as a term 
purely relative, which derived its value solely 
from the dignity of the person who seriously 
bestowed it. ‘To be entitled to this compellation 
from a monarch neither tributary nor dependent, 
denoted him who received it to be superior to 
human. But no useful citizen was so low as 
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not to be entitled to this mark of respect from a 
common beggar. And, as its value in every in- 
stance depended solely on the dignity of the 
giver, it might be either the most honourable 
title that could be conferred, or the most insignifi- 
cant. The use of the title rabbi didascalos, or 
doctor, was, in this respect, totally different. As 
it was understood to express not relation, but cer- 
tain permanent qualifications in the person who 
received it, they did not consider it as a matter 
of courtesy, but as a matter of right. It was not 
relative but absolute. The same person did not 
(as was the case of kyrios) consider himself as 
obliged to give it to one, and entitled to receive it 
from another. Whoever had this literary degree 
conferred on him, was entitled to receive the 
honourable compellation equally from all persons, 
superiors, inferiors, and equals. And we need not 
doubt that this vain-glorious race would brand 
with the ignominious character of rusticity all 
who withheld it. 


§ 10. Hence we may discover the reason why 
our Lord, when warning his disciples® against 
imitating the ostentation and presumption of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, in affecting to be denomi- 
nated rabbi, father, guide, or conductor, does not 
once mention Ayrios, though, of all titles of res- 
pect, the most common. It is manifest that his 
view was not to prohibit them from giving or 
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receiving the common marks of civility, but to 
check them from arrogating what might seem to 
imply a superiority in wisdom and understanding 
over others, and a title to dictate to their fel- 
lows—a species of arrogance which appeared but 
too plainly in the Scribes and learned men of 
those days. As to the title Ayrios, he knew well 
that from their worldly situation and circumstances 
(which m this matter were the only rule,) they 
could expect it from none but those in the lowest 
ranks, who would as readily give it to an artisan or 
@ peasant, and that therefore there could be no 
danger of vanity from this quarter. But the case 
was different with titles expressive not of fleeting 
relations, but of those important qualifications 
which denote a fitness for bemge the lights and 
conductors of the human race. The title father, 
m the spiritual or metaphoric sense, the most res- 
pectful of all, he prohibits his disciples from 
either assuming or giving, chusing that it should 
be appropriated to God; and at the same time 
claims the title of guide and spinitual instructor to 
himself. 


§ 11. Nor let it be imagined that the title dcdae- 
xaAot, bestowed on the first ministers of the reli- 
vion of Christ, stands in opposition to the admo- 
nitions here given. ‘The word, it must be owned, 
is equivocal, but is every where easily distinguish- 
ed by the connection ; for when it is appled to 
such as are literally employed in teaching, it must 
not be understood as a complimental title answer- 
ing to the Chaldaic word radb7, but as a name of 
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office corresponding to the Hebrew word 91 
melammed, teacher, preceptor. Besides, when ap- 
plied even to the Apostles, it is to be understood 
in a subordinate sense. They are in hke manner 
called shepherds, but still in subordination to him 
who is the chief Shepherd, as well as the chief 
Teacher in his church. Christ is called the only 
foundation ; for other foundation, says Paul", can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Yet the same Apostle does not hesitate to repre- 
sent the church” as built on the foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets. Nor does he consider his 
styling himself the father of those in whose con- 
version he had been instrumental, as either incom- 
patible with, or derogatory from, the honour of 
him who alone is our Father, and who is in heav- 
en. When his meaning is so evident, no mistake 
can arise from the word. J 7s the spirit that 
quickeneth, said our Lord, the jflesh profiteth 
nothing ; the words that [ speak unto you, they are 
spirit, and they are hfe. Now the spirit of the 
precept is transgressed, when his ministers claim 
an undue superiority over their Lord’s heritage, 
arrogating to themselves a dominion over the faith 
of his disciples ; and when, in consequence of an 
undue attachment to worldly honours, or to the 
power that is understood to accompany these, meu 
become solicitous of being distinguished from 
their equals, either by external marks of homage, 
or by an implicit deference and submission m 
point of judgment. With this character Diotre- 
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phes® seems to have been charged, whom the 
Apostle John denominates giAomeaterav, one who 
loves pre-eminence, a character which, not many 
ages after, became too general in the church. 


» 


§ 12. Ir was not, therefore, so much the titles, 
as that sort of authority which was understood, 
among the Jews, to be conveyed under them, that 
was our Saviour’s object in those admonitions. 
Indeed a fondness for title, a solicitude about pre- 
cedency, or an affectation of being distinguished 
by such outward marks of reverence, are evident- 
ly condemned by him, as a kind of earthly ambi- 
tion unbecoming the meekness and humility of his 
disciples, and that unremitted deference to the 
divine authority, which they ought ever to main- 
tain. The practice of the Apostles, and indeed 
the whole tenour of the New Testament, supply 
us with this commentary on the words. Whereas 
the customary marks of mere civil respect, so far 
from being condemned in Scripture, are always 
used by the inspired penmen themselves, when 
there is a proper occasion of giving them. 


§ 15. So much for the import of the primerpal 
titles of honour which occur in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and the difference, in respect of application, 
between them and those commonly supposed to 
correspond to them, amongst us. 
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Preliminary Dissertatiows. 


DISSERTATION THE EIGHTH. 


Observations on the Manner of rendering some Words, to 
which there are not any that perfectly correspond in Modern 
Languages. . 


Iv was observed in a former Dissertation’, that 
there are words in the language of every people, 
which are not capable of being translated into that 
of any other people who have not a perfect con- 
formity with them in those customs or sentiments 
which have given rise to those words. The terms 
comprehended under this remark, may be dis- 
tributed into three classes. The first is, of 
weights, measures, and coins: the second of 
rites, sects, and festivals : the third of dress, ju- 
dicatories, and offices. 
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PART I. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND COINS. 


As to the first class, it is evident that there is 
nothing, wherein nations, especially such as are 
distant from one another in time and place, more 
frequently differ, than in the measures and coins, 
which law or custom has established among them. 
Under coins -I shall here include weights ; be- 
cause it was chiefly by weight that money was 
anciently distinguished. As commonly, in every 
country, the people have names only for ‘their — 
own, it is often necessary, in the translation of 
ancient and foreign books, to adopt their peculiar 
names, and by mentioning in the margin the 
equivalent in our own money, measures, and 
weights, to supply the reader with the proper in- 
formation. ‘This method has accordingly ° been, 
often, though not always, taken by the translators 
of holy writ. Into the common version of the 
Old ‘Testament, several Oriental, and other 
foreign, names, have been admitted, which are 
explained in the margin. Hence we have shekel, 
ephah, bath, homer, cor, and some others. This, © 
however (for what reason I know not,) has not 
been attempted in the New Testament. Instead 
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of it, one or other of these two methods.has been 
taken: either some name of our own, supposed to- 
be equivalent, or at least not strictly confined, by 
use, to a precise meaning, is adopted, such as pound, 
penny, farthing, bushel, firkin ; or (which is the 
only other method ever used by our translators) 
some general expression is employed ; as, a piece 
of money, a piece of silver, tribute money, a meas- 
wre, and the like. These are three ways, every 
one of which has some advantages, and some dis- 
advantages, and is, in some cases, the most eligible, 
and not in others. 

One Monsieur le Cene, a French writer, who. 
in the end of the last century, wrote what he 
called, a Project for a new ‘Translation of the 
Bible into French, has recommended a fourth 
method, which is, to give in the version the exact 
value expressed in the money, or measures, of 
the country into whose language the version is 
made. The anonymous author of an essay, in Eng- 
lish, for a new translation, has adopted this idea; 
or rather, without naming Le Cene, has tumed 
into Einglish, and transferred to our use, all those 
remarks of the Frenchman, which he accounted 
applicable to the English version. ‘This fourth 
method, though much approved by some, on ac- 
count of its supposed perspicuitys is, in my judg- 
ment, the worst of them all, nor do I know a 
single instance wherein I could say that it ought 
to be adopted ?. 


2 Till I read it lately in Dr. Geddes’ Prospectus, 1 did net 
know that Le Cene had published a version of the Scriptures. 
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§ 2. But, before I enter on the discussion of 
these methods, it is proper here tq premise that, 
as to measures, the inquiry may well be confined 
to those called measures of capacity. The small- 
er length measures have originally, in every 
country, been borrowed from some of the propor- 
tions which take place in the human body. Hence 
tnch, handbreadth, span, foot, cubit. The larger 
measures, pace, furlong, mile, are but multiples 
of the less. Now, as there is not an exact uni- 
formity of measure in the parts of individuals, it 
would naturally follow, that different nations 
would establish, for themselves, standard meas- 
ures, not much different from those of others, nor 
yet entirely the same. And this is what, in such 
measures, has actually happened. When any of 
them, therefore, is mentioned, we know the meas- 
ure nearly, but cannot know it accurately, till we 
are informed of what nation it is the inch,‘span, | 
foot, cubit, &c. The names have, by use, ac- 
quired a Jatitude and a currency in these different 


The attentive reader will perceive that the criticisms which 
follow, in relation to him, do not refer to that translation, 
which I never saw, but solely to his plan. If his version be 
conformable to his own rules, it is certainly a curiosity of its 
kind. But that cannot be; otherwise the learned Doctor, 
though not profuse in its praise, would not, on some points, 
have spoken so favourably as he has done. Could he have 
said, for instance, that he is very seldom biassed by party 
prejudices? If Le Cene was faultless on this article, much 
may be said to exculpate Beza. Their parties were dif- 
ferent, but their error was the same. See Miss. X. P. VY. 
§ 13. , 
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applications. As to superficial, measure, we know 
it is reckoned no otherwise than by the square. 
of the long measure. Whereas, the cubical form, 
not answering so well in practice to the mensura- 
tion of solids, the standards for them have gener- 
ally been fixed, without any regard to measures 
of length or surface. It is with these alone there- 
fore that we are here concerned. 


§ 3. Now, the best way of determining our 
choice properly, "among the different methods 
of translating above mentioned, is by attending 
to the scope of the passages wherein the mention 
of money and measures is introduced. First, 
then, it sometimes happens, that accuracy, in re- 
gard to the value of these, is of importance to 
the sense. Secondly, it sometimes happens, that 
the value of the coin, or the capacity of the meas- 
ure, is of no consequence to the import of the 
passage. ‘Thirdly, it happens also, sometimes, 
that though the real value of the coin, or the ca- 
pacity of the measure, does not affect the sense 
of the passage, the comparative value of the dif- 
ferent articles mentioned, is of some moment for 
the better understanding of what is said. Let us 
consider what methods suit best the several cases 
now mentioned. — 


§ 4. Inst, I observed that accuracy, in regard 
to the value of the measures or coins mentioned, 
is sometimes of importance to the sense. When 
this is the case, and when we have no word ex- 

VOL. II. a | 
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actly corresponding in import to the original 
term, that term ought to be retained in the ver- 
sion, and explained in the margin, according to 
the first method taken notice of. An instance, 
where the knowledge both of the capacity of the 
measure and of,the value of the coin, are essential 
to the sense, we have, in that public cry, Xow 
>, which our translators render, a 
measure of wheat for a penny. It is evidently the 
intention of the writer to inform us of the rate of 
this necessary article, as a characteristic of the 
time whereof he is speaking. But our version 
not only gives no information on this head, but 
has not even the appearance of giving any, which 
the word chenix would have had, even to those 
who did not understand it. But to say a measure, 
without saying what measure, is to say just noth- 
ing at all. The word penny, here, is also excep- 
tionable, being used indefinitely, insomuch ‘that 
the amount of the declaration is, a certain quantity 
of wheat for a certain quantity of money. This 
suggests no idea of either dearth or plenty ; and 
can be characteristical of no time, as it holds 
equally of every time. In this case, the original 
term, notwithstanding its harshness, ought to be 
retained in the text, and explained in the margin. 
Again, it was, doubtless, the intention of the sacred 
penman, to acquaint us at how low a price our 
Saviour was sold by his treacherous disciple, when 
he informs us *, that the chief priests agreed to give 


oOltov dnvaotou 


3 Rey. vi. 6. 4 Matth. xxvi. 15. - 


» 
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Judas rtoetaxovta agyvela. In like manner, when 
the Evangelist mentioned’ the indignant obser- - 
vation of Judas, that the omtment, wherewith our 
Lord’s feet were anointed, might have been sold 
for more than teraxoowwy Syvagewy, it was, doubt- 
less, his view to acquaint us with the value of the 
gift. Once more, when Philip remarked to our 
Lord, who had proposed to feed the multitude in 
the desert °, dtaxoctay Snvagiav agtot, two hundred 
pennyworth of bread, as it runs in the common ver- 
sion, 7s not sufficient for them, that every one of them 
may take a little, it was the design of the histo- 
rian to supply us with a kind of criterion for 
computing the number of the people present. 
But this could be no criterion, unless we knew 
the value of the dyvaguor. 


§ 5. ‘Bur,’ say those modern correctors, ‘in 
‘the examples above mentioned, when the know- 
‘ledge of the value of the coin, and the capacity 
‘of the measure, is of importance to the sense, 
‘no method can be equal, in point of perspi- 
‘cuity, to that recommended by us, whereby both 
‘are reduced to an equivalent, in the moneys and 
‘measures of the country. Thus, the first pas- 
‘sage quoted would be rendered, 4 measure of 
‘ wheat, capable of supporting a man for one day,’ 
for thus Le Cene proposes to translate youvé, 
‘for sevenpence halfpenny.” ‘'The second, The 
‘chief priests covenanted with Judas for three 
‘pounds fifteen shillings sterling. The third, 


§ John, xii. 5. © John, vi. 7. 
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‘ Why was not this ointment sold for nine pounds 
‘seven shillings and sixpence? And the fourth, 
‘Six pounds five shillings would not ai 
‘ bread sufficient.’ 

The exceptions against this method are many. 
In the first place, it is a mere comment, and no 
translation. Considered as a comment, it may be 
good; but that must be egregiously wrong as a 
version, which represents an author as speaking 
of what he knew nothing about, nay, of what had 
no existence in his time. And such, surely, is the 
‘case with our sterling money, which an interpre- 
tation of this sort would represent as the current 
coin of Judea in the time of our Saviour. Noth- 
ing ought to be introduced by the translator, from 
which the English reader may fairly deduce a 
false conclusion, in regard to the manners and 
customs of the time. Besides, as the comparative _ 
value of their money and measures with ours is 
not founded on the clearest evidence, is it proper 
to give a questionable point the sanction, as it 
were, of inspiration? Add to all this, that no 
method can be devised, which would, more effect- 
ually than this, destroy.the native simplicity and 
energy of the expression. What is expressed in 
round numbers, in the original, is, with an absurd 
minuteness, reduced to fractions in the version. 
Nothing can be more natural than the expression, 
Two hundred denarii would not purchase bread 
enough to afford every one of them a little: 'This 
is spoken like one who makes a shrewd guess 
from what he sees. Whereas, nothing can be 
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more unnatural than, in such a case, to descend to 
fractional parts, and say, Siz pounds five shillings 
would not purchase. This is what nobody would 
have said, that had not previously made the com- 
putation. Just so, the round sum of three hundred 
denarii might very naturally be conjectured, by 
one present, to be about the value of the oint- 
ment. But, for one to go so nearly to work as to 
say, Wine pounds seven shillings and sixpence 
night have been gotten for this liquor, would di- 
rectly suggest to the hearers, that he had weighed 
it, and vam Eiiad its value at so much a pound. 
There is this additional absurdity in the last ex- 
ample, that it _is said, exave, more than: conse- 
quently, it is mentioned, not as the exact account, 
but as a plausible conjecture, rather under than 
above the price. But does any body, in conjec- 
tures of this kind, acknowledged to be conjectures, 
descend to fractional parts ? 


§ 6. Now, if this method would succeed so ill, 
in the first of the three cases mentioned, it will 
be found to answer still worse in the other two, 
where little depends on the knowledge of the 
value.. In the second, I may say, nothing depends 
on.it. Now, there are several passages, wherein 
coins and measures are mentioned, in which the 
value of the coin, or the capacity of the measure, 
is of no conceivable consequence to the import of 
the passage. In this case, either the second or 
the third method, above specified, is preferable to 
the introduction of a foreign term, not used in 
other places of the version, and noway necessary 
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to the sense. But let it be observed of the sec- 
ond method, that I am never for using such names 
of coins and measures as are peculiarly modern, or 
European, and not applied to the money and 
measures of ancient and Oriental countries : for 
such terms always suggest the notion of a coinci- 
dence with us, in things wherein there was actual- 
ly no coincidence. 

We read inthe common version’, either do 
men light a candle and put it under a bushel, ‘vie 
tov modtoy, but on a candlestick. Every person 
must be sensible, that the size of the measure 
is of no consequence here to the sense: the 
intention being solely to signify, that a light 
is brought, not to be covered up, but to be placed 
where it may be of use in lighting the household. 
The general term corn-measure, perfectly answers 
the author’s purpose in this place; and as no- | 
where, but in the expression of this very senti- 
ment, does the word podsos occur in the Gospels, 
there is no reason for adopting it. The term 
bushel serves well enough for conveying the im- 
port of the sentiment; but as it indirectly sug- 
gests an untruth, namely, the ancient use of that 
measure in Judea, it 1s evidently improper. For 
an example in money, our Lord says, when the 
Pharisees interrogated him about the lawfulness 
of paying the tribute imposed by their con- 
querors®, En.degate wor dnvageov, rendered in the 
common version, show me a penny, the ‘sequel 
eyinces that it was of no importance what the 


7 Matth. v. 15. 8 Luke, xx. 24. 
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value of the money was ; the argument is affect- 
ed solely by the figure and inscription on it. And 
if, in no other place of the Gospels, the value of 
that coin had affected the sense more than it does 
here, it might have been rendéred by the general 
phrase piece of money. Now let us see how Le 
Cene’s method does with those two examples. 
In the first he would say, Nezther do men light 
a candle to put it under a measure which contains 
about a pint less than a peck. Or, according to 
the manner which he sometimes adopts, contain- 
ing such a precise number of eggs. (1 do not re- 
. collect how many ;) would not this particularity 
in fixing the capacity of the measure, but too’ 
manifestly convey the insinuation that there would 
be nothing strange or improper in men’s putting 
a lighted candle under any other measure larger 
or smaller than that whereof the capacity is, as 
a matter of principal moment, so nicely ascertain- 
ed? A strange way this of rendering Scripture 
perspicuous ! 

Nor does it answer better in coins than in 
measures. When our Lord said, Emdeéate woe 
Snvagtoy, the very words imply that it was a 
single piece he wanted to see ; and what follows 
supplies us with the reason. But how does this 
suit Le Cene’s mode of reduction? Show me 
sevenpence halfpenny. Have we any such piece ? 
The very demand must, to an English reader, 
appear capricious, and the money asked could 
not be presented otherwise than in different 
pieces, if not in different kinds. It is added, 
Whose image and superscription hath it 2 Is this 
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a question which any man would put, Whose 
mage.and superscription hath sevenpence half- 
penny 2? ‘But there may have been formerly 
‘sevenpence halfpenny pieces, though we have none 
‘now. Be itso. Still, as it is unsuitable to have 
the head and inscription of a Roman emperor on 
what must, from the denomination, be understood 
to be British coin, they ought, for the sake of con- 
sistency, and for making the transformation of the 
money complete, to render the reply to the afore- 
said question, George’s instead of Cesar’s. If 
this be not translating into English, it is perhaps 
superior ; it is what some moderns call Lnglish- 
ing, making English, or doing into English ; for 
all these expressions are used. Poems done in 
this manner are sometimes more humbly termed 


amitations. 


§ 7. I osservep a third case that occurs in the’ 
Gospels with respect to money and measures, 
which is when the ‘value of the coin, or the ca- 
pacity of the measure mentioned, does not, but 
the comparative value of the articles specified, 
does, affect the sense. Of this kind some of our 
Lord’s parables furnish us with excellent exam- 
ples. Such is the parable of the pounds’. I shall 
here give as much of it as is necessary for my 
present purpose, first in the vulgar translation, 
then in Le Cene’s manner. 13. He called his ten 
servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said 
unto them, Occupy till I come. 16. The first came, 


9 Luke, xix. 13, &c. 
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saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds, 
and he said unto him, Well, thou good servant : 
because thou hast been faithful in a very litile, 
have thou authority over ten cities. And the second 
came, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five 
pounds. And he said lhkewise to him, Be thou 
also over five cities. Nothing can be more mani- 
fest than that it is of no consequence to the mean- 
ing and design of this brief narration, what the 
value of the pound was, great or little. Let. it 
suffice that it here represents the whole of what 
we receive from our Creator to be laid out in his 
. service. In the accounts returned by the ser- 
vants, we see the different improvements which 
different men make of the gifts of heaven ; and in 
the recompenses bestowed, we have their propor- 
tional rewards. But these depend entirely on the 
numbers mentioned, and are the same, whatever 
be the value of the money. I shall now, in reduc- 
ing them to our standard, follow the rates assign- 
ed on the margin of the English Bible. Ducats, 
so often mentioned by Le Cene, are no better 
known to the generality of our people, than tal- 
ents or mim@ are. Whether the rate of conver- 
sion I have adopted be just or not, is of no conse- 
quence. I shall therefore take it for granted, that 
itis just. The different opinions of the compara- 
tive value of their money and ours, nowise affect 
the argument. The objections are against the re- 
duction from the one species to the other, not 
against the rule of reducing. _ 

The foregoing verses so rendered will run thus: 
He called his ten servants, and delivered them 

VOL. If. 2 
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thirty-one pounds five shillings sterling, and said, 
Occupy till Icome. The first came, saying, Lord, 
thy three pounds two shillings and sixpence, have 
gained thirty-one pounds five shillings ; and he 
said tohim, Well, thou good servant, because thou 
hast been faithful in a very little, have thou author- 
ity over ten cities. And the second came, saying, 
Lord, thy three pounds two shillings and sixpence, 
have gained fifteen pounds twelve shillings and 
sixpence.. And he said likewise to him, Be thou 
also over jive cities. In regard to the parable of 
the talents’, it is needless, after the specimen now 
given, to be particular. I shall therefore give 
only part of one verse thus expressed in the com- 
mon version. To one he gave five talents,’ to 
another two, and to another one ; which, in Le 
Cene’s manner, would be, To one he gave nine 
hundred thirty-seven pounds ten shillings sterling. — 
To another three hundred seventy-five pounds. 
And to another one hundred erghty-seven pounds 
ten shillings. In both examples, what is of real 
importance, the comparative degrees of improve- 
ment and proportional rewards, which m the orig- 
inal, and in the common version, are discovered at 
a glance, arc, if not lost, so much obscured, by 
the complicated terms employed in the version, 
that it requires an arithmetical operation to dis- 
cover them. In the example of the king who 
called his servants to account”, this manner is, 
if possible, still more awkward, by reason of the 


10 Matth. xxv. 14. . WMatth. xviii. 23. 
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largeness of the sums. One of them is represent- 
ed as owing to the king one million eight hundred | 
seventy-five thousand pounds, and his fellow-ser- 
vant as indebted to him three pounds two shillings 
and sixpence. ‘There is some importance in the 
comparative value of the denarius and the talent, 
as it appears evidently one purpose of our Lord, 
in this parable, to show how insignificant the 
greatest claims we can make on our fellow-crea- 
tures are, compared with those which divine jus- 
tice can make on us. And, though this be strongly 
marked when the two sums are reduced to one 
denomination, this advantage does not counter- 
balance the badness of the expression, so grossly 
unnatural, unscriptural, and, im every sense, im- 
proper. In conveying religious and moral instruc- 
tion, to embarrass a reader or hearer with fractions 
and complex numbers, is in a spirit and manner 
completely the reverse of our Lord’s. 


§ 8. I wit not further try the patience of my 
readers with what has been proposed in the same 
taste, with respect to the measures, both liquid 
and dry, mentioned in Scripture, in the exhibition 
of their respective capacities by the number of 
eges they could contain. I am afraid I have de- 
scended into too many particulars already, and 
shall therefore only add in general that, in this 
way, the beautiful and perspicuous simplicity 
of holy writ, is exchanged for a frivolous minute- 
ness, which descends to the lowest denomination 
of parts, more in the style of a penurious 
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money-broker, than in that of a judicious moralist, 
not to say, a divine teacher. Perspicuity is there- 
fore injured, not promoted, by it, and to those im- 
portant lessons, an appearance, or rather a dis- 
guise, is given, which seems calculated to ruin 
their effect. The author has never reflected on 
what I think sufficiently obvious, that when a 
piece of money is named, the name is understood 
to denote something more than the weight of the 
silver or the gold. In the earliest ages, when it was 
only by weight that the money of the same metal 
was distinguished, if the weight was the same, 
or nearly so, the names used in different languages 
served equally well. It was therefore both natur- 
al and proper in the Seventy to render the He- 
brew 133 checher, in Greek tahavtov, and ?pw 
shekel, didgayue. For the Alexandrian dideayue, 
which was double the Attic referred to in the ~ 
New Testament, was half an ounce. But though 
such terms might, with propriety, be used promis- 
cuously, when the different denominations of 
money expressed solely their different weights, 
as was the case in the earlier ages of the Jewish 
commonwealth, it is not so now. “The name 
signifies a coin of a particular form and size, 
stamp, and inscription. The Hebrew shekel, the 
Greek stater, and the British half-crown, being 
each about half an ounce of silver, are nearly 
equivalent. But the names are not synonymous. 
If one had promised to show you a state7, or a 
shekel, would you think he had discharged his 
promise by producing half-a-crown ? 
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§ 9. Worps therefore which are by use exclu- 
sively appropriated to the coins and measures of 
modern nations, can never be used with propriety 
in the translation of an ancient author. I have 
mentioned three ways which a translator may 
take, and pointed out the different circumstances 
by which the preference among those methods 
may, in any instance, be determined. When the 
sense of the passage does, in any degree, depend 
on the value of the coin, or the capacity of the 
measure, the original term ought to be retained, 
and if needful, explained, in a note. This is the 
. Way constantly used in the translation of books 
where mention is made of foreign coins or meas- 
ures. What is more common than to find men- 
tion made, in such works, of Dutch guilders, 
French livres, or Portuguese moidores? I ac- 
knowledge, at the same time, the inconveniency 
of loading a version of Scripture with strange 
and uncouth names. But still this is preferable 
to expressions, which how smooth soever they 
be, do, in any respect, misrepresent the author, 
and mislead the reader. Our ears are accustom- 
ed to the foreign names which are found in the 
common version of the Old Testament, such as 
shekel, bath, ephah: though, where the same 
coins and measures are evidently spoken of in 
the New, our translators have not liked to intro- 
duce them, and have sometimes, less properly, 
employed modern names which do not correspond 
in meaning. 
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§ 10. We have, besides, in the New Testament, 
the nanies of some Greek and Roman coins and 
measures not mentioned in the Old. Now, where 
the words are the same, or, in common use, coin- 
cident with those used by the Seventy in trans- 
lating the Hebrew names above mentioned, I have 
thought it better to retain the Hebrew words, to 
which our ears are familiarized, by the translation 
of the Old, than to adopt new terms for express- 
ing the same things. We ought not surely to 
make an apparent difference by means of the lan- 
guage, where we have reason to believe, that the 
things meant were the same. When the word, 
therefore, in the New Testament, is the name 
of either measure or coin peculiar to Greeks: or 
Romans, it ought to be retained; but when it is 
merely the term by which a Hebrew word, occur- 
rng in the Old Testament, has sometimes been _ 
rendered by the Seventy; the Hebrew name, to — 
which the common version of the Old Testament 
has accustomed us, ought to be preferred. For 
this reason, [ have, in such cases, employed them 
in the version of the Gospels. -deyveiov I have 
rendered shekel, when used for money. This was 
the standard coin of the Jews; and when the He- 
brew word for silver occurs in a plural significa- 
tion, as must be the case when joined with a 
numeral adjective, it is evidently this that is meant. 
It is commonly in the Septuagint rendered agyv- 
gta, and in one place, in the common translation, 
silverlings”. In Hebrew D5 cheseph and Spy 


12 Isaiah, vii. 23. 
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shekel, are often used indiscriminately, and both 
are sometimes rendered by the same Greek word. 
Though talent is not a word of Hebrew extraction, 
the Greek tadavtoy is so constantly employed by 
the Seventy in rendering the-Hebrew 152 che- 
cher, and is so perfectly familiar to us, as the name 
of an ancient coin of the highest value, that there 
can be no doubt of the propriety of retaining it. As 
to the word pound, in Greek uva, and in Hebrew 
13 maneh, as the sense of the only passage 
wherein it occurs in the Gospel, could hardly, in 
any degree, be said to depend on the value of the 
. coin mentioned, I have also thought proper to re- 
tain the name which had been employ ed by the: 
English translators. Though pound is the name 
of a particular denomination of our own money, 
we all know that it admits also of an indefinite 
application to that of other nations. This is so 
well understood, that where there is any risk of 
mistaking, we distinguish our own by the addition 
of sterling. ‘The Greek word and the English are 
also analogous im this respect, that they are names 
both of money and of weight. Both also admit 
some Jatitude, in the application to the moneys 
and weights of different countries, whose standards 
do not entirely coincide. 

In regard to some other words, though penny is 
often used indefinitely, the common meaning dif- 
fers so much from that of dyvageoy in Scripture, 
and the plural pence is so rarely used with that 
latitude, that I thought it better to retain the Latin 
word. - I have reserved the word penny as a more 
proper translation of accagrov, between which and 
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a penny sterling, the difference in value is inconsid- 
erable. This naturally determined me to render 
xodeavtns farthing ; for xodgavrys (that is, quad- 
rans) is originally a Latin word, as well as 
‘dyvagtov. ‘They correspond in etymology as well 
asin value*. By this I have avoided a double 
impropriety into which our translators have fallen. 
First, by rendering dyvaguoy a penny, and accagiov 
a farthing, they make us consider the latter as 
a fourth part of the former, whereas it was but 
one-tenth. Again, by rendering aocagioy and xod- 
gavtys by the same word, they represent those 
names as synonymous which belong to coins of 
very different value. In translating Aeztov, I have 
retained the word mite, which is become prover- 
bial for the lowest denomination of money. Dis- 
quisitions on little points, more curious than use- 
ful, I always endeavour to avoid. 


§ 11. As to measures, wherever the knowledge 
of the capacity was of no use for throwing light 
on the passage, I have judged it always sufficient 
to employ some general term, as measure, barrel, 
&e. Of this kind is the parable of the unjust 
steward. ‘The degree of his villany is sufficiently 
discovered by the numbers. But where it is the 
express view of the writer to communicate some 
notion of the size and capacity, as in the account 
eiven of the water-pots at the marriage in Cana, 
or wherever such knowledge is of importance to 
the sense, those general words ought not to be 


13 Farthing from the Saxon feorthling, that is, the fourth part 
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used. Such are the reasons for the manner which 
I have adopted in this work, in regard to money 
and measures. There is no rule that can be fol- 
lowed which is not attended with some inconve- 
niences. Whether the plan-here laid down be 
attended with the fewest, the judicious and can- 
did reader will judge. 


PART II. 


RITES, FESTIVALS, AND SECTS. 


Tue second class of words to which it is not 
always possible to find in another language equiv- 
alent terms, is the names of rites, festivals, and 
sects, religious, political, or philosophical. Of 
all words the names of sects come the nearest to 
the condition of proper names, and are almost 
always considered as not admitting a translation 
into the language of those who are unacquainted 
with the sect. This holds equally of modern, as 
of ancient, sects. There are no words in other 
languages answering to the English terms whig 
and tory, or to the names of the Italian and Ger- 
man parties called guelph and ghibelin. It is 
exactly the same with philosophical sects, as ma- 
gian, stoic, peripatetic, epicurean ; and with the re- 
ligious sects among the Jews, pharisee, sadducee, 

VOL. Il. 3 
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essene, karaite, rabbinist. Yet even this rule is 
not without exception. When the sect has been 
denominated from some common epithet or appel- 
lative thought to be particularly applicable to 
the party, the translation of the epithet or ap- 
pellative, serves in other languages as a name to 
the sect. Thus those who are called by the 
Greeks tsccagecxatdsxatitat, from their celebrat- 
ing Easter on the fourteenth day of the month, 
were, by the Romans, called quartadecimani, 
which is a translation of the word into Latin. In 
like manner, our guakers are called in French 
trembleurs. Yet in this their authors are not uni- 
form ; they sometimes adopt the English word. 
In regard to the sects mentioned in the New ‘Tes- 
tament, I do not know that there has been any 
difference among translators. ‘The ancient names 
seem to be adopted by all. 


§ 2. As to mites and festivals, which, being 
nearly related, may be considered together, the 
case is somewhat different. The original word, 
when expressive of the principal action im the 
rite, or in the celebration of the festival, is 
sometimes translated, and sometimes retained. 
In these it is proper to follow the usage of the 
language, even although the distinctions made 
may originally have been capricious. In several 
modern languages we have, in what regards Jew- 
ish and Christian rites, generally followed the 
usage of the old Latin version, though the authors 
of that version have not been entirely uniform in 
their method. Some words they have transferred 
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from the original into their language ; others 
they have translated. But it would not always 
be easy to find their reason for making this dif- 
ference. Thus the word zegitoun they have 
translated cireumeisio, which exactly corresponds 
in etymology ; but the word Bamzoua they have 
retained, changing only the letters from Greek to 
Roman. Yet the latter was just as susceptible of 
a literal version into Latin as the former. Jmmer- 
sio tinetio, answers as exactly in the one case, as 
eircumeisio in the other. And if it be said of 
those words, that they do not rest on classical 
. authority, the same is true also of this. Etymolo- 
ey, and the usage of ecclesiastic authors, are all: 
that can be pleaded. 

Now, the use with respect to’ the names adopt- 
ed in the Vulgate, has commonly been imitated, 
or rather implicitly followed, through the western 
parts of Europe. We have deserted the Greek 
names where the Latins have deserted them, 
and have adopted them where the Latins have 
adopted them. Hence we say circumcision, and not 
peritomy ; and we do not say immersion, but bap- 
tism. Yet when the language furnishes us with 
materials for a version so exact and analogical, 
such a version conveys the sense more perspicu- 
ously than a foreign name. For this reason, I 
should think the word immersion (which, though 
of Latin origin, is an English noun, regularly 
formed from the verb to zmmerse,) ‘a better Kng- 
lish name than baptism, were we now at liberty 
to make a choice. But we are not. The latter 
term has been introduced, and has obtained the 
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universal suffrage : and, though to us not so ex- 
pressive of the action ; yet, as it conveys nothing 
false, or unsuitable to the primitive idea, it has ac- 
quired a right by prescription, and is consequently 
entitled to the preference. 


§ 3. I sam that, in the names of rites or sacred 
ceremonies, we have commonly followed the Vul- 
gate. In some instances, however, we have not. 
The great Jewish ceremony, in commemoration 
of their deliverance from Egypt, is called in the 
New Testament zacya, the sacred penmen hav- 
ing adopted the term that had been used by the 
Seventy, which is not a Greek word, but the He- 
brew, or rather the Chaldaic, name in Greek let- 
ters. ‘The Vulgate has retained pascha, transfer- 
ring it into the Latin character. The words in 
Greek and Latin have no meaning but as the 
name of this rite. In English the word has not — 
been transferred, but translated passover, answer- 
ing in our language to the import of the original 
Hebrew. 2xyvonnyta, scenopegia, in the Gospel 
of John”, is retained by the Vulgate, and with 
us translated the feast of tabernacles. It would 
have been still nearer the original Hebrew, and 
more conformable to the Jewish practice, to have 
called it the feast of booths. But the other ap- 
pellation has obtained the preference. The 
Latins have retained the Greek name azyma, 
which we render, properly enough, wnleavened 


1$ John, vii. 2. 
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bread. But the words jubilee, sabbath, purim, and 
some others, run through most languages. 


§ 4. Tuere is a conveniency in translating, 
rather than transplanting, the origmal term, if 
the word chosen be apposite, as it more clearly 
conveys the import, than an exotic word, that has 
no original meaning or etymology in the language. 
This never appears in a stronger light than when 
the reason of the name happens to be assigned by 
the sacred author. I shall give, for instance, that 
Hebrew appellative, which I but just now ob- 
. served, that both the Seventy and the Vulgate 
have retained in their versions, and which the 
English interpreters have translated. The word 
is, pascha, passover. In the explanation which the 
people are commanded to give of this service to 
their children, when these shall inquire concerning 
it, the reason of the name is assigned’: Ye shall 
say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, who 
PASSED OVER the houses of the children of Israel 
in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians. Now, 
this reason appears as clearly in the English ver- 
sion, which is literal, as in the original Hebrew ; 
but it is lost in the version of the Seventy, who 
render it thus: Egete Ovota to IAS XA tovto 
Kvew, “os EXKEIASZE tovs otxovs tav ‘viv 
Icgand ev Ayuato, nvixa exatake tovs Atyyntiovs. 
Here, as the words zacya and ecxerace have no 
affinity, it is impossible to discover the reason of 
the name. The authors of the Vulgate, who form 


15 Exodus, xii. 27. 
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the word phase, in the Old Testament, more close- 
ly after the Hebrew (though they call it pascha 
in the New,) have thought proper, in turning that 
passage, to drop the name they had adopted, and 
translate the word transitus, that the allusion 
might not be lost. Dicetis, victima TRraysrrus Do- 
mint est, quando vransivir super domos filiorum 
fsrael in Hegypto, percutiens Egyptios. 

This manner is sometimes. necessary, for giving 
a just notion of the sense. But it is still better 
when the usual name, in the language of the ver- 
sion, as happens in the English, preserves the 
analogy, and renders the change unnecessary. In 
proper names, it is generally impossible to pre- 
serve the allusion in a version. In such cases, 
the natural resource is the margin. The occasion 
is not so frequent in appellatives, but it occurs 
sometimes. It is said, by Adam, of the woman", 
soon after her formation, She shall be called woman, 
because she was formed out of max. Here the affini- — 
ty of the names, woman and man, is preserved, with- 
out domg violence to the language. But, in some 
versions, the affinity disappears altogether, and, 
in others, is effected by assigning a name which, 
if it may be used at all, cannot, with propriety, 
be given to the sex in general. It is lost in the 
Septuagint. “Aury xAnOynosetac I'YNA, ‘ote ex tov 
ANAPOX avins ehngdn ‘avtyn. Not the shadow 
of a reason appears in what is here assigned as the 
reason. ‘The sounds yuyvy and aydeos have no 


16 Gen. ii, 23. 
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affinity. The same may be said of mulier and vir 
in Castalio’s Latin. Hae vocabitur muuier, quia 
sumpta de viro est. Other Latin interpreters 
have, for the sake of that resemblance in the 
words, on which the meaning of the expression 
depends, chosen to sacrifice a little of their latinity. 
The Vulgate, and Leo de Juda, have, Hec vocabi- 
tur virRAGo, guia sumpta de viro est. Junius, Le 
Clerc, and Houbigant, use the word vira, upon the 
authority of Festus. Neither of the words is good 
in this application; but not worse than avdges 
avdeos, used by Symmachus for the same pur- 
pose. Much in the same taste are Luther’s men- 
nin, the homasse of the Geneva French, and the ° 
huoma of Diodati’s Italian. 


PART II. 


DRESS, JUDICATORIES, AND OFFICES. 


] suai now proceed to the third general class 
of words, not capable of being translated, with 
exactness, into the language of a people whose 
customs are not ina great measure conformable 
to the customs of those amongst whom such words 
have arisen. This class comprchends names re- 
lating to dress, peculiar modes, judicatories, and 
offices. In regard to garments, it is well known, 
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that the usages of the ancients, particularly the 
Orientals, differed considerably from those of 
modern Kuropeans. And though I am by no 
means of opmion, that it is necessary, in a trans- 
lation, to convey an idea of the exact form of their 
dress, when nothing in the piece translated ap- 
pears to depend on that circumstance, I am ever 
for avoiding that which would positively convey 
a false notion in this or any other respect. Often, 
from that which may be thought a trivial deviation 
from truth, there will result inconveniences, of 
which one at first is not aware, but which, never- 
theless, may produce in the mind of the attentive 
reader, unacquainted with the original, objections 
that affect the credibility of the narration. <A 
general name, therefore, like clothes, raiment, is 
sufficient, when nothing depends on the form, in like 
manner as a piece of money, a corn measure, will 
answer, when no light, for understanding the 
scope of the place, can be derived from the value 
of the one, or the capacity of the other. Where 
some distinction, however, seems to have been in- 
tended in the passage, there is a necessity for 
using names more definitive. It is not often ne- 
cessary, for naming the parts of dress, to retain the 
terms of a dead language. The English translators 
have never done it, as far as I remember, except 
in naming that part of the sacerdotal vestments, 
called the ephod, for which it would be impossible 
to find an apposite term in any [uropean* tongue. 
Phylacteries, too, will perhaps be accounted an 
exception. 
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§ 2. But, though it is rarely necessary to adopt 
the ancient or foreign names of garments, it may 
not be always proper to employ those terms for 
expressing them, which are appropriated to par- 
ticular pieces of the modern European habit. The 
word coat answers well enough as a name for the 
under garment, in Greek yitov. Cloak, by which 
our translators in the New Testament commonly 
render ‘(uatoy, the name for the upper garment, 
I do not so much approve. My reasons are these: 
First, cloak is not the term that they have used in 
the Old Testament for that vestment; though we 
“have no reason to believe that there was any 
change in the Jewish fashions in this particular. 
It is well known, that the modes, respecting dress, 
are not, nor ever were, in Asia, as at present they 
are in Europe, variable and fluctuating. The 
Orientals are as remarkable for constancy in this 
particular, as we are for the contrary. Now, 
though the Hebrew words, answering to “tuatcoy, 
are frequent in the Old Testament, and the 
Greek word itself in the translation of the Seven- 
ty, the word cloak has never been admitted by 
our translators into the version of the Old Testa- 
me it, except once in Isaiah , where it is used 
only as a simile. Wherever they have thought 
proper to distinguish the upper garment from that 
worn close to the body, they have named it the 
mantle. See the places marked in the margn”. 


17 Isaiah, lix. 17. 8 Judges, iv. 18. Sam. xxviii. 14. 
TP Bings, xix. Too. 2 Kingsyii. 8. 13, 14 Hera, ix. 3. 5. 
Jobyi. 20. Jobyeii: 12 Pasal. cix. 29: 
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But these are not all the places im which the 
original word might have been so rendered. 
Sometimes, indeed, it means garments in general, 
and in the plural especially, signifies clothes. 
Now, though the difference of a name employed 
in the version of the Old Testament may be 
thought too slight a circumstance for founding an 
argument upon, in regard to the manner of trans- 
lating the New, I cannot help thinking that, even 
if the words mantle and cloak were equally proper, 
we ought not, by an unnecessary change, without 
any reason, to give ground to imagine, that there 
had been, in this article, any alteration im the 
Jewish customs. 

Secondly, I am the more averse to introduce, in 
the New Testament, a change of the name that 
had been used in the Old, as it is evident that, in 


Judea, they placed some share of religion in re-. 


taining their ancient garb. They did not think | 


themselves at liberty to depart from the customs 
of their ancestors in this point. As their law had 
regulated some particulars in relation to their 
Habit, they looked upon the form ‘as intended for 
‘distinguishing them from the heathen, and conse- 
anette as saan 1%: the knots of strings which 
they were appointed to put upon the fot corners 
or wings, as they called them, did not suit any 
other form of outer garment, than that to which 
they had been aes accustomed. 

Thirdly, the word mantle comes nearer a just 
representation of the loose vesture worn by the 


19 Numb. xv. 30, 8- Deut, xxii. i 
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Hebrews, than cloak, or any other term, which re- 
fers us to something particular in the make. 
Whereas their ‘quateov was an oblong piece of 
cloth, stuare at the corners, in shape resembling 
more the plaid of a Scotch Highlander, than either 
‘the Greek pallium or the Roman toga. ‘This 
mantle, it would appear, on ordinary occasions, 
they threw loosely about them; and, when em- 
_ ployed in any sort of work in which it might 
encumber them, laid aside altogether. To this, 
doubtless, our Lord refe.'s, in that expression *° 

Let not him who shall be in the field, return home 
to fetch his mantle. When setting out on a jour- 
ney, or entering on any business, compatible with 
the use of this garment, they tucked it up with a 
girdle, that it might not incommode them. Hence, 
the similitude of having their Joins girt, to express” 
alertness, and habitual’ preparation for the dis- 
charge of duty. I know not why those who 
have been so iclinable, in some other articles, to 
give a modern cast to the manners of those an- 
cients, have not modernized them in this also, and 
transformed girding their loins, a very antique 
phrase, into buttoning their waistcoasts. ‘This 
freedom would not be so great,as the reduction 
of their money and measures above considered. 
It would not even be greater than giving them 
candles for lamps, and making them ‘sit at their 
meals, instead of reclining on couctieg In regard 
to this last mode, I propose to consider it imme- 
diately. 


20 Mark, xiii. 16. 
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§ 3. Or all their customs they were not so tena- 
cious, as of what regarded the form of their 
clothes. In things which were not conceived to 
be- connected with religion, and about which 
neither the law, nor tradition, had made any regu- 
lation, they did not hesitate to conform themselves 
to the manners of those under whose power they 
had fallen. A remarkable instance of this appears, 
in their adopting the mode of the Greeks and 
Romans, in lying on couches at their meals. In 
the Old Testament times, the practice of sitting 
on such occasions, appears to have been universal. 
It is justly remarked by Philo”, that Joseph 
“made his brethren sit down according to their 
“ages; for men were not then accustomed: to 
“lie on beds at entertainments.” The words, in 
the Septuagint **, are exadicay evavtiov avrov: in 
the English ‘translation, They sat before him; 
both literally from the Hebrew. In like manner”, 
exadioav de pays aprtov, they sat down to eat 
bread ; and*4, exaducsv ‘0 Aaos paysw xae mesLy, 
the people sat down to eat and drink. Solomon 
says *°, When thou sittest to eat with a.ruler, Eav 
xadions deumvew ene toanefys duvactov. But it 
were endless to enumerate all the examples. 
Suffice it to observe, that this is as uniformly 
employed to express the posture at table in the 
Old Testament, as avaxdtvw, or some synonymous 


41“ Fens dé me0dtakavtos xata Tas ydextas xadele6Oat, unnw 
TWOV AVICWAWY EV TALS GUMMOTLAaLS GULOLOLALS xaTAXALOE YOW- 
Hevav. Lib. de Josepho. 

42 Gen. xliii. 33. | 23 Gen, xxxvii. 25. 
a4 Exod. xxxii. 6. . 45 Proy. xxiii. 1. 
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term, is employed, for the same purpose, in the 
New. ‘The Hebrew word is equally unequivocal 
with the Greek. It is always 10 jashab, to sit, 
never 33” shachab, or any other word that im- 
ports lying down. ~ j 

Some, indeed, have contended, that this manner 
of eating was practised among the Jews before 
the captivity ; and in support of this opinion, have 
produced the passage in Samuel *, where Saul 
is spoken of as eating on the bed. But the pas- 
sage, when examined, makes clearly against the 
opinion for which it has been quoted. The histo- 
_.Tian’s expression is, sat wpon the bed. Nor is this, 
as in the New Testament, the style merely of’ 
modern translators; it is that of the original, as 
well as of all the ancient translations. The Septua- 
gint says exadice, the Vulgate sedit. Houbigant 
is the only translator I know (who, misled, I sup- 
pose, by the ordinary style of Latin authors,) has 
said decubuit. The Hebrew word is 3% jashab, 
which never signifies to lie. Now, whether a man 
on a bed takes his repast sitting, after the European 
manner, with his feet on the floor, or after the 
Turkish, with his legs across under him, his pos- 
ture differs totally from that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who lay at their length. 

The words of the Prophet Amos* have also 
been thought to favour the same opinion: Wo to 
them that le upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches, and eat the lambs out of 


76 1 Sam. xxviii. 23. 47 Amos, vi. 4, &c. 
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the flock, and the calves out of the stall, that chant 
to the sound of the viol, &. Here the Prophet 
upbraids the people with their sloth and luxury, 
specifying a few instances in their manner of liy- 
ing. But nothing is said that implies any other 
connection among these instances, than that of 
their being the effects of the same cause, voluptu- 
ousness. We have no more reason to connect 
their eating the lambs and the calves with their 
lying stretched on beds of ivory, than we have 
to connect with this posture, their chanting to the 
sound of the viol, and anointing themselves with 
ointments. , 

But in the Apocryphal writings, which are poste- 
rior in composition to those of the Old Testament, 
and probably posterior to the Macedonian con- 
quests, though prior to the books of the New, we 
have the first indications of this change of pos- 
ture. It is said of Judith in the common ver- 
sion, that her maid laid soft skins on the ground 
for her over against Holofernes, that she might sit 
and eat upon them, &s to ecOtstv xataxdivopevyny 
ex avtoyv, literally, that she might eat lying upon 
them. Again, in 'Tobit*, avexeca tov gaye, not 
I sat, but I lay down to eat. Other examples 
might be given which render it probable that this 
fashion was first introduced into Judea by the 
Greeks, before the Jews became acquainted with 
the Romans. A sure evidence this, that the Jews 
were not so obstinately tenacious of every national 
custom, as some have represented them. It is 


2° Judith, xii. 15. 23 Tobit, ii. 1. 
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very remarkable that, in our Saviour’s time, the 
change was so universal in Judea, that the very 
common people always conformed to it. The 
multitudes which our Lord twice fed in the desert, 
are by all the Evangelists represented as lying, 
not sitting, upon the ground. It is strange that 
our translators have here, by misinterpreting one 
word, as invariably exhibited them practising a 
custom which they had abandoned, as they had 
formerly, by the unwarranted and unnecessary 
change of a name, given ground to think that there 
was an alteration in their customs, when there 
“was none. , 


§ 4. I know it is commonly pleaded in excuse 
for such deviations from the original, as_ that 
whereof I am now speaking, that the posture is a 
circumstance noway material to the right under- 
standing of the passages wherein it is occasionally 
mentioned; that besides, to us moderns, there ap- 
pears in the expressions lying down to eat, and 
laying themselves at table, from their repugnancy 
to our customs, an awkwardness which, so far from 
contributing to fix our minds on the principal 
scope of the author, would divert our attention 
from it. In answer to the first of these objec- 
tions, I admit that it 1s sometimes, not always, 
as will soon be shown, of no consequence to the 
import of a passage, whether a mere circumstance, 
which is but occasionally mentioned, and on which 
the instruction conveyed in the story does not de- 
pend, be rightly apprehended or not. The two 
miracles of the loaves and fishes are to all valuable 
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purposes the same, whether the people partook of 
their repast sitting or lying. The like may be 
said of the greater part of such narratives. For 
this reason I do not except against a gen- 
eral expression, as, placed themselves at table, 
where a literal version would be attended with the 
inconvenience of appearing unnatural: but I could 
never approve, for the sake of elegance or sim- 
plicity, a version which, in effect, misrepresents 
the original; or, in other words, from which one 
may fairly deduce inferences that are not conform- 
able to fact. Concerning the other exception, I 
cannot help observing, that it is only because the 
expression lying at table is unusual, that it ap- 
pears awkward. If the first translators of the 
Bible into English had thought fit, in this instance, 
to keep close to the original, the phrases would 
not now have sounded awkwardly. But it must. 
be owned that no translators enjoy at present 
equal advantages with those who had, in a manner, 
the forming of our language, in regard to things 
sacred. Their versions, by being widely dispers- 
ed, would soon give a currency to the ‘terms used 
in them, which there was then no contrary use to 
counterbalance. And this is the reason why many 
things which might have been better rendered 
then, cannot now so well be altered. 


§ 5. Bur to show that even such errors in trans- 
lating, however trivial they may appear, aré some- 
times highly injurious to the sense, and render a 
plain story not only incredible but absurd, I must 
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entreat the reader’s attention to the following pas- 
sage, as it runs in the common version”: One of 
the Pharisees desired Jesus that he would eat with 
him; and he went into the Pharisee’s house, and 
sat down to meat. And behold a woman in the 
city, which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus 
sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, brought an 
alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet be- 
hind him weeping, and began to wash his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of her 
head, and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
the ointment. Now areader of any judgment will 
need to reflect but a moment to discover, that 
what is here téld is impossible. If Jesus and others. 
were in our manner sitting together at table, the 
woman could not be behind them, when doing 
what is here recorded. She must in that case, on 
the contrary, have been under the table. The 
chairs, on which the guests were seated, would 
have effectually precluded access from behind. It 
is said also that she stood, while she bathed his feet 
with tears, wiped them with the hairs of her head, 
anointed and kissed them. Another manifest ab- 
surdity. On the supposition of their sitting, she 
must have been at least kneeling, if not lying on 
the floor. These inconsistencies instantly disap- 
pear, when the Evangelist is allowed to speak for 
himself, who, instead of saying that Jesus sat 
down, says expressly that he lay down, avexdAudy. 
And to prevent, if possible, a circumstance being 


89 Luke, vii. 36, 37, 38. 
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mistaken or overlooked, on which the practicabili- 
ty of the thing depended, he repeats it“ by a sy- 
nonymous term in the very next verse. “ When 
“ she knew that Jesus lay at table,” avaxetar. The 
knowledge of their manner at meals makes every 
thing in this story level to an ordinary capacity. 


§ 6. Ar their feasts, matters were commonly 
ordered thus: Three couches were set in the 
form of the Greek letter J, the table was placed 
in the middle, the lower end whereof was left 
open, to give access to the servants, for setting 
and removing the dishes, and serving the guests. 
The other three sides were inclosed by the 
couches, whence it got the name of ¢triclinium. 
The middle couch, which lay along the upper end 
of the table, and was therefore accounted the most 
honourable place, and that which the Pharisees 
are said particularly to have affected, was distin- 
guished by the name zeatoxdiora. ‘The person 
intrusted with the direction of the entertainment was 
called agyiteixdtvos**. The guests lay with ‘their 
feet backwards, obliquely, across the couches, 
which were covered, for their better accommoda- 
tion, with such sort of cloth, or tapestry, as suited 
the quality of the entertainer. As it was neces- 
sary, for the conveniency of eating, that the 
couches should be somewhat higher than the 
table, the guests have probably been raised by 
them three feet, and upwards, from the floor. 


31 Matth. xxiii. 6. 52 John, ii. 8. 
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When these particulars are taken into considera- 
tion, every circumstance of the story becomes 
perfectly consistent and intelligible. This also 
removes the difficulty there is in the account giv- 
en, by John®, of the paschal supper, where Jesus 
being set, as our translators render it, at table, one 
of his disciples is said, in one verse, to have been 
leaning on his bosom, and in another, to have 
been lying on his breast. Though these attitudes 
are incompatible with our mode of sitting at meals, 
they were naturally consequent upon theirs. As 
they lay forwards, in a direction somewhat ob- 
. lique, feeding themselves with their right hand, 
and leaning on their left arm; they no sooner in- 
termitted, and reclined a little, than the head of 
each came close to the breast of him who was 
next on the left. Now, a circumstance (however 
frivolous in itself) cannot be deemed of no conse- 
quence, which serves to throw light upon the 
sacred pages, and solve difficulties, otherwise in- 
extricable. This case, though not properly re- 
quiring the use of any ancient or foreign name, I 
could not help considering minutely in this place, 
on account of its affinity with the other topics of 
which I had been treating. 


§ 7. I suai add a few things, on the manner 
adopted by other translators im rendering what re- 
lates to this usage. With regard to the Latin ver- 
sions, it may naturally be supposed, that the 
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Vulgate would be literal, and consequently, in this 
particular, just. There was no temptation to de- 
part from the letter. It suited their customs at 
that period, as well as the idiom of their language. 
And though it did not suit the customs of the 
times of modern Latin interpreters, they could 
have no motive, in this article, to desert the man- 
ner of the ancient translator, expressed in a phra- 
seology which both Latin and Greek classics had 
rendered familiar. As to the translations into mod- 
ern tongues, Luther appears to have been the 
first who, in his translation into German, has, in 
this particular, forced the Evangelists into a con- 
formity with modern fashions. The translator 
into modern Greek has adopted the same method, 
putting exadice for avexduy, &c. The French 
translator, Olivetan, has avoided the false trans- 
lation of sitting for lying, and also the apparent . 
awkwardness of a literal version. In the passage 
from Luke, above quoted, he says, ll se mit a 
table ; and speaking of the woman, Laquelle 
ayant connu quil etoit a table. In the miraculous 
increase of the loaves and the fishes in the des- 
ert, he thus expresses himself: 1 commanda 
aux troupes de s'arranger par terre. Diodati has, 
in the first of these passages, adopted the same 
method with the French translator, saying, s2 mise 
a tavola ; and ch’egli era a tavola ; in the other, 
he has fallen into the error of our common ver- 
sion, and said Jesu commando alle turbe, che si 
mettessero a sedere in terra. Most other French 
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versions have taken the same method of eluding 
the difficulty. But all the late English versions 
I have seen, follow implicitly the common trans- 
lation. 


§ 8. To come now to offices and judicatories : 
it must be acknowledged that, in these, it is not 
always easy to say, as was remarked in a pre- 
ceding Dissertation®*, whether the resemblances to, 
or differencese from, offices and judicatories of our 
own, ought to induce us to retain the original 
term, or to translate it. But whatever be in this, 

‘or however the first translators ought to have . 
been determined in their choice between these 
methods, the matter is not equally open to us in 
this late age as it was to them. The election 
made by our predecessors, in this department, 
has established an use which, except in some par- 
ticular cases, it would be dangerous in their suc- 
cessors to violate ; and which, therefore, unless 
where perspicuity or energy requires an altera- 
tion, ought to be followed. For example, who 
could deny, that the Greek terms, ayyedos, amooto- 
hos, dtaBodos, might not have been as well render- 
ed messenger, missionary, slanderer, as the words 
< tegevs, vanoetys, avtidexos, are rendered priest, 
“* minister, adversary. In regard to the import of 
the words, there does not appear to me to bea 
closer correspondence in the last mentioned, than 
in the first. Besides, as the first are themselves 
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no other than Greek translations of the Hebrew 
words JOU, MIDY, sxbp, satan, shaluch, malach, 
which the Seventy have not judged necessary to 
retain in another language, and in this judgment 
have been followed by the writers of the New 
Testament; they have given the example of 
translating, rather than transferring, these appella- 
tives into other languages ; the last name, satan, 
being the only one which is ever retained by 
them, and that very seldom. 

But the true source of the distinction that has 
been made in this respect by European transla- 
tors, is not any particular propriety in the dif- 
ferent cases, but the example of the old Latin 
translator. The words which he retained, with 
such an alteration in the orthography as adapted 
them to the genius of the tongue, we also retain ; 
and the words which he translated, we translate. . 
Because he said angelus, apostolus, diabolus, 
which are not properly Latin words, we say 
angel, apostle, devil, not originally English. Had 
he, on the contrary, used the terms nuncius, lega- 
tus, calumniator, we had probably substituted for 
them, messenger, missionary, slanderer, or some 
terms equivalent. For, in those cases wherein 
the Latin interpreter has not scrupled to translate 
the Greek by Latin words, neither have we scru- 
pled to render them by English words. I am, 
however, far from affirming that the interpreters of 
the Latin church, either in the old Italic, oF in the 
present Vulgate, have acted from caprice in their 
choice ; though I do not always discover reasons 
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of such weight for the distinctions they have 
made, as should lead us implicitly :to follow 
them. 

There is only one example in titles of this 
sort, wherein the moderns have taken the freedom 
to judge differently. The Greek mzagaxAntos, in 
John’s Gospel, is always retained by the author 
of the Vulgate, who uses paracletus, but has not 
been followed by later translators. Erasmus has 
sometimes adopted this word, and sometimes said 
consolator, and is followed in both, by the trans- 
lator of Zuric. Castalio says confirmator, and 
Beza advocatus. Most modern versions into 
Italian, French, and English, have, in this in-. 
stance, followed Erasmus, in the import they 
have given the word, in preference even to Be- 
za. And of these our common version is one, 
using the word comforter. Nay, some French 
translators from the Vulgate have deserted that 
version, rendering the word either consolateur or 
avocat. In general, | would pay that deference 
to the example of the ancient interpreters as to 
prefer their manner, wherever there is not, from 
perspicuity, energy, or the general scope of the 
discourse, positive reason to the contrary. Such 
reason, [ think, we have in regard to the title last 
mentioned*. As to the term dcaBodos, I have 
already considered the cases in which it is not 
proper to render it devil*’. The name azoctodos 
is so much appropriated in the New Testament, 
to a particular class of extraordinary ministers, 


36 See the note on John, xiv. 16. 
7 Diss Vi. Fart 1. $92, aed. 
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that there are very few cases, and none that I 
remember in the Gospels, where either per- 
spicuity or energy would require a change of 
the term. 


§ 9. Ir is otherwise with the name ayyeios, 
in regard to which there are several occurrences, 
where the import of the sentiment is, if not lost, 
very much obscured, because the word in the 
version has not the same extent of signification 
with that in the original. It was observed be- 
fore®, that there is this difference between the 
import of such terms, as they occur im their 
native tongues, whether Hebrew or Greek, and 
as modernized in versions, that, in the former, 
they always retain somewhat of their primitive 
signification, and beside indicating a_ particular 
being or class of beings, they are of the nature 
of appellatives, and mark a special character,,. 
function, or note of distinction in such beings; 
whereas, when latinized or englished, but not 
translated into Latin or English, they answer sole- 
ly the first of those uses, and approach the nature 
of proper names. Now, where there ‘happens to 
be a manifest allusion in the original, to the primi- 
tive and ordinary acceptation of the word in that 
language, that allusion must be lost in a transla- 
tion, Where the word is properly not translated, 
and where there is nothing in the sound that can 
suggest the allusion. It is particularly unfortunate, 
if it be in an argument; as the whole will be 
necessarily involved in darkness. 


3 Diss. VI. Part 1. § 1. - 
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§ 10. I snaxr illustrate the preceding observa- 
tions by some remarks on the following passage”. 
4. Being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they: 5. For unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee? And again, I will be to 
him a Father, and he shall be to me a Son. 
6. And again when he bringeth in the first-begot- 
ten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels 
of God worship him. 7. And of the angels he 
saith, Who maketh his angels spirits, and his min- 
isters a flame of fire. 8. But unto the Son he 
saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 
I cannot help thinking with Grotius, that there is 
here a comparison of the dignity of the different 
personages mentioned, from the consideration of 
what is imported in their respective titles. This 
is at best but obscurely suggested in the common 
version. For though the word son is expressive 
of a natural and near relation, the word angel 
in our language is the name of a certain order of 
beings, and beside that, expresses nothing at all. 
It is not, like the original appellation, both in 
Hebrew and in Greek, a name of office. Fur- 
ther, the seventh verse, as it stands with us, Who 
maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame 
of fire, is unintelligible ; and if some mystical 
sense may be put upon it, this is at best but a 
matter of conjecture, and appears quite uncon- 
nected with the argument. ‘It is well known that 
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the word avevuata rendered spirits, signifies also 
winds. ‘That this is the meaning of it here, is 
evident from the passage *’ whence the quotation 
is taken. For the Hebrew 10 ruach, is of the 
same extent. And though it be in that place, for 
the sake of uniformity, rendered the same way. 
as here, nothing can be more manifest, than that 
the Psalmist is celebrating the wonders of the 
material creation, all the parts of which execute, 
in their different ways, the commands of the Crea- 
tor. Our translators not only render the same 
Hebrew word wind in the third verse, and spirits 
in the fourth, but in this last evidently start aside 
from the subject. Nothing, on the contrary, can 
be better connected than the whole passage in 
the true, which is also the most obvious, inter- 
pretation, and may be thus expressed: Who cov- 
ereth himself with light as with a mantle, who 
stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain’; who 
layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters:;— 
who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who walketh 
on the wings of the wind ; who maketh winds his 
messengers, and flaming fire his ministers* ; who 


40 Psal. civ. 4. . 

41 Dr. Lowth (De sacra Poesi Hebreorum, Prel. viii.) 
though he retains the word angelus, understancs the passage 
just as I do, making winds the subject, and angels a metapho- 
rical attribute. ‘ Faciens ut venti sint angeli sui, ut ignis 
‘¢ ardens sit sibi ministrorum loco.”” He adds: ‘ Describuntur 
‘‘ elementa in exequendis Dei mandatis, prompta et expedita 
‘¢ quasi angeli, aut ministri tabernaculo deservientes.’? Houbi- 
gant to the same purpose, ‘* Facit angelos suos, vena et min- 
‘Cistros suos ignem rutilantem.” 
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hath laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should never be removed. ‘There is an internal 
probability of the justness of this version, arising 
from the perspicuous and close connection of the 
parts, and an improbability i the common ver- 
sion, arising from their obscurity and want of con- 
nection ; verse 4. Who maketh his angels spirits, 
his ministers a flame of fire, being a digression 
from the scope of the context, the material world, 
to the world of spirits. | 
Now, let us try, in the passage of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews referred to, how the same transla- 
tion of the words mvevpa and ayyehos by wind 
and messenger, through the whole, will suit the ’ 
Apostle’s reasoning. Speaking of our Lord, he 
says, Being as far superior to the heavenly mes- 
sengers, as the title he hath inherited 1s more ex- 
cellent than theirs ; For to which of those mes- 
sengers did God ever say, “ Thou art my Son, I 
“ have to-day begotten thee :’ And again, “ [will 
“be to him a Father, and he shall be to me a 
“ Son :? - Again, when he introduceth the first-born 
_ into the world, he saith, “ Let all God’s messeng- 
“ers worship him.” Whereas, concerning messeng- 
ers, he saith, “ Who maketh winds his messengers, 
“and flaming fire his ministers :” But to the Son, 
“ Thy throne, O God, endureth for ever.” ‘To me 
it is plain, first, that the aim of his reasoning is 
to show the superior excellency of the Messiah, 
from the superiority of his title of Son, given 
him in a sense peculiar to him (and which, from 
analogy to the constitution of the universe, should 
imply of the same nature with the Father,) to 
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that of messenger, which does not differ essentially 
from servant. Now the English word angel does 
not express this. Itis a name for those celestial 
beings, but without suggesting their function. 
Secondly, that, in proof of the inferiority of the 
title messenger, the writer urges, that it is some- 
times given even to things inanimate, such as 
storms and lightning. 

Every reader of reflection admits, that there 
runs, through the whole passage, a contrast of the 
things spoken concerning the Messiah, to the 
things spoken concerning angels, in order to show 
the supereminence of the former above the lat- 
ter. The seventh verse, as now rendered, per- 
fectly suits this idea, and completes one sidé of 
the contrast. But does it answer this purpose in 
the common version ? Not in the least: for, will 
any one say,’ that it derogates from the highest. 
dignity to be called a spirit, when it is considered 
that God himself is so denominated ? And as the 
term, flaming fire, when applied to intelligent be- 
ings, must be metaphorical, the consideration that, 
by such metaphors, the energy and omniscience 
of the Deity are sometimes represented, will, in 
our estimation, serve rather to enhance than to 
depress the character. The case is totally dif- 
ferent, when flaming fire, or lightning, in the 
literal sense, is made the subject of the propo- 
sition, and God’s messengers the predicate. But 
it may be asked, Do not the words in thé Greek 
oppose this supposition, masmuch as tovs ayye- 
,ovs avtov his messengers has the article, -and 
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should therefore be understood as the subject, 
whereas mvevuata having no article must be the 
predicate ; but let it be remarked, that the article 
is found only in the translation of the Seventy, 
which is copied by the apostle. In the Hebrew, 
neither term has the article ; the subject there- 
fore must be determined by the scope of the 
place. 


§ 11. I xvow that it has been objected to this . 
interpretation, that 1 ruach, though used in the 
singular for wand, does not occur, in this sense, in 
the plural, exgept when joined with the numeral 
adjective four. But from this, though it were 
true, we can conclude nothing. That the word is 
found in this meaning, in the plural, is a sufficient 
ground for interpreting it so, when the connection 
requires it. Farther, though it were conclusive, 
itis not true. In Jeremiah*, we find, in the same 
passage, both MIN VIAN arbang ruchoth, four 
winds, and MAMAN L>veol haruchoth, all the winds, 
where it was never doubted, that both expressions 
were used of the winds. As to the insinuation 
which some have thrown out concerning this ex- 
planation, as unfavourable to the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, it can be accounted for only from 
that jealousy, an invariable attendant on the po- 
lemic spirit, which still continues too much to 
infect and dishonour theological inquiries. This 
jealousy, however, appears so much misplaced 
here, that the above interpretation is manifestly 
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more favourable to the common doctrine than 
the other. I say not this to recommend it to 
any party, knowing that, in these matters, we 
ought all to be determined by the impartial prin- 
ciples of sound criticism, and not by our own pre- 
possessions. 


§ 12. Bur to return : a second case, wherein it 
is better to employ the general word messenger, 
is, When it is not clear, from the context, whether 
the sacred penmen meant a celestial, or a terres- 
trial, being. In such cases, it is always best to 
render the term, so as that the version may admit 
the same latitude of interpretation with the origi- — 
nal; and this can be effected only by using ‘the 
general term. For this reason, in the following 
expressions, ‘ovtives ehaBete tov vomoy ets diatayas 
ayyedov®, and duatayes dc ayyehov ev yeipe we 
otov**, it would have been better to translate 
ayyehov messengers, as itis not certain whether 
such extraordinary ministers as Moses and Joshua, 
and the succeeding Prophets, be meant, or any of 
the heavenly host. The same maybe said of 
that passage, ‘opete: “n yuvyn skovotay eyety emt THs 
xepadys, dua tous ayyehous*’, it being very’ doubt- 
ful whether the word, in this place, denotes angels 
or men. 


§ 13. A rmep case, wherein (I do not say it 
must, but) it may, properly be rendered ‘messen- 
gers, is when, though it evidently refers to superior 
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beings, it is jomed with some word or epithet, 
which sufficiently marks the reference, as ayyedos 
Kvguv, a messenger of the Lord, ou ayyshoe tav 
oveavay, the heavenly messengers, ot aytot ayyehot, 
the holy messengers ; for, with the addition of the 
epithet, the English is just as explicit as the Greek. 
Not but that such epithets may in some sense be 
applied to men also; but it is customary with the 
sacred writers thus to distinguish the inhabitants 
of heaven. In. this case, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, that either way of translating is good. 
There is one advantage in sometimes adopting 
this manner, that it accustoms us to the word 
messenger in this application, and may conse- — 
quently assist the unlearned in applying it in 
doubtful cases. In some cases, not doubtful, to 
add the word heavenly in the version, is no inter- 
' polation, for the smgle word ayyedos often in- 
cludes it. Thus, though the word ydAwooa origin- 
ally means no more than tongue, it is frequently 
employed to denote an unknown or foreign 
tongue *. 


§ 14. A FourrH case, wherein the general tern 
is proper, is when the word is applied to a human 
bemg. This rule, however, admits some excep- 
tions, soon to be taken notice of. Our translators 
have rightly rendered it messenger, in the instances 
which fall under this description noted in the 
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margin *’, wherein they are not only human beings 
that are meant, but the message is from men. 


§ 15. I saw, that there are some exceptions 
from this rule. The first is, when not only the 
message is from God, but when it appears to be 
the view of the writer to show the dignity of the 
mission, from the title given to the missionary, as 
being a title which he has in common with supe- 
rior natures: in such cases, it is better to preserve 
in the version the term angel, without which the 
allusion is lost, and by consequence justice is not 
done to the argument. For this reason the word 
angel ought to be retained in the noted passage of — 
the Gospels concerning John the Baptist “: What 
went ye to see? A Prophet? Yea, I tell you, 
and something superior to a Prophet ; for this is 
he concerning whom it is written, “ Behold I send 
“mine angel before thee, who shall prepare thy 
“way.” There is, manifestly, couched here a com- 
parison between the two titles prophet and angel, 
with a view to raise the latter. Now, to this end 
the common English word messenger is. not 
adapted, as it does not convey to us the idea of 
greater dignity than that of a Prophet, or even 
of so great. My argument here may be thought 
not quite consistent with what I urged in my first 
remark on this word. But the two cases are 
rather opposite than similar. ‘The allusion was 
there to the ordinary signification of the term; 
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the allusion is here not to the signification, but to 
the common application of it, to beings of a supe- 
rior order. ‘The intention was there, compara- 
tively, to depress the character, the intention here 
is to exalt it. 


§ 16. AvotuEeR case, in which the word angel 
ought to be retained, though used of man, is when 
there would arise either obscurity or ambiguity 
from the construction, if the word messenger 
should be employed. It cannot be doubted, that 
the angels of the seven churches mentioned in 
the Apocalypse”, are human creatures; but the 
term messenger’would render the expression am- 
biguous or rather improper. The messenger of 
societies (in like manner as of individuals,) is onc 
sent by them, not to them. In this, and some 


‘ other instances, the Greek ayyedos is to be under- 


stood as corresponding in extent of signification 
to the Hebrew sxbn malach, which often denotes 
a minister, or servant employed in any charge of 
importance and dignity, though not a message. It 
would, therefore, be no deviation from what is in- 
cluded in the Hellenistic sense of the word, if, 
through the whole of that passage, it were ren- 
dered president. 


§ 17. In what concerns civil offices, our trans- 
lators have, very properly, retained some names 
to which we have none entirely equivalent. Of 
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this number is the name fetrarch, which admits 
no explanation but by a periphrasis. Centurion 
and publican are of the same kind. The word 
legion, though not a name of office, being the 
name of a military division, to which we have 
not any exactly corresponding, may be ranked in 
the same class. ‘The three words last specified 
are neither Hebrew nor Greek, but Latin; and 
as they are the names of things familiar only to 
the Latins, they are best expressed by those 
names of Latin derivation employed by our trans- 
Jators. T’wo of them occur in the Latin form in 
the New Testament, Asyveov, and xevtvgiay, though 
for the latter word the Greek ‘exatovtagyos is ° 
oftener used. | 

It may be proper here to observe, in regard to 
such Latin appellatives, that from the connection 
which has subsisted between all European coun- 
tries and the Romans, and from the general ac- 
quaintance which the Western nations have long 
had with the ancient Roman usages, history, and 
literature ; their names of offices, &c. are natural- 
ized in most modern languages, particularly in 
English. This makes the adoption of the Latin 
name for an office, or any other thing which the 
Jews had solely from the Romans, peculiarly 
pertinent. The remark now made holds, especially 
when the persons spoken of were either Romans, 
or the servants of Rome. If, therefore, after the 
Vulgate, we had rendered yiAcagyos tribune, ay Puma- 
tas proconsul, and perhaps omega cohort, the ex- 
pression, without losing any thing, in perspicuity, | 
to those of an inferior class; would have been, to 
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the learned reader, more significant than chief- 
captain, deputy, band. 

The word yyeuov also, though sometimes a 
general term, denoting governor or president ; 
yet, as applied to, Pilate, is known to import no 
more than procurator. Properly there was but . 
one president in Syria, of which Judea was a part. 
He who had the superintendency of this part was 
‘styled imperatoris procurator.. For this we have 
the authority of Tacitus the Roman annalist, and 
of Philo the Alexandrian Jew. And though the 
author of the Vulgate has commonly used the 
‘term preses for ‘nyeuov; yet, in translating 
Luke *°, he has rendered ‘“yyswovevovtos Lloviov 
Miatov ts Lovdatas, procurante Pontio Pilato 
Judeaam. To those who know a little of the 
_ language, or even of the history, of ancient Rome, 
the Latin names, in many cases, are much more 
definite in their signification, than the words by 
which they are commonly rendered, and, being 
already familiar in our language, are not, even 
to the vulgar, more obscure than names originally 
English, relating to things wherewith they are 
little acquainted. For a similar reason, I have 
also retained the name pretorium, which, though a 
Latin word, has been adopted by the sacred 
writers,-and to which neither common-hall nor 
judgment-hall entirely answers. That the Evan- 
gelists, who wrote in Greek, a more copious 
language, found themselves compelled to borrow 
from the Latin, the name of what belonged to the 
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office of a Roman magistrate, is to their translat- 
ors a sufficient authority for adopting the same 
method. 


§ 18. I sari conclude this Dissertation with 
observing, that there are two judicatories men- 
tioned in the New Testament,* one Jewish, the 
other Grecian, the distinguishing names of which 
may, not} without energy, be preserved in a trans- 
lation. Though the noun ovvsdguoy is Greek, and 
susceptible of the general interpretation council 
or senate; yet, as it is commonly in the Gospels 
and Acts appropriated to that celebrated court of 
senators or elders accustomed to assemble at Je-— 
rusalem, and from the Greek name, called sanhe- 
drim, which was at once their national senate and 
supreme judicatory; and, as it appears not, in 
those books, to have been ever applied to any. 
other particular assembly, though sometimes to ~ 
such in general as were vested with the highest 
authority ; I have thought it reasonable to retain 
the ‘word sanhedrim, in every case where there 
could be no doubt that this is the court spoken of. 
The name has been long naturalized in the lan- 
guage; and, as it is more confined in its applica- 
tion than any common term, it is so much the 
more definite and energetic. The other is the 
famous Athenian court called the Jreopagus, and 
mentioned in the Acts*'; which, as it was in 
several respects peculiar in its constitution, ought 
to be distinguished in a version, as it is in the 
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original, by its proper name. ‘l’o render it Mars- 
hill from etymology, without regard to use, would 
entirely mislead the unlearned, who could never 
imagine that the historian spoke of bringing the 
Apostle before a court, but would suppose that he 
only informed us that they brought him up to an 
eminence in the city, from which he discoursed to 
the people. This is in part effected by the com- 
mon version ; for, though in verse 19, it is said, 
They brought Paul to Areopagus, it is added in 
verse 22, Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars- 
hill, and said. ‘This leads one to think that these 
- were two names for the same hill. The Jreopa- 

gus with the article is the proper version in both 
places. 


Dissertation the Pivth. 


| 


Inquiry whether certain Names which have been adopted into 
most Translations of Scripture in the West, coincide in Mean- 
ing with the original Terms from which they are derived, and 
of which they are used as the Version. 


Iv was observed in a former Dissertation’, as one 
cause of difficulty in the examination of the 
Scriptures, that before we begin to study them 
critically, we have been accustomed to read them 

in a translation, whence we have acquired a habit. 
of considering several ancient and Oriental terms 
as equivalent to certain words, in modern use, 
in our own language, by which they have been 
commonly rendered. What makes the difficulty 
the greater is, that when we become acquainted 
with other versions beside that into our mother- 
tongue, these, instead of correcting, serve but to 
confirm the prejudice. For, m these translations, 
we find the same original words rendered by 
words which we know to correspond exactly in 
those tongues, to the terms employed in the Eng- 
lish translation. In order to set this observation 
in the strongest light, it will be necessary to trace 
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the origin of some terms which have become 
technical among ecclesiastical writers, pointing 
out the changes in meaning which they have un- 
dergone. When alterations are produced gradu- 
ally, they escape the notice of the generality of 
people, and sometimes even of the more discern- 
ing. For, a term once universally understood 
to be equivalent to an original term, whose place 
it occupies in the translation, will naturally be 
supposed still equivalent, by those who do not 
attend to the variations in the meanings of words, 
which a tract of time often insensibly produces. 
Sometimes etymology contributes to favour the 
~ deception. 

How few are there, even among the readers of 
the original, who entertain a suspicion that the 
words mystery, blasphemy, schism, heresy, do not 
convey to moderns precisely those ideas which 
the Greek words (being the same except in ter- 
mination) uvotynetov, Bhacgyma, cyiopa, aoscts, 
in the New Testament, conveyed to Christians in 
the times of the Apostles? Yet, there is not 
such a correspondence in meaning between them, 
as is commonly supposed, I intend, in the pre- 
sent Dissertation, to put beyond a doubt. That 
there is a real difference, in regard to some of 
those words, is, [ think, generally allowed by men 
of letters; but as all are not agreed in regard 
to the precise difference between the one and 
the other, I shall here examine, briefly, the import 
of the original terms, in the order above men- 
tioned, that we may be qualified to judge how far 
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they are rightly rendered by the words supposed 
to correspond to them, and that we may not be 
misled, by the resemblance of sound, to deter- 
mine concerning the sameness of signification. 


PART L 


OF MYSTERY. 


Tue Greek word puvotyeiov occurs frequently 
in the New Testament, and is uniformly rendered, 
in the English translation, mystery. We all know ° 
that by the most current use of the English 
word mystery, (as well as of the Latin ecclesias- 
tic word mystertum, and the corresponding terms » 
in modern languages,) is denoted some doctrine 
to human reason mecomprehensible ; in other 
words, such a doctrine as exhibits difficulties, and 
even apparént contradictions, which we cannot 
solve or explain. Another use of the word, 
which, though not so universal at present, is often 
to be met with in ecclesiastical writers of former 
ages, and in foreign writers of the present age, is 
to signify some religious ceremony or rite, espec- 
ially those now denominated sacraments. In 
the communion-office of the church of England, 
the elements, after consecration, are sometimes 
termed holy mysteries. But this use seems not 
now to be common among _ protestants, less 
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perhaps in this country than in any other. - John- 
son has not so much as mentioned it in his Dic- 
tionary. Indeed, in the fourth, and some succeed- 
ing, centuries, the word svotygtov was so much 
in vogue with the Greek fathers, and mysterium 
or sacramentum, as it was often rendered, with the 
Latin, that it would be impossible to say in what 
meaning they used the word; nay, whether or not 
they affixed any meaning to them atall. In every 
thing that related to religion, there were found 
mysteries and sacraments, in doctrines and pre- 
cepts, in ordinances and petitions: they could 
even discover numbers of them in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Nay, so late as Father Possevini, this 
unmeaning application of these terms has prevail- 
ed in some places. That Jesuit is cited with 
approbation by Walton, in the prolegomena to 
"his Polyglot, for saying, “ Tot esse Hebraica in 
“ Scriptura sacramenta, quot liter ; tot mysteria, 
“quot puncta; tot arcana, quot apices,” a sen- 
tence, 1 acknowledge, as unintelligible to me as 
Father Simon owns it was to him. But passing 
this indefinite use, of which we know not what — 
to make, the two significations I have mention- 
ed, are sufficiently known to theologians, and con- 
tinue, though not equally, still in use with modern 
writers. 


§ 2. Wuen we come to examine the scriptures 
critically, and make them serve for their own 
interpreters, which is the surest way of attaining 
the true knowledge of them, we shall find, if I 
mistake not, that both these senses are unsup- 
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ported by the usage of the inspired penmen. 
After the most careful examination of all the pas- 
sages in the New Testament, in which the Greek 
word occurs, and after consulting the use made of 
the term, by the ancient Greek interpreters of the 
Old, and borrowing aid from the practice of the 
Hellenist Jews, in the writings called Apocrypha, 
J can only find two senses, nearly related to each 
other, which ean strictly be called scriptural. 
The first, and what I may call the leading sense 
of the word, is arcanum, a secret, any thing not 
disclosed, not published to the world, though per- 
haps communicated to a select number. 


§ 3. Now let it be observed, that this is totally 
different from the current sense of the English 
word mystery, something incomprehensible. In 
the former acceptation, a thing was no longer a 
my stery than whilst it renmoimed iirreveuled ; 11 
the latter, a thing is equally a mystery after the 
revelation as —_ To the former we apply, 
properly, the epithet unknown, to the latter we 
may, in a great measure, apply the term wnknow- 
able. ‘Thus, the proposition that God would call 
the Gentiles, and receive them into his ‘church, 
was as intelligible, or, if you like the term bet- 
ter, comprehensible, as that he once had called 
the descendants of the Patriarchs, or as any plain 
proposition, or historical fact. Yet, whilst undis- 
— covered, or, at least veiled under figures and types, 
it remained, in the scriptural idiom,” a’ mystery, 
having been hidden from ages and generations. 
But, after it had pleased God to reveal this, his 
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gracious purpose to the Apostles, by his Spirit, 
it was a mystery no longer. 

The Greek words, azoxadvyic and puvatyetoy, 
stand in the same relation to each other, that 
the English words discovery and secret do. Mvo- 
tnolov anoxadupoev is a secret discovery, and con- 
sequently a secret no longer. ‘The discovery 1s 
the extinction of the secret as such. These 
words accordingly, or words equivalent, as pvoty- 
glov yyagiotev, pavegatev, are often brought to- 
gether by the Apostles, to show that what were 
once the secret purposes and counsels of God, had 
been imparted ,to them, to be by them promul- 
gated to all the world. Thus, they invited the 
grateful attention of all, to what was so distin- 
guished a favour on the part of heaven, and must 
be of such unspeakable importance to the apostate 
“yace of Adam. The terms, communication, reve- 
lation, manifestation, plainly show the import of 
the term pvorneiov, to which they are applied. 
As this, indeed, seems to be a point now universal- 
ly acknowledged by the learned, I shall only refer 
the judicious reader, for. further proof of it from 
the New Testament, to the passages quoted in the 
margin*; in all which, he will plainly perceive, 
that the Apostle treats of something which had 
been concealed for ages (and for that reason called 
uvotyotoy,) but was then openly revealed; and 
not of any thing, in its own nature, dark and in. 
conceivable. 


2 Rom. xvi. 25, 26. 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8, 9,10. Eph. 1.9. iii. 3. 5, 
6.9. vi. 19. Col. i. 26, 27. 
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§ 4. Ir, in addition to the evidence arising from 
so many direct and clear passages in the writings 
of Paul, it should be thought necessary to recur 
to the usage of the Seventy, we find that, in the 
Prophet Daniel*, the word pvotyecov occurs not 
fewer than nine times, answering always to the 
Chaldaic 8? raza, res arcana, and used in rela- 
tion to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which was be- 
come a secret, even to the dreamer himself, as he 
had forgot it. The word there is uniformly ren- 
dered in the common version secret; and it de- 
serves to be remarked that, in those verses, it is 
found connected with the verbs yvagita, patito, — 
and amzoxadvata ; in a way exactly similar to the 
usage of the New Testament above observed. It 
occurs in no other place of that version, but one in 
Isaiah, of very doubtful import. In the apocry- 
phal writings (which, in matters of criticism on 
the Hellenistic idiom, are of good authority,) the. 
word pvotygiov. frequently occurs in the same 
sense, and is used in reference to human secrets, 
as well as to divine. Nay, the word is not, even 
in the New Testament, confined to divine secrets. 
It expresses sometimes those of a different, and 
even contrary, nature. Thus, the Apostle, speak- — 
ing of the antichristian spirit, says, The myer of 
iniquity doth already work*. ‘The spirit of anti- 
christ hath begun to operate; but the operation 
is latent and unperceived. The Gospel of Christ 
is a blessing, the spirit of antichrist a curse. Both 


3 Dan. ti. 18, 19. 27, 28, 29, 30. 47. iv. 9. 
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are equally denominated mystery, or secret, whilst 
they remain concealed. 


§ 5. I sary be much misunderstood, if any 
one infer, from what has been niow advanced, that 
I mean to signify, that there is nothing in the doc- 
trines of religion which is not, on all sides, per- 
fectly comprehensible to us, or nothing from 
which difficulties may be raised, that we are not © 
able to give a satisfactory solution of. On the 
contrary, I am fully convinced, that in all sciences, 
particularly natural theology, as well as in revela- 


tion, there are, many truths of this kind, whose 


evidence such objections are not regarded by a — 
judicious person, as of force sufficient to imvali- 
date. For example, the divine omniscience is a 
tenet of natural religion. ‘This manifestly implies 
God’s foreknowledge of all future events. Yet, 
to reconcile the divine prescience with the free- 
dom, and even the contingency, and consequently, 
with: the good or ill desert of human actions, is 


what Ihave never yet seen atchieved by any, and 


indeed despair of seeing. That there are such 
difficulties also in the doctrines of revelation, it 
would, in my opinion, be very absurd to deny. 
But the present inquiry does not affect that mat- 
ter inthe least. This inquiry ts critical, and con- 
cerns solely the scriptural acceptation of the 
word pvotyetoy, which I have shown to relate 
merely to the secrecy for some time observed with 
regard to any doctrine, whether mysterious, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, or not. 
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§ 6. Tue foregoing observations will throw 
some light on what Paul says of the nature of the 
office with which he was vested: Let a man so 
account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God’, otxovomovs 
pevotnotay Ozov, dispensers to mankind of the gra- 
cious purposes of heaven, heretofore concealed, 
and therefore denominated secrets. Nor can any 
thing be more conformable than this interpreta- 
tion, both to the instructions given to the Apos- 
tles, during our Lord’s ministry, and to the com- 
mission they received from him. In regard to 
the former, he tells them, T'o you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; no 
secret, relating to this subject,is withheld from you; 
but to them it ts not given®; that is, not yet given. 
For these very dasagilas, when commissioned to 
preach, were: not only empowered, but command- 
ed, to disclose to all the world’, the whole myste- | 
ry of God, his secret counsels in regard to man’s 
salvation. And that they might not imagine that 
the private informations, received from their 
Master, had never been intended for-the public 
ear, he gave them this express injunction, What I 
tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light: And 

what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the 
housetops. He assigns the reason, the divine 
decree; a topic to which he oftener than once 
recurs. There is nothing covered that shall not 
be revealed, and hid that shall not be known ®. 


5 1 Cor. iv. 1. ' 6 Matth. xiii: 41. 
¥ Matth. xxviii. 19. Mark, xvi. 15. S Matth.ce 692%. 
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Again: There is nothing hid, which shall not be 
manifested ; neither was any thing kept secret, but 
that it should come abroad’. .Yhis may serve to 
explain to us the import of thesé phrases which 
occur in the Epistles, as ressing the whole 
Christian institution, the ma ie, of the gospel, the 
mystery of the faith, the mystery of God, and the 
mystery of Christ ; mystery, in the singular num- 
ber, not mysteries, in the plural, which would have 
been more conformable to the modern import of 
the word, as relating to the incomprehensibility 
of the different articles of doctrine. But the 
whole of the gospel, taken together, is denomt- 
nated the mystery, the grand secret, in reference 
to the silence or concealment under which it was 
formerly kept; as, in like manner, it is styled the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, in reference to the pub- 
lication afterwards enjoined. 
-- 

§ 7. I sienirien, before, that there was another 
meaning which the term jvotugcovy sometimes 
bears in the New Testament. But it is so nearly 
related to, if not coincident with, the former, that 
Iam doubtful whether I can call it other than a 
particular application of the same meaning. How- 
ever, if the thing be understcod, it is not material 
which of the two ways we denominate it. The 
word is sometimes employed to denote the figura- 
tive sense, as distinguished from the literal, which 
is conveyed under any fable, parable, allegory, 
symbolical action, representation, dream, or vision. 
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It is plain that, in this case, the term pvorguoy is 
used comparatively ; for, however clear the 
meaning intended to be conveyed in the apologue, 
or parable, may be to the intelligent, it is ob- 
scure, compared Vip ne literal sense, which, to 
the unintelligent, pro¥es a kind of veil. The one 
is, as it were, open to the senses; the other re- 
quires penetration and reflection. Perhaps there 
was some allusion to this import of the term, 
when our Lord said to his disciples, To you tt 
is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of 
God; but to them that are without, all these 
things are done in parables*®: ‘The Apostles 
were let into the secret, and got the spiritual ' 
sense of the similitude, whilst the multitude 
amused themselves with the letter, and searched 
no further. | | 

In this sense, “votyeiov is used in these words : 
The mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest 
in my right hand, and the seven golden candle- 
sticks. The seven stars are the angels of the 
seven churches, and the seven candlesticks are the 
seven churches”. Again in the same book: I 
will tell thee the :nystery of the woman, and of 
the beast that carrieth her, &c."*. There is only 
one other passage, to which this meaning of the 
word is adapted, and on which I shall have occa- 
sion to remark afterwards”. This ts a great 
mystery, but £ speak concerning Christ and the 
church"*. Nor is it any objection to this inter- 
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pretation of the word mystery here, that the Apos- 
tle. alluded not to any fiction, but to an historical 
fact, the formation of Eve out of the body of 
Adam her husband. For, though there is no ne- 
cessity that the story whichysupplies us with the 
body of the parable or allegory (if I may so ex- 
press myself,) be literally true; there is, on the 
other hand, no necessity that it be false. Pas- 
sages of true history are sometimes allegorized 
by the sacred penmen. Witness the story of 
Abraham and his two sons, Isaac by his wife Sa- 
_yah, and Ishmael by his bond-woman Hagar, of 
which the Apostle has made an allegory for repre- 
senting the comparative natures of the Mosaic 
dispensation and the Christian ™. 


§ 8. As to the passage quoted from the Epistle 
‘to the Ephesians, let it be observed, that the word 
uvotnotoy is there rendered in the Vulgate, sacra- 
mentum. Although this Latin word was long 
used very indefinitely, by ecclesiastical writers, 
it came, at length, with the more judicious, to ac- 
quire a meaning more precise and fixed. Firmi- 
lian calls Noah’s ark the sacrament of the church 
of Christ®. It is manifest, from the illustration 
he subjoins, that he means the symbol, type, or 
emblem, of the church ; alluding to an expression 
of the Apostle Peter’. This may, on a super- 
ficial view, be thought nearly coincident with the 
second sense of the word «vortyeiov, above 


- 15 Gal. iv. 22,&c. 18 Cyp. Epist. 75. in some editions 43. 
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assigned. But, im fact, it is rather an inversion of 
it. It is not, in Scripture-language, the type that 
is called the mystery, but the antitype ; not the 
sign, in any “~ speech or action, but the 
thing signified. uld, therefore, have corres- 
ponded daeteek to ae import of the Greek word, 
to say, “ The church of Christ is the sacrament of 
“ Noah’s ark ;” to pvatyeuov, the secret antitype, 
which that vessel, destined for the salvation of the 
chosen few, from the deluge, was intended to 
adumbrate. This use, however, not uncommon 
among the fathers of the third century, has given 
rise to the definition of a sacrament, as the visible 
sign of an invisible grace ; a definition to which — 
some regard has been paid by most partics, Pro- 
testant as well as Romish. 


§ 9. Bur 'to return to xvotygroy : it is plain that 
the earliest perversion of this word, from its 
genuine and original sense (a secret, or something 
concealed,) was in making it to denote some soi- 
emn and sacred ceremony. Nor is it difficult to 
point out the causes that would naturally bring 
ecclesiastic writers to employ it in a_ sense, 
which has so close an affinity to a common appli- 
cation of the word in profane authors. Among 
the different ceremonies employed by the heathen, 
in their idolatrous superstitions, some were public 
and performed in the open courts, or in those. 
parts of the temples to which all had> access ; 
others were more secretly performed in places 
from which the crowd was carefully excluded. 
To assist, or even be present at these, a select 
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number only was admitted, to each of whom a for- 
mal and solemn initiation was necessary. These 
secret rites, on account of this very circumstance, 
their secrecy, were generally denominated myste- 
ries. ‘They were different, according to what was 
thought agreeable to the different deities, in- 
whose ener they were celebrated. Thus they 
had the mysteries of Ceres, the mysteries of Pros- 
erpine, the mysteries of Bacchus, &c. Now there 
were some things in the Christian worship, which, 
though essentially different from all Pagan rites, 
had as much resemblance, in this circumstance, 
‘the exclusion of the multitude, as would give suf- 
ficient handle to the heathen to style noe the 
Christian mysteries. 


§ 10. Prosasry the term would be first applied 
only to what was called in the primitive church, 
the eucharist, which we call the Lord’s supper ; 
and afterwards extended to baptism and other 
sacred ceremonies. In regard to the first-men- 
tioned ordinance, it cannot be denied, that in the 
article of concealment, there was a pretty close 
analogy. Not only were all infidels, both Jews 
and Gentiles, excluded from witnessing the com- 
memoration of the death of Christ; but even 
many believers, particularly the catechumens and. 
the penitents ; the former, because not yet initiat- 
ed by baptism into the church; the latter, be- 
cause not yet restored to the communion of 
Christians, after having fallen into some scanda- 
lous sin. Besides, the secrecy that Christians 
were often, on account of the persecutions to 
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which they were exposed, obliged to observe, 
which made them meet for social worship in the 
night time, or very early in the morning, would 
naturally draw on their ceremonies, from the Gen- 
tiles, the name of mysteries. And it is not un- 
reasonable to think, that a name which had its 
rise among their enemies, might afterwards be 
adopted by themselves. The name Christians, 
first used at Antioch, seems, from the manner 
wherein it is mentioned in the Acts’, to have 
been at first given contemptuously to the disciples 
by infidels, and not assumed by themselves. The 
common titles by which, for many years after that _ 
period, they continued to distinguish those of 
their own society, as we learn both from the Acts, 
and from Paul’s Epistles, were the faithful, or be- 
lievers, the disciples, and the brethren. Yet, before 
the expiration of the apostolic age, they adopted 
the name Christian, and gloried init. The Apos- 
tle Peter uses it in one place”, the only place in 
Scripture wherein it is used by one of themselves. 
Some other words and phrases which became 
fashionable amongst ecclesiastic writers, might 
naturally enough be accounted for in the same 
manner. 


§ 11. Bur how the Greek uvotyeov came first 
to be translated into Latin sacramentum, it is not 
easy to conjecture. None of the classical signifi- 
cations of the Latin word seems to have any 
affinity to the Greek term. For whether we 
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understand it simply for a sacred ceremony, sacra- 
mentum from sacrare, as juramentum from jurare, 
or for the pledge deposited by the litigants in a 
process, to ensure obedience to the award of the 
judge, or for the military oath of fidelity, none of 
these conveys to us either of the senses of the 
word uvotyetoy explained above. At the same 
time it is not demed that, mm the classical import, 
the Latin word may admit an allusive application 
to the more solemn ordinances of religion, as im- 
plying, in the participants, a sacred engagement 
equivalent to an oath. All that I here contend for 
is, that the Latin word sacramentum does not, 
in any of these senses, convey exactly the mean- 
ing of the Greck name «votyeoy, whose place it 
occupies in the Vulgate. Houbigant, a Romish 
_ priest, has, in his Latin translation of the Old 
Testament, used neither sacramentum nor myste- 
rium ; but where either of these terms had been 
employed in the Vulgate, he substitutes secretum, 
arcanum, or absconditum. Erasmus, though he 
wrote at an earlier period, has only once admitted 
sacramentum into his version of the New Testa- 
ment, and said, with the Vulgate, sacramentum 
septem stellarum. 

Now, it is to this practice, not easily accounted 
for, in the old Latin translators, that we owe the 
ecclesiastical term sacrament, which, though pro- 
perly not scriptural, even Protestants have not 
thought fit to reject : they have only confined it 
a little in the application, using it solely of the 
two primary institutions of the Gospel, baptism 
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and the Lord’s Supper ; whereas the Romanists 
apply it also to five other ceremonies, in all seven. 
Yet, even this application is not of equal latitude 
with that wherein it is used in the Vulgate. The 
sacrament of God’s will”, the sacrament of pie- 
ty*', the sacrament of a dream’, the sacrament 
of the seven stars*, and the sacrament of the 
woman **, are phrases which sound very strangely 
in our ears. 


§ 12. So much for the introduction of the term 
sacrament into the Christian theology, which 
(however convenient it may be for expressing 
some important rites of our religion,) has, in none — 
of the places where it occurs in the Vulgate, a 
reference to any rite or ceremony whatever, but 
is always the version of the Greek word wvoty- 
gloy, or the corresponding term in Hebrew or 
Chaldee. Now the term puvotygiov, as has been 
shown, is always predicated of some doctrine, or 
of some matter of fact, wherein it is the intention 
of the writer to denote that the information he 
gives either was a secret formerly, or'is the latent 
meaning of some type, allegory, figurative de- 
scription, dream, vision, or fact referred to. No 
religion abounded more in pompous rites and ordi- 
nances than the Jewish, yet they are never, in 
Scripture, (any more than the ceremonies of the 
New Testament) denominated either mysteries or 
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sacraments. Indeed with us Protestants, the 
meanings in present use assigned to these two 
words, are so totally distinct, the one relating 
solely to doctrine, the other solely to positive in- 
stitutions, that it may look a little oddly to bring 
them together, in the discussion of the same - 
critical question. But to those who are acquaint- 
ed with Christian antiquity, and foreign use in 
these matters, or have been accustomed to the 
Vulgate translation, there will be no occasion for 
an apology. 


. § 13. Berore I finish this topic, it is proper 
to take notice of one passage wherein the word - 
pevotngtoy, it may be plausibly urged, must have 
the same sense with that which present use gives 
to the English word mystery, and denotes some- 
thing which, though revealed, is mexplicable, and, 
to human faculties, unintelligible. The words 
are, Without controversy great is the mystery of 
godliness: God was manifest in the fiesh, justified 
in the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory’. Ido not here inquire into the justness 
of this reading, though differing from that of the 
two most ancient versions, the Syriac and. the 
Vulgate, and some of the oldest manuscripts. The 
words, as they stand, sufficiently answer my pur- 
pose. Admit then that some of the great articles 
enumerated may be justly called mysteries, in the 
ecclesiastical and present acceptation of the term ; 
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it does not follow that this is the sense of the term 
here. When a word in a sentence of holy writ is 
susceptible of two interpretations, so that the sen- 
tence, whichsoever of the two ways the word be 
interpreted, conveys a distinct meaning suitable 
to the scope of the place; and when one of these 
interpretations expresses the common import of 
the word in holy writ, and the other assigns it a 
meaning which it plainly has not in any other 
passage of Scripture, the rules of criticism mani- 
festly require that we recur to the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. Nothing can vindicate us 
in giving it a singular, cr even a very uncommon, 
signification, but that all the more usual mean- 
ings would make the sentence involve some. ab- 
surdity or nonsense. This is not the case here. 
The purport of the sentence plainly is, “ Great 
“ unquestionably is the divine secret, of which our 
“ religion brings the discovery ; God was manifest 
“in the flesh, &c.” ° 


PART IL. 


OF BLASPHEMY. 


I prorosep, in the second place, to offer a few 
thoughts on the import of the word BAacpyyua, 
frequently translated blasphemy. J am far from 
affirming that in the present use of the English 
word, there is such a departure from the import 
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of the original, as in that remarked in the preced- 
ing article, between pevotyeiov, and mystery: at 
the same time it is proper to observe, that in most 
cases there is- not a perfect coincidence. Bdac- 
gnuta properly denotes calumny, detraction, re- 
proachful or abusive language, against whomso- 
ever it be vented. There does not seem, 
therefore, to have been any necessity for adopting 
the Greek word into our language, one or other 
of the English expressions above mentioned, 
being, in every case, sufficient for conveying the 
sense. Here, as in other instances, we have, with 
other modernsy implicitly followed. the Latins, 
who had in this no more occasion than we, for a 
phraseology, not originally of their own growth. 
To have uniformly translated, and not transferred, 
. the words BAacgnue and BAacpynuety, would have 
both contributed to perspicuity, and tended to 
detect the abuse of the terms when wrested from 
their proper meaning. That BAaogynua and its 
conjugates are in the New. Testament very often 
applied to reproaches not aimed against God, is 
evident from the passages referred to in the 
margin *; in the much greater part of which ‘the 
English translators, sensible that they could admit 
no such application, have not’ used the words 
blaspheme or blasphemy, but rail, revile, speak evil, 
‘Sc. In one of the passages quoted, a reproach- 


38 Matth. xii. 31, 32. xxvii. 39. Mark, xv. 29. Luke, xxii. 
65. xxiii. 39. Rom. iii. 8. xiv. 16. 1 Cor. iv. 13. x. 30. Eph. 
iveote | Dine wet it. mm. 8: 1 Pet@iv. 4.74. Jade, 9, 
10)” Mets, vi. Pioeno. - @*Pet. 1°10, f1. 
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ful charge brought even against the devil, is called 
xo.ors Phaopytas ?’, and rendered by them railing 
accusation. 'That the word in some other places” 
ought to have been rendered in the same general 
terms, [ shall afterwards show. But with respect 
to the principal point, that the word comprehends 
all verbal abuse, against whomsoever uttered, 
God, angel, man, or devil; as it is universally ad- 
mitted by the learned, it would be losing time to 
attempt to prove. The passages referred to will 
be more than sufficient to all who can read them 
in the original Greek. 


§ 2. Bur it deserves our notice, and it is prin- 
cipally for this reason, that I judged it proper to 
make some remarks on the word, that even when 
BAacpnua refers to reproachful speeches against 
God, and so comes nearer the meaning of our 
word blasphemy ; still the primitive notion of this 
crime has undergone a considerable change in our 
way of conceiving it. The causes it would not 
perhaps be difficult to vestigate, but the effect 
is undeniable. In theological disputes nothing 
is more common, to the great scandal of the 
Christian name, than the imputation of blasphemy 
thrown by each side upon the other. ‘The injus- 
tice of the charge, on both sides, will be manifest 
on a little reflection, which it is the more neces- 
sary to bestow, as the commonness of the accusa- 
tion, and the latent, but contagious, motives fot 


= Jade, 9. | 
28 Acts, xiii. 15. xviii. 6. xxvi. 11. Col. iii. 8. 1 Tim. i. 13. 
2 Tim. ili. 2, 4 : 
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employing it, have gradually perverted our con- 
ceptions of the thing. 


§ 3. Ir has been remarked already, that the im- 
port of the word BAacpynuca is maledicentia, in the 
largest acceptation, comprehending all sorts of 
verbal abuse, imprecation, reviling, and calumny. 
Now let it be observed, that when such abuse 
is mentioned as uttered agurst God, there is 
properly no change made in the signification of 
the word; the change is only in the application, 
that. is, in the reference to a different object. 
The idea conveyed in the explanation now given 
is always included, against whomsoever the crime 
be committed. In this manner every term is un- 
derstood that is applicable to both God and man. 
Thus the meaning of the word disobey is the 
"same, whether we speak of disobeying God or of 
disobeying man. The same may be said of be- 
lieve, honour, fear, &c. As therefore the sense 
of the term is the same, though differently ap- 
plied, what is essential to constitute the crime of 
detraction in the one case, is essential also in the 
other. But it is essential to this crime as com- 
monly understood, when committed by one man 
against another, that there be in the injurious per- 
son the will or disposition to detract from the 
person abused. Mere mistake in regard to char- 
acter, especially when the mistake is not con- 
ceived by him who entertains it to lessen the 
character, nay, is supposed, however erroneously, 
to exalt it, is never construed by any into the 
crime of defamation. Now, as blasphemy is, in 
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its essence, the same crime, but immensely ag- 
gravated, by being committed against an object 
infinitely superior to man, what is fundamental to 
the existence of the crime, will be found in this, 
as in every other species, which comes under 
the general name. There can be no blasphemy, 
therefore, where there is not an impious purpose to 
derogate from the divine majesty, and to alienate 
the minds of others from the love and reverence 


of God. 


§ 4. Hence, we must be sensible of the injus- 
tice of so frequently using the odious epithet b/as- 
phemous in our controversial writings; an evil 
imputable solely to the malignity of temper, which 
a habit of such disputation rarely fails to pro- 
duce. Hence it is, that the Arminian and the 
Calvinist, the Arian and the Athanasian, the Pro- 
testant and the Papist, the Jesuit and the Janse- 
nist, throw and retort on each other the unchfis- 
tian reproach. Yet it isno more than justice to 
say, that each of the disputants is so far from in- 
tending to diminish, in the opinion of others, the 
honour of the Almighty, that he is, on the contra- 
ry, fully convinced, that his own principles are 
better adapted to raise it than those of his antago- 
nist, and, for that very reason, he is so strenuous 
in maintaining them. But to blacken, as much as 
possible, the designs of an adversary, in order the 
more effectually to render his opinions hateful, is 
one of the many common, but detestable resources 
of theological controvertists. It is to be hoped 
that the sense, not only of.the injustice of this | 
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measure, but of its ineflicacy for producing con- 
viction in the mind of a reasonable antagonist, and 
of the bad impression it tends to make on the 
impartial and judicious, in regard both to the 
arguers and to the argument, will at length induce 
men to adopt more candid methods of manag- 
ing their disputes ; and even, when provoked by 
the calumnious and angry epithets of an opposer, 
not to think of retaliating ; but to remember, that 
they will derive more honour from imitating, as is 
their duty, the conduct of Him who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again. 


¢ 

§ 5. Bur, after observing that this perversion — 
of the word blasphemy results, for the most part, 
from the intemperate heat and violence with 
which polemic writers manage their religious con- 
tests ; itis no more than doing justice to theolo- 
gians and ecclesiastics (though it may look like a 
digression,) to remark, that this evidence of undue 
acrimony is by no means peculiar to them. So 
uncontrollable is this propensity in men of violent 
passions, that even sceptics cannot pretend an 
entire exemption from it. Some allowances 
ought doubtless to be made for the rage of bigots, 
inflamed by contradiction, from the infinite conse- 
quence they always ascribe to their own religious 
dogmas ; but when a reasoner, an inquirer into 
truth, and, consequently, a dispassionate and un- 
prejudiced person (and doubtless such a man Lord 
Bolingbroke chose to be accounted,) falls into 
the same absurdity, adopts the furious language 
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of fanaticism, and rails against those whose theory 
he combats, calling them impious blasphemers, 
to what allowance can we justly think him enti- 
tled? J know of none, except our pity; to 
which, indeed, a manner, so much beneath the 
dignity of the philosopher, and unbecoming the 
patience and self-command implied in cool inquiry, 
seems to give him a reasonable claim. Since, 
however, with this defect of discernment, candour, 
and moderation, philosophers as well as zealots, 
infidels as well as fanatics, and men of the world 
as well as priests, are sometimes chargeable, it 
may not be unreasonable to bestow a few reflec- 
tions on it. 


§ 6. First, to recur to analogy, and the reason 
of the thing : I believe there are few who have 
not sometimes had occasion to hear a man warm- 
ly, and with the very best intentions, commend 
another, for an action which in reality merited not 
praise but blame. Yet no man would call the 
person who, through simplicity, acted this part, a 
slanderer; whether the fact he related of his 
friend were true or false; since he seriously 
meant to raise esteem of him: for an intention to 
depreciate, is essential to the idea of slander. ‘T’o 
praise injudiciously, is one thing ; to slander, is 
another. The former, perhaps, will do as much 
hurt to the character, which is the subject of it, 
as the latter: but the merit of human” actions 
depends entirely on the motive. ‘There is a ma- 
liciousness in the calumniator, which no person 
who reflects, is in danger of confounding with 
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the unconscious blundering of a man, whose 
praise detracts from the person whom-he means 
to honour. The blasphemer is no other than the 
calumniator of Almighty God. To constitute the 
crime, it is as necessary that this species of cal- 
umny be intentional, as that the other be. He 
must be one, therefore, who, by his impious talk, 
endeavours to inspire others with the same irrev- 
erence towards the Deity, or, perhaps, abhor- 
rence, of him, which he imdulges in_ himself. 
And though, for the honour of. human neture, 
it is to be hoped, that very few arrive at this 
“enormous guilé, it ought not to be dissembled, 
that the habitual erefanttion of the name and 
attributes of God, by common swearing, is but 
too manifest an approach towards it. There is 
not an entire coincidence. The latter of these 
vices may be considered as resulting solely from 
the defect of what is good in principle and dis- 
position ; the former, from the acquisition of what 
is evil in the extreme: but there is a close con- 
nection between them, and an insensible gradation 
from the one to the other. ‘To accustom one’s 
self to treat the Sovereign of the universe with 
irreverent familiarity, is the first step ; malignly 
to arraign his attributes, and revile his providence, 
is the last. 


§ 7. Bur it may be said, that an- inquiry into 
the proper notion of SBAacpyyta, in the sacred 
writings, is purely a matter of criticism, concern- 
ing the import of a word, whose signification must 
be ultimately determined by scriptural use. Our 
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reasonings, therefore, are of no yalidity, unless 
they are supported by fact. Trué: but it ought 
to be considered, on the other hand, that as the 
word BAacgnuervy, when men are the objects, is 
manifestly used for intentional abuse, the pre- 
sumption is, that the signification is the same, 
when God is the object. Nay, according to the 
rules of criticism, it 1s evidence sufficient, unless 
a positive proof could be brought, that the word, 
in this application, undergoes a change of mean- 
ing. In the present instance, however, it 1s un- 
necessary to recur to the presumption, as positive 
testimony can be produced, that both the verb 
and the noun have the same meaning im these dif- 
ferent applications. | 


§ 8. Ler it be observed, then, that sometimes, 
in the same sentence, the word is applied in com-, 
mon both to divme and to human beings, which - 
are specified as the objects, and construed with 
it, and sometimes the word, having been applied 
to one of these, is repeated, in an application to 
ihe other; the sacred writers thereby showing, 
that the evil is the same in kind in both cases, 
and that the cases are discriminated solely by the 
dignity of the object. ‘Thus our Lord says (as 
m the commen translation.) 4/1 manner of blas- 
phemy, aca Bdacpnua, shall be forgiven unto 
men: but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
shall not be forgiven”. 'The difference m point 


29 Matth. xii. 31. See the passage in this translation, and 


the note upon it. 
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of atrociousness is here exceedingly great, the 
one being represented as unpardonable, and the 
other as what may be pardoned; but this is 
exhibited as resulting purely from the infinite 
disparity of the objects. ‘The application of the 
same name to the two crimes compared, gives us 
to understand the immense disproportion there is, 
in respect of guilt, between the same criminal be- 
haviour, when aimed against our fellow-creatures, 
and when directed against the Author of our be- 
ing. As the English word blasphemy is not of 
the same extent of signification with the Greek, 
and is not properly applied to any abuse vented 
against man, it would have been better here to 
have chosen a common term which would have 
admitted equally an application to either, such as 
reproach or detraction. 'The expression of the 
‘Evangelist Mark, in the parallel place ®, is to the 
same purpose. Again, in the Acts, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words, ‘enuata Biao- 
gnuc, against Moses, and against God*'. Like to 
this is that passage in the Old Testament, where 
the false witnesses who were subomed to testify 
against Naboth say, Thou didst blaspheme God 
and the king®. ‘Though the word in the Septua- 
gint 1s not PAacgnuety, it is a term which, in that 
version, is sometimes used synonymously, as.indeed 
are all the terms which in the original denote 
cursing, reviling, defaming. 


30 Mark, iii, 28, 29. 3) ets, viewt't. 
32, 1 Kings, xxi. 10. 
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§ 9. Furruer, with the account given above, 
of the nature of blasphemy, the style of Scripture 
perfectly agrees. No errors concerning the di- 
vine perfections can be grosser than those of 
polytheists and idolaters, such as the ancient 
pagans. Errors on this, if on any subject, are 
surely fundamental. Yet those errors are never 
in holy writ brought under the denomination of 
blasphemy: nor are those who maintain them 
ever styled blasphemers. Nay, among those who 
are no idolaters, but acknowledge the unity and 
spirituality of the divine nature (as did all the 
Jewish sects,) it is not sufficient to constitute this 
crime, that a man’s opinions be, in their conse- 
quences, derogatory from the divine majesty, if 
they be not perceived to be so by him who holds 
_ them, and broached on purpose to diminish inen’s 
veneration of God. ‘The opinions of the Saddu- 
cees appear in effect to have detracted from the 
justice, the goodness, and even the power of the 
Deity, as their tendency was but too manifestly to 
diminish in men the fear of God, and consequently 
to weaken their obligations to obey him. Yet 
neither our Saviour, nor any of the imspired 
writers, calls them blasphemous, as those opinions 
did not appear to themselves to detract, nor were 
advanced with the intention of detracting, from 
the honour of God. Our Lord only said to the 
Sadducces, Ye err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God®. Nay, it does not appear 

e 
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that even their adversaries the Pharisees, though 
the first who seem to have perverted the word 
(as .shall be remarked afterwards,) and though 
immoderately attached to their own tenets, ever 
reproached them as blasphemers, on account of 
their erroneous opinions. Nor is indeed the epi- 
thet blasphemous, or any synonymous term, ever 
coupled in Scripture (as is common in modern 
use) with doctrines, thoughts, epinions. It is never 
applied but to words and speeches. 4 blasphe- 
mous opinion, or blasphemous doctrine, are phrases, 
which (how familiar soever to us) are as unsuita- 
ble to the scriptural idiom, as a railing opinion, or 
slanderous doctrine, is to ours. 


§ 10. Bur to proceed from what is not, to what 
_ 1s, Called blasphemy in Scripture: the first divine 
law published against it, He that blasphemeth the 
name of the Lord (or Jehovah, as it is in the He- 
brew) shall be put to death **, when considered, 
along with the incident that occasioned it, sug- 
gests a very atrocious offence in words, no less 
than abuse or imprecations, vented against the 
Deity. For, im what way soever the crime of 
the man there mentioned be interpreted, whether 
as committed against the true God, the God of 
Israel, or against any of the false gods whom his 
_ Egyptian father worshipped, the law in the words 
now quoted is sufficiently explicit; and the cir- 
cumstances of the story plainly show that the 


54 Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. 
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words which he had used, were derogatory from 
the Godhead, and shocking to the hearers. 

And, if we add to this, the only other memora- 
ble instance, in sacred history, namely,/that of 
Rabshakeh, it will lead us to conclude, that it is 
solely a malignant attempt, in words, to lessen 
men’s reverence of the true God, and by vilifying 
his perfections, to prevent their placing confidence 
in him, which is called in Scripture blasphemy, 
when the word is employed to denote a sin com- 
mitted directly against God. This was manifestly 
the attempt of Rabshakeh when he said, Wezther 
let’ Hezekiah make you trust in the Lord (the word 
is Jehovah,) saying, Jehovah will surely deliver 
us. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered 
his land out of the ate of the king of Assyria? 
Where are the gods of Hamath ae of Arpad ? 
Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and lvah? 
Have they delivered Samariah out of my hand? 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries, 
that have delivered their country out of mine hand, 
that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem out of mine 
hand* ? 


§ 11. Braspnemy, I acknowledge, like every 
other species of defamation, may proceed from 
ignorance combined with rashness aud presump- 
tion; but it invariably implies (which is not im- © 
plied in mere error) an expression of contempt 
or detestation, and a desire of producing the same 


5 @ Kingsevii. 30. 33,°34, 35. 
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passions in others. As this conduct, however, is 
more heinous in the knowing than in the ignorant, 
there are degrees of guilt even in blasphemy. 
God’s name is said to be blasphemed among the 
heathen, ‘through the scandalous conduct of his 
worshippers. anal when Nathan said to David, 
By this deed thou hast given occasion to the ene- 
mies of Jehovah to blaspheme*, his design was 
evidently to charge on that monarch, a considera- 
ble share of the guilt of those blasphemies to 
which his heimous transgression in the matter of 
Uriah, would give mse among their idolatrous 
neighbours: foy here, as im other cases, the fla- 
grant iniquity of the servant, rarely fails to bring | 
reproach on the master, and on the service. It — 
is, without doubt, a most flagitious kind of blas- 
_phemy whereof those men are guilty who, instead 
of being brought to repentance by the’ plagues 
wherewith God visits them for their sins, are fired 
with a monstrous kind of revenge against their 
Maker, which they vent in vain curses and im- 
pious reproaches. ‘Thus, in the Apocalypse, we 
are informed of those who blasphemed the God of 
heaven, because of their pains and their sores, and 
repented not of their deeds *’. 


§ 12. Ir will perhaps be objected, that even the 
mspired penmen of the New Testament some- 
times use the word with greater latitude than has 
here been given it. The Jews are said, by the 
sacred historian, to have spoken against the things 


36 9 Sam. xii. 14. 37 Rey. xvi. 11. 
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preached by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming”. 
And it is said of others of the same nation, When 
they opposed themselves and blasphemed*®. Now, 
as zeal for God and religion was the constant pre- 
text of the Jews for vindicating their opposition 
to Christianity, it cannot be imagined they would 
have thrown out any thing like direct blasphemy 
or reproaches against God. It may, therefore, 
be plausibly urged, that it must have been Gif we 
may borrow a term from the law) such constructive 
blasphemy, as when we call fundamental errors 
in things divine, by that odious name. But the 
answer is easy. It has been shown already, that — 
the Greek. word implies no more than to revile, 
defame, or give abusive language. As the term is 
general, and equally applicable, whether- God be 
the object of the abuse, or man, it ought never 
to be rendered blaspheme, unless when the con- 
text manifestly restrains it to the former applica-. 
tion. There is this advantage, if the case were 
dubious, in preserving the general term, that if 
God be meant as the object of their reproaches, 
still the version is just. In the story of the son 
of the Israelitish woman, the terms cursing God, 
and blaspheming him®, are used synonymously ;° 
and, in regard to Rabshakeh’s blasphemy, the 
phrases, to reproach the living God or Jehovah, 
and to blaspheme him “*', are both used in the 
same way: but, on the other hand, if the writer 


38 Acts, xiii. 45. 39 xviii. 6. 40 Ley. xxiv. 11. 14. 
419 Kings, xix. 4. 16.22, 23. © 
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meant abuse levelled against men, to render it 
blaspheme is a real mis-translation, inasmuch as, 
by representing the divine majesty as the object, 
which the English word blaspheme always does, 
the sense is totally altered. 

Our translators have, on other oceasions, been 
so sensible of this that, in none of the places 
marked in the margin”, have they used 6las- 
pheme, or any of its conjugates; but, instead of 
it, the words rail, revile, report slanderously, speak 
evil, defame, though the word in the original 1s 
the. same; nay, in some places, where Jesus 
-Christ is the object, they translate it in the same 
manner *®. ‘There can be no doubt that, in the 
two passages quoted from the Acts, the Apostles 
themselves were the objects of the abuse which 
fiery zeal prompted their countrymen to throw 
out against the propagators of a doctrine, con- 
sidered by them as subversive of the religion of 
their fathers. Both passages are justly rendered 
by Castalio: the first, Judai contradicebant iis 
qua a Paulo dicebantur, reclamantes ac cenvici- 
antes; the second, Quumgue alli resisterent ac 
maledicerent. 


§ 13. THe same will serve for answer to the 
objection founded on Paul’s saying of himself be- 
fore his conversion, that he was a blasphemer 


*77Omi.. 8. oniv. Coeale Cor. iv. 13. Rae oe Of. 
{ Mime vind Tit. iii; 2. 1 Pet. iv. & Tete. 10, 11 
Jude, 9, 10. 
43 Matth. xxvii. 39. Mark, xv. 29. Luke, xxiii. 39. 
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the word ought to have been rendered defamer. 
Of this we can make no doubt, wlfen we consider 
the honourable testimony which this Apostle, 
after his conversion, did not hesitate to give of 
his own piety when a Jew, Brethren, said he, J 
have lived in all good conscience before God 
(rather towards God, ta Ow, not evanioy tov 
@eov) until this day*. This expression, there- 
fore, regards what is strictly called duty to God. 
But could he have made this declaration, if his 
conscience had charged him with blasphemy, of 
all crimes against God the most heious? Should 
it be asked, In what sense could he charge him- 
self with defamation? Whom did he defame? 
The answer is obvious. Not only the Lord Jesus 
Christ the head, but the members also of the 
Christian community, both ministers and disci- 
ples. Not that he considered himself as guilty of. 
this crime by implication, for disbelieving that . 
Jesus is the Messiah; for neither Jews nor Pa- 
gans are ever represented as either blasphemers 
or calumniators, merely for their unbelief; but 
because he was conscious that his zeal had carried 
him much further, even to exhibit the author of 
this institution as an impostor and false prophet, 
and his Apostles as his accomplices, in maliciously 
imposing upon the nation, and subverting the true 
religion. ‘That he acted this part, the account 
given of his proceedings, not to mention this 
declaration, affords the most ample evidence. 
We are told that he breathed out threatenings and 
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slaughter againt his disciples; and he says him- 
self that he was exceedingly mad against them, 
and even compelled them to join in the abuse 
and reproaches*”, of which he accuses himself 
as setting the example. And though I doubt not 
that in this, Paul acted according to his judgment 
at the time; for he tells us expressly that he 
‘thought verily with himself that he ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus*; this 
ignorance did indeed extenuate his crime, but not 
excuse it; for it is not he only who invents, but 
he also who malignantly and rashly, or without 
examination and suflicient evidence, propagates an 
evil report against his neighbour, who is 1ysey 
accounted a lleoiney. 

Nor is the above-mentioned the only place 
, Wherein the word has been misinterpreted blas- 
phemer. We have another example, in the charac- 
ter which the same Apostle gives of some se- 
ducers who were to appear in the church, and of 
whom he tells us, that they would have a form 
of godliness, but without the power®. Now, blas- 
phemy is alike incompatible with both ; though 
experience has shown, in all ages, that slander 
and abuse, vented against men, however incon- 
sistent with the power of godliness, are perfectly 
compatible with its form. Some other places 
in the New ‘Testament, in which the word ought 
to have been translated in its greatest latitude, 
that is, in the sense of defamation, or reviling in 


sOACisrx. 1, 47 Acteaxxm. 11. 
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general, are marked in the margin”. Indeed, as 
was hinted before, it ought always to be so, 
unless where the scope of the passage limits it 
to that impious defamation, whereof the Deity is. 
the object. 


§ 14. I xvow but one other argument that can 
be drawn from Scripture, in favour of what I call 
the controversial sense of the word blasphemy ; 
that is, as applied to errors which, in their conse- 
quences, may be thought to derogate from the 
perfections or providence of God. In this way the 
Pharisees, oftener than once, employ the term | 
against our Lord; and, if their authority were to 
us a sufficient warrant, I should admit this plea to 
be decisive. But the question of importance to 
us 1s, Have we the authority of any of the sacred 
writers for this application of the word? Did 
cur Lord himself, or any of his Apostles, ever 
retort this charge upon the Pharisees? Yet it 
cannot be denied, that the doctrine then in vogue 
with them gave, in many things, if this had been 
a legitimate use of the term-blasphemy, a fair han- 
dle for such recrimination. They made void, we 
are told, the commandment of God, to make room 
for their tradition’; and thus, in effect, set up 
their own authority, in opposition to that of their 
Creator. They disparaged the moral duties of 
the law, in order to exalt positive and ceremonial 


SmMatth. xii. 31. gye 19. Mark, iii. 28, 297 SRRvii. 28. 
Luke, xxii. 65. Col. iii. 8. James, ii. 7. 
ol Matth. xv. 6. Maney vires: 
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observances”. Now, this cannot be done by the 
teachers of religion, without some misrepresenta- 
tion of the moral attributes of the Lawgiver, 
whose character is thereby degraded, in the minds 
of the people. Yet there is, nowhere, the most 
distant insinuation given that, on any of these 
accounts, they were liable to the charge of 
blasphemy. 

But no sooner did Jesus say to the paralytic, Thy 
sins are-forgiven: thee, than tiie Scribes laid hold 
of the expression. This man blaspheneth, said 
they : Who can forgive sins but God*? Their 
plea was, it is an invasion of the prerogative of 
God. Grotius observes justly of this application 
of the term, Dicitur hic BAacgnyev, non qui Deo 
maledicit, sed qui quod Dei est, sibi arrogat. 
Such, undoubtedly, was their notion of the mat- 
‘ter. But Ido not see any warrant they had for 
thus extending the signification of the word. In 
the simple and primitive import of the name dblas- 
phemer, it could not be more perfectly defined in 
Latin, than by these three words, gui Deo male- 
dicit ; and, therefore, I cannot agree with the 
generality of expositors, who seem to think, that 
if Jesus had not been the Messiah, or authorized 
of God to declare to men the remission of their 
sins, the Scribes would have been right in their 
verdict. On the contrary, if one, unauthorized 
‘of Heaven, had said what our Lord is recorded to 
have said to the paralytic, he would not, in my 


52 Matth. xxiii. 23. Luke, xi. 42. 
53 Matth. ix. 3. Mark, ii. 7. 
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opinion, have been liable to that accusation : he 
would have been chargeable with great presump- 
tion, I acknowledge ; and if he had been con- 
scious that he had no authority, he would have 
been guilty of gross impiety ; but every species 
of impiety is not blasphemy. Let us call things 
by their proper names. If any of us usurp a priv- 
ilege that belongs, exclusively, to another man, or, 
if we pretend to.have his authority, when we 
have it not, our conduct is very criminal ; but no- 
body would confound this crime with calumny. 
No more can the other be termed blasphemy, 
especially when it results from misapprehension, 
and is unaccompanied with a malevolent intention, 
either to depreciate the character, or to defeat. the 
purpose, of the Almighty. The false prophets, 
who knowingly told lies in the name of God, and 
pretended a commission from him, which they 
knew they had not, were liable to death ; but 
they are nowhere. said to blaspheme, that is, to 
revile, or to defame, their Maker. Much less 
could it be said of those who told untruths 
through mistake, and without any design of de- 
tracting from God. 

This polemic application of the term blasphemy 
must, therefore, have originated in the schools of 
the rabbies, and appears to have been, in the time 
of our Lord and his Apostles, in general vogue 
‘with the Scribes. Nay, which is exceedingly re- 
pugnant to the original import of the name, they 
even applied it to expressions which did not refer 
to persons, but to things. ‘Thus, the historian, in 
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relating the charge brought against Stephen, ac- 
quaints us*, that they set up false witnesses, which 
said, This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this holy place, and the law : an ap- 
plication of the word, perhaps -till then unexam- 
pled. But we need not wonder at this liberty, 
when we consider, that the perversion of the term 
answered for them a double purpose ; first, it 
afforded them one easy expedient for rendering a 
person, whom they disliked, odious to the people, 
amongst whom the very suspicion of blasphemy 
excited great abhorrence ; secondly, it increased 
their own jurisdiction. Blasphemy was a capital 
crime, the judgment whereof was in the sanhe- - 
drim, of whom the chief priests, and some of the 
Scribes, always made the principal part. The 
farther the import of the word was extended, the 
more cases it brought under their cognizance, and 
the more persons into their power. Hence it 
proceeded, that the word blasphemy, which origi- 
nally meant a crime no less than maliciously 
reviling the Lord of the universe, was at length. 
construed to imply the broaching of any tenet, or 
the expressing of any sentiment (with whatever — 
view it was done,) which did not quadrate with 
the reigning doctrine. [Tor that doctrine, being 
presupposed to be the infallible will of God, what- 
ever opposed it was said, by implication, to re- 
vile its Author. Such will ever be the case, when 
the principles of human policy are grafted upon 
religion. 


54 Acts, vi. 13. 
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§ 15. Wuen we consider this, and remark, at 
the same time, with what plainness our Lord con- 
demned, in many particulars, both the maxims, 
and the practice, of the Pharisees, we cannot be 
surprised that, on more occasions than one, that 
vindictive and envious sect traduced him to the 
people, as a person chargeable with this infernal 
guilt. Once, indeed, some of them proceeded so 
far as to take up stones to stone him*®: for that 
was the punishment which the law had awarded 
against blasphemers. But he thought proper 
then’ to elude their malice, and, by the answer he 
gave to their unmerited reproach, evidently show- 
ed that their application of the term was un- ° 
scriptural. ‘Those who, on other occasions, 
watched our Lord to entrap him in his words, 
seem to have had it principally in view to extract 
either blasphemy or treason from what he said. 
By the first, they could expose him to the fury of 
the populace, or, perhaps, subject him to the Jew- 
ish rulers ; and, by the second, render him ob- 
noxious to the Roman procurator. What use they 
‘made of both articles at last,is known to every 
‘body. Nor let it be imagined that, at his trial, 
the circumstance, apparently slight, of the high 
priest’s rending his clothes, when he pronounced 
him a blasphemer, an example which must have 
been quickly followed by the whole sanhedrim, 
and all within hearing, was not a matter of the 
utmost consequence, for effecting their malicious 


$9 John, x. 31. 33. 56 John, x. 34, 35, 36. 
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purpose. We have reason to believe, that it con- 
tributed not a little, in working so wonderful a 
change in the multitude, and in bringing them to 
view the man with detestation, to whom so short 
while before they were almost ready to pay di- 
vine honours. 


§ 16. Bur here it may be asked, ‘Can we not 
‘then say, with truth, of any of the false teachers, 
‘who have arisen in the church, that they vented - 
‘blasphemies ? To affirm that we cannot, would, 
I acknowledge, be to err in the opposite extreme. 
Justin Martyr says of Marcion ”, that he taught 
many to blaspheme the Maker of the world. Now, 
it is impossible to deny the justice of this charge, 
if we admit the truth of what Irenzus *, and 
_ others, affirm concerning that bold heresiarch, to 
wit, that he maintained, that the Author of our 
being, the God of Israel, who gave the law by 
Moses, and spoke by the Prophets, is one who per- 
petrates injuries, and delights in war, is fickle in 
his opinions, and inconsistent with himself. If 
this representation of Marcion’s doctrine be just, 
who would not say that he reviled his Creator, and 
attempted to alienate from him the love and con- 
fidence of his creatures ? The blasphemy of Rab- 
shakeh was aimed only against the power of God; 
Marcion’s not so much against his power, as 
against his wisdom and his goodness. Both equal- 
ly manifested an intention of subverting the faith 
and veneration of his worshippers. Now, it is 
only what can be called a direct attack, not such 
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as is made out by implication, upon the perfec- 
tions of the Lord of the universe, dnd what clearly 
displays the intention of lessening men’s reverence 
of him, that is blasphemy, in the meaning (I say 
not of the rabbies, or of the canonists, but) of the 
sacred code. In short, such false and injurious 
language, and only such, as, when applied to men, 
would be denominated reviling, abusing, defaming, 
is, When applied to God esate y. The same 
terms in the original tongues are used for both ; 
and it would perlitips er been better, for pre- 
venting mistakes, that in modern tongues also, the 
same terms were employed. Indeed, if we can _ 
depend on the justness of the accounts which 
remain of the oldest sectaries, there were some 
who went greater lengths in this way than even 
Marcion. 


§ 17. Berore I finish this topic, it will naturally. 
occur to inquire, What that is, in particular, which 
our Lord denominates blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit 2? It is foreign from my present purpose, 
to enter minutely into the discussion ‘of this diffi- 
cult question. Let it suffice here to observe, that 
this blasphemy is certainly not of the constructive — 
kind, but direct, manifest, and malignant. First, 
it is mentioned as comprehended under the same 
genus with abuse against man, and contradistin- 
cho only by the object. Secondly, it is fur- 
ther explained, by being called speaking against, 
in both cases. “Os av etnyn oyov xata tov viov 


$3 Matth. xii. 31, 32. Mark, iii. 28, 29. Luke, xii. 10. 
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tov avdouiov,— Os Dav Eity xaTH TOV MVEVUATOS TOV 
‘aytov. ‘The expressions are the same, in effect, 
in all the Evangelists who mention it, and imply 
such an opposition as is both imtentional and ma- 
levolent. ‘This cannot have been the case of all 
who disbelieved the mission of Jesus, and even 
decried his miracles; many of whom, we have 
reason to think, were afterwards converted by the 
Apostles. But it is not impossible, that it may 
have been the wretched case of some who, insti- 
gated by worldly ambition and avarice, have slan- 
dered what they knew to be the cause of God, 
and, against conviction, reviled his work as the 
operation of evil spirits. 


§ 18. A Late writer © more ingenious than ju- 
dicious, has, after making some just remarks on 
this subject, proceeded so far as to maintain that: 
there can be no such crime as blasphemy. His 
argument (by substituting defamation for blasphe- 
my, defame for -blaspheme, and man for God) 
serves equally to prove that there is no such 
crime as defamation, and stands thus: ‘ Defamation 
‘ presupposes malice; where there is malice, there 
‘is misapprehension. Now the person who, mis- 
‘apprehending sanother, defames him, does no 
‘more than put the man’s name,’ (I use the au- 
thor’s phraseology) ‘to his own misapprehensions 
‘ofhim. This is so far from speaking evil of the 
< man, that it is not speaking of him atall. It is 
‘ only speaking evil of a wild idea, of a creature of 
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‘the imagination, and existing nowhere but there*.’ 
From this clear manner of reasoning, the following 
corollary, very comfortable to those whom the 
world has hitherto misnamed slanderers, may fair- 
ly be deduced. If you have a spite against any 
man, you may freely indulge your malevolence, in 
saying of him all the evil you can think of. That 
you cannot be justly charged with defamation, is 
demonstrable. If all that you say be true, he is 
not injured by you, and therefore you are no de- 
tractor. If the whole or part be false, what is 
false does not reach him. Your abuse im that 
case is levelled against an ideal being, a chimera 
to which you only affix his name (a mere trifle, 
fora name is but a sound,) but with which the 
man’s real character is not concerned. There- 
fore, when you have said the worst that malice 
and resentment cah suggest, you are not charge- 
able with defamation, which was the point to be. 
proved. ‘Thus the argument of that volatile atl. 
thor goes further to emancipate men from all the 
restraints of reason and conscience than, I believe, 


61 That the reader may be satisfied that 1 do not wrong this 
author, I shall annex, in his own words, part of his reasoning 
concerning blasphemy. * As ‘it is a crime that implies malice 
‘¢ against God, [ am not able to conceivé how any man can 
‘commit it. A man who knows God, cannot speak evil of 
‘¢ him. Aad aman who knows him not, and reviles him, does 
‘¢ therefore revile him, because he knows him not. He there- 
‘‘ fore puts the name of God to his own misapprelrensions of 
‘‘ God. This is so far from speaking evil of the Deity, that 
‘it isnot speaking of the Deity at all. It is only speaking 
‘* evil of a wild idea, of a creature of the imagination, and ex- 
‘isting nowhere but there.”’ 
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he himself was aware. He only intended by it, 
as one would think, to release us from the fear of 
God; it is equally well calculated for freeing us 
from all regard to man. Are we.from this to form 
an idea of the liberty, both sacred and civil, of 

which that author affected to be considered as the | 
patron and friend; and of the deference he pro- 
fesses to entertain for the Scriptures and primitive 
Christianity? I hope not; for he is far from 
being at all times consistent with himself. Of 
the many evidences which might be brought of 
this charge, one is, that no man is readier than he 
to throw the imputation of blasphemy on those 
whose opinions differ from his own ©. 


62 In the dedication of the book to the lower house of convo- 
‘cation, the author advises them to clear themselves from the 
imputation of maintaining certain ungodly tenets, by exposing 
the blasphemies of those of their own body: in No. 23, we are 
told that false zeal talks blasphemy in the name of the Lord; in 
No. 24, that persecutors blasphemously pretend to be serving 
God; and in No. 27, that it is a kind of blasphemy to attempt to 
persuade people that God takes pleasure in vexing his crea- 
tures. More examples of the commission of this impracticable 

crime might be produced from that author, if necessary. AY) 
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PART ID. 


OF SCHISM. 


Tue next term I proposed to examine critically 
was oytoua, schism. The Greek word frequently 
occurs in the New Testament, though it has only 
once been rendered schism by our translators. 
However, the frequency of the use among theolo- 
gians has made it a kind of technical term in 
relation to ecclesiastical matters; and the way it 
has been bandied, as a term of ignominy, from 
sect to sect reciprocally, makes it a matter of 
some consequence to ascertain, if possible, the 
genuine meaning it bears in holy writ. In order 
to this, let us, abstracting alike from the uncandid 
representations of all zealous party-men, have re- 
course to the oracles of truth, the source of light 
and direction. 


§ 2. As to the proper acceptation of the word 
oytoua, When applied to objects merely material, 
there is no difference of sentiments amongst inter- 
preters. Every one admits that, it ought to be 
rendered rent, breach, or separation. In this sense 
it occurs in the Gospels, as where our Lord says, 
No man putteth a piece of new cloth to an old 
garment: for that which is put in to fill it up, 
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taketh from the garment, and the rent ts made 
worse®.  Xewgov cyiwpa yevetat. The same 
phrase occurs in the parallel passage in Mark”. 
From this sense it is transferred by metaphor to 
things incorporeal. Thus it is used once and 
again by the Evangelist John, to signify a differ- 
ence in opinion expressed in words. Of the 
contest among the Jews, concerning Jesus, some 
maintaining that he was, others that he was not, 
the Messiah; the sacred historian says, “yeopa 
ovy ev to oyhw syeveto du avtov. No there was a 
division among the people because of him 2, 
Here, it is plain, the word is used in a sense per- 
fectly indifferent ; for, it was neither in the true, 
opinion supported by one side, nor in the false 
opinion supported by the other, that the schism or 
, division lay, but in the opposition of these two 
opinions. In this sense of the word, there would 
have been no schism, if they had been all of one 
opinion, whether it had been the true opinion, or 
the false. The word is used precisely in the 
same signification by this Apostle, in two other 
places of his Gospel marked in the margin™. 


§ 3. Bur it is not barely to a declared differ- 
ence in judgment, that even the metaphorical use 
of the word is confined. As breach or rupture is 
the literal import of it in our language ; wherever 
these words may be figuratively applied, the term 


2 Matth. ix. 16. 64 Mark, ii. 21. 
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oytoua seems likewise capable of an application. 
It invariably presupposes that aniong those things 
whereof it is affirmed, there subsisted an union 
formerly, and as invariably denotes that the union 
subsists no longer. In this manner the Apostle 
Paul uses the word, applying it to a particular 
church or Christian congregation. Thus he ad- 
jures the Corinthians by the name of the Lord 
Jesus, that there be no divisions or schisms among 
them”, iva un yn ev uv oyiouata ; and in another 
place of the same Epistle®, he tells them, [ hear 
that there are divisions or schisms among you, 
AxOVveO oxlowata sv vu viagyev. In order to ob-— 
tain a proper idea of what is meant by a breach 
or schism in this application, we must form a just 
notion of that which constituted the union where- 
of the schism was a violation. Now the great 
and powerful cement which united the souls of 
Christians, was their mutual love. Their hearts, 
in the emphatical language of holy writ, were knit 
together in love®. ‘This had been declared by 
their Master to be the distinguishing badge of 
their profession. By this shall all mén know that 
ye are my disciples,-if ye have love one to 
another™. ‘Their partaking of the same baptism, 
their professing the same faith, their enjoying 
the same promises, and their joining in the same 
religious service, formed a connection merely 
external and of little significance, unless, agree- 
ably to the Apostle’s expression”, it was rooted 


67 1 Cor. i. 10. 68 1 Cor. xi. 18. 69 Col. ii. 2. 
7 John, xiii. 35. 71. Eph. iit. Mie 
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and grounded in love. As this, therefore, is the 
great criterion of the Christian character, and the 
foundation of the Christian unity, whatever alien- 
ates the affections of Christians from one another, 
is manifestly subversive of both, and may conse- 
quently, with the greatest truth and energy, be 
denominated schism. It is not so much what 
makes an outward distinction or separation 
(though this also may in a lower degree be so 
denominated,) as what produces an alienation of 
the heart, which constitutes schism in the sense of 
the Apostle ; for this strikes directly at the vitals 
of Christianity. , Indeed both the evil and the 
danger of the former, that is, an external separa- 
tion, is principally to be estimated from its influ- 
ence upon the latter, that is, in producing an 
alienation of heart; for it is in the union of affec- 
tion among Christians, that the spirit, the life, 
and the power, of religion, are principally placed. 


§ 4. Ir may be said, Does it not rather appear, 
from the passage first quoted, to denote such a 
breach of that visible unity in the outward order 
settled in their assemblies, as results from some 
jarring in their religious opinions, and by conse- 
quence in the expressions they adopted ? This, 
J own, is:what the words in immediate con- 
nection, considered by themselves, would natural- 
ly suggest. J beseech you, brethren, that ye ail 
speak the same thing, and that there be no di- 
visions (schisms) among you, and that ye be per- 
fecily joined together in the same mind and in the 
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same judgment”. It cannot be denied that a cer- 
tain unanimity, or a declared aSsent to the great 
articles of the Christian profession, was necessary 
in every one, in order to his being admitted to, 
and kept in the communion of, the chureh. But 
then it must be allowed, on the other hand, that 
those articles were at that time, few, simple, and 
perspicuous. It is one of the many unhappy 
consequences of the disputes that have arisen 
in the church, and of the manner in which these 
have been managed, that such terms of communion 
have since been multiplied, in every part of the 
Christian world, and not a little perplexed with 
metaphysical subtleties, and scholastic quibbles. 
Whether this evil consequence was, in its nature, 
avoidable, or, if it was, in what manner it might 
have been avoided, are questions, though import- 
ant, foreign to the present purpose. Certain it is, 
however, that several phrases used by the Apos- 
tles, in relation to this subject, such as ‘ quopeorves, 
to avto moeovovvtes, and some :others, commonly 
understood to mean unanimous in opinion, denote, 
more properly, coinciding in affection, concurring 
in love, desire, hatred, and aversion, agreeably to 
the common import of the verb geovew beth in 
sacred authors and in profane, which is more | 
strictly rendered to savour, to relish, than to be 
of opinion. 


§ 5. Furrner, let it be observed, that in mat- 
ters whereby the essentials of the faith are not 
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affected, much greater indulgence to diversity of 
opinion was given, in those pure and primitive 
times, than has been allowed since, when the ex- 
ternals, or the form of religion came to be raised 
on the ruins of the essentials, or the power, and a 
supposed correctness of judgment made of great- 
er account than purity of heart. In the apostolic 
age, which may be styled the reign of charity, 
their mutual forbearance in regard to such dif- 
ferences, was at once an evidence, and an exer- 
cise, of this divine principle. Mim that 1s weak 
in the faith, says our Apostle, receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputgtions. For one believeth that he 
may cat all things: another who is weak, eateth 
herbs. Let not him that eateth, despise him that eat- 
eth not ; and let not him who eateth not, judge him 
_ that eateth”. One man esteemeth one day above 
another : another esteemeth every day alike. As to 
these disputable points, det every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind “*, and, as far as he himself 
is concerned, act according to his persuasion. But 
he does not permit even him who is in the right, 
to disturb his brother’s peace, by such unimportant 
inquiries. Jfast thou faith? says he; the know- 
ledge and conviction of the truth on the point in 
question ? Lave at to thyself before God. Happy 
is he who condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth’. And in another place, Le 
us, therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 


73 Rom xiv. 1, 2.03. 74 Rom. xiv. 5. 
73 Rom. xiv. 22. 
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minded ; and if in any thing ye be otherwise - 
minded, God shall reveal even this unto you. 
Nevertheless, whereto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
thing”. We are to remember, that as the king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, so neither is 
it logical acuteness in distinction, or grammatical 
accuracy of expression; but it is righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he 
that in these things serveth Christ, is acceptable to 
God, and approved of men”. 


§ 6. Now, if we inquire, by an examination of 
the context, into the nature of those differences | 
among the Corinthians, to which Paul affixes the 
name oytouata, nothing is more certain, than 
that no cause of difference is suggested, which 
has any the least relation to the doctrines of 
religion, or to any opinions that might be formed 
concerning them. The fault which he stigmatiz- 
ed with that odious appellation, consisted, then, 
solely in an undue attachment to particular per- 
sons, under whom, as chiefs or leaders, the people 
severally ranked themselves, and thus, without 
making separate communions, formed distinctions — 
among themselves, to the manifest prejudice of 
the common bond of charity, classing themselves 
under different heads. Now this I say, adds the 
Apostle, that every one of you saith, Lem of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ®. It deserves to be remarked, that of the 
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differences among the Roman converts, concerning 
the observance of days, and the distinction of 
meats, which we should think more material, as 
they more nearly affect the justness of religious 
sentiments, and the purity of religious practice, 
the Apostle makes so little account, that he will 
not permit them to harass one another with such 
questions; but enjoins them to allow every one to 
follow his own judgment; at the same time that 
he is greatly alarmed at differences among the 
Corinthians, in which, as they result solely from 
particular attachments and personal esteem, neither 
the faith nor the practice of a Christian appears 
to have an immediate concern. But it was not 
without reason that he made this distinction. The 
hurt threatened by the latter was directly against 
that extensive love commanded by the Christian 
law ;-but not less truly, though more indirectly, 
against the Christian doctrine and manners. By 
attaching themselves strongly to human, and con- 
sequently fallible, teachers and guides, they weak- 
ened the tie which bound them to the only divine 
guide and teacher, the Messiah, and therefore to 
that also which bound them all one to another. 


§ 7. Wuat it*was that gave rise to such dis- 
tinctions in the church of Corinth, we are not in- 
formed, nor is it material for us to know. From 
what follows in the Epistle, it is not improbable, 
that they might have thought it proper in this 
manner to range themselves, under those who had 
been the instruments of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, or perhaps, those by whom they had been 
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baptized, or for whom they :had contracted a 
special veneration. - It is evident, however, that 
these petty differences, as we should account 
them, had already begun to produce consequences 
unfriendly to the spirit of the Gospel; for it 1s in 
this point of view solely that the Apostle con- 
siders them, and not as having an immediate bad 
influence on its doctrine. Thus resuming the 
subject, he says, Ye are yet carnal; for whereas 
there is among you envying and strife and di- 
vistons, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? For 
while one saith, Tam of Paul, and another I am of 
Apollos, are ye not carnal”? ‘Thus it is un-, 
controvertible, in the first place, that the accusa- 
tion imports that the Corinthians, by their conduct, 
had given a wound to charity, and not that. they 
had made any deviation from the faith; and in the 
second place, that, in the apostolical acceptation 
of the word, men may be schismatics, or guilty of 
schism, by such an alienation of affection from 
their brethren as violates the internal union sub- 
sisting in the hearts of Christians, though there be 
neither error in doctrine, nor separation from com- 
munion, and consequently no violation of external 
unity in ceremonies and worship. Faustus, a Ma- 
nichean bishop in the fourth century (however 
remote from truth the leading principles of his 
party were on more important articles,) entertain- 
ed sentiments on this subject entirely scriptural. 
“ Schisma,” says he, “nisi fallor, est eadem opi- 
“ nantem atque eodem ritu colentem quo ceteri, 


wT Cor. iia. 
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“solo congregationis delectari dissidio.” Faust. 
l. xx. C. iii. ap. August. 


§ 8. Arrer so clear a proof of the import of the 
term, if it should be thought of consequence to al- 
lege in confirmation what must be acknowledged 
to be more indirect, you may consider the only 
other passage in which the term is used in the 
New Testament, and applied metaphorically to 
the human body. In the same Epistle, the Apos- 
tle having shown that the different spiritual gifts 
bestowed on Christians, rendered them mutually 
subservient, and, made all, in their several ways, 
harmoniously contribute to the good of the Chris- 
tian community, gives a beautiful illustration of 
this doctrine from the natural body, the different 


functions of whose members admirably conduce to 


the benefit and support of one another, and to the 
perfection and felicity of the whole. He con- 
cludes in these words: God hath tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to 
that part which lacked, that there should be no 
sehism in the body, va un cytopa ev to copatt, 
but that the members should have the same care one 
for another: and whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it, or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it. It is 
obvious that the word schism is here employed to 
signify, not a separation from the body, such as is 
made by amputation or fracture, but such a defect 
in utility and congruity, as would destroy what he 


80 1 Cor. xii. 24, 25, 26. 
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considers as the mutual sympathy of the members, 
and their care one of another. . ~ ~ 


~ § 9. As to the distinctions on this subject, which 
in after-times obtained among theologians, it is 
proper to remark, that error in doctrine was not 
supposed essential to the notion of schism; its 
distinguishing badge was made separation from 
communion in religious offices, insomuch that the 
words schismatic and separatist, have been ac- 
counted synonymous. By this, divines commonly 
discriminate schism from heresy, the essence of 
which last is represented as consisting in an erro- 
neous opinion obstinately maintained, concerning | 
some fundamental doctrine of Christianity ; and 
that whether it be accompanied with separation in 
respect of the ordinances of religion, or not. We 
have now seen that the former definition does not 
quadrate with the application of the word in the. 
New Testament, and that schism, in scriptural use, 
is one thing, and schism, in ecclesiastical use, 
another. | 
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Pabwl JV. _- 


OF HERESY. 


Ler us now inquire, with the same freedom and 
impartiality, into the scriptural use of the other 
term. The Greek word ‘acgeots, which properly 
imports no more than election, or choice, was com- 
monly employeds by the Hellenist Jews, in our 
Saviour’s time, when the people were much di- 
vided in their religious sentiments, to denote, in 
general, any branch of the division, and was nearly 
equivalent to the English words, class, party, sect. 
The word was not, in its earliest acceptation, 
conceived to convey any reproach in it, since it 
was indifferently used, either of a party approved, 
or of one disapproved, by the writer. In this way 
it occurs several times in the Acts of the Apostles, 
where it is always (cne single passage excepted) 
rendered sect. We hear alike of the sect of the 
Sadducees, “atgects tav Laddovxacor *', and of the 
sect of the Pharisees, ‘atgeots, tav Dagar ™. 
In both places the term is adopted by the histe- 
rian purely for distinction’s sake, without the least 
appearance of intention to convey either praise, or 
blame. Nay, on one occasion, Paul, in the de- 
fence he made for himself before king Agrippa,’ 
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where it was manifestly his intention to exalt the 
party to which he had belonged, and to give their 
system the preference to every other system of 
Judaism, both in soundness of doctrine, and purity 
of morals, expresses himself thus: My manner of 
life, from my youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
which knew me from the beginning, if they would 
testify : that after the most straitest sect of our re- 
ligion, xata tv axpiBectatny “atpecty THs ‘NuEtEoas 
tonoxeas, I lived a Pharisee ™. 


§ 2. Tuere is only one passage in that history, 
wherein there is an appearance that something 
reproachful is meaut to be conveyed under the 
name ‘acesots. It is in the accusation of Paul, by 
the orator Tertullus, on the part of the Jews, before 
the governor Felix; where amongst other things, 
we have these words: We have found this man 
a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedition among 
all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes, mgatoctatyy te ts 
tav Nafogaiayv “atgecsas ™*. I should not, howey- 
er, have imagined that any part of the obloquy 
lay in the application of the word last mentioned, 
if it had not been for the notice which the Apostle 
takes of it in his answer. But this [ confess unto 
thee, that after the way which they call heresy, ‘nv 
heyouat “oigeotv, so worship I the God of my 
fathers”. 


83 Acts, xxvi. 4, 5. 83 Acts, xxiv. 5. 
85 Acis, xxiv. 14. 
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§ 3. Here, by the way, I must remark a great 
impropriety in the English translation, though in 
this, I acknowledge, it does but follow the Vul- 
gate. The same word is rendered one way in 
the charge brought against the prisoner, and 
another way in his answer for himself. ‘The con- 
sequence is that, though nothing can be more 
apposite than his reply, in this instance, as it 
stands in the original; yet nothing can appear 
more foreign than this passage, in the two ver- 
sions above mentioned. ‘The Apostle seems to 
defend himself against crimes, of which he is not 
accused. In both places, therefore, the word 
ought to have been translated in the same man- 
ner, whether heresy or sect. In my judgment, the 
last term is the only proper one; for the word 
heresy, in the modern acceptation, never suits the 
import of the original word, as used in Scripture. 
But, when one attends to the very critical circum- 
‘stances of the Apostle at this time, the difficulty 
in accounting for his having considered it as a 
reproach to be denominated of a sect, disclaimed 
by the whole nation, instantly vanishes. Let it 
be remembered, first, that, smcee the Jews had 
fallen under the power of the Romans, their 
ancient national religion had not only received the 
sanction of the civil powers for the continuance cf 
its establishment in Judea, but had obtained a 
toleration in other parts of the empire ; secondly, 
that Paul is now pleading before a Roman gover- 
nor, a Pagan, who could not well be supposed to 
knew much of the Jewish doctrine, Worship, or 
controversies ; and that he had been arraigned 

VOL. II. ; 15 
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by the rulers of his own nation, as belonging to a 
turbulent and upstart sect : for in this way they 
considered the Christians, whom they reproach- 
fully named Nazarenes. The natural conse- 
quence of this charge, with one who understood 
so little of their affairs as Felix, was to make 
him look upon the prisoner as an apostate from 
Judaism, and, therefore, as not entitled to be 
protected, or even tolerated, on the score of 
religion. Against a danger of this kind, it was 
of the utmost importance to our Apostle to de- 
fend himself. 


§ 4. Accorpincty, when he enters on this part: 
of the charge, how solicitous is he to prove, that 
his belonging to that sect, did not imply any 
defection from the religion of his ancestors ; 
and thus to prevent any mistaken judgment, on 
this article of his arraignment, into which a hea- 
then judge must have otherwise unavoidably 
fallen. His own words will, to the attentive, 
supersede all argument or illustration : But this 
I confess to thee, that after the way which they 
call a sect, so worship I ; Whom? No new divin- 
ity, but, on the contrary, the God of our fathers: 
he adds, in order the more effectually to remove 
every suspicion of apostacy, Believing all things 
which are written in the law and the prophets ; 
and having the same hope towards God, which 
they themselves also entertain, that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of 
the unjust®. Nothing could have been more 


85 Acts, xxiv. 14, 15. 
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ridiculous, than for the Apostle seriously to de- 
fend his doctrine against the charge of hetero- - 
doxy, before an idolater and_ polytheist, who 
regarded both him and his accusers as supersti- 
tious fools, and consequently, as, in this respect, 
precisely on a footing ; but it was entirely per- 
tinent in him to evince, before a Roman magis- 
trate, that his faith and mode of worship, however 
much traduced by his enemies, were neither 
essentially different from, nor any way subversive 
of, that religion which the senate and people of 
Rome had solemnly engaged to protect ; and that 


- therefore he yas not to be treated as an apostate, 


as his adversaries, by that article of accusation, 
that he was of the sect of the Nazarenes, showed 
evidently that they desired he should. Thus the 
Apostle, with great address, refutes the charge of 
having revolted from the religious institutions of 
Moses, and, at the same time, is so far from dis- 
claiming, that he glories in the name of a follower 
of Christ. | 


§ 5. THere is only one other place, in this his- 
tory, in which the word occurs, namely, where the 
Jews at Rome (for whom Paul had sent on his 
arrival,) speaking of the Christian society, address 
him in these words : But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest ; for as concerning this sect, 
TEQL MEV YAO THS Aleecews tavtys, we know that it is 
everywhere spoken against®’. 'There cannot be a 
question, here, of the propriety of rendering the 


er Acts, axyvill. 22. 
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word aigsots, sect, a term of a middle nature, not 
necessarily implying either good or bad. For, as 
to the disposition wherein those Jews were at this 
time, it is plain, they did not think themselves 
qualified to pronounce either for or against it, till 
they should give Paul, who patronised it, a full 
hearing. ‘This they were willing to do; and, 
therefore, only acquainted him, in general, that 
they found it to be a party that was universally 
decried. ‘Thus, in the historical part of the New 
Testament, we find the word eageots employed to 
denote sect or party, mdiscriminately, whether 
good or bad. It has no necessary reference to_ 
opinions, true or false. Certain it is, that sects 
are commonly, not always, caused by difference in 
opinion, but the term is expressive of the effect 
only, not of the cause. 


§ 6. Iv order to prevent mistakes, I shall here 
further observe, that the word sect, among the 
Jews, was not, in its application, entirely coinci- 
dent with the same term as applied by Christians 
to the subdivisions subsisting among’ themselves. 
We, if I mistake not, invariably use it of those 
who form separate communions, and do not asso- 
ciate with one another in religious worship and 
ceremonies. Thus we call Papists, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, different sects, not so much on account 
of their differences in opinion, as because they 
have established to themselves different fraterni- 
ties, to which, in what regards public worship, 
they confine themselves, the several denomina- 
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tions above mentioned having no intercommunity 
with one another in sacred matters. High church | 
and low church we call only parties, because they 
have not formed separate communions. Great 
and known differences in opinion, when followed 
by no external breach in the society, are not con- 
sidered with us as constituting distinct sects, 
though their differences in opinion may give rise 
to mutual aversion. Now, in the Jewish sects (if 
we except the Samaritans,) there were no sepa- 
rate communities erected. The same temple, and 
the same synagogues, were attended alike by 
Pharisees and by Sadducees. Nay, there were 
often of both denominations in the Sanhedrim, 
and even in the priesthood. 

Another difference was, that the name of the 
sect was not applied to all the people who 
adopted the same opinions, but solely to the men 
of eminence among them who were considered as 
the leaders and instructers of the party. The 
much greater part of the nation, nay, the whole 
populace, received implicitly the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, yet Josephus never styles the common 
people Pharisees, but only followers and admirers 
of the Pharisees. Nay, this distinction appears 
sufficiently from sacred writ. The Scribes and 
Pharisees, says our Lord®, stt in Moses’ seat. 
This could not have been said so generally, if 
any thing further had been meant by Pharisees, 
but the teachers and guides of the party. Again, 
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when the officers sent by the chief priests to 
apprehend our Lord, returned without bringing — 
him, and excused themselves by saying, ever 
man spake like this man ; they. were asked, Have 
any of the rulers, or of the Pharisees, believed 
on him® 2 Now, in our way of using words, 
we should be apt to say, that all his adher- 
ents were of the Pharisees; for the Pharisaic- 
al was the only popular doctrine. But it was 
not to the followers, but to the leaders, that 
the name of the sect was applied. Here, how- 
ever, we must except the Essenes, who, as 
they all, of whatever rank originally, entered 
into a solemn engagement, whereby they con- 
fined themselves to a peculiar mode of life, which, 
in a great measure, secluded them from the rest 
of mankind, were considered almost in the same 
manner as we do the Benedictines or Domin- | 
icans, or any order of monks or friars among the | 
Romanists. 

Josephus in the account he has given of the 
Jewish sects, considers them all as parties who 
supported different systems of philosophy, and has 
been not a little censured for this, by some critics. 
But, as things were understood then, this manner 
of considering them was not unnatural. ‘Iheolo- 
gy, morality, and questions regarding the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state, were principal 
branches of their philosophy. “ Philosophia,” 


89 John, vii. 48. 
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says Cicero”, “nos primum ad deorum cultum, 
“ deinde ad jus hominum quod situm est in gene- 
“ris humani societate, tum ad modestiam, magni- 
“ tudinemque animi erudivit: eademque ab animo 
“ tanquam ab oculis, caliginem dispulit, ut omnia 
“supera, infera, prima, ultima, media, videremus.” 
Besides, as it was only men of eminence qualified 
to guide and instruct the people, who were digni- 
fied with the title, either of Pharisee or of Saddu- 
cee, there was nothing so analogous among the 
Pagans, as their different sects of philosophers, 
the Stoics, the Academics, and the Epicureans, to 
whom also the general term ‘acgeots was commonly 
applied. Epiphanius, a Christian writer of the 
fourth century; from the same view of things with 
Josephus, reckons among the ‘avgeoes, sects, or 
heresies, if you please to call them so, which arose 
among the Greeks, before the coming of Christ, 
these classes of philosophers, the Stoics, the Pla- 
tonists, the Pythagoreans, and the Epicureans. Of 
this writer it may also be remarked, that in the 
first part of his work, he evidently uses the word 
‘atgeots in all the latitude in which it had been 
employed by the sacred writers, as signifying sect 
or party of any kind, and without any note of cen- 
sure. Otherwise he would never have numbered. 
Judaism, whose origin he derives from the com- 
mand which God gave to Abraham to circumcise 
all the males of his family, among the original 
heresies. Thus, in laying down the plan of his 
work, he says, Ev ta ovv meta Budi meatov to- 
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pov “aloEcEts ELxOOLY, ‘at ELoty alde, PagBagtopos, 
oxvdiouos, ehAnveopos, covdatomos, x. t. &.”. This 


only by the way. 


§ 7. But, it may be asked, is not the accepta- 
tion of the word, in the Epistles, different from 
what it has been observed to be in the historical 
books of the New Testament? Is it not, in the 
former, invariably used in a bad sense, as denot- 
ing something wrong, and blameable ? That in 
those, indeed, it always denotes something faulty, 
or even criminal, [ am far from disputing: never- 
theless, the acceptation is not materially different 
from that in which it always occurs in the Acts of 
the Apostles. In order to remove the apparent 
inconsistency in what has been now advanced, let 
it be observed, that the word sect has always 
something relative in it; and therefore, in differ-— 
ent applications, though the general import of the 
term be the same, it will convey a favourable idea, 
or an unfavourable, according to the particular 
relation it bears. J explain myself by examples. 
The word sect may be used along with:the proper 
name, purely by way of distinction from another 
party, of a different name; in which case the 
word is not understood to convey either praise 
or blame. Of this we have examples in the 
phrases above quoted, the sect of the Pharisees, 


1 'This import of the word heresy in Epiphanius ha’ not es- 
caped the observation of the author of Dictionnaire Historique 
des auteurs Ecclesiastiques, who says, “ Par le mot d’ hérésies, 
‘“¢ St. Epiphane entend une secte ou une socicté da’ hommes 
‘* qui ont, sur la religion, des sentimens particuliers.” 
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the sect of the Sadducees, the sect of the Nazarenes. 
In this way we may speak of a strict sect, or a lax | 
sect, or even of a good sect, or a bad sect. If any 
thing reprehensible or commendable be suggested, 
it is not suggested by the term sect, agers, but 
by the words construed with it. Again, it may 
be applied to a formed party in a community, con- 
sidered in reference to the whole. If the com- 
munity, of which the sect is a part, be of such a 
nature as not to admit this subdivision, without 
impairmg and corrupting its constitution, to 
charge them with splitting into sects, or forming 
parties, is to charge them with corruption, in what 
is most essential to them as a society. Hence 
arises all the difference there is in the word, as 
used in the history, and as used in the Epistles of 
Peter and Paul; for these are the only Apostles 
who employ it. In the history, the reference is 
always of the first kind; in the Epistles, always 
of the second. In these, the Apostles address 
themselves only to Christians, and are not speak- 
ing of sects without the church, but either repre- 
hending them for, or warning them against, form- 
ing sects among themselves, to the prejudice of 
charity, to the production of much mischief within 
their community, and of great scandal to the 
unconverted world without. So Paul’s words to 
the Corinthians were understood by Chrysostom, 
and other ancient expositors. In both applica- 
tions, however, the radical import of the word is 
the same. 
VOL: Il. 16 
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§ 8. Bur even here, it has no necessary refer- 
ence to doctrine, true or false. Let us attend to 
the first passage, in which it occurs in the Epis- 
tles, and we shall be fully satisfied of the truth of 
this remark. It follows one quoted in Part Third 
of this Dissertation. Lor there must be also here- 
sies among you”. et yao xat cipscels Ev vulY 
evvat. Ye must also have sects amongst you. It 
is plain, that what he reproves under the name 
oytouata, in the former verse, is in effect the same 
with what he here denominates dgeces. Now, 
the term oy:cua,I have shown already to have 
there no relation to any erroneous tenet, but sole- 
ly to undue regards to some individual teachers, 
to the prejudice of others, and of the common 
cause. In another passage of this Epistle, where, 
speaking of the very same reprehensible conduct, 
he uses the words strife and factions, ggus xa duyo- 
otaciat”, words nearly coincident with cytouata 
xat atoscets ; his whole aim in these reprehensions — 
is well expressed in these words, that ye might 
learn in us (that is, in himself and Apollos, whom 
he had named, for example’s sake,) not to think of 
men above that which is written, above what Scrip- 
ture warrants, that no one of you be. puffed 
up for one, make your boast of one, against 
another™*. - 


§ 9. Ir may be said, Does not this explanation 
represent the two words schism and heresy as sy- 


nonymous? ‘That there is a great affinity in their 


92 1 Cor. xi. 19. 93 1 Cor. iii. 3. 94 1 Cor.iyv. 6. 
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significations is manifest; but they are not con- 
vertible terms. I do not find that the word cytone | 
is ever applied in holy writ to a formed party, to 
which the word ‘a:geots is commonly applied. | 
understand them in the Epistles of this Apostle, 
as expressive of different degrees of the same evil. 
An undue attachment to one part, and a conse- 
quent alienation of affection from another part, of 
the Christian community, comes under the de- 
nomination of syioue. When this disposition has 
proceeded so far as to produce an actual party or 
faction among them, this effect is termed “azgeots. 
And it has -been remarked, that even this term 
was at that time currently applied, when matters 
had not come to an open rupture and separation, 
in point of communion. There was no appear- 
ance of this, at the time referred to, among the 
Corinthians. And even in Judaism, the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, the two principal sects, nay, 
the only sects mentioned in the Gospel, and 
(which is still more extraordinary) more wide- 
ly different in their religious sentiments than 
any two Christian sects, still joined together, as 
was but just now observed, in all th@ offices of re- 
ligious service, and had neither different priests 
and ministers, nor separate places for social wor- 
ship, the reading of the law, or the observance of 
the ordinances. 


§ 10. Ir will perhaps be said that, in the use at 
least which the Apostle Peter has made of this 
word, it must be understood to include some gross 
errors, subversive of the very foundations of the 
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faith, The words in the common version are, 
But there were false prophets also among the 
people, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, 
even denying the Lord that bought them, and bring 
upon themselves swift destruction®’. That the 
Apostle in this passage foretells that there will 
arise such ‘agecets, sects or factions, as will be 
artfully and surreptitiously formed by teachers 
who will entertain such pernicious doctrines, is 
most certain; but there is not the least appear- 
ance that this last character was meant to be im- 


plied in the word ‘a:gecers. So far from it, that | 


this character is subjoined as additional information 
concerning, not the people seduced, or the party, 
but the seducing teachers; for it is of them only 
(though one would judge differently from our 
version) that what is contained in the latter part 
of the verse is affirmed. The words in the original 
are, Ev ‘uuty eoovtat wevdodidacxadot, ‘ortwves ma- 
pelonkovotvy “alpecels aMMAELAS KL TOY avYOQaCAYTE 
GUTOUS SECHOTHY APYOVMEVOL, EMAYOVTES “EKVTOLS TO- 
yunv anakeav. Observe it is aevovpevoe and exa- 
yovtes, in thé masculine gender and nominative 


case, agreeing with wevdodidacxahot, not apvounevas — 


and exayoveas in the feminine gender and accusa- 
tive case, agreeing with ‘apeces. Again, if the 
word ‘asgecets did not imply the effect produced, 
sects, or factions, but the opimions taught, whether 
true or false, which are often, not always, the 
secret spring of division, he would probably have 


"ea? Peter, ii. 1. 
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expressed himself in this manner, wevdodudacxadoc 
‘oltives dwdakovor ageoets anadscas, who will teach ° 
damnable, or rather destructive, heresies ; for 
doctrine of every kind, sound and unsound, true 
and false, is properly said to be taught; but neith- 
er here, nor any where else in Scripture, I may 
safely add, nor in any of the writings of the two 
first centuries, do we ever find the word ‘acgeots 
construed with didacxe, xyevocw, or any word of 
like import, or an opinion, true or false, denomi- 
nated ‘asosois. ‘There are, therefore, two distinct 
and separate evils in those false teachers of which 
the Apostle here gives warning. One is, their 
making division, by forming to themselves sects 
or parties of adherents ; the other is, the destruc- 
tive principles they will entertain, and doubtless, 
as they find occasion, disseminate among their 
votaries. 


§ 11. THe only other passage in which the word 
‘aigeots occurs in the New Testament, is where 
Paul numbers ‘acgsceis, sects, among the works of 
the flesh”, and very properly subjoins them to 
diyootactat, factions, as the word ought to be ren- 
dered, according to the sense in which the Apostle 
always uses it. Such distinctions and divisions 
among themselves, he well knew, could not fail to 
alienate affection and infuse animosity.’ Hence 
we may learn to understand the admonition of the 
Apostle, 4 man that is a heretic, cigetixoy avFou- 
nov, after the first and second admonition reject, 


%6 Gal. vy. 20. 
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knowing that he that is such, is subverted and sin- 
neth, being condemned of himself*’. It is plain, 
from the character here given, as well as from the 
genius of the language, that the word ‘avgetixos 
in this place does not mean a member of an ‘atgeots 
or sect, who may be unconscious of any fault, and 
so is not equivalent to our word sectary ; much 
less does it answer to the English word heretic, 
which always implies one who entertains opinions 
in religion not only erroneous, but pernicious; 
whereas we have shown that the word dgeos, in 
scriptural use, has no necessary connection with 
opinion at all. Its immediate connection is with © 
division or dissension, as it is thereby that sects 
and parties are formed. “Aigetixos avPewios, must 
therefore mean one who is the founder of a sect, 
or at least has the disposition to create ‘argecets, or 
sects, in the community, and may properly be ren- 
dered a factious man. This version perfectly . 
coincides with the scope of the place, and suits the 
uniform import of the term aeeots, from which it is 
derived. The admonition here given to Titus is 
the same, though differently expressed, with what 
he had given to the Romans, when he said, Mark 
them which cause divisions, dtyootactas motovytas, 
make parties or factions, and avoid them*. As 
far down indeed as the fifth century, and even 
lower, error alone, however gross, was not con- 
sidered as sufficient to warrant the charge of 
heresy. Malignity, or perverseness of disposition, 
was held essential to this crime. Hence the 


97 Tit. iii. 10, 11. 98 Rom. xvi. 17. 
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famous adage of Augustine, “ Errare possum, he- 
“reticus esse nolo;” which plainly implies that 
no error in judgment, on any article, of what im- 
portance soever, can make a man a heretic, where 
there is not pravity of will. . To this sentiment 
even the schoolmen have shown regard in their 
definitions. “ Heresy,” say they, “is an opinion 
“maintained with obstinacy against the doctrine 
“of the church.” Butif we examine a little their 
reasoning on the subject, we shall quickly find the 
qualifying phrase, maintained with obstinacy, to be 
mere words which add nothing to the sense: for 
if what they account the church have declared 
~ against the opinion, a man’s obstinacy is conclud-. 
ed from barely maintaining the opinion, in what 
way soever he maintain it, or from what motives 
soever he be actuated. Thus mere mistake is 
made at length to incur the reproach originally 
levelled against an aspiring factious temper, which 
would sacrifice the dearest interests of society to 
its own ambition. 


§ 12. [caynor omit taking notice here by the 
way, that the late Dr. Foster, an eminent English 
dissenting minister, in a sermon he preached on 
this subject, has, nm my opinion, quite mistaken 
the import of the term. He had the discernment 
to discover that the characters annexed would not 
suit the common acceptation of the word heretic ; 
yet he was so far misled by that acceptation, as to 
think that error in doctrine must be included as 
part of the description, and therefore defined a 
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heretic in the Apostle’s sense, “a person who, to 
“make himself considerable, propagates false and 
“pernicious doctrine, knowing it to be such.” 
Agreeably to this notion, the anonymous English 
translator renders with his usual freedom ‘auaeta- 
VEL, OV avtoxataxeLtos, knows in his own conscience 
that his tenets are false. ‘Yo Foster’s explanation 
there are insuperable objections. First, it is not 
agreeable to the rules of criticism, to assign, with- 
out any evidence from use, a meaning to a con- 
crete term which does not suit the sense of the 
abstract. “igsous is the abstract, “argerexos the 
concrete. If ‘a:gects could be shown, in one sin- 
ele instance, to mean the profession and propaga- 
tion of opinions not believed by him who professes 
and propagates them, I should admit that “a:getexos 
might denote the professor or propagator of such 
opinions. But itis not pretended that “aegeoss in 
any use, scriptural, classical, or ecclesiastical, ever 
bore that meaning: there is therefore a strong: 
probability against the sense given by that author 
to the word ‘atgetixos. “ Secondly, this . word, 
though it occurs but once in Scripture, is very 
common in ancient Christian writers; but has 
never been said, in any one of them, to bear the 
meaning which the Doctor has here fixed upon 
it. Thirdly, the apostolical precept, in this way, 
explained, is of little or no use. Who can know 
whether a man’s belief in the opinions professed 
by him, be sincere or hypocritical? Titus, you 
may say, had the gift of discerning spirits, and 
therefore might know. Was, then, the precept after 
bis lifetime, or, even, after the ceasing of miracu- 
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lous powers, to be of no service to the church ? 
This I think incredible, especially as there is no 
other direction in the chapter, or even in the 
Epistle, which requires a supernatural gift to 
enable men to follow. To what purpose enjoin 
us to avoid a heretic, if it be impossible without a 
miracle to know him ? ‘In fine, though I would not 
say that such a species of hypocrisy as Foster 
makes essential to the character, has never ap- 
peared, I am persuaded it very rarely appears. 
It is the natural tendency of vanity and ambition 
to make a man exert himself in gaining proselytes 
_ to his own notions, however trifling, and however 
rashly taken up. But it is not a natural effect of 
this passion to be zealous in promoting opinions 
which the promoter does not believe, and to the 
propagation of which he has no previous induce- 
ment from interest. It is sufficient to vindicate 
the application of the term avtoxataxertos, or 
self-condemned, that a factious or turbulent temper, 
like any other vicious disposition, can never be 
attended with peace of mind, but, in spite of all 
the influence of self-deceit, which is not greater 
in regard to this than in regard to other vices, 
must, for the mortal wounds it gives to peace and 
love, often be disquieted by the stings of con- 
science. In short, the ‘atgetexes, when that term 
is applied to a person professing Christianity, is 
the man who, either from pride, or from motives 
of ambition or interest, is led to violate these im- 
portant precepts of our Lord, “Yues de un xAndyte 
‘eaBBe els yao ect ‘vuav “o didacxahos,‘o Xototos: 

VOL. IL. 17 ‘ 
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pyde xdndyte xadnyyta “ets “yao ‘“vuwv eoty ‘o 
xadnyntys, o Xototos: which I render thus: But 
as for you, assume not the title of rabbi; for ye 
have only one teacher, the Messiah: neither as- 
sume the title of leaders, for ye have only one 
leader, the Messiah *®. 


§ 13. Ir deserves further to be remarked, that, 
in the early ages of the church, after the finishing 
of the-canon, the word ‘atgetixos was not always 
limited (as the word heretic is in modern use) to 
those who, under some form or other, profess 
Christianity. We at present invariably distinguish 
the heretic from the infidel. The first is a cor- 
rupter of the Christian doctrine, of which he pro- 
fesses to be a believer and a friend; the second a 
declared unbeliever of that doctrine, and conse- 
quently an enemy: whereas, in the times I speak 
of, the head of a faction in religion, or in ethics — 
(for the term seems not to have been applied at _ 
first to the inferior members,) the founder, or at. 
least the principal promoter of a sect or party, 
whether within or without the church; that is, 
whether of those who called themselves the dis- 
ciples of Christ, or of those who openly denied 
him, was indiscriminately termed ‘acoetexos. 

The not attending to this difference in the an- 
cient application of the word, has given rise to 
some blunders and apparent contradictions in ec- 
clesiastic history; in consequence of which, the 
early writers have been unjustly charged with 


53 Matth. xxiii. 8. 10 
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confusion and inconsistency in their accounts of 
things; when, in fact, the blunders imputed to | 
them by more modern authors, have arisen solely 
from an ignorance of their language.’ We confine 
their words by an usage of our own, which, though 
it came gradually to obtain some ages afterwards, 
did not obtain in their time. Hence Dositheus, 
Simon Magus, Menander, and some others, are 
commonly ranked among the ancient heretics ; 
though nothing can be more evident, from the ac- 
counts given by the most early writers who so de- 
nominate them, than that they were denyers. of 
Jesus Christ jn every sense, and avowed opposers 
to the Gospel. Dositheus gave himself out *°, to 
his countrymen, the Samaritans, for the Messiah 
promised by Moses. Simon Magus, as we learn 
from holy writ“, was baptized; but that, after 
the rebuke which he received from Peter, in- 
stead of repenting, he apostatized, the uniform 
voice of antiquity puts beyond a question. Ori- 
gen says expressly’, “The Simonians by no 
“ means acknowledge Jesus to be the Son of God; 
“on the contrary, they call Simon the power of 
“ God.” Accordingly, they were never confound- 
ed with the Christians, in the time of persecution, 
or involved with them in any trouble or dan- 
ger’, Justin Martyr is another evidence of the 
same thing **; as is also Irenzus, in the account 


100 Orig. adv. Cels. lib. I. 101 Acts, viii. 13. 

102 Qudauws tov In6ovy Guodoyovee wuov Osov Leuwrveervoe, 
aha dvvauty Osov rEyovoe Tov Ltuwra. Orig. adv. Cels. lib. V. 

103 Orig. adv. Cels. lib. VI. 
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which, in his treatise against heresies, he gives *” 


of Simon and his disciple Menander. So is like- 
wise Epiphanius. From them all it appears mani- 
festly, that the above-named persons were so far 
from being, in any sense, followers of Jesus Christ, 
that they presumed to arrogate to themselves, his 
distinguishing titles and prerogatives, and might 
therefore be more justly called Antichrists than 
Christians. The like may be said of some other 
ancient sects which, through the same mistake of 
the import of the word, are commonly ranked 
among the heresies which arose in the church. 
Such were the Ophites, of whom Origen acquaints 
us, that they were so far from being Christians, that 
our Lord was reviled by them as much as by 
Celsus, and that they never admitted any one into 
their society, till he had vented curses against 
Jesus Christ ™. é 

Mosheim, sensible of the impropriety of class-_ 
ing the declared enemies of Christ among the 
heretics, as the word is now universally applied, 
and, at the same time, afraid of appearing to con- 
tradict the unanimous testimony of the: three first 
centuries, acknowledges that they cannot be suita- 
bly ranked with those sectaries who sprang up 
within the church, and apologizes, merely from 
the example of some moderns who thought as 
he did, for his not considering those ancient party- 


105 Adv. Hereses, lib. I. cap. xx. xxi. ~ 

106 Ogiavoe xohovmevoe TOCOVTOY aMODEOVCL TOV Eva’ _XELOTIA- 
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leaders in the same light wherein the early eccle- 
siastic authors, as he imagines, had considered 
them. But he has not said any thing to account 
for so glaring an inaccuracy, not of one or two, 
but of all the primitive writers who have taken 
notice of those sects. I*or even those who deny 
that they were Christians, call them heretics *. 
Now, I will take upon me to say, that though this, 


107 << Quotquot tribus prioribus seculis Simons Magi memine- 
runt, etsi hereticorum eum familiam ducere jubent, per ea 
‘‘tamen que de eo referunt, hereticorum ordine excludunt, 
et inter Christiane religionis hostes collocant. OricENEs 
‘¢ Simonianos disertissime ex Christianis sectis exturbat, eosque 
‘¢non Iesum Christum, sed Simonem colere narrat. Cum hoc 
‘‘ ceteri omnes, alii claris verbis, alii sententiis, quas Simoni 
‘¢ tribuunt, consentiunt: que quidem sententie ejus sunt generis, 
‘ut nulli conveniant quam homini Curisto longissime se pre- 
‘‘ ferenti, et divini legati dignitatem sibimet ipsi arroganti. 
“ Hine Simomant etiam, quod Oricenes et Justinus Martyr 
‘¢ preter alios testantur, quum Christiani quotidianis periculis 
‘¢ expositi essent, nullis molestiis et injuriis aficiebantur: Curis- 
‘¢ rum enim eos detestari, publice notum erat. Sic ego primus, 
nisi fallor, quum ante viginti annos de Simone sentirem, erant, 
‘¢ quibus periculosum et nefas videbatur, tot sanctorum virorum, 
“ qui Simonem hereticorum omnium patrem fecerunt, fidem in 
‘¢ disceptationem vocare, tot seculoram auctoritatem contem- 
‘‘nere. Verum sensim plures hec sententia patronos, per 
‘ipsam evidentiam suam sibi acquisivit. Et non ita pridem 
‘‘ tantum potuit apud Jos. Avcustinum Orsi, quem summo cum 
‘¢ applausu ipsius Pontificis Maximi Rome Historiam Ecclesiasti- 
“ cam Italico sermone scribere notum est, ut eam approbaret.” 
Moshemius. De Rebus Christianis ante Constantinum Magnum 
Commentaru.. Seculum primum, § lxv. No. 3. The words in 
the text, to which the preceding note refers, are, “* Toti here- 
** ticorum agmini, maxime cohorti gnostice, omnes veteris ec- 
‘¢ clesie doctores preponunt, Sivonem Macum.—Omnia que de 
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m One single writer, might be the effect of over- 
sight, it is morally impossible that, in so many, it 
should be accounted for otherwise than by sup- 
posing that their sense of the word ‘atpetixos did 
not coincide with ours; and that it was therefore 
no blunder in them, that they did not employ 
their words according to an usage which came to 
be established long after their time. I am indeed 
surprised, that a man of Mosheim’s critical sagaci- 
ty, as well as profound knowledge of Christian 
antiquity, did not perceive that this was the only 
reasonable solution of the matter. But what might 
sometimes be thought the most obvious truth, is 
not always the first taken notice of. Now, I can- 
not help considering the easy manner in which 
this account removes the difficulty, as no small evi- 
dence of the explanation of the word in scriptural 
use, which has been given above. ‘To observe the. 
gradual alterations which arise in the meanings . 
of words, as it is a point of some nicety, is also 
of great consequence in criticism; and often 
proves a powerful means both of fixing the date 
of genuine writings, and of detecting the supposi- 
titious. 


§ 14. I suate observe, in passing, that the want 
of due attention to this circumstance has, in anoth- 


‘¢ Simone memorize ipsi prodiderunt, manifestum faciunt, eum 
*‘ non in corruptorum religionis Christiane, id est, hareticorum, 
‘‘ sed infensissimorum ejus hostium numero ponendum esse, 
*¢ qui et ipsum Curistum maledictis insectabatur, et progredienti 
‘rei Christiane que poterat, impedimenta objiciebat.” 
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er instance, greatly contributed to several errors, 
in relation to Christian antiquities, and particular- 
ly, to the multiplication of the primitive martyrs, 
far beyond the limits of probability. The Greek 
word pagtve, though signifying no more, originally, 
than witness, in which sense it is always used in 
the New Testament, came, by degrees, in eccle- 
siastical use, to be considerably restrained im its 
signification. The phrase oc pagrtuges tov Inoov, 
the witnesses of Jesus, was, at first, in the church, 
applied, by way of eminence, only to the Apos- 
tles. The reality of this application, as_ well 
_as the grounds of it, we learn from the Acts. 
Afterwards, it was extended to include all those 
who, for their public testimony to the truth of 
Christianity, especially when emitted before mag- 
istrates and judges, were sufferers in the cause, 
whether by death or by banishment, or in any other 
way. Lastly, the name martyr (for then the word 
was adopted into other languages) became appro- 
priated to those who suffered death in conse- 
quence of their testimony: the term oyuodoyytys, 
confessor, being, for distinction’s sake, assigned to 
those witnesses who, though they suffered in their 
persons, liberty, or goods, did not lose their lives 
in the cause. Now, several later writers, in in- 
terpreting the ancients, have been misled by the 


10S Actemisore?. ti. S20. 15. v. 32. x. 39. xxil. dS xxvi. 16. 
The last two passages quoted relate to Paul, who, by being de- 
signed of God a witness of the Lord Jesus to all men, was under- 
stood to be received into the apostleship, and into the society 
of the twelve. 
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usage of their own time; and have understood 
them as speaking of those who died for the name 
of Jesus, when they spoke only of those who 
openly attested his miracles and mission, agreeably 
to the primitive and simple meaning of the word 
pagtve. Of this Mosheim has justly taken notice 
in the work above quoted. I have here only ob- 
served it, by the way, for the sake of illustration ; 
for, as to the sense wherein the word is used in 


the New Testament, no doubt seems ever to have 


arisen !°°. 


109“ Tnsa vocabuli martyr ambiguitas apud homines impe- 
‘ ritos voluntatem gignere potuit fabulas de tragico eorum 
‘** fapostolorum] exitu cogitandi. Martyr Grecorum sermone 
“ quemlibet destem significat. Sacro verd Christianorum ser- 
‘‘ mone idem nomen eminentiore sensu testem Curisti sive ho- 
‘“ minem designat, qui moriendo testari voluit, spem omnem 
‘‘ suam in Curisro positam esse. Priori sensu apostoli ab ipso 
“ CuirisTo “aetuges NOminantur, et ipsi eodem vocabulo mu-’ 
“ neris sui naturam explicant. Fieri vero facile potuit, ut» 
“¢ indocti homines ad hec.sacri codicis dicta posteriorem voca- 
“ buli Martyr significationem transferrent, et temere sibi prop- 
‘Sterea persuaderent, Apostolos inter eos poni debere, quos 
‘¢ excellentiori sensu Christiani JWartyres appellare solebant.” 
“See. prim. 9)xvi. No. Our historian is here, from the ambi- 
guity of the word, accounting only for the alleged martyrdom 
of all the Apostles except John. But every body who reflects 
will be sensible, that the same mistake must have contributed 
to the increase of the number in other instances. For even in 
apostolical times, others than the Apostles, though more rarely, 
were called witnesses. Stephen and Antipas are so denominated 
in sacred writ. And as both these were put to death for their 
testimony, this has probably given rise in after-times to the 
appropriation of the name wiiness or martyr, to those who suf- 
fered death in the cause. 
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§ 15. I sate conclude, with adding to the 
observations on the words schism and heresy, that. 
how much soever of a schismatical or heretical 
spirit, in the apostolic sense of the terms, may 
have contributed to the formation of the different 
sects into which the Christian world is at present 
divided ; no person who, in the spirit of candour 
and charity, adheres to that which, to the best of 
his eset is right, though, in this opinion, he 
should be mistaken, is, in the scriptural sense, 
either schismatic or heretic ; and that he, on the 
contrary, whatever sect he belong to, is more en- 
_ titled to these odious er oe who is most 
apt to throw the imputation upon others. Both 
terms, for they denote only different degrees of 
the same bad quality, always indicate a disposition 
and practice untriendly to peace, harmony, and 
love. 
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Dissertation the Tenth. 


The chief Things to be attended to in Translating.—A com- 
parative View of the opposite Methods taken by Translators 
of Holy Writ. 


PART I. 


THE THINGS TO BE ATTENDED TO IN TRANSLATING. 


To translate has been thought, by some, a very 
easy matter to one who understands tolerably 
the language from which, and has made some. 
proficiency in the language into which, the trans- 
lation is to be made. ‘To translate well is, how- 
ever, in my opinion,-a task of more difficulty 
than is commonly imagined. That we may be 
the better able to judge in this question, let us 
consider what a translator, who would do justice 
to his author, and his subject, has to perform. 
The first thing, without doubt, which claims his 
attention, is to give a just representation of the 
sense of the original. This, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is the most essential of all. The second 
thing is, to convey into his version, as much as 
possible, in a consistency with the genius of the 
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language which he writes, the author’s spirit and 
manner, and, if [ may so express myself, the very 
character of his style. The third and last thing 
is, to take care, that the version have, at least, so 
far the quality of an original performance, as to 
appear natural and easy, such as shall give no 
handle to the critic to charge the translator with 
applying words improperly, or in a meaning not 
warranted by use, or combining them in a way 
which renders the sense obscure, and the con- 
struction ungrammatical, or even harsh. 


§ 2. Now, fo adjust matters so as, in a consid- 
erable degree, to attain all these objects, will be 
found, upon inquiry, not a little arduous, even to 
men who are well acquainted with the two lan- 
guages, and have great command of words. In 
pursuit of one of the ends above mentioned, we 
are often in danger of losing sight totally of 
another : nay, on some occasions, it will appear 
impossible to attain one, without sacrificing both 
the others. It may happen, that I cannot do jus- 
tice to the sense, without frequent recourse to cir- 
cumlocutions ; for the words of no language what- 
ever will, at all times, exactly correspond with 
those of another. Yet, by this method, a writer 
whose manner is concise, simple, and energetic, is 
exhibited, in the translation, as employing a style 
which is at once diffuse, complex, and languid. 
Again, in endeavouring to exhibit the author’s 
manner, and to confine myself, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to the same number of words, and the like 
turn of expression, I may very imperfectly render 
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his sense, relating obscurely, ambiguously, and 
even improperly, what is expressed with great 
propriety and perspicuity in the original. And, 
in regard to the third object mentioned, it is evi- 
dent, that when the two languages differ very 
much in their genius and structure, it must be 
exceedingly difficult for a translator to render 
this end perfectly compatible with the other 
two. It will perhaps be said, that this is of less 
importance, as it seems solely to regard the 
quality of the work, as a performance in the 
translator’s language, whereas the other two 
regard the work only as an exhibition of the 
original. {admit that this is an object inferior to 
the other two; I meant it should be understood 
so, by mentioning it last. Yet even this is by no 
means so unimportant as some would imagine. 
That a writing be perspicuous in any language, 
much “Hynanch on the observance. of propriety 7 
and the beauty of the work (at least as far as_ 
purity is concerned) contributes not a little to its 
utility. What is well written, or well said, is 
always more attended to, better understood,. and 
longer remembered, than what is imupaopenly; 
weakly, or awkwardly, expressed. 


§ 3. Now, if translation is in general attended 
with so much difficulty, what must we think of 
the chance of success which a translator has, 
when the subject is of so great importance, that 
an uncommon degree of attention to all the above 
mentioned objects, will be exacted of him; and 
when the difference, in point of idiom, of. the 
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language from which, and of that into which the 
version is made, is as great, perhaps, as we have » 
any example of. For, in translating the New 
Testament into English, it is not to the Greek 
idiom, nor to the Oriental, that we are required to 
adapt our own, but to a certain combination, of 
both ; often, rather, to the Hebrew and Chaldaic 
idioms, involved in Greek words and syntax. The 
analogy and prevailing usage in Greek, will, if we 
be not on our guard, sometimes mislead us. On 
the contrary, these are sometimes safe and proper 
guides. But, without a considerable acquaintance 
with both, it will be impossible to determine, 
when we ought to be directed by the one, and 
when by the other. 


§ 4. Tere are two extremes in_ translating, 
which are commonly taken notice of by those 
who examine this subject critically ; from one 
extreme, we derive what is called a close and 
literal, from the other, a loose and free transla- 
tion. Each has its advocates. But, though the 
latter kind is most patronised, when the subject 
is a performance merely human, the general 
sentiments, as far as I am able to collect them, 
seem rather to favour the former, when the sub- 
ject is any part of holy writ. And this differ- 
ence appears to proceed from a very laudable 
principle, that we are not entitled to use so much 
freedom with the dictates of inspiration,. as with 
the works of a fellow-creature. It often happens, 
however, on such general topics, when no particu- 
lar version is referred to as an example of excess 
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on one side, or on the other, that people agree 
in words, when their opinions differ, and differ in 
words, when their opinions agree. For, I may 
consider a translation as close, which another 
would denominate free, or as free, which another 
would denominate close. Indeed, I imagine that, 
in the best sense of the words, a good translation 
ought to have both these qualities. To avoid all 
ambiguity, therefore, I shall call one extreme Jite- 
ral, as manifesting a greater attention to the letter 
than to the meaning ; the other loose, as implying 
under it, not liberty, but licentiousness. In regard 
even to literal translations, there may be so 
many differences in degree, that, without speci- 
fying, it 1s in vain to argue, or to hope to lay 
down any principles that will prove entirely sat- 


isfactory. /¢7 
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PART II. 
STRICTURES ON’ ARIAS MONTANUS. 


Amonc the Latin translations of Scripture, there- 
fore, for I shall confine myself to these in this 
Dissertation, let us select Arias Montanus for an 
example of the literal. His version of both Tes- 
taments is very generally known, and commonly 
printed along with the original, not in separate 
columns, but, for the greater benefit of the 
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learner, interlined. This work of Arias, of all 
that I know, goes the farthest in this way, being | 
precisely on the model of the Jewish translations, 
not so much of the Septuagint, though the Septua- 
gint certainly exceeds in this respect, as on the 
model of Aquila, which, from the fragments that 
still remain of that version, appears to have been 
servilely literal, a mere metaphrase. Arias, there- 
fore, is a fit example of what may be expected 
in this mode of translating. | 


§ 2. Now, that we may proceed more methodi- 
cally in our ,examination, let us inquire how far 
every one of the three ends in translating, above 
mentioned, is answered by this version, or can be 
answered by a version constructed on the same 
plan. The first and principal end is to give a just 
representation of the sense of the original. ‘But 
‘how,’ it may be asked, ‘can a translator fail of 
‘ attaining this end, who never wanders from the 
‘path marked out to him; who does not, like 
‘ others, turn aside for a moment, to pluck flowers 
‘by the way, wherewith to garnish his perform- 
‘ance; who is, on the contrary, always found in 
‘his author’s track; in short, who has it as his 
‘ sole object, to give you, in the words of another 
‘language, exactly what his author says, and in 
‘the order and manner wherein he says it, and,’ 1 
had almost added (for this, too, is his aim, though 
not always attainable,) ‘not one word more or 
‘less than he says?’ However he might fail, in 
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respect of the other ends mentioned, one would 
be apt to think, he must certainly succeed in con- 
veying the sentiments of his author. Yet, upon 
trial, we find that, in no point whatever does the 
literal translator fail more remarkably, than in 
this, of exhibiting the sense. Nor will this be 
found so unaccountable, upon reflection, as, on a 
superficial view, it may appear. Were the words 
of the one language exactly correspondent to those 
of the other, in meaning and extent; were the 
modes of combining the words in both, entirely 
similar, and the grammatical or customary ar- 
rangement, the same; and were the idioms and 
phrases resulting thence, perfectly equivalent, 
such a conclusion might reasonably be deduced : 
but, when all the material circumstances are near- 
iy the reverse, as is certainly the case of Hebrew, 
compared with Latin; when the greater part of 
the werds of one, are far from corresponding ac- : 
curately, either in meaning or in extent, to those 

of the other; when the construction is dissimilar, 
and the idioms, resulting from the like combina- 
tions of corresponding words, by no means equiva- 
lent, there is the greatest probability that an in- 
terpreter, of this stamp, will often exhibit to his 
readers what has no meaning at all, and some- 
times a meaning very different from, or perhaps 
opposite to, that of his author. 


§ 3. I snatz, from the aforesaid translation, 
briefly illustrate what [ have advanced; and that, 
first, in words, next, in phrases or idioms.- I had 
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occasion, in a former Dissertation ', to take notice 
of a pretty numerous class of words which, in no 
two languages whatever, are found perfectly to 
correspond, though in those tongues wherein there 
is a greater affinity, they come nearer to suit each 
other, than in those tongues wherein the aflinity 1s 
less. In regard to such, I observed, that the 
translator’s only possible method of rendering 
them justly, is by attending to the scope of the 
author, as discovered by the context, and choosing 
such a term in the language which he writes, as 
suits best the original term, in the particular situa- 
. tion in which he finds it. 


§ 4. But, this is far from being the method of 
the literal translator. ‘The defenders of this man- — 
ner, would, if possible, have nothing subjected 
to the judgment of the interpreter, but have 
every thing determined by general and mechani- 
cal rules. Hence, they insist, above all things, on 
preserving uniformity, and rendering the same 
word in the original, wherever it occurs, or, how- 
ever it is connected, by the same word in the 
version. And; as much the greater part of the 
words, not of one tongue only, but of every 
tongue, are equivocal, and have more significaticns 
than one, they have adopted these two rules for 
determining their choice, among the diffcrent 
meanings of which the term is susceptible. ‘The 
first‘is, to adopt the meaning, wherever it is dis- 
coverable, to which etymology points, though in 


1 Diss. I. P. 1. § 4. 
VOL. I. 19 
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defiance of the meaning suggested, both by the 
context, and by general use.. When this rule 
does not answer, as when the derivation is wncer- 
tain, the second is, to adopt that which, of all the 
senses of the word, appears to the translator the 
most common, and to adhere to it mflexibly in 
every case, whatever absurdity or nonsense it 
may involve him in. I might mention also a third 
method, adopted sometimes, but much more rarely 
than either of the former, which is to combine the 
different meanings in the version. Thus the 
Hebrew word 135 answers sometimes to fagos 
weight, sometimes to doga glory. Hence probably 
has arisen the Hellenistic idiom fBagos doégys, 
weight of glory*?. The Latin word salus means 
health, answering to the Greek ‘vyieca ; and often 
salvation, answering to catyguv. ‘The Hebrew 
word is equally unequivocal with the Greek, yet 
our translators, from a respect to the Vulgate, 
have, in one place’, combined the two meanings 
into saving health, a more awkward expression, 
because more obscure and indefinite, but which 
denotes no more than salvation, Perhaps, not 
even the most literal interpreters observe invio- 
lably these rules. But one thing is certain that, 
in those cases wherein they assume the privilege 
of dispensing with them, this measure is, in no 
respect, more necessary than in many of the cases 
wherein they rigidly observe them. I may add 
another thing, as equally certain, that, when- 


22 Cor. iv. 3 Psal. Ixvii. 2. 
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ever they think proper to supersede those rules, 
they betray a consciousness of the insufficiency of 
the fundamental principles of their method, as 
well as of the necessity there is, that the transla- 
tor use his best discernment and skill for directing 
-him, first, in the discovery of the meaning of his 
author, and, secondly, in the proper choice of 
words for expressing it in his version. 


§ 5. I snatt exemplify the observance of the 
two rules above mentioned, in the version I pro- 
posed to consider. And, first, for that of etymolo- 
- gy; the passage in Genesis*, which is properly 
rendered in the common translation, Let the 
waters bring forth abundantly the moving crea- 
ture: Arias renders, Reptificent aque reptile. It 
is true, that the word which he barbarously trans- 
lates reptificent (for there is no such Latin word,) 
is in the Hebrew conjugation called hiphil, of a 
verb which in kal, that is, in the simple and radical 
form, signifies repere, to creep. Analogically, 
therefore, the verb in hiphil should import, to 
cause to creep. It had been accordingly rendered 
by Pagninus, a critic of the same stamp, but not 
such an adept as Arias, repere faciant. But in 
Hebrew, as in all other languages, use, both in 
altering and in adding, exercises an uncontrollable 
dominion over all the parts of speech. We have 
just the same evidence that the orginal verb in 
hiphil, commonly signifies to produce in abun- 
dance, like fishes and reptiles, as we have that in 


' 4 Gen. i. 20. 
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kal, it signifies to creep. Now, passing the bar- 
barism reptificent, the sense which this version 
conveys, if it convey any sense, is totally different 
from the manifest sense of the author. It is the 
creation, or first production of things, which Moses 
is relating. Arias, in this instance, (as well as 
Pagnin,) seems to exhibit things as already pro- 
duced, and to relate only how they were set in 
motion. What other meaning can we give to 
words importing: “Let the waters cause the 
“creeping thing to creep °” or, if, by a’similar bar- 
barism in English we may be allowed to give a 
more exact representation of the barbarous Latin 
of Arias: “‘Let the waters creepify the creeper ?” 

Another example of etymological version, in de- 
fiance of use and of common sense, we have, in 
the beginning of the song of Moses *. The words 
rendered in the English translation, My doctrine 
shall drop as the rain, Arias translates, “ Stillabit 
“ut pluvia assumptio mea.” The word here | 
rendered assumptio has, for its etymon, a verb 
which commonly signifies sumo, capio. ‘That 
sage interpreter, it seems, thought it of more 
importance to acquaint his reader with this cir- 
cumstance, than with the obvious meaning of the 
word itself. And thus, a passage Fel in the 
original, is neither ambiguous nor obscure, is ren- 
dered in such a manner as would defy Oedipus to 
unriddle. 


§ 6. As to the second rule mentioned, of adopt- 
ing that which of all the significations of the 


> Deut. xxxil. 2. 
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word, appears to the translator the most common, 
and to adhere to it inflexibly in every case, how- 
ever unsuitable it may be to the context, and 
however much it may mar the sense of tie dis- 
course ; there is hardly a page, nay a paragraph, 
nay, a line in Arias, which does not furnish us 
with an example. Nor does it take place in one 
only, but in all the parts of speech. First, in 
nouns®, Et hoc verbum quo circumeidit. ‘The 
Hebrew word rendered verbum, answers both to 
verbum, and to res ; but as the more common 
meaning is verbum, it must, by this rule, be 
made always so, in spite of the connection. In 
this manner he corrects Pagnin, who had render- — 
ed the expression, justly and intelligibly, Hc est 
causa quare circumcidit. In that expression’, 
Filius fructescens Joseph super fontem, we have 
both his rules exemplified, the first in the bar- 
barous participle fructescens, which has a deriva- 
tion similar to the Hebrew word ; the second in 
the substantive filius, which is no doubt the most 
common signification of the Hebrew {1 ben, and 
in the preposition super. In this manner he cor- 
rects Pagnin, who had said, not badly, Ramus 
crescens Joseph juxta fontem. 


§ 7. Anp, to shew that he made as little ac- 
count of the reproach of solecism as of barba- 
rism, he says, as absurdly as unmeaningly, 
Pater fuit sedentis tentorium®, giving a regimen 


6 Joshua, v. 4. 7 Gen. xlix. 22. 8 Gen. iv. 20. 
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to a neuter verb. Pagnin had said, :mhabitan- 
tis. That this is conformable to the signification 
of the Hebrew word in this passage, which the 
other is not, there can be no question ; but it 
might fairly bear a question, whether sedeo or 
inhabito be the more common meaning of the 
Hebrew word. The same strange rule he fol- 
lows in the indeclinable parts of speech, the 
prepositions in particular, which, being few m 
Hebrew, and consequently of more extensive sig- 
nification, he has chosen always to render the 
same way, thereby darkening the clearest pas- 
sages, and expressing, in the most absurd manner, 
the most elegant. 

As I would avoid being tedious, I shall produce 
but two other examples of this, having given 
one already from Jacob’s benediction to his 
sons, though the whole work abounds with ex- 
amples. ‘The expression used by Pagvin, in 
the account of the creation, Dividat aquas ab 
aquis®, he has thus reformed, Sit dividens inter 
aquas ad aquas. The other is in the account 
of the murder of Abel”, Surrexit Cain ad. He- 
bel, where Pagnin had used the preposition 
contra. Asa specimen of the servile manner in 
which he traces the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the original, to the total subversion of all 
rule and order in the language which he writes, 1 
shall give the following passage in the New Tes- 
tament, not selected as peculiar, for such are to 


9 Gen. i. 6. _ 40 Gen. iv. 8. 
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be found in every page: De quidem enim minis- 
terio in sanctos, ex abundanti mihi est scribere 
vobis". 


§ 8. To proceed now, as I proposed, to phrases 
or combinations of words: I shall, first, pro- 
duce some examples which convey a mere jar- 
gon of words, combined ungrammatically, and, 
therefore, to those who do not understand the 
language out of which the translation is made, 
unintelligibly. Such are the following : Jst@ gene- 
rationes celr et terre, in creart ea, in die facere 
Deus terram et celum™.—Emisit eum Dominus ad 
colendam terram quod sumptus est inde*.—Major 
iniquitas mea quam parcere™*. But as, in certain 
cases, this manner of copying a foreign idiom, 
makes downright nonsense, in other cases, the 
like combinations of corresponding words, in dif- 
ferent languages, though not unmeaning, do not 
convey the same meaning, nay, sometimes convey 
meanings the very reverse of one another. Thus, 
two negatives in Greek and French deny strong- 
ly, in Latin and English they affirm. N95 b> col 
la, in Hebrew is none ; non omnis, in Latin, which 
is a literal version, and not all, in English, denote 
some. In like manner, ovx, construed with ovdzcs, 
in Greek, is still nobody ; non nemo, in Latin, 
which is a literal version, is somebody. The 
words xae ov medee cor mege ovdevos, rendered 
properly in the common version, and carest for no 


1! 9 Covaine). 12 Gen. ii. 4. 3 Gen. iii. 23. 
14 Gen. iv. 13. 15 Mark, xii. 14. 
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man, are translated by Arias, Et non cura est tibi 
de nullo ; the very opposite of the author’s senti- 
ment, which would have been more justly render- 
ed, Et cura est tibt de nullo ; or, as it is in the 
Vulgate, Non curas quenquam. In this, however, 
hardly any of the metaphrasts have judged proper 
to observe a strict uniformity ; though, I will ven- 
ture to say, it would be impossible to assign a 
good reason why, in some instances, they depart 
from that method, whilst, in others, they tena- 
ciously adhere to it. 


§ 9. Ir ought, withal, to be observed, that seve- 
ral interpreters who, in translating single words, 
have not confined themselves to.the absurd 
method above mentioned, could not be persuaded 
to take the same liberty with idioms and phrases. 
Thus Arias has but copied the Vulgate in trans- 
lating, “Ore ovx advvatyose maga ta Osw nav ey- 
ua, Quia non erit impossibile apud Deum omnre 
verbum. In this short sentence ‘there are no few- 
er than three improprieties, one arising froin the 
mis-translation of a noun, and the other two from 
mis-translated idioms. “Pua, in Hellenistic usage, 
is equivalent to the Hebrew 73° daber, which, 
as has been observed, signifies not only verbum, 
a word, but ves, or negolium, a thing; which 
last is the manifest sense of it in the passage 
quoted : the second is the rendering of ov zay, 
non ommne, and not, as it ought to have been, 
nullum : the third arises from using the future 


1G [Ewiceys. 37. 
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in Latin, in the enunciation of an universal 
truth. It ought to have been remembered, that 
the Hebrew has no present tense; one who 
writes it, is consequently, obliged often to use 
the other tenses, and especially the future, in 
enunciating general truths, for which, in all mod- 
ern languages, as well as in Greek and Latin, 
we employ the present. In consequence of 
these blunders, the version, as it lies, is perfectly 
unmeaning ; whereas, no person, that is even but 
a smatterer in Hebrew, will hesitate to declare, 
that the sense is completely expressed in Eng- 
lish, in these, words: For nothing is impossible 
with God. 


§ 10. [Here are few of the old versions which 
have kept entirely clear of this fault. In the 
ancient Latin translation called the Italic, where- 
of we have not now a complete copy remaining, 
there were many more barbarisms than in the 
present Vulgate. And even Jerom himself ac- 
quaints us that, when he set about making a new 
version, he left several things which he knew to 
be not properly expressed, for fear of giving 
offence to the weak, by his numerous and bold 
alterations. ‘This idiom of non omne, for nihil, or 
nullum, seems to have been one which, in many 
places, though not in all, he has corrected. Thus, 
what, in the old Italic, after the Septuagint, was 
Non est omne recens sub sole', he has rendered 
perspicuously and properly, Nihil sub sole novum. 


17 Eccl. i. 9. 
VOL. IL 20 
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A slavish attachment to the letter, in translating, 
without any regard to the meaning, is originally 
the offspring of the superstition, not of the church, 
but of the synagogue, where it would have been 
more suitable in Christian interpreters, the minis- 
ters, not of the letter, but of the spirit, to have 
allowed it to remain. 


§ 11. Tuat this is not the way to answer the 
first and principal end of translating, has, I think, 
been sufficiently demonstrated. Instead of the 
sense of the original, it sometimes gives us 
downright nonsense ; frequently a meaning quite 
different, and not seldom it makes the author say 
in another language, the reverse of what he said 
in his own. Can it then be doubted, that this is 
not the way to attain the second end in translat- 
ing? Is this a method whereby a translator can. 
conyey into his version, as much as possible, ina. 
consistency with the genius of a different lah- 
guage, the author’s spirit and manner, and (so 
to speak) the very character of his style? It 
is evident, that the first end may be attained, 
where this is not attained. An author’s mean- 
ing may be given, but in a different manner ; 
a concise writer may be made to express him- 
self diffusely, or a diffuse writer concisely ; the 
sense of an elegant work may be justly given, 
though in a homely dress. But it does not hoid 
conversely, that the second end may be attained 
without the first; for when an author’s sense is 
not given, he is not fairly represented. Can we 
do justice to his manner, if, when he reasons 
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consequentially, he be exhibited as talking inco- 
herently ; if what he writes perspicuously, be ren- 
dered ambiguously or obscurely; if what flows 
from his pen naturally and easily, in the true idiom 
and construction of his language, be rendered 
ruggedly and unnaturally, by the violence per- 
petually done to the construction of the language, 
into which it is transmuted, rather than translated ? 
The manner of a tall man, who walks with digni- 
ty, would be wretchedly represented by a dwarf 
who had no other mode of imitation, but to num- 
ber and trace his footsteps. ‘The immoderate 
strides and distortions which this ridiculous at- 
tempt would oblige the imitator to employ, could 
never convey to the spectators an idea of easy and 
graceful motion. 


§ 12. Tne third end of translating, that of pre- 
serving purity and perspicuity in the language 
into which the version is made, is not so much as 
aimed at, by any of the literal tribe. Upon the 
whole, I cannot express my sentiments more 
justly both of Arias and of Pagnin, than in the 
words of Houbigant, who”, in assigning his rea- 
sons for not adopting the version of either, says, 
“ Non facerem meam illam versionem Ariz Mon- 
“tani horridam, inficetam, obscuram, talem de- 
“nique qualem composuisset, si quis homines 
“ deterrere ab sacris codicibus legendis voluisset. 


18 Proleg. p. 178. 
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“Non illam Pagnini, quam Arias, jam malam, 
“fecit imitando ac interpolando pejorem.” In 
this last remark, which may in part be justified 
by some of the foregoing examples, he perfectly 
agrees with Father Simon, who says of Arias’s 
amendments on Pagnin’s translation, Quot correc- 
tiones, tot corruptiones. For there is hardly any 
thing altered that is not for the worse. Such 
Latin versions would be quite unintelligible, if it 
were not for the knowledge we have of the origin- 
al, and of the common eielish version, which is 
as literal as any version wri to be, and some- 
times more so. The cpineieate of two or three 
words recalls the whole passage to our memory ; 
but we may venture to pronounce that, to an ‘an- 
cient Roman who knew nothing of the learning or 
opinions of the East, the greater part of Arias’s 
Bible would appear no better than a jumble of. 
words without meaning. 


§ 13. To all the other evil consequences re- 
sulting from such versions, we ought to add, that 
they necessarily lead the unlearned reader into an 
opinion that the original which is susceptible of 
them, must be totally indefinite, equivocal, and 
obscure. Few, without making the experiment, 
can allow themselyes to think, that it is equally 
possible, by this mode of translation, completely 
to disfigure, and render unintelligible, what is 
written with plainness and simplicity, and without 
any ambiguity, in their mother-tongue. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that the most 
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perspicuous writing, in any language, may be 
totally disguised by this treatment”. Were the 


19 As it is impossible, without an example, to conceive how 
monstrous the transformation is, which it occasions, I shall 
here subjoin a specimen of a few English’ sentences translated 
into Latin, in the taste and manner of Arias. “Ego inveni 
‘¢ aliquod pecus in meo frumento, et posui illa in meam libram. 
‘© Ego rogavi unum qui stabat per, si ille novit cujus illa 
‘‘ erant. Sed ille vertit unam viam a me, et fecit non ita mul- 
‘¢ tum ut vindicare salvum ad redire mihi ullam responsionem. 
* Super hoc ego rogavi unum alium qui dixit unam magnam 
‘‘ tabulam abiegnam in replicatione quam ego feci non sub- 
“stare. Quam unquam ego volui non habere posita illa sur- 
‘sum, habui ego notum ad quem illa pertinébant; nam ego 
‘¢ didici post custodias quod ille fuit unus ego fui multum 
‘“aspectus ad.”? Were these few lines put into the hands 
of a learned foreigner, who does not understand English, he 
might sooner learn to read Chinese, than to divine their mean- 
ing. Yet a little attention would bring an Englishman who 
knows Latin, soon to discover that they were intended as a 
version, if we may call it so, of the following words, which, in 
the manner of Arias, I give with the version interlined. 

Ego inveni aliquod pecus in meo frumento, et posui illa in meam 
I found some cattle in my corn, and put them into my 
libram. Ego rogavi unum qui stabat per si ille novit cujus 
pound. I asked one who stood by if he knew whose 
illa erant. Sed ille vertit unam viam a me, et fecit non 
they were. But he turned a way from me,anddid not 
ita multum ut vindicare salvum ad redire mihi ullam responsi- 
so much as vouch safe to return me any answer. 
onem. Super hoc ego rogavi unum alium qui dixit unam 

Upon this I asked another who said a 

magnam tabulam abiegnam in replicatione quam ego feci non 


great deal m reply which I did not 
substare. Quam unquam ego volui non habere posita illa 
understand. How ever [ would not have put them 
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ancient Greek or Latin classics, in prose or verse, 
to be thus rendered into any modern tongue, 
nobody could bear to read them. Strange indeed, 


sursum, habui ego notum ad quem illa pertinebant, nam ego 
up, had I known to whom they belonged, for I 

didici post custodias quod ille fuit unus ego fui multum aspectus 
learned afterwards.that he was one I was much beholden 
ad. 

to. 

Should one object that the Latin words here employed do not 
suit the sense of the corresponding words in the passage trans- 
lated, it is admitted that they do not; but they are selected in 
exact conformity to the fundamental rules followed by Arias. 
Thus una via away, vindicare salvum vouchsafe, quam unquam 
however, tabula abiegna deal, substare understand, post custodias 
afterwards, aspectus beholden, are all agreeable to the primary 
rule of etymology, and, in no respect, worse than reptifico, 
where both sense and use require produco ; or assumptio for 
doctrina, to the utter destruction of all meaning, or non omnis 
for nullus, which gives a meaning quite different. But by what ~ 
rule, it may be asked, is pound rendered libra, in a case wherein 
it manifestly means septum.? By the same rule, it is answered, 
whereby zashab is rendered sedere, in a case wherein both the 
sense and the construction required inhabitare, and daber ren- 
dered verbum, where it manifestly means res, the golden .rule 
of uniformity, by which every term ought always to be ren- 
dered the same way, and agréeably to its most common signi- 
fication, without minding whether it makes sense or nonsense 
so rendered. [The literal translator follows implicitly the 
sage direction given by Cajetan, ‘* Non sit vobis cure, si sensus 
‘¢ non apparet, quia non est vestri officii exponere sed inter- 
‘¢ pretari: interpretamini sicut jacet, et relinquatis expositori- 
*¢ bus curam intelligendi.”” Pref. Comment. in Psalm] Now 
it is certain that pound occurs oftener in the sense of libra than 
in that of septum. But how do you admit such gross solecisms 
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that a treatment should ever have been account- 
ed respectful to the sacred penmen, which, if 
given to any other writer, would be universally 
condemned, as no better than dressing him in a 
fool’s coat. ‘ 

Tam not at all surprised that certain great men 
of the church of Rome, like Cardinal Cajetan, 
who (though, with foreign assistance, he trans- 
lated the Psalms) did not understand a word 
of Hebrew, show themselves great admirers of 
this method. The more unintelligible the Scrip-. 
tures are made, the greater is the need of an in- 
- fallible interp¥eter, an article of which they never 
lose sight. But that others, who have not the 
same motive, and possess a degree of understand- 
ing superior to that of a Jewish cabalist, should 
recommend an expedient, which serves only for 
debasing and discrediting the dictates of the di- 
vine spirit, appears perfectly unaccountable. I 
shall only add,.that versions of this kind are very 
improperly called translations. The French have a 


as redire responsionem ? I answer, Is this more so than sedere 
tentoreum ? or do the prepositions as used here stabat per and 
aspectus ad, make the construction more monstrous, than inter 
ad in that sentence sit dividens inter aquas ad aquas? Besides, 
there is not a word in the above specimen, which, taken 
severally, is not Latin: so much cannot be said for Arias, 
whose work is over-run with barbarisms as well as solecisms. 
Witness his fructescens and reptificent, in the few examples 
above produced. And in regard to the total incoherence and 
want of construction, can any thing in this way exceed in creari 
ea, or i die facere Deus, or ad terram quod sumptus est inde, or 
major iniquitas quam parcere ? 
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convenient word, travesty, by which they denote 
the metamorphosis of a serious work into mere 
burlesque by dressing it in such language as ren- 
ders it ridiculous, makes the noblest thoughts 
appear contemptible, the richest images beggarly, 
and the most judicious observations absurd. I 
would not say, therefore, the Bible translated, but 
the Bible travestied, by Arias Montanus. For 
that can never deserve the name of a translation, 
which gives you neither the matter nor the man- 
ner of the author, but, on the contrary, often ex- 
hibits both as the reverse of what they are. Mal- 
venda, a Dominican, is another interpreter of the 
same tribe with his brother Pagnin, and with 
Arias, whom he is said greatly to have exceeded 
in darkness, barbarism, and nonsense. I never 
saw his version, but have reason to believe, from 
the accounts given of it, by good judges, that it. 
can answer no valuable purpose. (+r | 

33 


PART IIL 


STRICTURES ON THE VULGATE. 


I proceed now to consider a little the merit of 
some other Latin translations of holy writ. ‘The 
first, doubtless, that deserves our attention, im 
respect both of antiquity, and I may say, of 
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universality in the Western churches, is the Vul- 
gate. The version which is known by this name, + 
at least the greater part of it, is justly ascribed 
to Jerom, and must therefore be dated from the 
end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. As its reception in the church was gradual, 
voluntary, and not in consequence of the com- 
mand of a superior, and as, for some ages, the 
old Latin version, called the Jtalic, continued, 
partly from the influence of custom, partly from 
respect to antiquity, to be regarded and used 
by many, there is reason to believe that a part of 
_ that version still remains in the Vulgate, and 1s, 
in a manner, blended with it. One thing at least 
is certain that, in several places of the Vulgate, 
we find those expressions and ways of rendering 
which that learned father, in his works, strongly 
condemned, at the same time that, in other parts, 
we see his ermendations regularly followed. Be- 
sides, as I hinted before, there were several cor- 
rections which, though his judgment approved 
them, he did not, for fear of shocking the senti- 
ments of the people, think it prudent to adopt. 
From this it may naturally be inferred, that the 
manner and style of the Vulgate will not be found 
equal and uniform. And I believe no person who 
has examined it with a critical eye, will deny that 
this is the case. 


§ 2. From what remains of the old Italic, it ap- 
pears to have been much in the taste of almost all 
the Jewish translations, extremely literal, and con- 
sequently, in a great degree, obscure, ambiguous, 

VOL. I. ea | 
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and barbarous. To give a Latin translation of 
the Scriptures, which might at once be more per- 
spicuous, and more just to the origimal, was the 
ereat and laudable design of that eminent light of 
the Western churches above mentioned. The 
Old Testament part of the Italic version had been 
made entirely from the Septuagint (for the He- 
brew Scriptures were, for some ages, of no esti- 
mation in the church ;) but Jerom, being well 
skilled in Hebrew, undertook to translate from the 
original. ‘This itself has made, in some passages, 
a considerable difference on the sense. And, as 
the ‘version of the Seventy has generally the 
mark of a servile attachment to the letter, there 
can be no doubt that there must have been, in the 
Hebrew manuscripts extant at the times when 
the several parts of that version were made, con- 
siderable differences of reading from those in com- 

mon use at present. And though I think, ‘upon 
the whole, that the Hebrew Scriptures are much 
preferable, an acquaintance with the Septuagint 
is of great importance for several reasons, and 
particularly for this, that it often assists in sug- 
gesting the true reading, in cases where the 
present Hebrew copies are obscure, or appear to 
have been vitiated. Jerom, in such cases, judi- 
ciously recurred to that translation ; and often, 
when it was more perspicuous than the Hebrew, 
and the meaning which it contained seemed better 
adapted to the context, borrowed light from it. 
Perhaps he would have done still better to have 
recurred oftener. For, however learned those 
Jews were, to whose assistance he owed the 
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acquisition of the language, they were strongly 
tinctured with the cabalistical prejudices which — 
prevailed, more or less, in all the literati of that 
nation. Hence they were sometimes led, on very 
fanciful grounds, to assign to words and phrases, 
meanings not supported by the obvious sense of 
the context, nor even by the most ancient versions 
and paraphrases. In this case, there can be no 
doubt that these were more to be confided in than 
his Jewish instructers. 


_§ 3. No intelligent person will question the fit- 
ness of that judicious and learned writer, for the 
task of translating the Bible into his native lan- 
guage. But that we may not be led too far in 
transferring to the work, the personal merit of the 
author, we ought to remember two things, first, 
that the Vulgate, as we have it at present, is not 
entirely the work of Jerom; and, secondly, that 
even in what Jerom translated, he left many 
things, as he himself acknowledges, which needed | 
correction, but which he did not choose to alter, 
lest the liberties taken with the old translation 
should scandalize the vulgar. It is no wonder, 
then, that great inequalities should be observable 
in the execution. In many places it is excellent. 
The sense of the original is conveyed justly and 
perspicuously ; no affectation in the style ; on the 
contrary, the greatest simplicity combined with 
purity. But this cannot be said with truth of 
every part of that work. 


g 
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§ 4. Iv the preceding part of this Disserta- 
tion*, I took notice of one passage rendered 
exactly in the manner of Arias, who found nothing 
to alter in it, in order to bring it down to his 
level. Indeed there are many such instances. 
Thus ovx av ecadn maca cagé is rendered, Non 
jfieret salva omnis caro*’. In some places we find 
barbarisms and solecisms, to which it would be 
difficult to discover a temptation, the just expres- 
sion being both as literal and as obvious as the 
improper one that has been preferred to it. Of 
this sort, we may call, Neque nubent, neque nu- 
bentur**. Nonne vos magis plures estis illis** ? 
Non capit prophetam perire extra Jerusalem, 
and Filius hominis non venit ministrari sed minis- 
trare?®. Yet, as to the last example, the same 
words in another Gospel are rendered without the 
solecism, Fults hominis non venit ut ministrare- 
tur ei, sed ut ministraret®?®. Very often we meet 
with instances of the same original word rendered 
by the same Latin word, when the sense is man- 
ifestly different, and the idiom of the tongue does 
not admit it. ‘This absurdity extends even: to 
conjunctions. ‘The Greek ‘ore answers frequently 
to the Latin quia, because, and not seldom, to 
quod, that. Here, however, it is almost uniformly 
in defiance of grammar and common sense, ren- 
dered quia or quoniam. ‘Thus, Tune confitebor 
illis quia nunguam novi vos*’, and Magister set- 
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mus quia verax es*. ‘These expressions are no 
better Latin, than these which follow are Eng- 
lish. Then will I confess to them, because £ 
never knew you, and, Master we know because thou 
art true: words which, if they suggest any mean- 
ing, it is evidently not the meaning of the author ; 
nor is it a meaning which the original would 
have ever suggested to one who understands the 
language. 

Nay, sometimes even the favourite rule of uni- 
formity is violated, but not for the sake of keep- 
ing to the sense, the sense being rather hurt by 
. the violation. , Thus Aaos answering to populus, 
and commonly so rendered, is sometimes improp- 
erly translated plebs. Emowmoe Avtewav ta daw 
‘avtov, is rendered Fecit redemptionem plebis 
sua. Sometimes the most unmeaning barbarisms 
are adopted merely to represent the etymology of 
the original term. Tov agrov ‘nucy tov extovctov 
dos ‘nuty onuwevoy, is rendered Panem nostrum 
supersubstantialem da nobis hodie*. Panis super- 
substantialis is just as barbarous Latin as super- 
substantial bread would be English, and equally 
unintelligible. There is an additional evil result- 
ing from this manner of treating holy writ, that 
the solecisms, barbarisms, and nonsensical expres- 
sions which it gives rise to, prove a fund of mate- 
rials to the visionary, out of which his imagination 
frames a thousand mysteries. 


§ 5. I wourp not, however, be understood, by 
these remarks, as passing a general censure on 
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this version, which, though not to be followed 
implicitly, may, Tam convinced, be of great ser- 
vice to the critic. It ought to weigh with us, 
that even the latest part of this translation was 
made about fourteen hundred years ago, and is, 
consequently, many centuries prior to all the 
Latin translations now current, none of which 
can claim an earlier date than the revival of 
letters in the West. I do not use this argument 
from an inmoderate regard to antiquity, or from 
the notion that age can give a sanction to error. 
But there are two things, in this circumstance, 
which ought to recommend the work in question, 
to the attentive examination of the critic. First 
that, having been made from manuscripts older 
than most, perhaps than any, now extant, it 
serves, in some degree, to supply the place of 
those manuscripts, and furnish us with the proba-_ 
ble means of discovering what the readings were, — 
which Jerom found in the copies which he so 
carefully collated. Another reason is that, being 
finished tong before those controversies arose 
which are the foundation of most of the sects 
now subsisting, we may rest assured that, in 
regard to these, there will be no bias from party 
zeal to either side of the question. We cannot 
say so much for the translations which have been 
made since the rise of Protestantism, either by 
Protestants or by Papists. And these are, in my 
opinion, two not inconsiderable advantages. 


§ 6. I raxe notice of the last the rather, be- 
cause many Protestants, on account of the declara- 
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tion of its authenticity, solemnly pronounced by 
the council of ‘Trent, cannot avoid considering it 
as a Popish Bible, calculated for supporting the 
Roman Catholic cause. Now this is an illiberal 
conclusion, the ofispring of ignorance, which I 
think it of some consequence to refute. It is no 
further back than the sixteenth century, since that 
judgment was given in approbation of this ver- 
‘sion, the first authoritative declaration made in 
its favour. Yet the estimation in. which it was 
universally held throughout the Western churches, 
was, to say the least, not inferior, before that pe- 
riod, to what it is at present. And, we may say 
with truth that, though no judicious Pretestant — 
will think more favourably of this translation, on 
account of their verdict; neither will he, on this 
account, think less favourably of it. It was not 
' because this version was peculiarly adapted to 
the Romish system, that it received the sanction 
of that synod; but, because it was the only Bible 
with which the far greater part of the members 
had, from their infancy, had the least acquaintance. 
There were but few in that assembly who under- 
stood either Greek or Hebrew. ‘They had heard 
that the Protestants, the new heretics, as they 
called them, had frequent recourse to the original, 
and were beginning to make versions from it; 
a practice of which their own ignorance of the 
original made them the more jealous. Their 
fears being thus alarmed, they were exceedingly 
anxious to interpose their authority, by the declar- 
ation above mentioned, for preventing new trans- 
lations being obtruded on the people. They 
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knew what the Vulgate contained; and had been 
early accustomed to explain it. in their own way. 
But they did not know what might be produced 
from new translations. ‘Therefore, to preoccupy 
men’s minds, and prevent every true son of the 
church from reading other, especially modern, 
translations, and from paying any regard to what 
might be urged from the original, the very in- 
definite sentence was pronounced in favour of 
the Vulgate, vetus et vulgata editio, that, in all dis- 
putes, it should be held for authentic, ut pro au- 
thentica habeatur. 


§ 7. Now, if, instead of this measure, that coun- 
cil had ordered a translation to be made by men 
nominated by them, in opposition to those pub- 
lished by Protestants, the case would have been 
very different: for, we may justly say that, amidst 
such a ferment as was then excited, there should 
have appeared, in a version so prepared, any thing 
like impartiality, candour, or discernment, would 
have been morally impossible. Yet, even such a 
production would have been entitled to a: fair 
examination from the critic, who ought never to 
disdain to receive information from an adversary, 
and to judge impartially of what he offers. As 
that, however, was not the case, we ought not to 
consider the version in question as either the 
better, or the worse, for their verdict. Itis but 
‘doing justice to say, that it is no way calculated to 
support Romish errors and corruptions. It had 
been m current use in the church, for ages before 
the much greater part of those errors and corrup- 
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tions was introduced. No doubt the schoolmen 
had acquired the knack of explaining it in such 
a way as favoured their own prejudices. But 
is this any more than what we find the most 
discordant sects acquire with regard to the orig- 
inal, or even to a translation which they use in 
common? For my own part, though it were my 
sole purpose, in recurring to a version, to re- 
fute the absurdities and corruptions of Popery, I 
should not desire other or better arguments than 
those I am supplied with by that very version, 
which one of their own councils has declared au- 
_. thentical. 


§ 8. I am not ignorant that a few passages have 
been produced, wherein the Vulgate and the crig- 
inal convey different meanings, and wherein the 
meaning of the Vulgate appears to favour the 
abuses established in that church. Some of these, 
but neither many, nor of great moment, are, no 
doubt, corruptions in the text, probably not in- 
tentional, but accidental, to which the originals in 
Hebrew and Greek have been, in like manner, 
hable, and from which no ancient boox extant 
can be affirmed to be totally exempted. With re- 
spect to others of them, they will be found, upon 
a nearer inspection, as little favourable to Romish 
superstition, as the common reading in the He- 
brew or the Greek. What is justly rendered in 
our version, £ will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 
ut shall bruise thy head, and thou shali bruise 
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his heel*',is in such a manner translated in the Vul- 
gate, as to afford some colour for the extraordinary 
honours paid the virgin mother of our Lord. Jn- 
amicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, et semen 
tuum et semen illius. psa conteret caput tuum, et 
tu insidiaberis calcaneo ejus. “She shall bruise 
“thy head.” In this way it has been understood 
by some of their capital painters, who, in their pic- 
tures of the Virgin, have represented her treading 
on a serpent. It is, however certain, that their 
best critics admit this to be an error, and recur to 
some ancient manuscripts of the eal which 
read ipsum not ipsa. 

A still grosser blunder, which seems to give 
countenance to the worship of relies, is in Pe 
passage thus rendered by our interpreters: By 
faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed both the 
sons of Joseph; and worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff: in the Vulgate thus: Fide “ 
cob moriens singulos filiorum Joseph benedizit, et 
adoravit fastigium virge ejus ; “adored the top 
“of his rod; as the version made from the Vul- 
gate by English Romanists, and published at 
Rheims, expresses it. But the best judges among 
Roman Catholics admit, that the Latin text is 
not entire in this place, and that there has been 
an accidental omission of the preposition, through 
the carelessness of transcribers. For they have 
not now a writer of any name, who infers, from 
the deciaration of authenticity, either the infallibil- 
ity of the translator or the exactness of the cop- 
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iers. Houbigant, a priest of the Oratory, has not 
been restrained by that sentence, from making a — 
new translation of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew into Latin, wherein he uses as much free- 
dom with the Vulgate, in correcting what appear- 
ed to him faulty in it, as any reasonable Protestant, 
in this country, would do with the common Eng- 
lish translation. Nay, which is more extraordina- 
ry, in the execution of this work, he had the 
countenance of the then reigning pontiff. In his 
version he has corrected the passage quoted from 
Genesis, and said, “ Zllud,’ (not illa) “ conteret 
~ “caput tuun.” I make no doubt that he would 
have corrected the other passage also, if he had 
made a version of the New ‘Testament. 


§ 9. I know it has also been urged, that there 
are some things in the Vulgate, which favour 
the style and doctrine of Rome, particularly in 
what regards the sacraments; and that such 
things are to be found in places where there is no 
ground to suspect a various reading, nor that the 
text of the Vulgate has undergone any alteration, 
either intentional or accidental. Could this point 
be evinced in a satisfactory manner, it would 
allow more to Popery, on the score of antiquity, 
than, in my opinion, she is entitled to. It is true 
that marriage appears, in one passage, to be called 
a sacrament. Paul, after recommending the du- 
ties of husbands and wives, and enforcing his 
recommendations by the resemblance which mar- 
riage ‘bears to the relation subsisting between 
Christ and his church, having quoted these 
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words from Moses, For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined 
unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh ; 
adds, as it is expressed in the Vulgate, Saeramen- 
tum hoc magnum est, ego autem dico in Christo 
et in ecclesia*; as expressed in the English 
translation, This 7s a great mystery ; but I speak 
concerning Christ and the church; that is, as I 
had occasion to observe in the preceding Disser- 
tation, to which I refer the reader **, ‘This is 
‘capable of an important and figurative interpre- 
‘tation, 1 mean as it relates to Christ and the 
‘church.’ Under the Mosaic economy, the rela- 
tion wherein God stood to Israel, is often repre- 
sented under the figure of marriage; and it is 
common with the penmen of the New Testament, 
to transfer those images, whereby the union be- 
tween God and his people is illustrated in the ~ 
Old, to that which subsists between Christ and 
his church. It is evident that, by the Latin 
word sacramentum, the Greek pvotygiov is fre- 
quently rendered in the New Testament ; and it is 
no less evident, not only from the application of the 
word in that version, but from the general use of 
it, in ecclesiastical writers, in the primitivé ages, 
that it often denoted no more than an allegorical or 
figurative meaning, which may be assigned to any 
narrative or injunction; a meaning more sublime 
than that which is at first suggested by the 
words. Thus, the moral conveyed under an 
apologue or parable was with them the sacrament, 
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that is, the hidden meaning of the apologue or 
parable. In ego dicam tibi sacramentum mulieris 
et bestia que portat eam*, I will tell thee the 
mystery of the woman, and of the beast which 
carrieth her; it is indubitable, that pevotnolov, OF 
sacramentum, means the hidden meaning of that 
vision. It is very plain that, in their use, the 
sense of the word sacramentum was totally differ- 
-ent from that which it has at present, either 
among Protestants or among Papists®. At the 
same time, there can be no question, that the mis- 
understanding of the passage quoted above, from 
. the Epistle to,the Ephesians, has given rise to the 
exaltation of matrimony into a sacrament. Such 
are the effects of the perversion of words, through 
the gradual change of customs ; a perversion inci- 
dent to every language, but which no translator 
can foresee. 

No more is their doctrine of merit supported by 
the following expression: Talibus hostiis pro- 
meretur Deus*’ ; which, though faulty in point of 
purity, means no more tlian is expressed in the 
English translation, in these words: With such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. It is by common 
use, and not by scholastic quibbles, that the lan- 
guage of the sacred writers ought to be inter- 
preted. Again, the command which so often 
occurs in the Gospels, penitentiam agite, seems at 
first to favour the Popish doctrine of penance. 
In conformity to this idea, the Rhemish transla- 
tors render it do penance. But nothing is more 
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evident, than that this is a perversion of the 
phrase from its ancient meaning, occasioned by 
the corruptions which have insensibly crept into 
the church. That the words, as used by the 
Latin translator, meant originally as much, at 
least, as the English word repent, cannot admit a 
question ; and thus much is allowed by the critics 
of that communion. In this manner Maldonate, 
a learned Jesuit, in his Commentary*, explains 
penitentiam agite, as of the same import with 
parate vias Domini, rectas facite semitas ejus : 
and both as signifying Relinquite errores, et sequi- 
mint veritatem : discedite a malo, et facite bonum. 
He understood no otherwise the agite penitentiam 
of the Latin translator, than we understand the 
wscavoste of the Evangelist. Accordingly, the 
same Greek word is, in one place of that version, 
rendered penitemini®. But the introduction of 
the doctrine of auricular confession, of the neces-_ 
sity for obtaining absolution, of submitting to the 
punishment prescribed by the priest for the sins 
confessed, which they have come to denominate 
penitentia, and their styling the whole of ‘this 
institution of theirs the sacrament of penance, 
which is of a much later date than that version, 
has diverted men’s minds from attending to the 
primitive, and only proper, import of the phrase. 
Agite penitentiam was not, therefore, originally a 
mis-translation of the Greek westavoste, though 
not sufficiently expressive ; but the abuse which 
has gradually taken place in the Latin church, 
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and the misapplication of the term which it has 
occasioned, have in a manner justled out the orig- 
inal meaning, and rendered the words, in their 
present acceptation, totally improper”. 


«- 


§ 10. Severai other words and expressions 
give scope for the like observations. But, after 
what has been said, it is not necessary to enter 
further into particulars. The Vulgate may rea- 
sonably be pronounced, upon the whole, a good 
and faithful version. ‘That it is unequal in the 
style, in respect both of purity and of perspicuity, 
_is very evident ; nay, to such a degree, as plainly 
' to evince that*it has not all issued from the same. 
pen. Considered in gross, we have reason to 
think it greatly inferior to Jerom’s translation, as 
finished by himself. I may add, we have reason 
also to consider the version which Jerom actually 
made, as greatly inferior to what he could have 
made, and would have made, if he had thought 
himself at liberty to follow entirely his own judg- 
ment, and had not been much restrained by the 
prejudices of the people. I have already obsery- 
ed the advantages redounding to the critic from 
the use of this version, which are in some de- 
gree peculiar. I shall only add, that its language, — 
barbarous as it often is, has its use in assisting us 
to understand, more perfectly, the Latin ecclesi- 
astical writers of the early ages. 


4° For further illustration on this article, see Diss. XI. Part 
I]. § 4. 
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PART IV. 


STRICTURES ON CASTALIO. 


Havine shown, that it is impossible to do justice 
to an author, or to his subject, by attempting to 
track him, and always to be found in his footsteps, 
I shall now animadvert a little on those translators 
who are in the opposite extreme ; whose manner 
is so loose, rambling, and desultory, that, though 
they move nearly in the same direction with their 
author, pointing to the same object, they keep 
scarcely within sight of his path. Of the former | 
excess, Arias Montanus is a perfect model : the 
Vulgate is often too much so. Of the latter, the 
most remarkable example we have in_ Latin, is 
Castalio. Yet Castalio’s work is no paraphrase, 
such as we have sometimes seen under the name 
of liberal translations: for in these, there are 
always interwoven with the thoughts of the author, 
those of his interpreter, under the notion of their 
importance, either for illustrating, or for enforcing, 
the sentiments of the originals ‘The paraphrast 
does not confine himself to the humble task of thie 
translator, who proposes to exhibit, pure and un- 
mixed, the sentiments of another, clothed, indeed, 
ina different dress, namely, such as the country, 
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into which he introduces them, can supply him 
with. The paraphrast, on the contrary, claims to _ 
share with the author in the merit of the work, 
“not in respect of the language merely, for to this 
every interpreter has a claim, but in respect of 
what is much more important, the sense : nay, 
further, if the sentiments ‘of these two happen to 
jar, no uncommon case, it is easy to conjecture 
whose will predominate in the paraphrase. But 
it is not with paraphrasts that I have here to do. 
A loose manner of translating is sometimes adopt- 
ed, not for the sake of insinuating, artfully, the 
translator’s opinions, by blending them with the 
sentiments of the author, but merely for the sake 
of expressing with elegance, and in an oratorical 
manner, the sense of the original. 


§ 2. T'ms was acknowledged to be in a high 
degree Castalio’s object in translating. He had 
observed, with grief, that great numbers were 
withheld from reading the Scriptures, that is, the 
Vulgate, the only version of any account then 
extant, by the rudeness, as well as the obscurity, 
of the style. To give the public a Bible more 
elegantly and perspicuously written, he consider- 
ed as at least an mnocent, if not a laudable, arti- 
fice for inducing students, especially those of the 
younger sort, to read the Scriptures with atten- 
tion, and to throw aside books full of indecencics, 
then much in vogue, because recommended by 
the beauty and ornaments of language. “ Cupic- 
“bam,” says he*', “ extare Latinicrem aliquam, 
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“necnon fideliorem, et magis perspicuam sacra- 
“rum literarum translationem,. ex qua _ posset 
“eadem opera pietas cum Latino sermone disci, 
“ut hac ratione et tempori consuleretur, et homi- 
“nes ad legenda sacra pellicerentur.” The mo- 
tive was surely commendable ; and the reason 
whereon it was founded, a general disuse- of the 
Scriptures, on account of the badness of their 
language, is but too notorious. Cardinal Bembo, 
a man of some note and literature under the 
pontificate of Leo X. in whose time the Reforma- 
tion commenced, is said to have expressed him- 
self strongly on this subject, that he durst not 
read the Bible, for fear of corrupting his style ; 
an expression which had a very unfavourable 
aspect, especially ina churchman. Nevertheless, 
when we consider that, by the Bible he meant the 
Vulgate, and by his style, his Latinity; this 
declaration, judged with candour, will not be- 
found to merit all the censure which Brown*%, | 
and others, have bestowed upon it. For, surely 
no one who understands Latin, will say, that he 
wishes to form his style in that language on the 
Vulgate. Nor does any reflection on the lan- 
guage of that translation affect, in the smallest 
degree, the sacred writers. ‘The character of 
Moses’s style, in particular, is simplicity, serious- 
ness, perspicuity, and purity. ‘The first and sec- 
ond of these qualities are, in general, well ex- 
hibited in the Vulgate; the third is sometimes 
violated, and the fourth often. 
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§ 3. But, to return to Castalio: he was not en- 
tirely disappointed in his principal aim. Many — 
Romanists, as well as Protestants, who could not 
endure the. foreign idioms and obscurity of the 
Vulgate, attracted by the fluency, the perspicuity, 
and partly, no doubt, by the novelty of Castalio’s 
diction, as employed for conveying the mind of the 
Spirit, were delighted with the performance; 
whilst the same quality of novelty, along with 
what looked like affectation in the change, exceed- 
ingly disgusted others. One thing is very evi- 
dent, in regard to this translator, that when his 
work first made its appearance, nobody seemed to 
judge of it with coolness and moderation. Almost 
every person either admired, or abhorred, it. At 
this distant period, there 1s a greater probability 
of judging equitably, than there was when it was 
first published, and men’s passions, from the cir- 
cumstances of the times, were, on every new topic 
of discussion, wherein religion was concermed, so 
liable to be inflamed. 


§ 4. Ir we examine this work by the three 
great ends of translating, above observed, we shall 
be qualified to form some judgment of his merit 
in this department. As to the first and principal 
end, conveying the true sense of his author, I 
think he has succeeded, at least, as well as most 
other translators into Latin, and better than some 
of those who, with much virulence, traduced his 
character, and decried his work. He had, indeed, 
one great advantage, in being an excellent linguist, 
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and knowing more of the three languages, He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin, than most of the critics 
of his time. But that his immoderate passion 
for classical elocution, did sometimes lead him to 
adopt expressions which were feeble, obscure, and 
improper, is very certain. And it must be owned, 
notwithstanding his plausible defence, that Beza 
had reason to aflirm, that the words ‘ote exeoxewato 
xal eolyoe AvTowotv ta haw ‘avtov*, are but am- 
biguously and frigidly rendered, qui populi sui lib- 
erationem procuret. ‘The difference is immense, 
between the notions of Pagans, concerning the 
agency of their gods in human affairs. and the 
ideas which Scripture gives us, of the divine 
efficiency ; and, therefore, even Cicero, in a case 
of this kind, is no authority. The following in- 
stance, cited by Houbigant, is an example of ob- 
scurity arising from the same cause *: Tu isti | 
populo terre hereditatem hercisceris *. Hercisco 
is merely a juridical term which, though it might 
have been proper, in a treatise on the civil law, or 
in pleading in a court of judicature, no Roman 
- author, of any name, would have used; in a work 
intended for the people.. But, to no sort of style 
are technical terms more unsuitable than to that 
of holy writ. It was the more inexcusable, in this 
place, where the simple and natural expression 
was so obvious. Tu terram—dabis isti populo 
possidendam. Whereas, the phrase which Casta- 
lio has adopted, would have probably been unin- 
telligible to the much greater part of the people, 
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even in Rome, at the time when Latin was their 
mother-tongue. 


§ 5. As to the second object of eranalaletet the 
conveyance of the spirit and manner of the author, 
in a just exhibition of the character of his style; 
[ hinted before that, in this particular, he failed 
entirely, and, 1 may even add, zntentionally. ‘The 
first characteristical quality of the historic style 
of holy writ, simplicity, he has totally renounced. 
The simple style is opposed both to the complex, 
and to the highly ornamented. The complex is, 
~when the diction abounds in periods, or in sen- 
tences consisting of several members artfully com- 
bined. This is much the manner of Castalio, but 
far from that of the sacred historians. In a 
former Dissertation “, I gave a specimen of this 
difference, in his manner of rendering the first 
five verses of Genesis. Now, for the transforma- 
tion he has made them undergo, he has no excuse, 
from either necessity or perspicuity. The simple 
style will suit any tongue, (though the complex 
will not always,) and is remarkably perspicuous. 
His affecting so often, without necessity, to give, 
in the way of narrative, what, in the ofiginal, is in 
the way of dialogue, is another flagrant violation of 
ancient simplicity. 

Nor is simplicity alone hurt by this shee: 
How cold and inanimate, as well as iinites: is 
the oblique but classical turn, which Castalio has 
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endeavoured to give to Laban’s salutation of 
Abraham’s servant: Eumque a Jova salvere jus- 
sum, hortatur, ne foris maneat: compared with 
the direct and vivid address in the Vulgate, literal- 
ly from the Hebrew: Dizitque, Ingredere, bene- 
dicte Domim:: cur foris stas ? Or, as it is in the 
English translation, Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord: wherefore standest thou without“? ‘That 
he transgresses, in this respect also, by a profusion 
of ornament, is undeniable. By his accumulated | 
diminutives, both in names and epithets, in the 
manner of Catullus, intended surely to be orna- 
mental, he has injured the dignity, as well as the 
simplicity and seriousness, of Solomon’s Song. 

' Another ornament, in the same taste, by which 
the simplicity of the sacred writers has been 
greatly hurt in his translation, is the attempt, 
when the sdme ideas recur, of expressing them. 
almost always in different words and varied 
phrases. It is not only essential to the simplicity, 
but it adds to the majesty, of the inspired penmen, 
that there never appears, in them, any solicitude 
about their words. No pursuit of variety, or, in- 
deed, of any thing in point of diction, out of the 
common road. Very different is the manner of 
this interpreter. I had occasion to remark be- 
fore “, that there were no fewer than seven or 
eight phrases, employed by Castalio, in different 
places of the New Testament, for expressing the 
import of the single verb wstavosa, though used 
always in the same acceptation. And, as another 
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specimen of this inordinate passion, I shall add 
that, to express diayuos, he uses, beside the word 
persequutio, the far too general terms, vexaiio, 
afflictio, insectatio, adversa, res adverse. Nay, m 
some instances, his love of variety has carried 
him so far as to sacrifice, not barely the style of 
his author, but his sense. What can be a stronger 
example of it, than his denominating God, Deus 
obtrectator “, rather than recur, with his author, 
to any term he had employed before. For the 
Hebrew SAD kone, rendered jealous in the Eng- 
lish translation, he had used, in one place, emulus, 
In another, socti impatiens, and in a third, rivalis 
impatiens. Though some exception may be made: 
to the two last, the first was as good as the lan- 
guage afforded. Another translator would not 
have thought there was any occasion for a fourth ; 
but so differently thought our classical interpreter, 
in matters of this kind, that he preferred a most 
improper word, which might contribute to give 
his style the graces of novelty and variety, to an 
apposite, but more common, term which he had 
employed before. ‘The word odtrectator is never 
used, as far as J remember, but in a bad sense. It 
is acknowledged that, when jealousy is ascribed 
to God, the expression is not strictly proper. He 
is spoken of after the manner of men. But then 
the term, by itself, does not imply any thing im- 
moral. We may say of a man properly, in certain 
cases, that he had reason to be jealous ; but with 
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no propriety can we say, in any case, that a man 
had reason to be envious, that he had reason to be 
calumnious. ‘These epithets are better suited to 
the diabolical nature, than to the divine. Yet 
both are included in the word obtrectator. — - 

In short, his affectation of the manner of some 
of the poets and orators, has metamorphosed the 
authors he interpreted, and stript them of the 
venerable signatures of antiquity, which so ad- 
mirably befit them; and which, serving as intrin- 
sic evidence of their authenticity, recommended 
their writings to the serious and judicious. 
Whereas, when accoutred in this new fashion, 
nobody would imagine them to have been He- 
brews; and yet (as some critics have justly. re- 
marked) it has not been within the compass of 
Castalio’s art, to make them look like Romans. 


\ 


§ 6. Iam far from thinking that Castalio merit-_ 
ed, on this account, the bitter invectives vented 
against him by Beza, and others, as a wilful cor- 
rupter of the word of God. His intention was 
good; it was to entice ail ranks, as much as possi- 
ble, to the study of the divine oracles. The ex- 
pedient he used appeared, at least, harmless. It 
was, in his judgment, at the worst, but like that 
which Horace observes, was often practised by 
good-natured teachers : 


* Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima. 
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He regarded the thoughts solely as the result of 
ifispiration, the words and idiom as merely cir- 
cumstantial. “ Erant Apostoli,” says he °°, “ natu 
“ Hebrei: et peregrina, hoc est Greca lingua, 
“ scribentes hebraizabant ; mon quod id juberet 
“ spiritus : neque enim pluris facit spiritus He- 
“braismos quam Grecismos.” Indeed, if the 
liberty Castalio has taken with the diction, had 
extended no further than to reject those Hebra- 
isms which, how perspicuous soever they are in 
the original, occasion either obscurity or ambigui- 
ty, when verbally translated, and to supply their 
place, by simple expressions, in the Latin idiom, 
clearly conveying the same sense, no person who 
is not tinctured with the cabalistical superstition 
of the rabbinists, could have censured his con- 
duct= « j 

Very often, the freedoms he used with the style 
of the sacred penmen, aimed no higher. Thus, 
the expression of the Prophet, which is, literally, 
in English, My beloved had a vineyard in a horn 
of the son of otl ; and which is rendered in the 
Vulgate, Vinea facta est dilecto meo in cornu 
Jjilio oler ; Castalio has translated much _ better, 
because intelligibly, Habebat amicus meus vineam 
in quodam pingui dorso. Had he used the more 
familiar term, collis, instead of dorsum, it would 
have been still better. The English translation 
expresses the sense very properly, My well be- 
loved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill *. 
But as I have shown, the freedoms taken by 
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Castalio went sometimes a great deal further 
than this, and tended to lessen the-yespect due to 
the sacred oracles, by putting them too much 
on a footing with compositions merely human, and 
by changing their serious manner, for one com- 
paratively light and trifling, nay, even playful 
and childish. 


§ 7. As to the other two quaiities of the his- 
torical style of Scripture, perspicuity and purity, 
he seems in general to have been observant of 
them. To the latter he is censured chiefly for 
having sacrificed too much. Yet his attention to 
this quality has proved a principal means of secur- 
ing his perspicuity; as it is certain that the exces- 
sive attempts of others to preserve in their ver- 
sion the Oriental idiom, have both rendered the 
plainest passages unintelligible, and given bad 
Latin for what was good Hebrew or Chaldec. 
The example last quoted is an evidence of this-; 
and surely none can doubt that it has more per- 
spicuity, as well as propriety, to say in Latin, ut 
nemo usque evaderet with Castalio, than to say, 
ut non fieret salva omnis caro with the Vulgate : 
and, Nulla res est quam Deus facere non possit 
with the former, than non ertf impossibile apud 
Deum omne verbum with the latter. Nevertheless, 
in a few instances, an immoderate passion for clas- 
sical phraseology has, as we have seen, betrayed 
him into obscurities, and even blunders, of which 
inferior interpreters were in no danger. 


§ 8. To illustrate the different effects on the 
appearance of the sacred penmen, produced by 
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the opposite modes of translating, which Arias 
and Castalio have adopted, I shall employ a 
similitude of which Castalio himself has given 
me the hint. In his epistle dedicatory to king 
Edward, he has these words: Quod ad latinita- 
tem attinet, est oratio nihil aliud quam ret quedam 
quasi vestis, et nos sartores sumus. In conformity 
to this idea, I should say that those venerable 
writers the Apostles and Evangelists, appear, in 
their own country, in a garb -plain indeed, and 
even homely, but grave withal, decent, and well 
fitted to the wearers. Arias, intending to intro- 
duce them to the Latins, has, to make them look 
as little as possible like other men, and, one 
would think, to frighten every body from desiring 
their acquaintance, clothed them in filthy rags, 
which are indeed of Roman manufacture, but 
have no other relation to any thing worn in the 
country, being alike unfit for every purpose of 
decency and use. For surely that style is most 
aptly compared to tattered garments, in which the 
words can, by no rule of syntax in the language, 
be rendered coherent, or expressive of any sense. 
Castalio, on the contrary, not satisfied that, when 
abroad, they should be gravely and properly 
habited, as they were at home, will have them 
tricked up in finery and lace, that they may ap- 
pear like men of fashion, and even make some 
figure in, what the world calls, good company. 
But, though I consider both these interpreters as 
in extremes, | am far from thinking their perform- 
ances are to be deemed, in any respect, equivalent. 
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It is not in my power to discover a good use that 
can be made of Arias’ version, unless to give some 
assistance to a school-boy in acquiring the elements 
of the language. Castalio’s, with one great fault, 
has many excellent qualities. 


§ 9. Iv regard to the third object of translating, 
which is to write so far properly and agreeably 
in the language into which the translation 1s 
made, as may, imdependently of its exactness, 
serve to recommend it as a valuable work in that 
tongue; if Castalio failed, here, he has been 
particularly unlucky, since the latinity and 
elegance of the work must, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, have been more an object to him than 
to other translators, this being the great means by 
which he wanted to draw the attention of the 
youth of that age to the study of the holy Scrip- 
tures. But however much his taste may, in this | 
respect, have been adapted to the times wherein 
he lived, we cannot consider it as perfectly chaste 
and faultless. Sufficient grounds for this censure 
may be collected from the remarks already made. 
The superficial and the shining qualities of style 
seem often to have had more attractions with him 
than the solid and the useful. 


§ 10. Iv other respects he appears to have been 
well qualified for the task of translating. Con- 
versant in the learned languages, possessed of a 
good understanding, and no inconsiderable share 
of critical acuteness, candid in his disposition, and 
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not over-confident of his own abilities, or exces- 
sively tenacious of his own opinion, he was ever 
ready to hearken, and, when convinced, to submit, 
to reason, whether presented by a friend, or by a 
foe, whether in terms of amity and love, or of 
reproach and hatred. Of this he gave very ample 
evidence, in the corrections which he made, on 
some of the later editions of his Bible. 

He was far from pretending, like some inter- 
preters and commentators, to understand every 
thing. When he was uncertain about the sense, 
he could do no other than follow the words in 
translating. his expression of the Apostle Pe- 
ter’*, Eis tovto yao xal vexgois evnyyedtcOn, wa 
xoltwot wev xata avtewirovs capxt, fact de xata 
Ocov avevuatt, he translates in this manner, am 
ideo mortuis quoque nunciatus est, ut et secundum 
homines carne judicentur et secundum Deum spiri- 
tu vivant ; adding this note on the margin: Hune 
locum non intelligo, ideoque ad verbum transtuli. 
There are several other such instances. In one 
place he has on the margin: Hos duos versus non 
intelligo, wdeoque de mea translatione dubito”. 
It is worth while to take notice of the manner in 
which he himself speaks of such passages : 
* Quod autem alicubi scribo, me aliquem locum 
“non intelligere : id non ita accipi volo, quasi ce- 
“ tera plane intelligam : sed ut sciatur, me in aliis 
“aliquid saltem obscure lucis habere, in_illis 
“nihil: tum autem ut mez translationi in 
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“ quibusdam hujusmodi locis non nimium confida- 
“tur. Neque tamen ubique quid non intelligam 
“ ostendo : esset enim hoc infinitum **.” 


§ 11. Wirr respect to the changes he made, 
in adopting classical terms instead of certain 
words and phrases, which had been long in use 
amongst ecclesiastic writers, and were supposed 
to be universally understood, I cannot agree en- 
tirely with, either his sentiments, or those of his 
adversaries. In the first place, I do not think, as 
he seems once to have thought (though, in this 
respect, he afterwards altered his conduct, and 
consequently, we may suppose, his opinion,) that 
no word deserved admission into his version, 
which had not the sanction of some Pagan classic. 
For this reason, the words baptisma, angelus, 
ecclesia, proselytus, synagoga, propheta, patriarcha, 
mediator, demoniacus, hypocrita, benedictus, and — 
the words fides and fidelis, when used in the theo- 
logical sense, he set aside for lotto, genius, respub- 
lica, adventitius, collegium, vates, summus pater, 
sequester, furtosus, simulator, collaudandus, fiducia, 
fidens. Some of the more usual terms, as ange- 
lus, baptisma, ecclesia, synagoga, were, in later 
editions, replaced. In regard to some others, 
considering the plan he had adopted, his choice 
cannot be much blamed, as they were sufficiently 
expressive of the sense of the original. A few, 
indeed, were not so. * 
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Genius is not a version of ayyedos, nor furiosus 
of datuorvifousvos. ‘The notions entertained by the 
heathen of their geniz, no more corresponded to 
the ideas of the Hebrews concerning angels, than 
the fancies which our ancestors entertained of 
elves and fairies, corresponded to the Christian 
doctrine concerning the heavenly inhabitants. 
Ayyzhos was a literal version made by the Seven- 
ty into Greek, of the Hebrew xdp malach, a 
name of office which, if Castalio after them had 
literally rendered into Latin, calling it nentius, it 
would have been as little liable to exception, as his 
_ rendering the words Bactdevs and vayeetys, rex 


and minister. uriosus is not a just translation of | 


datwovilousvos. ‘lhe import of the original name, 
which only suggests the cause, is confined, by the 
translator’s opinion, to the nature of the disorder: 
furtiosus means no more than mad, whereas damo- 
vitouevos is, repeatedly in Scripture, given as 
equivalent to datuovoy eyav. Nor does the dis- 
ease of those unhappy persons appear to have 
been always madness. And if, in this, we regard 
etymology alone, the traditionary fables, about 
the three infernal goddesses, called furies, are no 
way suited to the ancient popular faith, of either 
Jews or Pagans, concerning demons. And even 
though advenitéius corresponds exactly in ety- 
mology with zgoondAvtos, the Latin word dces not 
convey the idea which, in the Hellenistic idiom, 
is conveyed by the Greek. Simulator can hardly 
be objected to, as a version of voxeetys. In some 
instances, it answers better than Aypocrita. 'This 
name is, in Latin, confined, by use, to those who 
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lead a life of dissimulation in what regards re- 
ligion; whereas the Greek term is sometimes em- 
ployed in the New Testament, in all the latitude 
in which we commonly use the word dissembler, 
for one who is insincere in a particular instance. 
But the classical word collaudandus does not suit 
the Greek evdoyytos as used in holy writ, near so 
well as does the ecclesiastical epithet benedictus. 
And summus pater is too indefinite a version of 
HAT OLAOYNS. 

It is a good rule, in every language, to take the 
necessary terms m every branch of knowledge or 
business, from those best acquainted with that 
branch: because, among them, the extent. of the 
terms, and their respective differences, will. be 
most accurately distinguished. In what, therefore, 
peculiarly concerned the undisputed tenets, or 
rites, either of Judaism or of Christianity, it was 
much more reasonable to adopt the style used by 
Latin Jews or Christians, in those early ages, be- 
fore they were corrupted with philosophy, than, 
with the assistance of but a remote analogy, to 
transfer terms used by Pagan writers, to the.doc- 
trines and ceremonies of a religion with which they 
were totally unacquainted. I must, therefore, con- 
sider the rejection of several terms established by 
ecclesiastic use, and conveying precisely the 
idea intended by the sacred penmen, as an indi- 
cation of an excessive squeamishness in point of 
Latinity. Such terms, in my judgment, are, in 
matters of revelation, entitled even to be preferred 
to classical words. For, though the latter may 
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nearly suit the idea, they cannot have, to the same 
degree as the former, the sanction of use in that 
application. 


§ 12. Bur, let it be observed, on the other hand, 
that the preference above mentioned, is limited 
by this express condition, that the ecclesiastic 
term, in its common acceptation, plainly convey 
to the reader the same idea which the original 
word, used by the sacred penmen, was intended 
to convey to the readers for whom they wrote. 
Lo plead, on the contrary, with Father Simon and 
others, for the preferable adoption of certain theo- 
logic words and phrases consecrated by long use, 
as they are pleased to term it, though admitted 
to be obscure, ambiguous, or even improper, is to 
me the greatest absurdity. It is really to make 
the vitrcd authors give place to their ancient in- 
terpreters: it is to brow away the sense of the 
former in compliment to the words of the latter. 
We must surely consider inspiration as a thing of 
very little consequence, when we _ sacrifice it 
knowingly to human errors. This would, in ef- 
fect, condemn all new translations, whatever oc- 
casion there might be for them, for correcting the 
faults of former versions. But into the truth of 
this sentiment I shall have occasion to inquire 
more fully afterwards. Only let it be remember-: 
ed, that the limitation now mentioned affects two 
classes of words, first, those by which the original 
terms were early mis-translated; secondly, those 
which, though at first they exhibited the true 
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sense of the original, have come gradually to con- 
vey a different meaning. For these, in conse- 
quence of a change insensibly introduced in the 
application, are become now, whatever they were 
formerly, either improper or ambiguous. 

There are some terms in the Vulgate which, in 
my judgment, were never perfectly adapted to 
those in the original, in whose place they were 
substituted. Whether sacramentum for wvotnetov 
were originally of this number or not, it is certain 
that the theological meaning, now constantly 
affixed to that word, does not suit the sense of the 
sacred authors, which is fully and intelligibly ex- 
pressed in Latin, as Castalio and Houbigant have 
commonly done, by the word arcanum. ‘The 
Vulgate sometimes renders it mysterium, which is 
not not much better than sacramentum. For mys- 
terium, not being Latin, and being variously used | 
as a technical term by theologians, must be vague 
and obscure. Many.other latinized Greek words 
(as scandalhzo, blasphemia, heresis, schisma) are 
in some measure liable to the same objection. 
The original terms are none of those, which were 
observed formerly °° not to be susceptible of a 
translation into another language. And in that 
case to transfer the words, leaving them untrans- 
lated, rarely fails either to keep the reader in ig- 
norance, or to lead him into error. For this 
reason, I am far from condemning, with Boys, Si- 
mon, and some others, the modern translators, 
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particularly Castalio, for rendering them into 
proper Latin. [ intend, in another Dissertation, 
to evince that they would not have executed 
faithfully the office they had_ undertaken, if they 
had not done it. ‘The words with which Castalio 
has commonly supplied us, instead of those above 
mentioned (officio, maledictum, or impia dicta, 
secta, dissidium, or factio,) are in general as appo- 
site for expressing the sense of the original, as 
any other words of the same class. And even the 
‘Vulgate is not uniform in regard to those words. 
‘dipeots is, in several places of that version, ren- 
- dered secta,cand cyicpa scissura and dissensio. 
But of this I have treated already in the preceding 
Dissertation. 


§ 13. Arrer all the. zeal Castalio has shown, 
and the stretches he has made for preserving clas- 
sical purity, could it have been imagined that he 
would have admitted into his version, manifest 
barbarisms, both words and idioms, of no authority 
whatever? Yet that he has afforded a few in- 
stances of this strange inconsistency, is unques- 
tionable. It would not be easy to assign a satisfac- 
tory reason for his rejecting the term zdolum idol, 
a classical word, and used by Pagans in the same 
meaning in which it is used by us. If it be said, 
that in their use, it was not accompanied with the 
same kind of sentiment as when used by us; as 
much may be affirmed with truth of Deus, Nu- 
men, and every word that relates to religion, 
which could not fail to affect differently the mind 
of a heathen, from the way. in which it affects the 
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mind of a Jew or a Christian. Ought we to have 
different names for the Pagan deities, Jupiter, 
Juno, &c. because the mention of them was at- 
tended with reverence in Pagans, and with con- 
tempt in Christians ° 

But what shall we say of his supplying zdolum, 
by a barbarism of his own, deaster, a word of no 
authority, sacred or profane? It suited the fun- 
damental principles of his undertaking to reject 
idolatra, idolater, because, though analogically 
formed from a good word, it could plead only ec- 
clesiastic use. But, by what principle, he has 
introduced such a monster as deastricola, that was 
never heard of before, it would be impossible to 
say. He could be at no loss for a proper expres- 
sion. Idolorum or simulacrorum cultor would 
have served. He has given but too good reason, 
by such uncouth sounds as deaster, deastricola, . 
and infidens infidel, to say that his objections lay 
only against the liberties in language which had 
been taken by others. Castalio argues against 
barbarisms as being obscure; surely this argu- 
ment strikes more against those of his own coin- 
ing, than against those (if they can be called 
barbarisms) which are recommended by so long 
continued, 4nd so extensive, an use. For, though 
he should not allow the use of theologians to 
be perfectly good, it is surely, on those subjects, 
sufficient for removing the objection of obscurity. 
I do not see any thing, in his work, which has so 
much the appearance of self-conceit as this. In 
other respects, I find him modest and unassuming. 
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It has been also observed, that his idioms are not 
always pure. Dominus ad cujus normam, is not 
in the Latin idiom. Norma legis is proper, not 
norma Dei, or norma hominis. But this I consider 
as an oversight, the other as affectation. 


§ 14. I snary add a few words on the subject 
of Hebraisms, which Castalio is accused of re- 
jecting altogether. This charge he is so far from 
denying, that he endeavours to justify his con- 
duct in this particular. Herein, I think, if his 
adversaries went too far on one side, in preferring 
the mere form of the expression, to the perspic- 
uous enunciation of the sense; this interpreter 
went too far on the opposite side, as he made no 
account of giving to his version the strong signa- 
tures which. the original bears of the antiquity, 
the manners, and the character, of the age and 
nation of the writers. Yet both the credibility of 
the narrative, and the impression which the senti- 
ments are adapted to make on the readers, are not 
a little affected by that circumstance. That 
those are in the worse extreme of the-two, who 
would sacrifice perspicuity and propriety (in other 
words, the sense itself) to that circumstance, is 
not indeed to be doubted. The patrons of the 
literal method do not advert that, by carrying the 
point too far, the very exhibition of the style and 
manner of the author, is, with both the other ends 
of translating, totally annihilated. “ Quo perti- 
“nent,” says Houbigant”, “ istiusmodi interpre- 
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“tationes, que nihil quidquam resonant, nisi 
“ adhibes interpretis alterum interpretem ?” Again, 
“ Num proprietas hc censenda est, que mihi 
“exprimat obscure ac inhumane, id quod sacri 
“ scriptores dilucide ac liberaliter expresserunt ?” 
The sentiments of this author, in regard to the 
proper mean between both extremes, as they 
seem entirely reasonable, and equally applicable 
to any language (though expressed in reference to 
Latin versions only,) I shall subjoin to the fore- 
going observations on Castalio: “ Utroque in 
“genere tam metrico quam soluto, retinendas 
“esse veteres loquendi formas, nec ab ista linea 
“unquam discedendum, nisi gravibus de causis, 
“ qu quidem nobis esse tres videntur : primo, si 
“ Hebraismi veteres, cum retinentur, fiunt Latino 
“in sermone, vel obscuri vel ambigui ; secundo, 
“si eorum significantia minuitur, nisi circuitione 
“ quadam uteris ; tertio, si vergant ad aliam, quam 
“ Hebraica verba, sententiam *’.” - 


§ 15. I sway finish my critique on this trans- 
lator, with some remarks on a charge brought 
against him by Beausobre and Lenfant, who af- 
firm*’ that, abstracting from the false elegance of 
his style, he takes greater liberty (they must cer- 
tainly mean with the sense) than a faithful inter- 
preter ought to take. Of this his version of the 
following passage” is given as anexample. Tov 


_— 
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EMLOTOEWAL AMO GXOTOVS ELS Pas, xat THS ESovotas 
tov Latava emt tov Oeov, tov AaPew avtovs age- 
OLY GUAETLOV, xAL xANQOY EV TOLS 1//LHOMEVOLS, TLLOTEL 
™ «ts gue ; which is thus translated by Castalio: 
“ Ut ex tenebris in lucem, et ex Satane potestate 
“ad Deum se convertan., et ita peccatorum veni- 
“am, et eandem cum iis sortem consequantur, qui 
“fide mihi habenda sancti facti fuerint :” and by 
Beza, whom they here oppose to him: “ Edt con- 
“vertas eos a tenebris ad lucem, et a potestate 
“ Satane ad Deum, ut remissionem peccatorum et 
“ sortem inter sanctificatos accipiant per fidem 

“que est in me.” In my opinion there is a real 
ambiguity in* the original, which if Castalio be. 
blameable for fixing, in one way, Beza is not less 
blameable for fixing, it, in another. The words 
MloTEl TH Els Ewe, May be construed with the verb 
dae at some distance, or with the participle 
nytoouevots, immediately preceding. In the com- 
mon way of reckoning, if one of these methods 
were to be styled a stretch, or a liberty, it would 
be Beza’s, and not Castalio’s ; both because the 
latter keeps closer to the arrangement of the 
original, and because the Apostle, not having used 
the adjective ayeous but the participle 7ytacpevots, 
gives some ground to regard the following words 
as its regimen. Accordingly, Beza has consid- 
ered the version of Erasmus, which is to the 
same purpose with Castalio’s, and with which the 
Tigurine version also agrees ; “ ut accipiant re- 
“ missionem peccatorum, et sortem inter eos qui 
“ sanctificati sunt, per fidem que est erga me ;” 
as exhibiting a sense quite different from his own; 
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at the same time, he freely acknowledges, that the 
original 1s susceptible of either meaning. “ Ty 
“muotet. Potest quidem hoc referri ad participi- 
“um yyeaousvots, quemadmodum retulit Erasmus.” 
In this instance, Beza, though not remarkable for 
moderation, has judged more equitably than the 
French translators above mentioned, who had no 
reason to afhirm, dogmatically, that the words 
ought to be joined in the one way, and not in the 
other; or to conclude that Castalio affected to 
give the words this turn, in order to exclude the 
idea of absolute election. Did the English trans- 
lators, for this purpose, render the passage after 
Krasmus and Castalio, not after Beza, That they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance 
among them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
me 2? Nobody, I dare say, will suspect it. | 


I camot help thinking those critics unlucky in_ 


their choice of an example: for had there been 
more to say, in opposition to this version of the 
passage, than has yet been urged, it would still 
have been hard to treat that as a liberty peculiar 
to Castalio, in which he was evidently not the first, 
and in which he has had the concurrence of more 
translators, than can be produced on the’ other 
side. Kor my part, as I acknowledge that such 
transpositions are not unfrequent in holy writ, my 
opinion is, that the connection and scope of the 
place ought chiefly to determine us in doubtful 
cases. In the present case, it appears tome to 
yield the clearest sense, and to be every way the 
most eligible, to jom the words ztotee ty -Et5 Ene, 
neither to yytaopevoss, nor to AaPecy, but to the fore- 


Ce 
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going verb emtoteswae ; for when the regimen is 
thrown to the end of the sentence, it is better to 
join it to the first verb, with which it can be suita- 
bly construed, than to an intermediate verb, expli- 
cative of the former. Nothing can give a more 
plain, or a more apposite, meaning, than the words 
under examination, thus construed; Jo bring 
them by the faith that is in me (that is, by my doc- 
trine, the faith, “9 meores being often used by the 
sacred writers for the object of faith, or thing 
believed,) from darkness to light, &c. 


§ 16. Tug, I have endeavoured to examine, 
with impartiality, Castalio’s character as a trans- 
lator, without assuming the province of either the 
accuser or the apologist. I have neither exag- 
gerated, nor extenuated, either his faults or his 
virtues, and can pronounce truly, upon the whole, 
that though there are none (Arias and Pagnin 
excepted,) whose general manner of translating is 
more to be disapproved; I know not any by 
which a student may be more assisted in attaining 
the true sense of many places, very obscure in 
most translations, than by Castalio’s. 


VOL. I. 26 
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PART V. 


STRICTURES ON BEZA. 


Beza, the celebrated Geneva translator of the 
New Testament, cammot be accused of having 
gone to either of the extremes in which we find 
Arias and Castalio. Jn general, he is neither ser- 
vilely literal, barbarous, and unintelligible, with 
the former; nor does he appear ashamed of the 
unadorned simplicity of the original, with the lat- 
ter. It was,. therefore, at first, my imtention not 
to criticise his version, no more than to inquire 
into the manner of all the Latin translators af — 
sacred writ, but. barely to point out the most egre- 
gious faults in the plan of translating sometimes 
adopted, specifying, in the way of example and 
illustration, those versions only, wherein such 
faults were most conspicuous. On more mature 
reflection, I have judged it proper to bestow a 
few thoughts on Beza, as his translation has, in a 
great measure, been made the standard of most of 
the translations of the reformed churches (I do 
not include the Lutheran) into modern tongues. 
He has, perhaps, had less influence on the Eng- 
lish translators, than on those of other countries ; 
but he has not been entirely without influence, 
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even on them. And, though he writes with a 
good deal of purity and clearness, without florid | 
and ostentatious ornaments; there are some faults, 
which it is of great moment to avoid, and with 
which he is, upon the whole, more chargeable, 
than any other translator of the New Testament I 
know. 


§ 2. His version of the New Testament is near- 
ly in the same taste with that of the Old, by 
Junius and Tremellius, but better executed. 
These two translations are commonly bound to- 
gether, to complete the version of holy writ. 
Junius and 'fremellius have been accused of ob- 
truding upon the sacred text,a number of pro- 
nouns, zlle, hic, and iste, for which the original 
gives no warrant. Their excuse was, that the 
Latin has not articles, as the Hebrew, and that 
there is no other way of supplying the articles, 
but by pronouns. But it may, with reason, be 
questioned, whether it were not better, except in 
a few cases, to leave them unsupplied, than to 
substitute what may darken the expression, and 
even render it more indefinite, nay, what may 
sometimes alter the sense. At the same time, I 
acknowledge that there are cases in which this 
method is entirely proper. In the edition of an 
emphatic epithet, the article is fitly supplied by 
the pronoun. Thus the words, Execs BaBviav 
n mtohis “n weyadyn™, are justly translated by Beza, 
Cecidit Babylon urbs illa magna: and the ex- 
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pression used by Nathan to David, Thou art the 
man*',is properly rendered by Junius, 7'u vir alle 
es. The necessity of recurring to the pronoun, in 
these instances, has been perceived also by the 
old translator and Castalio. 
Nor are these the only cases wherein the Greek 
or Hebrew article may, not only. in Latin, but 
even in English, which has articles, be rendered 
properly by the pronoun. For example, a par- 
ticular species is distinguished from others of the 
same genus, by some attributive conjoined with 
it; but when the occasion of mentioning that 
species soon recurs, the attributive is sufliciently 
supplied by the article; and, in such instances, it 
often happens, that the article is best supplied, in 
another language, by the pronoun. In the ques- 
tion put to our Lord, Ti ayadoy nome, wa eyo 
Cony ataviov **, a species of life to which the ques- 
tion ‘relates, is distinguished from all others, by — 
the epithet ataviov. ‘Ihe article would contribute 
nothing here to the distinction. But when, in the, 
answer, the same subject is referred to, the 
epithet is dropped, and the article is prefixed to 
Conv, which ascertains the meaning with equal per- 
spicuity. Ede Bedeis erceAGery ets tyv Conv. Ihave 
seen 10 Latin translation, no not Beza’s, which 
renders it, Si vis in vitam tllam ingredi ; and yet 
it is evident, that such is, in this passage, the force 
of the article. The English idiom rarely permits 
us to give articles to abstract nouns. Fer this 
reason, it would not be a just expression of the 
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sense to say, If thou wouldst enter into the 
life, to wit, eternal life, the life imquired about. 
Our only way of marking the reference to the 
question, is by saying, If thou wouldst enter into 
that life. As, in French, the article is, on the 
contrary, added to all abstract nouns, the pronoun 
is equally necessary with them as with us, for 
making the distinction. There is, besides, some- 
thing like an impropriety in saying to the living, If 
thou seaside enter into life. 

But there are, unquestionably, cases in which 
the Genevese interpreters employ the pronoun 
unnecessarily, awkwardly, and even improperly. 
In that day shall the deaf hear the words of the 
book **, say the English translators. Mudient die 
ila surdi isti ered hiterarum, say Junius and his 
associate. Any person who understands Latin, 
on hearing the verse read by itself, will suppose 
that there must have been mention of some deaf 
persons in the foregoing verses, to which the pro-- 
noun zstz, in this verse, has a reference. But, on 
inquiry, he wil find there is no such thing; and 
that it is deaf persons in general of whom the 
Prophet speaks. ‘The introduction of the pro- 
noun, therefore, serves only to mislead. Mat- 
thaus ille publicanus **, in Beza’s version, evidently 
suggests, that Matthew was a man famous as a 
publican, before he became an Apostle. Though 
our language has articles, the Geneva England in- 
terpreters have here copied Beza so servilely as 
to say, Matthew that publican. This manner, in 
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some places, not only appears awkward, but in- 
jures the simplicity of the style. Junius says, in 
his account of the creation, Dixit Deus, Esto lua, 
et fuit lux ; viditque Deus lucem hanc esse bonam: 
et distinctionem fecit Deus inter hanc lucem et 
tenebras”. Here, I think, the pronoun is not 
only unnecessary and affected, but suggests some- 
thing ridiculous, as if that light only had been dis- 
tinguished from darkness. However, as lua is 
first mentioned, without an attendant, the pronoun 
which attends it, when mentioned afterwards, does 
not make the expression so indefinite and obscure 
as in the former example. But, when Beza makes 
the Evangelist say’, Jonas genuit Jechoniam in 
transportatione wlla Babylonica ; post autem trans- 
portationem tllam Babylonicam, Jechonias genuit 
Salathielem ; what more is expressed, in relation 
to the period, than if he had said simply, in trans- 
portatione Babylonica, et post transportationem — 
Babylonicam ? 'The addition of this epithet makes — 
the noun sufficiently definite, without any pro- 
noun. Nay, does not the pronoun, thus superadd- 
ed, suggest one of two things; either that.the 
transportation, here referred to, had been mention- 
edin the preceding words, or that the historian 
meant to distinguish, out of several transportations, 
one more noted than the rest? Now, neither of 
these was the case: no mention had been made 
before, of the Babylonian transportation; and there 
were not more Babylonian transportations, or 
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more transportations any whither, than one which 
the Jewish nation had undergone. With this | 
fault Erasmus also is chargeable, but much sel- 
domer. Greek, as well as Hebrew, has an article, 
and so have modern languages. But, in translat- 
ing out of these into Latin, nobody, I believe, has 
ever, either before or since, thought of making 
the pronoun supply the article, except in a few 
special instances, such as those above excepted. 
In such instances, I acknowledge, there is an evi- 
dent propriety. 


§ 3. Beza, with natural talents considerably 
above the middle rate, had a good deal of learning, 
and understood well both Greek and Latin; but 
he neither knew Hebrew (though he had the as- 
sistance of some who knew it,) nor does he seem 
to have been much conversant in the translation 
of the Seventy. Hence it has happened, that his 
critical acuteness is not always so well directed as 
it might have been. The significations of words 
and idioms are often determined by him from 
classical authority, which might, with greater ease 
and more precision, have been ascertained by the 
usage of the sacred writers, and their ancient in- 
terpreters. As to words which do not occur in 
other Greek writers, or but rarely, or ina sense 
manifestly different from what they bear in Scrip- 
ture, Beza’s chief aid was etymology. This has oc- 
casioned his frequent recourse, without necessity, 
to circumlocution, to the prejudice always of the 
diction, and sometimes of the sense. Examples 
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of this we have in his manner of rendering omday- 
yvitouae °, xAnoovouse °, mAnoopopen ", cuxogay- 
tea", yetgotovew , and several others. On the 
last of these, I shall soon have occasion to make 
some remarks. Jor the other four, I shall only 
refer to my notes on those passages in the Gos- 
pels, where they occur as marked in the margin. 
It is, no doubt, to this attempt at tracing the ori- 
gin of the words in his version, that he alludes in 
that expression, Verborum proprietatem studicse 
sum sectatus ?. This, however, has been shown 
not to be always the surest method of attaining 
the signification wanted ™. 


§ 4. Bur of all the faults with which Beza is 
chargeable as a translator, the greatest is, un- 
doubtedly, that he was too violent a party-man to 
possess that impartiality, without which it is im- . 
possible to succeed as an interpreter of holy writ. 
It requires but a very little of a critical eye to 
discern in him a constant effort to accommodate 
the style of the sacred writers to that of his sect. 
Nay, what he has done in this way, is done so 
openly, I might have said avowedly, that it is 
astonishing it has not more discredited his work. 

In this particular, as in the application of the 
pronouns above mentioned, Junius and T’remellius 
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have also justly fallen under the animadversion of 
all impartial judges. What is thus well expressed — 
in the English translation, They gave the sense, 
and caused. them to understand the reading”, 1s 
rendered, by these interpreters, Exponendo sen- 
sum dabant intelligentiam pen scrirTURAM IPSAM. 
The three last words are an evident interpolation. 
There is no ellipsis in the sentence : they are no- 
way hecessary ; for the sense is complete without 
them. But with them it is most unwarrantably 
limited to express the private opinion of the trans- 
lators. [am as zealously attached as any man, to 
the doctrine that Scripture will ever be found its 
own best interpreter; an opinion which I have 
considered in a former Dissertation”, and which 
is sufficiently supported by the principles of 
sound criticism, and common sense. But no per- 
son can detest more strongly a method of defend- 
ing even a true opimion, so unjustifiabie as that 
of foisting it into the sacred Scriptures. If any 
thing can serve to render a just sentiment ques- 
tionable, itis the detection of such gross unfair- 
ness, in the expedients employed for promoting 
it. Yet this has been copied into the Geneva 
French version, after it had received the correc- 
tions of Bertram, by whom it has been made to 
say, Ils en donnoient Vintelligence, la faisant enien- 
are par Vecriture meme. It is but just to observe, 
that neither Olivetan the translator, nor Calvin, 
who afterwards revised his work, had discovered 
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any warrant for the last clause in the original, or 
had admitted it into the version. 

The insertion of this comment has here this 
additional bad consequence, that it misleads the 
reader in regard to the exposition meant by the 
sacred penman. Who would not conclude, from 
the version of Junius, that Ezra, or seme of the 
Levites who attended, after reading a portion of 
Scripture, pronounced an explanatory discourse 
(such as in some Christian societies is called a 
lecture) on the passage. Whereas the whole im- 
port appears to be that, as the people, after the 
captivity, did not perfectly understand the ancient 
Hebrew, in which the law was written, this judi- 
cious teacher found it expedient, by himself or 
others, to interpret what was read, one paragraph 
after another, into that dialect of Chaldee which 
was current among them; a practice long after 
continucd in, the synagogue, and not improbably, 
as learned men have thought, that which gave 
rise to the fargums or paraphrases, in that tongue, 
extant to this day. | 

I do not remember a passage wherein Beza ‘has 
gone quite so far, as Junius and Tremellius have 
presumed to do in this instance; but that he 
has shown throughout the whele work, a manifest 
‘partiality to the theology then prevalent in Ge- 
neva, is beyond a doubt. [I shall select a few 
examples out of a much greater number, which 
might be brought. : 


§ 5. Tue first shall be from that celebrated dis- 
course of our Lord’s, commonly called his sermon 
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onthe mount, wherein these words, yxovoate ‘or 
seoedn tots apyavos“’, are always rendered, Judis- 
tis dictum fuisse a veteribus ; in contradiction to 
all the versions which had preceded, Oriental and 
Occidental, and in opposition to the uniform idiom 
of the sacred writers. [See the note on that 
passage in this version.| Beza does not hesitate 
in his annotations to assign his reason, which is 
drawn not from any principle of criticism, not 
from a different reading in any ancient manu- 
scripts, of which he had several, but professedly 
from the fitness of this version for supporting his 
own doctrine, “ Prastat tows agyasots explicare 
“ quasi scriptum sit ‘vo tav aeyaav (ut sic noten- 
“tur synagog@e doctores, jampridem sic docentes, 
“qui solebant patrum et majorum nomina suis 
“falsis interpretationibus pretexere) quam ad 
“ auditores referre.” But this correction of the 
ancient version was every way unsuitable, and the 
expedient weak. It was essential to the Phari- 
saical notion of traditions, to consider them as 
precepts which God himself had given to their 
fathers verbally, and which were therefore called 
the oral law, in contradistinction to the written 
law, or the Scriptures. Consequently Beza’s 
representation of their presumption is far short of 
the truth. He ought to have said, Qui solebant 
(not patrum et majorum nomina, but) Dei nomen 
(for the fact is mdubitable) suis falsis interpreta- 
tiontbus pretexere. And let it be: observed, that 
our Lord does not here give any sanction to their 
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distinction of the law, into oral, and written. He 
does not once say, Jt was said to the ancients, but 
uniformly, Ye have heard that it was said. He 
speaks not of what God did, but of what they 
pretended that he did. 

His words, therefore, and the doctrine of the 
Pharisees, are alike misrepresented by this bold 
interpreter ; and that for the sake of an advan- 
tage, merely imaginary, against an adverse sect. 
The one interpretation is not more favourable to 
the Socinians than the other. But, if it had been 
otherwise, no person will consider that as a good 
reason for misrepresenting, unless he is more 
solicitous of accommodating Scripture to his senti- 
ments, than of accommodating his sentiments to 
Scripture. The former has indeed been but too 
common with imterpreters, though with few so 
much, and so barefacedly, as with Beza. I am_ 
sorry to add that, im the instance we have been — 
considering, Beza has been followed by most of 
the Protestant translators of his day, Italian, 
French, and English. | 


§ 6. Tue following is another example of the 
strong inclination whieh this translator had, even 
in ae smallest matters, to make his version con- 
formable to his own prepossessions. He renders 
these words, ovy yuvarée™, though, without cither 
article or pronoun, ewm uzxoribus, as though the 
expression had been ovy tats yuvatsy avtov. In 
this manner he excuses himself in the notes : 
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“ Conveniebat apostolorum etiam uxores confir- 
“mari, quas vel peregrinationis illorum comites . 
“esse opportebat, vel corum absentiam domi pa- 
“tienter expectare.” Very well: and because 
Theodore Beza judges it to have been convenient 
that the Apostles’ wives, for their own confirma- 
tion, should be there, he takes the liberty to make 
the sacred historian say that they were there, 
when, in fact, he does not so much as insinuate 
that there were any wives among them. The use 
of the Greek word yvvy is entirely similar to that 
of the French word femme. Nobody that under- 
starids French would translate avec les femmes 
with the wives, but with the women, whereas the 
proper translation of avec leurs femmes is, with 
their wives. 

It is impossible for one who knows the state of 
things, at the time when that version was made, 
not to perceive the design of this misinterpreta- 
tion. The Protestant ministers, amongst whom 
marriage was common, were exposed to much 
obloquy among the Romanists, through the absurd 
prejudices of the latter, in favour of celibacy. It 
was, therefore, deemed of great consequence to 
the party, to represent the Apostles as married 
men. But, could one imagine that this considera- 
tion would have weight cnough to lead a man of 
Beza’s abilities and character into such a flagrant, 
though not very material mistranslation-? <A. trans- 
lator ought surely to express the full meaning cf 
his author, as far as the language which he writes 
is capable of expressing it. But here there is an 
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evident restriction of his author’s meaning. The 
remark of the canon of Ely is unanswerable : 
“ Qui mulieres dicit, uxores etiam sub eadem ap- 
“ pellatione comprehendere potest. At qui uxo- 
“yes nominat, solas illas nominat.—Igitur quo 
“ generalior eo tutior erit, et Grecis convenientior 
‘interpretatio.” Besides, there may have been, 
for aught we know, no wives in the company, in 
which case Beza’s words include a direct false- 
hood. And this falsehood he boldly puts into the 
mouth of the sacred penman. We know that Pe- 
ter had once a wife, as we learn from the Gospel, 
that his wife’s mother was cured by Jesus of a 
fever”. But whether she was living at the time 
referred to in the Acts, or whether any more of 
the Apostles were married, or whether their 
wives were disciples, we know not. Now this 
falsification, though in a little matter, is strongly 
characteristical of that interpreter. I am glad to 
add, that in this he has been deserted by all the 
Protestant translators I know. 

A similar instance the very next chapter pre- 
sents us with™. The words, ovx syxatahenpets tv 
wuyny jou sis ‘adov, he translates, Won derelinques 
cadaver meum in sepulcro, not only rendering“ adys 
sepulcrum, according to an opinion which, though 
shown above”, to be ill-founded, is pretty com- 
mon ; but wuyy cadaver, carcase, wherein, I believe, 
he is singular. His motive is still of the same 
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kind. ‘The common version, though wnexception- 
able, might be thought to support the Popish lim- - 
bo. “Quod autem annotavi ex vetere versione 
“ animam meam natum esse errorem, ac propterea 
“me maluisse aliud ‘nomen usurpare, non temere 
“feci, cum hune precipue locum a Papistis tor- 
“ queri ad suum limbum constituendum videamus, 
“et veteres etiam inde descensum illum anime 
“ Christi ad inferos excogitarint *.” 

This specimen from Beza, it may be thought, 
should have been overlooked, because, though in- 
serted in the first, it was corrected in the subse- 
quent, editiops of his version. ‘This, I confess, 
was my own opinion, till [ observed, that in the 
annotations of those very editions, he vindicates 
his first translation of the words, and acknowl- 
edges that he had altered it, not from the convic- 
tion of an error, but to gratify those who, without 
reason, were, through ignorance of the Latin 
idiom, dissatisfied with the manner in which he 
had first rendered it. “In pricre nostra editione,” 
says he *, “recte interpretatus eram, Non DERELIN- 
“ QUES cADAVER, &c. quod tamen nunc mutavi, ut 
“iis obsequar, qui conquesti sunt me a Grecis 
“verbis discessisse, et nomine cadaveris (inscitia 
“ certe potius Latini sermonis quam recto ullo ju- 
“ dicio) oflenduntur.” 

To Beza’s reason for rejecting the common ver- 
sion, Castalio retorts, very justly, that if the possi- 
bility of wresting a passage in support of error, 
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were held a good reason for translating it other- 
wise, Beza’s own version of the. passage in ques- 
tion, would be more exceptionable than what he 
had pretended to correct. “ Deinde non minus ex 
“ejus translatione possit error nasci, et quidem 
“Jonge perniciosior. Cum enim animam Christi 
“ vertat in cadaver, periculum est ne quis animam 
“ Christi putet nihil fuisse nisi cadaver *.” And 
even this opinion, which denies that Jesus Christ 
had a human soul, has not been unexampled. it 
was maintained by Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia, in the third century. But, on this strange 
principle of Beza’s, where is the version of any 
part of Scripture in which we could safely ac- 
quiesce ? 


§ 7. A TrHirp example of the same undue bias 
(for I reckon not the last, because corrected, what- 
ever was the motive) we have in his version of 
these words, Xewgotovycavtes de avtots xoeoBure- 
eous®, which he renders Quumque tpsi per suf- 
fragia creassent presbyleros. ‘The word zetgotorvy- 
oavtes, he translates from etymology, a manner 
which, as was observed before, he sometimes 
uses. Xetporovewy literally signifies, fo stretch out 
the hand. rom the use of this manner, in popu- 
Jar elections, it came to denote to elecl, and 
thence, again, /o nominate, or appoint any how. 
Now Beza, that his intention might not escape us, 
tells us in the note, “Est notanda vis hujus-verbi, 
“ut Paulum ac Barnabami sciamus nil privato arbi- 
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“trio gessisse, nec ullam in ecclesia exercuisse 
“ tyrannidem: nil denique tale fecisse quale hodie 
“ Romanus papa et ipsius assecle, quos ordinarios 
“vocant.” Now, though no man is more an ene- 
my to ecclesiastic tyranny than I am, I would not 
employ against it weapons borrowed from false- 
hood and sophistry. I cannot help, therefore, de- 
claring, that the version which the Vulgate has 
given of that passage, Et quum constituissent allis 
presbyteros, fully expresses the sense of the 
Greek, and, consequently, that the words per suf- 
Jragia, are a mere interpolation, for the sake of 
“answering a particular purpose. Jt was observed 
before *, that use, where it can be discovered, 
must determine the signification, in preference to 
etymology. And here we are at no loss to affirm 
that yetgotovea, whatever were its origin, 1s not 
confined to electing, or constituting, by a plurality 
of voices. 

But, whatever be in this, in the instance before 
us, the yetgotovyoartes, or electors, Were no more 
than Paul and Barnabas; and it could not, with 
any propriety, be said of two, that they elected 
by a majority of votes; since there can be no 
doubt that they must have both agreed in the ap- 
pointment : and if it had been the disciples, and not 
the two Apostles who had given their suffrages, it 
would have been of the disciples, and of them 
only, not of the Apostles, that the term yvegotovy- 
cavtes could have been used, which the construc- 
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tion of the sentence manifestly shows that it is 
not. The sense of the word here given by Beza, 
is therefore totally unexampled ; for, according to’ 
him, it must signify not fo eleci, but to constitule 
those whom others have elected. For, if this be 
not what he means by per suffragia creassent, ap- 
plied to: no more than two, it will not be easy to 
divine his meaning, or to discover in what manner 
' it-answered the purpose expressed in his note. 
And if this be what he means, he has given a 
sense to the word, for which I have not seen an 
authority from any author, sacred or profane. 
The common import of the word is no more than 
to constitute, ordain, or appoint any how, by 
election, or otherwise, by one, two, or more. 
When it is by election, it is solely from the scope 
of the passage that we must collect it. In the 
only other place * where it occurs in the New. 
Testament, it no doubt relates to a proper elec- 
tion. But it is from the words immediately con- 
nected, yegotovytes ‘v0 tav exxAnotav, we learn, 
that this is the sense there, as it is from the words 
immediately connected that we learn, with equal 
certainty, that it relates here to an appointment 
made by two persons only. i 

The word occurs once in composition with the 
preposition eo. dAda jaetuot tols meoxeyetgo- 
tovnuevors ‘uao tov Ozov™, rendered by Beza him- 
self, sed testibus quos ipse prius designaverat. 
Here there can be no question that it refers to a 
destination, of which God alone is the nO and 
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in which, therefore, there could be no suflrages. 
For even Beza will not be hardy enough to pre- 
tend, that such is the force of this verb, as to 
show, that God did nothing but by common con- 
sent, and only destined those whom others had 
elected. That the word yegotovec was commonly 
used in all the latitude here assigned to it, Dr. 
Hammond has, from Philo, Josephus, and Pagan 
writers of undoubted authority, given the amplest 
evidence in his Commentary. 

But, so great was the authority of Beza with 
the Protestant translators, who favoured the model 
of Geneva, that his exposition of this passage, 
however singular, was generally adopted. Diodati 
says, still more explicitly, £ dopo ch’ ebbero loro 
ordinatt per voti communi, deglt  antiani. The 
French, Lt apres que par L’avis DES ASSEMBLEES, 7/s 
eurent etabli des anciens. ‘The English Geneva 
Bible, 4rd when they had ordained them elders 
By ELEcTIoN: ‘The words in these versions, distin- 
guished by the character, are those which, after 
Beza’s example, are interpolated. In the English 
translation, these words are discarded. Our trans- 
lators did not concur in sentiments with the Gene- 
vese, at least, in this article. ; 


§ 8. Acar, that he might avoid every expres- 
sion which appeared to favour the doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption, the words of the Apostle, con- 
cerning God, ‘Os zavtas avFeamnous tehet cwPyvar™ 
literally rendered in the Vulgate, Qui omnes ho- 
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mines vult salvos fieri, he translates, Que quosves 
homines vult servari®. A little after, in the same 
chapter *',“O dovs ‘savtov avtidutgoyv uneg Mavtay, 
in the Vulgate Qui dedit redemptionem semetip- 
sum pro omnibus. Beza makes Quz sese ipse dedit 
redemptionis pretium pro quibusvis. Once more, 
in another place of this Epistle, ‘Os eote cwtye may- 
tav avtoanav, pwarota nmiotwov**, in the Vulgate, 
Qui est salvator omniunr’ hominum, maxime fide- 
lium; Beza renders, Qui est conservator omnium 
hominum, maxime vero fidelium. Let it be ob- 
served, that this is the only place, in his version, 
where catno is rendered conservator, preserver : in 
every other. passage but cone, where he uses a 
periphrasis, the word is servator, answering to 
salvator, in the Vulgate, saviour. If it had not 
been for the annexed clause, wadtota mtotwy, Beza, 


90 In the same manner he renders these words [Tit. ii. 11.] 
Exeparn yao % yaous tov Ozov 4 Cwrnpios nadiy avdIownas, 
¢¢ [lluxit enim gratia illa Dei salutifera quibusvis [not omnibus] 
‘¢ hominibus.”” No modern transiation that I am acquainted 
with follows Beza in his interpretation of this verse. The Ge- 
neva French says, Car la grace de Dieu salutatre a tous ‘hom- 
mes, est clairement apparue. The Geneva English, For that 
grace of God that bringeth salvation unto all men, hath appeared. 
The translators of the version in common use, have considered 
maorv avdpwnos as governed by exeparny, and not by dwrxgios, 
rendering it, For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men. Of this version the original is evidently 
capable. Diodati has done still better in retaining the ambi- 
guity. Percioche e apparita la gratia di Dro salutare & tutti gli 


huomini. 
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I suppose, would have retained the word servator, 
and had recourse to the expedient he had used | 
repeatedly for eluding the difficulty, by saying, 
Servator quorumvis hominum. But he perceived, 
that xavrav avdewnxav must be here taken in the 
most comprehensive sense, being contradistin- 
guished to mutov. I do not mean, by these 
remarks, to affirm, whether or not the word con- 
servator be equivalent to the import of the orig- 
inal term, as used in this place. It is enough for 
my purpose that, as this difference of meaning 
does not necessarily result, either from the words 
in immediate connection, or from the purport of 
the Epistle,” no person is entitled to alter the 
expression, in order to accommodate it to his 
own opinions. 

An exact counterpart to this is the manner in 
which an anonymous English translator has ren- 
dered these words of our Lord, To zege mohAav 
EXYVVOMEVOY ELS aGMEcly ‘auaotiayv *, which is shed 
for mankind, for the remission of sins ; defending 
himself in a note, by observing, that “ woddor is 
“ frequently used for att.” Admit it were. The 
common acceptation of the word is doubtless 
many, and not all. And if no good reason for 
departing from the common meaning can be 
alleged, either from the words in construction, or 
from the scope of the passage, it ought to re- 
main unchanged: otherwise, all dependence on 
translations, except for the theological system of 
the translator, is destroyed. Of the conduct of 
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both translators, in these instances, though acting 
in support of opposite opinions, the error is the 
same. And the plea which vindicates this writer, 
will equally vindicate Beza, and the plea’ which 
vindicates Beza, will equally vindicate this wri- 
ter. The analogy of the faith, that is, the con- 
formity to his particular system, is the genuine 
plea of- each. 

The safest and the fairest way for a translator 
is, In every disputable point, to make no distinc- 
tion where the divine Spirit has not distinguished. 
To apply to this the words used by Boys, ina 
similar case, “ Cur enim cautiores simus, magisque 
“ religiosi quam Spiritus Sanctus? Si Spiritus Sanc- 
“tus non dubitavit dicere zavras et catye, cur nos 
“vereamur dicere omnes et servator 2?” In the 
same manner would I expostulate with certain di- 
vines amongst ourselves, who, I have observed, in 
quoting the preceding passages of Scripture, 
never say, would have all men to be saved, and; 
the Saviour of all men, but invariably, all sorts of 
men ; charitably intending, by this prudent cor- 
rection, to secure the unwary from being seduced, 
by the latitudinarian expressions of the Apostle. 
If this be not being wise above what is written, I 
know not what is. In the first and second pas- 
sages quoted, I know no translator who has chosen 
to imitate Beza ; in the third, he is followed by 
the Geneva French only, who says Le conser- 
vateur de tous hommes. But it «is proper to add, 
that it was not so in that version, till it lad under- 
gone a second or third revisal : for the corrections 
have not been all for the better. 
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§ 9. Furruer, the words yagaxtye tys ‘vrocta- 


ceas avtov**, rendered in the Vulgate, figura - 


substantia ejus, he has translated, character per- 
son@ illius. My only objection here is, to his 
rendering vmoctacis persona. However much 


this may suit the scholastic style, which. began 


‘to be introduced into theology in the fourth cen- 
tury, it by no means shits théaidiom of a period 
so early as that in which the books of the New 
Testament were written. It is of real conse- 
quence to scriptural criticism, not to confound the 
language of the sacred penmen with that of the 
writers of the fourth, or any subsequent, century. 
The change in style was gradual, but, in process 
of time, became very considerable. ‘There was 
scarcely a new controversy started, which did not 
prove the source of new terms and phrases, as 
well as of new or unusual applications of the 
old. The word ‘vzootacis occurs four times in 


the New Testament, but in no other place is it . 


rendered person. It occurs often in the Septua- 
gint, but it is never the version of a Hebrew word 
which can be rendered person. Jerom, though 
he lived when the Sabellian and Arian contro- 
versies were fresh in the minds of men, did not 
discover any reason to induce him to change 
the word substantia, which he found in the for- 
mer version, called the Italic. J take notice of 
this, principally (for I acknowledge that the 
expression is obscure, either way rendered) on 
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account of the manner wherein Beza defends his 
version. “ Quominus substantiam interpretarer, 
“eo sum adductus, quod videam plerosque ‘vzo- 
“otactv hoc loco pro ovoe esse interpretatos, pe- 
“rinde ac si inter essentiam et substantiam nihil 
‘interesset—Deinde hoc etiam commodi habet 
“ista interpretatio quod hypostases adversus Sa- 
‘bellium aperte distinguit, et to “owoovcroy con- 
“ firmat adversus Arianos.” Here we have a man 
who, in effect, acknowledges that he would not 
have translated some things in the way he has 
done, if it were not that he could thereby strike a 
severer blow against some adverse sect, or ward 
off a blow, which an adversary might aim against 
him. Of these great objects he never loses sight. 
Accordingly, the controvertist predominates 
throughout his whole version, as well as commen- 
tary; the translator is, in him, but a subordinate 
character; insomuch that he may justly be called 
what Jerom calls Aguila, contensiosus interpres. 

I own, indeed, that my ideas on this subject are 
so much the reverse of Beza’s, that I think a 
translator is bound to abstract from, and as far as 
possible, forget, all sects and systems, together 
with all the polemic jargon which they have been 
the occasion of introducing. His aim ought to be 
invariably to give the untainted sentiments of the 
author, and to express himself in such a manner 
as men would do, or (which is the same thing) as 
those men actually did, amongst whom such dis- 
putes had never been agitated. ~Inp this last 
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example, Beza is followed by the French and 
the English translators, but not by the Italian. 


§ 10. Acar, in the same Epistle it is said,“O 
Se Sixawos ex miotE@s Cy oEtae’ KUL EaY “VILOOTELANTAL, 
ovx evdoxse “ny wryn mov ev avta®’. In the Vul- 
gate, rightly, Justus autem meus ex fide vivet : 
quod si subtraxerit se, non placebit anima mea. 
In Beza’s version, Justus autem ex fide vivet ; at 
st quis se subduxerit, non est gratum animo meo. 
Here we have two errors. First, the word quis 
is, to the manifest injury of the meaning, foisted 
into the texj. Yet there can be no pretence of 
necessity, as there is no ellipsis in the sentence. 
By the Syntactic order ‘o dtxacos is understood as 
the nominative to ‘vwooteAytac ; the power of the 
personal pronoun being, in Greek and Latin, suf- 
‘ficiently expressed by the inflexion of the verb. 
Secondly, the consequent displeasure of God is 
transferred from the person to the action ; non est 
gratum ; as though ev avtw could be explained 
otherwise than as referring to dixatos. ‘This per- 
version of the sense is, in my judgment, so gross, 
as fully to vindicate from’ undue severity, the 
censure pronounced by bishop Pearson’. Jila 
verba a Theodoro Beza haud bona fide sunt trans- 
lata. But this is one of the many passages in 
which this interpreter has judged that the sacred 
penmen, having expressed themselves incautiously, 


95 Heb. xg % See his Prefatio Parenetica, prefix- 
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and given a handle to the patrons of erroneous. 
tenets, stood in need of him more as a corrector 
than as a translator. In this manner Beza sup- 
ports the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, having been followed, in the first of these 
errors, by the French and English translators, but 
not in the second; and not by the Italian transla- 
tor in either, though as much a Calvinist as any of 
them. In the old English Bibles, the expression 
was, If he withdraw himself. 


§ 11. In order to evade, as much as possible, 
the appearance of regard, in the dispensation of 
grace, to the disposition of the receiver, the words 
of the Apostle, Tov meotegoy ovta BiAucpynuoy xac 
diaxtynyv, xar vBouctny’ ard nhendny, “ott ayvoay 
Eexomoan ev antota*’, he renders Qui prius eram 
blasphemus et persecutor, et injuris altos afficiens : 
sed misericordia sum donatus. Nam ignorans 
id faciebam : nempe fidet expers. Here I observe; 
first, that he divides the sentence into two, mak- 
ing a full stop at yAemdyy, and thus disjoins a 
clause which, in Greek, is intimately connected, 
and had always been so understood, as appears 
from all the ancient versions and commentaries : 
and, secondly, that he introduces this sentence 
with nam, as if, in Greek, it had been yag, in- 
stead of guia, the proper version of ‘ot. Both 
are causal conjunctions; but as the former is 
generally employed in uniting different sentences, 
and the latter in uniting the different members of 
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the same sentence, the union occasioned by the 
former is looser and more indefinite than that pro-- 
duced by the latter. The one expresses a con- 
nection with the general scope of what was said, 
the other with sae particular clause immediately 
preceding. ‘This second sentence, as Beza exhib- 
its it, may be explained as an extenuation sug- 
gested by the Apostle, after confessing so black a 
crime. As if he had said: “ For I would not have 
“ acted thus, but I knew not what I was doing, as 
“IT was then an unbeliever.” It is evident that 
the words of the original are not susceptible of 
this interpretation. Beza has not been followed in 
this, either by Diodati, or by the Ei glish transla- 
tors. The Geneva French, and the Geneva Eng- 
lish, have both imitated his manner. 


§ 12. [ swat produce but one other instance. 
The words of the beloved disciple, as ‘o yeyevyn- 
mévos Ex tov Oeov, “apaptiay ov moe; rendered 
in the Vulgate, Omnis qui natus est ex Deo, pecca- 
tum non facit, Beza translates, Quisquis natus est 
ex Deo, peccato non dat operam; by this last 
phrase, endeavouring to elude the support which 
the original appears to give to the doctrine of the 
sinless perfection of the saints in the present life. 
That this was his view, is evident from what he 
had urged in defence of the phrase, in his annota- 
tions on the fourth verse, to which he has subjoin- 
ed these words : “Itaque non hoimines sed mon- 
“stra hominum (such was his polemic style) sunt 
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“ Pelagiani, Cathari, Ceelestiani, Donatiste, Ana- 
“ baptist, Libertini, qui ex hoc loco perfectionem 
“illam somniant, a qua absunt ipsi omnium homi- 
“num longissime.” His only argument, worthy 
of notice, is the seeming inconsistency of this 
verse, with what the Apostle had advanced a little 
before, Eav eimopev ‘ott ‘apaytiay ove syousv, 
‘eautove mhavapev™, If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves. But he has not consid- 
ered that, if one of those human monsters (as he 
meekly calls them) should render this verse, If we 
say that we have never sinned (which is not a 
greater stretch than he has made in rendering the 
other,) the reconciliation of the two passages is 
equally well effected as by his method. But: as, 
in fact, neither of these expedients can be vindi- 
cated, the only fair way is, to exhibit both verses 
in as general terms as the inspired penman has 
left them in; and thus to put, as nearly as possi- | 
ble, the readers of the translation on the same 
footing on which the sacred writers have put the 
ealans of the original. 

There is still another reason which, seems. to 
have influenced Beza in rendering ‘apagtiay woree 
peccato dat operam, which is kindly to favour sin- 
ners, not exorbitantly profligate, so far as to dispel 
all fear about their admission into the kingdom of 
heaven. This construction may be thought un- 
charitable. I own I should have thought so coagtlt 
if he had not explicitly shown his principle on 
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this subject, in other places. That expression, in 
the sermon on the mount, Anoyagsette am euov ‘or 
eoyvatouevor tyv avoway , he renders, Abscedite a 
me qui operam datis iniqutati. And though he is 
singular in using this phrase, I should not, even 
from it, have concluded so harshly of his motive, if - 
his explanation in the note had not put it beyond 
doubt. “Or eoyalouevor tyv avoutay, “ id est, omnt- 
“pus sceleribus et flagitiis addicti homines—qui 
“ velut artem peccandi exercent, sicut Latini medi- 
“cinam, argentariam facere dicunt.” ‘Thus, if he ~ 
wound the sense in the version, he kills it outright 
in the commentary. In another edition, wherein 
he renders the text simply facitis intquitatem, he 
says, still more expressly, “ Dicuntur ergo facere 
“ gniquitatem, et a Christo rejiciuntur hoc in loco, - 
“non qui wno et altero scelere sunt contaminati, 
“sed qui hanc velut artem faciunt, ut sceleste 
“ agendo vitam tolerent, et Dei nomine abutantur 
“ad questuin, quo cupiditatibus suis satisfaciant.” 
Castalio, after quoting these words, says ', very 
justly, and even moderately, “ Hec sunt ejus 
“ [Bez] verba, quibus mihi videtur (si modo de 
“ habitu loquitur, sicut antithesis ostendere vide-' 
“tur) nimis latam salutis viam facere: quasi 
“ Christus non rejiciat sceleratos, sed duntaxat 
“ sceleratissimos. - Knimvero longe aliter loquun- 
“ tur sacre liter.” 

Not only- Scripture in general, he might have 
said, but that discourse in particular, on which 
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Beza was them commenting, speaks a very differ- 
ent language: Except your righteousness, says 
Jesus*’, shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. It would have better 
suited Beza’s system of Christian morality, to have 
said, Axcept your unrighteousness shall excecd the 
unrighteousness of publicans and harlots, ye shall 
an no case be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
But as our Lord’s declaration was the reverse, it 1S 
worth while to observe in what manner this champ- 
ion of Geneva eludes its force, and reconciles it to 
his own licentious maxims. Hear his note upon 
the place: “ Justitia nomine intellige sinceram tum 
“ doctrinam tum vitam, cum verbo Dei videlicet, 
“quod est justitie vera norma, congruentem. 
“Sed, de doctrina potissimum hic agi liquet ex 
“ sequenti reprehensione falsarum legis inter- 
“ pretationum.” And on the last clause of the 
sentence, nequaquam ingressuros in regnum celo- 
rum, he says, “Id est, indignos fore qui in eccle- 
“sia doceatis. Nec enim de quorumvis piorum 
“ officio, sed de solis doctoribus agit: .et nomine 
“regni celorum, ut alibi seepe, non triumphan- 
“tem (ut vulgo loquuntur,) sed adhuc_ militan- 
“tem, et ministerio pastorum egentem ecclesiam 
“ intelligit.” 

According to this learned commentator, then, 
your righteousness here means, chiefly or solely, 
your orthodoxy : I say, chiefly or solely: for, ob- 
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serve his artful climax, in —e teachers and 
‘teaching. When first he obtrudes the word doc- 
trine, in explanation of the word righteousness, 
he puts it only on the level with a good life; it is 
“tum doctrinam tum vitam.” When mentioned 
the second time, a good life is dropt, because as 
he affirms, “de doctrina potissimum hic agi li- | 
“ guet.” When the subject is again resumed, in 
explaining the latter part of the sentence, every 
thing which relates to life and practice is excluded 
from a share in what is said; for after this gradual 
preparation of his readers, they are plainly told, 
. “de solis doeéforibus hic agit.” Now, every body 
knows, that Beza meant, by orthodoxy, or sound 
doctrine, an exact conformity to the Genevese 
‘standard. The import of our Lord’s declaration, 
then, according to this bold expositer, amounts to 
no more than this, ‘If ye be not completely or- 
‘ thodox, ye shall not be teachers in the church.’ 
In this way of expounding Scripture, what pur- 
poses may it not be made to serve? For my 
part, I have seen nothing in any commentator 
or casuist, which bears a stronger resemblance: 
to that mode of subverting, under pretence of 
explaining, the divine law, which was adopted 
by the Scribes, and so severely reprehended by 
our Lord. In the passage taken from John’s 
Epistle, I do not find that Beza has had any imi- 
tators. In the version of the like phrase in the 
Gospel, he has been followed by the Geneva 
French, which says, Vous qui faites le ‘metier 
diniquite. 
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§ 13. I micuT collect many more passages, but I 
suppose that those which have been given, will 
sufficiently verify what has been advanced con- 
cerning this translator’s partiality. Any one who 
critically examines his translation, will see how 
much he strains in every page, especially in Paul’s 
Epistles, to find a place for the favourite terms 
and phrases of his party. A French projector, 
Monsieur Le Cene (whose project for a new 
translation was, in what regards one article, con- 
sidered already,) seems, though of a party in many 
things opposite te Beza’s, to have entertained 
certain loose notions of translating, which in gen- 
eral coincide with his; but, by reason of their 
different parties, would have produced, in the ap- 
plication, contrary effects. As a contrast to Be- 
za’s corrections of the unguarded style (as he cer- 


tainly thought it) of the sacred penmen, I shall 


give a few of Le Cene’s corrections, which he 
proposed, with the same pious purpose of secur- 
ing the unlearned reader against seduction. 
The words of the Apostle, rendered by Beza, Qut 
credit in eum qui justificat impium*™*, Le Cene 
thus translates into French: Que croit en celut 
‘qui justifie ceLuI QUI AvoIT ETE wn impie. ‘The ex- 
pression rendered by Beza, Quem autem vult in- 
durat’*, Le Cene thinks ought to be corrected ; 
and though he does not in so many words say 
‘how, it is plain, from the tenor of his remark, that 
he would have it permittil ut seipsum induret. THe 


103 Proj. &c. ch. xiv. 104 Rom. ly. 6. 
105 Rom. ix. 18. 
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adds, “ It behoveth also to reform (f use his own 
“style, Il faudroit aussi reformer) what the Vul- 
“ vate and Genevese versions (he might have add- 
“ ed, Moses and Paul) represent God as saying to 
“ Pharaoh, i hoc ipsum excitdvi te, ut ostendam im 
“ te virtutem meam'”® ;” but does not mention the 
reformation necessary. | 
I cannot help observing here by the way that, 
though Castalio was, in regard to the subject of 
the chapter from which some of the foregoing 
quotations are taken, of sentiments, as appears 
from his notes, opposite to Beza’s, and coincident 
with Le Cene’s, he has translated the whole with 
the utmost fairness. Nor has he employed any of 
those glossing arts recommended by Le Cene, and 
so much practised by Beza, when encountering a 
passage that appeared favourable to an adversary. 
Merely from his translation, we should not dis- 
cover that his opinions of the divine decrees, and 
the freedom of human actions, differed from Beza’s. 
If both interpreters, however, have sometimes 
failed in their representations of the sacred au- 
thors, the difference between. them lies im this : 
the liberties which Castalio has taken, are almost 
solely in what regards their style and manner ; 
the freedoms used by Beza affect their sentiments 
and doctrine. : 
But to return to Le Cene, of whom I shall give 
but one other specimen; the words rendered by 
Beza, Quia iterum dizit Esaias, excecavit oculos 
eorum, et obduravit cor eorum ; ne videant oculis, 


106 Rom. ix: 17. Exod. ix. 16. 
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et sint intelligentes corde, et sese convertant, et 
sanem eos'” ; he proposes in this manner to ex- 
press in French: Ce qui avoit fait dire a Isate ; 
ils ont aveugles leurs yeux et endurci leur ceur, 
pour ne pas voir de leurs yeux, et pour nentendre 
point du ceur, et de peur de se convertir, et d’etre 
gueris. “ They have blinded their eyes, and har- 
‘“ dened their heart,” &c. instead of, “ He hath 
“ blinded,” &c. Surely, the difference between these 
interpretations, regards more the sense than the 
expression. Jn the latter instances, we have the 
Arminian using the same weapons against the 
Calvinist, which, in the former, we saw the Cal- 
vinist employ against the Arminian; ‘a conduct 
alike unjustifiable in both. 


§ 14. Turse examples may suffice to show that, 
if translators shall think themselves entitled, with 
Beza‘and Le Cene, and the anonymous English 
translator above quoted, to use such liberties with: 
the original, in order to make it speak their own 
sentiments, or the sentiments of the party to 
which they have attached themselves, we shall 
soon have as many Bibles as we have sects, each 
adapted to support a different system of doctrine 
and morality ; a Calvinistic Bible, and an Ar- 
minian, an Antinomian Bible, a Pelagian, and I 
know not how many more. Hitherto, notwith- 
standing our disputes, we have recurred to a com- 
mon standard; and this circumstance, however 
lightly it may be thought of, has not been without 
its utility, especially in countries where the Chnis- 


107 John, xii. 39, 40. 
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tian principle of tolerat‘on is understood and prac- 
tised. It has abated the violence of all sides, | 
inspiring men with candour and moderation in 
judging of one another, and of the importance of 
the tenets which discriminate them. The reverse 
would take place, if every faction had a standard 
of its own, so prepared, as to be clearly decisive in 
supporting all its favourite dogmas, and in condemn- 
ing those of every other faction. It may be said, 
that the original would still be a sort of common 
standard, whose authority would be acknowledg- 
ed by them all. It no doubt would: but when 
_. we consider how small a proportion of the people, 
of any party, are qualified to read the original, 
and how much it would be the business of the 
leading partizans, in every sect, to pre-occupy the 
minds of the people, in regard to the fidelity of 
their own version, and the partiality of every 
other; we cannot imagine that the possession of a 
standard, to which hardly one in a thousand could 
have recourse, would. have a sensible effect upon 
the party. Of so much consequence it is, in a 
translator, to banish all party-considerations, to 
forget, as far as possible, that he is connected with 
any party ; and to be ever on his guard, lest the 
spirit of the sect absorb the spirit of the Chris- 
tian, and he appear to be more the follower of 
some human teacher, a Calvin, an Arminius, a So- 
cinus, a Pelagius, an Arius, or an Athanasius, than 
of our only divine and rightful teacher, Christ. 

§ 15. Some allowance is no doubt to be made 
for the influence of polemic theology, the epidemic 
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disease of those times wherein most of the ver- 
sions, which I have been examining, were com- 
posed.. The imaginations of men were heated, 
and their spirits embittered with continual wrang- 
lings, not easily avoidable in their circumstances : 
and those who were daily accustomed to strain 
every expression of the sacred writers, in their 
debates one with another, were surely not the 
fittest for examinmg them with that temper and 
coolness, which are necessary in persons who 
would approve themselves unbiassed translators. 
Besides, criticism, especially sacred criticism, was 
then but in its infancy. Many improvements, 
through the united labours of the learned in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, have since accrued to that 
science. Much of our scholastic controversy 
on abstruse and undeterminable questions, well 
characterised .by the Apostle,.strifes of words, 
which minister not to godly edifying’, is’ now 
happily laid aside. It may be hoped, that seme 
of the blunders into which the rage of disputation 
has formerly betrayed interpreters, may, with 
proper care, be avoided; and that the dotage 
about questions, which gender contention (ques- 
tions than which nothing can be more hollow or 
unsound’”,) being over, some will dare to speak, 
and others bear to hear, the things which become 
sound doctrine, the doctrine according to godli- 
ness. 


~— 


108 1 Tim. vi. 3, &c. 103 See an excellent sermon on this 
subject, by my learned colleague, Dr. Gerard, vol. II. p. 129. 
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Dissertation the Llevewtir. 


—_ 


Of the regard which, in translating Scripture into English, 1s 
due to the Practice of former Translators, particularly of 
the Authors 6f the Latin Vulgate, and of the common. 
English Translation. 


PART I. 


THE REGARD DUE TO THE VULGATE. 


Ix the former Dissertation’, I took occasion to 
- consider what are the chief things to be attended 
to by every translator, but more especially a. 
translator of holy writ. ‘They appeared to be the 
three following; first, to give a just and clear 
representation of the sense of his original ; sec- 
ondly,. to convey into his version as much of his 
author’s spirit and manner as the genius of the 
language, in which he writes, will admit ; thirdly, 
as faras may be, in a consistency with the two 
other ends, to express himself with purity in the 
language of the version. If these be the princi- 


1 X. Part I. 
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pal objects, as, in my opinion, they are ; they will 
supply us with a good rule for determining the 
precise degree of regard which is due to fone 
translators of reputation, whose works may have 
had influence sufficient to give a currency to the 
terms and phrases they have adopted. When the 
terms and phrases employed by former _ inter- 
preters are well adapted for conveying the 
sense of the author, when they are also suited to 
his manner, and do no violence to the idiom of the 
language of the translation, they are justly prefer- 
red to other words equally expressive and proper, 
but which, not having been used by former inter- 
preters of name, are not current in that applica- 
tion. ‘This, in my opinion, is the furthest we can 
go, without making greater account of translations 
than of the original, and showing more respect to 
the words AP idioms of Baya men, than to 
the instructions given by the unerring Spirit of | 


God. 


§ 2. Ir, in respect of any of the three ends 
above mentioned, former translators, on the most 
impartial examination, appear to have failed, shall 
we either copy or imitate their errors? When 
the question is thus put in plain terms, I do not 
know any critic that is hardy enough to answer in 
the affirmative. But we no sooner descend to par- 
ticulars, than we find that those very persons who 
gave us reason to believe that they agree with us 
_in the general principles, so totally differ in the 
application, as to show themselves disposed to 
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sacrifice all those primary objects im translating, to 
the phraseology of a favourite translator. Even 
Father Simon could admit that ct would be wrong 
to imitate the faults of Saint Jerom, and to pay 
greater deference to his authority than to the truth’. 
How far the verdicts he has pronounced on par- 
ticular passages in the several versions criticised 
by him, are consistent with this judgment, shall be 
shown in the sequel. 


§ 3. Bur, before I proceed farther, it may not 
be amiss to make some remarks on what appears 
‘to have been -Simon’s great scope and design in 
the Critical History; for, in the examination of 
certain points strenuously maintained by him, I 
shall chiefly be employed in this Dissertation. 
His opinions in what regards biblical criticism, 
have long had great influence on the judgment of 
the learned, both Popish and Protestant. His_ 
profound erudition in Oriental matters, joined with 
uncommon penetration, and, I may add, strong ap- 
pearances of moderation, have procured him, on 
this subject, a kind of superiority, which is hardly 
disputed by any. Indeed, if I had not read the 
answers made to those who attacked his work, 
which are subjoined to his Critical History, and 
commonly, if I mistake not, thought to be his, 
though bearing different names, I should not have 
spoken so dubiously of his title to the virtue of 


_ 2 En effet, il [Pagnin] auroit eu tort d’imiter les fautes de 
St. Jerome, et de deferer plus a l’autorité de ce pere, qu’ 3 
la verite. Hist. Crit. du Vieux Testament, liy. ii. ch. xx. 
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moderation. But throughout these tracts, I ac- 
knowledge, there reigns much of the illiberal 
spirit of the controvertist. None of the little arts, 
however foreign to the subject in debate, by 
which contempt and odium are thrown upon an 
adversary, are omitted. And, we may say with 
truth, that by assuming too high an ascendant 
over Le Clerc and his other antagonists, he has 
degraded himself below them, farther, I believe, 
than, by any other method, he could have so easily 
effected. 


y 4. [y regard to Simon’s principal work, which 
I have so often had occasion to mention, the Criti- 
cal History of the Old and New Testaments, its 
merit is so well known and established in the 
learned world, as to render it superfluous now to 
attempt its character. I shall only animadvert a_ 
little on what appear to me, after repeated peru- 
sals, to be the chief objects of the author, and on 
his manner of pursuing these objects. It will 
scarcely admit a doubt, that his primary scope, 
throughout the whole performance, is to repre- 
sent Scripture as, in every thing of moment, either 
unintelligible or ambiguous. His view in this is 
sufficiently glaring; it is to convince his readers 
that, without the aid of tradition, whereof the 
church is both the depositary and the interpreter, 
no one article of Christianity can, with evidence 
sufficient to satisfy a rational inquirer, be deduced 
from Scripture. A second aim, but in subordina- 
tion to the former, is to bring his readers to such 
an acquiescence in the Latin Vulgate, which he 
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calls the translation of the church, as to consider 
the deviations from it in modern ‘versions, from 
whatever cause they spring, attention to the mean- 
ing, or to the letter, of the original, as erroneous 
sa indefensible. 

The manner in which the first of these aims has 
been pursued by him, I took occasion to consider 
ina former. Dissertation *, to which I must refer 
my reader; [intend now to inquire a little into 
the methods by which he supports this secondary 
aim, the faithfulness of the Vulgate, and, if not its 
absolute perfection, its superiority, at Jeast to eve- 
- ry other attempt that has been made, in the Wes- 
tern churches, towards translating the Bible: 
This imquiry naturally falls in with the first part 
of my subject in the present Dissertation, in 
which I hope to show, to the satisfaction of the 
reader, that he might, with equal plausibility, have 
maintained the superiority of that version over 
every translation which ever shall, or can, be made 
of holy writ. 


§ 5. From the view which I have given of his 
design with respect to the Vulgate, one would 
naturally expect, that he must rate very highly 
the verdict of the council of ‘Trent, in favour of 
that version, that he must derive its excellence, 
as Others of his order have done, from immediate 
inspiration, and conclude it to be infallible. Had 
this been his method of proceeding, his book 


> Diss. II. § 1—17. 
VOL. IL. Jl 
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would have excited little attention from the be- 
ginning, except from those whose minds were 
pre-engaged on the same side by bigotry or iter- 
est, and would probably, long ere now, have been 
forgotten. What person of common sense m 
these days ever thinks of the ravings of Harduin 
the Jesuit, who, in opposition to antiquity and all 
the world, maintained, that the Apostles and 
Evangelists wrote in Latin, that the Vulgate was 
the original, and the Greek New Testament a ver- 
sion, and that consequently the latter ought to be 
corrected by the former, not the former by the 
Jatter, with many other absurdities *, to which 
Michaelis has done too much honour, in attempt- 
ing to refute them in his lectures ? 

But Simon’s method was, in fact, the reverse. 
The sentence of the council, as was hinted former- 
ly, he has explained in such a manner as to denote 
no more than would be readily admitted by every — 


@ Such as, that, except Cicero’s works, Pliny’s Natural His- 
tory, the Georgics, Horace’s Epistles, and a few others, all the 
ancient classics Greek and Latin are the forgeries of monks in 
the 13th century. Virgil’s Eneid is not excepted. This, ac- 
cording to him, was a fable invented for exhibiting the triumph 
of the church over the synagogue. ‘Troy was Jerusalem, in a 
similar manner, reduced to ashes after a siege. Eneas carrying 
his gods into Italy, represented St. Peter travelling to Rome 
to preach the gospel to the Romans, and there lay the founda- 
tions of the hierarchy. I heartily join in Boileau’s sentiment, 
(for of him it is told, if 1 remember right) “I should like much 
‘to have conversed with friar Virgil, and friar Livy, and friar 
‘¢ Horace ; for we see no such friars now.” 
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moderate and judicious Protestant. The inspira- 
tion of the translator he disclaims, and conse- 
quently the infallibility of the version. He as- 
cribes no superiority to it above the original. 
This superiority was but too plainly im “ied in 
the indecent comparison which Cardinal Ximenes 
made of the Vulgate as printed in his edition (the 
Complutensian) between the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint, to our Lord crucified between two 
thieves, making the Hebrew represent the harden- 
ed thief, and the Greek the penitent. Simon, on 
the contrary, shows no disposition to detract from 
. the merit either of the original, or of any ancient 
version; though not inclinable to allow more to 
the editions and transcripts we are at present pos- 
sessed of, than the principles of sound criticism 
appear to warrant. He admits that we have yet 
no perfect version of holy writ, and dces not deny 
that a better may be made than any extant*®. In 
short, nothing can be more ej;uitable than the 
general maxims he establishes. It is by this 
method that he insensibly gains upon his readers, 
insinuates himself into their good graces, and 
brings them, before they are aware, to repose an 
implicit confidence in his discernment, and to ad- 
mit, without examining, the equity of his particu- 
lar decisions. Now all these decisions are made 
artfully to conduct them to one point, which he is 
the surer to carry, as he never openly proposes it, 
namely, to consider the Vulgate as the standard, 
by a conformity to which, the value of every other 
version ought to be estimated. 


5 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liy. HI. ch. i. 
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§ 6. Iv consequence of this settled purpose, not 
declared in words, but, without. difficulty, discov- 
ered by an attentive reader, he finds every other 
version which he examines, either too literal or 
too loose, in rendering almost every passage 
which he specifies, according as it is more or less 
so, than that which he has tacitly made to serve 
as the common measure for them all. And though 
it is manifest, that even the most literal are not 
more blameably literal in any place than the Vul- 
gate is in other places; or even the most loose 
translations more wide of the sense than in some 
instances that version may be shown to be; he 
has always the address, to bring his readers (at 
least on their first reading his book) to believe. 
with him, that the excess, of whatever kind it be, 
is in the other versions, and not in the Vulgate. 
In order to this he is often obliged to argue from 
contrary topics, and at one time to defend a inode 
of interpreting which he condemns at another.- 
And though this inevitably involves him in contra- 
dictions, these, on a single, or even a second or 
third perusal, are apt to be overlooked by a reader 
who is not uncommonly attentive. ‘The inconsisten- 
cies elude the reader’s notice the more readily, 
as they are not brought under his view at once, 
but must be gathered from parts of the work not 
immediately connexed; and, as the individual pas- 
sages in question are always different, though the 
manner in which they are translated, and on which 
the criticism turns, is the same. Add to this, 
that our critic’s mode of arguing is the more 
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specious and unsuspected, because it is remark- 
ably simple and dispassionate. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, though it may be accounted a 
bold and even invidious undertaking, to re-ex- 
amine a few of the passages examined by Father 
Simon, that we may, if possible, discover whether 
there be reason for the charge of partiality and 
inconsistency, which has been just now brought 
against him. 


§ 7. Iv his examination of Erasmus’s version of 
the New Testament, he has the following obser- 
vation : “ Where we have in the Greek tov ‘ogco- 
© Sevtos tuov"Osov ev Suvape®, the ancient Latin 
‘interpreter has very well and literally rendered 
“it, qua predestinatus est filius Dei in virtule, 
“ which was also the version used in the Western 
“ churches before Saint Jerom, who has made no 
“ change on this place. I do not inquire whether 
“ that interpreter has read mgoogtodevtos as some! 
“believe: for predestinatus signifies no more 
“here than destinatus : and one might put in the 
“translation predestinatus, who read ‘ogiotertos, 
“as we read at present in all the Greek copies ; 
“and there is nothing here that concerns what 
“ theologians commonly call predestination. Eras- 
“ mus, however, has forsaken the ancient version, 
“and said, gue declaratus fut filius Dei cum po- 
“tentra. It is true, that many learned Greek 
“fathers have explained the Greek participle 
““oovatevtos by deyOevtos, axopavdertos ; that is, 


oo 


6 Rom. i. 4. 
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“ demonstrated or declared ; but an explanation is 
“ not a translation. One may remark, in a note, 
“that that is the sense which Saint Chrysostom 
“has given the passage, without changing the 
“ancient version, as it very well expresses the 
“energy of the Greek word, which signifies 


“ rather destinatus and definitus than declaratus?.” 
Thus far Simon. 

Admit that the Vulgate is here literal, since this 
critic is pleased to call it so; it is at the same 
time obscure, if not unmeaning. What the import 


7 On il y a dans le Grec, cov dgi6devtos swuov Ceov ev * 
Juveuet, ancien interprete Latin a fort bien traduit a la let- 
tre, qui pradestinatus est filius Dei in virtute ; et c’est méime 
la version qui étoit en usage dans les eglises d’Occident avant 
Saint Jerome, qui n’y a rien changé en cet endroit. Je 
n’examine point si cet interprete a la APOOMGEVTOS, COMME 
quelques uns le ¢royent: car predestinatus ne signifie en ce 
lieu-lA que destinatus ; et ainsi on a pu traduire predestinatus_ 
en lisant 6960evtos, comme on lit presentement dans tous les” 
exemplaires Grecs, et il ne s’agit nullement de ce que les theo- 
logiens appellent ordinairement predestination. Erasme cépen- 
dant s’est cloigné de cette ancienne version, ayant traduit que 
declaratus fuit filtus Dei cum potentia. 11 est vrai que plusieurs 
-doctes peres Grecs ont expiiqué le verbe Grec ége6derzog par 
deyvevtos, anogavidertos c’est-a-dire demontré ou declaré : 
mais une explication n’est pas une traduction. L’on peut mar- 
quer dans une note que c’est 1a le sens que Saint Chrysostome 
a donné a ce passage, sans changer pour cela la version an- 
cienne, qui exprime trésbien la force du mot Grec qui signifie 
platot destinatus, definitus que declaratus. Hist. Crit. des Ver- 
sions du N. T. ch. xxii. 7 
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of the word predestinated may be when, as he 
says, it has no relation to what divines call predes- 
tination, and consequently cannot be synonymous 
with predetermined, foreordained, he has not been 
so kind as to tell us, and it will not be in every 
body’s power to guess. For my part, I do not 
comprehend that curious aphorism as here appli- 
ed, 4n explanation is not a translation. ‘Yrans- 
lation is undoubtedly one species, and that both 
the simplest and the most important species, of 
explanation: and when a word is found in one 
language, which exactly hits the sense of a word 
in another language as used in a particular pas- 
sage, though*it should not reach the meaning in 
other places, it is certainly both the proper trans- 
lation, and the best explanation, of the word in 
that passage. 

And, for the truth of this sentiment, I am hap- 
py to have it in my power to add, that I have the 
concurrence of Mr. Simon himself most explicitly 
declared. Speaking of a Spanish translation of 
the Old Testament by a Portuguese Jew, which 
is very literal, as all Jewish translations are, he 
says*, “ This grammatical rigour does not often 
“suit the sense. We must distinguish between a 


8 Cette rigeur de grammaire ne s’accorde pas souvent avec 
le sens. Il faut mettre de la difference entre un dictionaire et 
une traduction. Dans le premier on explique les mots selon 
leur signification propre, au-lieu que dans l'autre il est quelque- 
fois necessaire de detourner les mots de leur significations 
propres et primitives, pour les ajuster aux autres mots 
avec lesquels ils sont joints. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. II. ch. xix. 
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“ dictionary and a translation. In the former, one 
“explains the words according to their proper 
“ signification, whereas, in the latter, it is some- 
“ times necessary to divert them from their prop- 
“ er and primitive signification, in order to adjust 
“them to the other words with which they are 
“ connected.” In another place®, “ He (Pagnin) 
‘“ has imagined that, in order to make a faithful 
“ translation of Scripture, it was necessary to fol- 
“ low the letter exactly, and according to the rigour 
“of grammar; a practice quite opposite to that 
“pretended exactness, because it rarely happens 
“that two languages agree in their idioms ; and 
“thus, so far from expressing his original in the 
“same purity wherein it is written, he disfigures 
“it, and spoils it of all its ornaments.” In the 
former of these quotations, the author shows that 
the literal method is totally unfit for conveying an 
author’s sense, and therefore ill suited for an- 
swering the first great end in translating ; and in 
the latter, that it is‘no better adapted either for 
doing justice to an author’s manner, or for pro- 
ducing a work which can be useful or agreeable, 
and therefore equally unfit for all the’ primary 


9 His’est imagin® que pour faire une traduction fidelle de 
rEcriture, il etoit necessaire de suivre la lettre cxactment et 
selon la rigeur de la grammaire ; ce qui est tout-a-fait opposé 
A cette prétendue exactitude, parce qu ‘il est rare que deux 
langues se rencontrent dans leurs fagons de parler: et ainsi, 
bien loin d’exprimer son original dans la méme pureteé qu’il est 
ecrit, il le défigure, et le depouille de tous ses ornemens. Hist. 
Critecm Vv. 'T’. liv. I cimine 
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purposes of translating. Had it been this author’s 
declared intention to refute his own criticism 
on the passage quoted from Erasmus, he could 
have said nothing stronger or more pertinent. 

I shall just add to his manner of reasoning on 
this subject, a particular example, which may 
serve as a counterpart to the remark on Erasmus 
above quoted. Speaking of the translators of 
Port Royal, he says”, “ They have followed the 
‘grammatical sense of the Greek text in translat- 
“ing John, xvi. 13. Jl vous fera entrer dans toutes 
“ les verites, as if this other sense, which is in the 
-“ Vulgate, and which they have put mto their 
“ note, 7 vous enseignera toute verite, did not an- | 
“ swer exactly to the Greek. But John Boys has 
“not thought the new translators worthy of ap- 
* prouadon for changing docebit, which is in our 
“ Latin edition, into another word. Vetus, says this 
“learned Protestant, docebit, non male, nam et 
“0 didasxay suo modo odnyet, et 0 odnyav suo modo 
* dudacxe.” Yet let it be observed, that here it is 
the new interpreters, and not the Vulgate, who 
very well express the energy of the Greek word, 
and that without either deserting the meaning or 
darkening it, as the Vulgate, in the former case, 


19 Ils ont suivi le sens grammatical du texte Grec en tra- 
duisant, 7 vous fera entrer, &c. comme si cet autre sens qui est 
dans la Vulgate, et qu’ils ont mit dans leur note, a vous 
enseignera, &c. ne repondoit pas exactement au Grec. Mais 
Jean Boys n’a pi approuver les nouveaux traducteurs, qui 
ont change docebit, qui est dans nétre edition Latine en un 
autre mot. Vetus, &c. Hist. Crit. de Versions du N. 'T. ch. 
XXXVI. 


VOL. IL. 3 
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has not scrupled to do. Here he has given, in- 
deed, the most ample scope for retorting upon the 
Vulgate, in his own words, that odjyec may indeed 
be explained by docebit, “ but an explanation is 
“ not a translation.” | 


§ 8. Bur this is not all. Our critic objects also 
to the freedom which Erasmus has taken in trans- 
lating the Greek preposition «vy in the forecited 
passage by the Latin cum. “ Besides,” says he”, 
“ although the Greek particle ev signifies, in the 
“style of the writers of the New Testament, 
“ which is conformable to that of the Seventy, iz 
‘and cum, it had been better to translate, as it is 
‘in the Vulgate, zn virtute, or 1 potentia, and to 
“write on the margin that im signifies also cum, 
“because there is but one single preposition 
“ which answers to them both in the Hebrew or 
“ Chaldaic language, with which the Greek of the 
“ New Testament often agrees, especially in this — 
“ sort of prepositions.” 

Now it is very remarkable, that there is nothing 
which he treats as more contemptible and even ab- 
surd in Arias Montanus, than this very attempt at 


no 


no 


11 De plus, bien que Ja particule Grecque ev signifie dans le 
stile des ecrivains du Nouveau Testament qui est conforme a 
celui des Septante, 7 et cum, il eit eté mieux de traduire, 
comme il ya dans la Vulgate in virtute ou im potentia, et de 
mettre a la marge que in signifie aussi cum ; parce qu’il n’y a 
qu’une seule preposition qui réponde a ces deux-la dans la lan- 
gue Ebraique ou Caldaique, a laquelle le Grec du N. T. est 
souvent conforme, sur-tout dans ces sortes de prepositions. N. 
alae c. XXil. | 
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uniformity, in translating the Hebrew prepositions 
and other particles. “Can one,” says he ”, “ give - 
“the title of a very exact interpreter, to a trans- 
“lator, who almost every where confounds the 
“sense of his text? In efféct, all his erudition 
“ consists in translating the Hebrew words hteral- 
“ly, according to their most ordinary signification, 
“ without minding whether it agree, or not, with 
“the context where he employs it. When the 
“ Hebrew words are equivocal, one ought, me- 
“ thinks, to have some regard to that signification 
“which suits them: in the places where they are 
“found; and it is ridiculous to assign them in- 


12 Peut on donner la qualité d’°interprete trés-exact a un tra- 
ducteur qui renverse presque partout le sens de son texte? En 
effet, toute son erudition consiste a traduire les mots Hebreux 
4 la lettre, selon leur signification la plus ordinaire, sans pren- 
dre garde si elle convient on non, aux endroits ou il Pemyloy. 
Quand les mots Hebreux sont equivoques, on doit, ce semble, 
avoir egard a la signification qui leur est propre selon les lieux 
ou ils se trouvent, et il est ridicule de mettre indifferement 
toute sorte de signification, soit qu’elle convienne, ou qu’elle 
ne convienne pas. Ce defaut est cependant repandu dans toute 
ja version d’? Arias Montanus, qui a fait paroitre en cela trés- 
peu de jugement. [la traduit, par example, presque en tous 
les endroits la preposition Ebraique al par la preposition Latine 
super: et cependant on sait, que cette preposition signifie dans 
VEbreu tantét super, tantét jucta, et quelquefois cum. . II a fait 
la méme chose 4 l’egard de la lettre Lamed, laquelle repond au 
pour des Francois, ou elle est une marque du datif. C’est ainsi 
qu’au chapitre premier de la Genese, verset sixieme, ou Pag- 
nin avoit traduit assez nettement Dividat aquas ab aquis, ila tra- 
duit sans aucun sens Dividat aquas ad aquas. Hist. Crit. du V. 
Beliv. lc se 
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“ differently every sort of signification suitable or 
“unsuitable. Yet this fault abounds in every 
“part of the version of Arias Montanus, who has _ 
“herein displayed very little judgment. He has, 
“ for example, translated, in almost every passage, 
“the Hebrew preposition al by the Latin super ; 
“ whereas it 1s well known that this preposition 
“signifies in Hebrew, sometimes super, some- 
“times jurta, sometimes cum. He has done the 
“ same in regard to the letter Lamed, which an- 
“swers to the French pour, where it is a mark of 
“the dative. Thus the words of Genesis, which 
“ Pagnin had rendered clearly enough Dividat 
“ aquas ab aquis, he has translated, micHOwe any 
“ meaning, Dividat aquas ad aquas.” 

Here in two parallel cases, for the question is 
the same in both, whether the sense or the letter 
merit-most the attention of the translator, or more © 
particularly, whether or not the prepositions of the 
original ought uniformly to be translated in the 
same way, without regard to the sense, our learn- 
ed critic has pronounced two sentences perfectly 
opposite to each other. This opposition is’ the 
more flagrant, as Arias had actually taken the 
method pitch Simon insists that Erasmus ought 
to have taken. He followed the letter in the 
text, and gave the meaning, by way of comment, 
on the ‘margin. ‘The second decision, however, 
we may reasonably conclude, is the decision of 
his judgment, as neither of the interpreters com- 
pared, Pagnin nor Arias, is a fayourite with 
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him; whereas the first is the decision merely 
of his affection, as Erasmus was opposed to the 
Vulgate. 


§ 9. In further confirmation of the judgment 
I have just now given, it may be observed that in 
every case wherein the Vulgate is not concerned, 
his verdict is uniform in preferring the sense to 
the letter. “ There is,” says he, “in this last 
“ revisal of the version of Geneva, 4lors on com- 
“menca d’appeller du nom de [’Eternel, which 
“yields an obscure and even absurd meaning. 
“Tt is indeed true that Aquila has translated 
“word for word after the same manner; but he 
“has followed literally the grammatical sense. 
“ Now, with the aid of a very slight acquaintance 
“with Hebrew, one might know that this phrase 
“appeller du nom signifies to invoke the name, 
“especially when the discourse is of God.” In 
like manner, when the Vulgate is concerned in 
the question, and happens to follow the sense in 
an instance wherein the version compared with it 
prefers the letter, we may be certain that our 
author’s decision is then for the sense. ‘The 


13 J] y a dans cette derniere revision [de la version de Ge- 
neve] {llors on commenca d’appeller du nom de (Eternel. Ce 
qui fait un sens obscur, et méme impertinent. II est bien vrai 
qu’ Aquila a traduit mot pour mot de la méme maniere : mais 
il asuivi 4 la lettre le sens grammatical, et pour peu qu’on 
ait la d’Ebreu, on sait que cette fagon de parler appeller du 
nom signifie invoquer le nom de quelqu’un, principalement 
quand il est parle de Dieu. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. If. ch. 
XX1V. 
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“ Seventy,” he tells us “, “have rendered Emxata- 
“ patos ov ano navtwv tav xtnvav, where we have 
“in the Vulgate, maledictus es inter omnia ani- 
“mantia: the Greek word azo, used by the Sep- 
“tuagint in this place, is unsuitable and nonsen- 
“sical.” Such is the sentence which our author 
invariably pronounces on this truly senseless mcde 
of translating. 

But still it is with a secret exception of all the 
instances wherein this senseless mode of translat- 
ing has been adopted by the Vulgate. For this 
adoption has instantly converted it into the only 
proper method, and the version which the plain 
sense of the passage indicates, must then be con- 
signed to the margin; for an explanation is not a 
translation. 


§ 10. To the preceding remarks, I shall sub- 
join two more of Father Simon on the version of 
Erasmus, in which he cannot indeed accuse that 
learned interpreter of departing further either 
from the letter, or from the sense, than the Vul- 
gate itself, but merely of leaving the Vulgate, 
and rendering the Greek word differently. Simon 
has in this cause a powerful ally, John Bois, 
canon of Ely, a man whom, not without reason, 
he extols for his learning and critical sagacity ; 


14 Les Septante ont traduit Exczatapatos Gv ano navtwr 
qwv xtnvwyv, ou il y a dans la Vulgate, Maledictus es inter om- - 
nia animantia: le mot Grec «ao, dont les Septante se sont 
servis en cet endroit n’y convient point, et ne fait aucun sens. 
Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. Il. ch. v. - 
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and one who had, besides, such an attachment to 
the Vulgate as exactly tallied with his own. For 
Bois, in every instance wherein the Vulgate is 
literal, finds a freer method loose, profane, and in- 
tolerable : and when the Vulgate follows more the 
sense than the letter, which is not unfrequently 
the case, no person can be.more decisive than he, 
that the literal method is servile, barbarous, un- 
meaning, and such as befits only a school-boy. 

But to return to Simon: “ Erasmus,” says he ', 
“rendered not very appositely obscurant what in 
“the Vulgate was exterminant, and in the Greek 
“apavigove., John Bois, who has defended in 
“this place the Latin interpreter, by the au- 
“thority of Saint Chrysostom, who explains the 
“verb apavilovor by diaptegovor, they corrupt, 
“ maintains that we ought to give this meaning to 
“the Latin verb exterminant. He condemns the 
“ new interpreters who have translated otherwise, 
“under pretence that this word is not good Latin. 
“ Parum foriasse eleganter,’ says he, “ verbum 
“ apavifover sic reddidit, sed apposite ut qui maz- 


15 I] n’étoit pas a propos qu’Erasme traduisit obscurant, ou 
ily a dans la Vulgate exterminant, et dans le Grec aegavetorvee 
(Mat. vi. 16.) Jean Bois qui a defendu en cet endroit l’inter- 
prete Latin par Pautorité de Saint Chrysostome, lequel explique 
le verbe aparvefovee par drapdeporves, corrompent, pretend qu’on 
doit donner ce sens au verbe Latin exterminant. 11 condamne 
les nouveaux interpretes qui ont traduit autrement sous pre- 
texte que ce mot n’est pas assez Latin. Si cette expression, 
dit-il, n’a rien d’elegant, au moins elle est trés-propre. Hist. 
Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxii. 
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“ame.” But how is the authority of Chrysostom 
concerned in the question? Chrysostom, indeed, 
affirms that apavifovor is in this place equivalent 
to diaptecgover, but says nothing at all of ezxter- 
minant, the only word about which we are in 
doubt. 

For my part, I believe I shall not be singular 
in thinking, that it is far from being apposite in 
the present application. “John Bois,” he says, 
“maintains that we ought to give the same mean- 
“ing with dcaptecgover to the Latin verb.” But 
is it in the power of John Bois, or of Richard 
Sinton, or of both, to give what sense they 
please to a Latin verb? On this hypothesis, m- 
deed, they may translate in any way, and defend 
any translation which they choose to patronize. 
But if, in Latin, as in all other languages, proprie- 
ty must be determined by use, the word extermi- 
nant is in this place, I say not inelegant, but — 
improper. It is not chargeable with inelegance, 
because used by good writers, but is charged with 
impropriety, because unauthorized in this accepta- 
tion. And even, if it should not be quite unexam- 
pled, it must be admitted to be obscure and in- 
definite, on account of the uncommonness of the 
application. 


§ 11. Tue other example follows *: “ Erasmus’ 
“ desertion of the ancient edition has often arisen 


%6 Cet Cloignement vient souvent de ce qu’il [Erasme] a cri 
que Vancienne edition n’est pas «assez Latine. Par example 
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“from the belief that the Latin was not pure 
“enough. For example, instead of saying nolutt 
consolari, he has said noluit consolationem admit- 
“tere. Yet consolari occurs in the passive in 
“some ancient authors. Besides, this great ex- 
“actness about the propriety of the Latin words 
in a version of the Scriptures is not always sea- 
sonable. The interpreter’s principal care should 
“be to express well the sense of the original.” 
True. But to express the sense well, and to 
give it in proper words, are, in my apprehension, 
very nearly, if not entirely, coincident. I admit, 
. Indeed (if that be the author’s meaning,) that it 
would not be seasonable to recur to circumlocu- 
tion, or to affected and far-fetched expressions, 
and avoid such as are simple and perspicuous, be- 
cause not used by the most elegant writers. But 
this is not the case here. The expression which 
Erasmus has adopted, is sufficiently plain and 
simple ; and, though consolari may sometimes be. 
found in a passive signification, there can be no 
doubt that the active meaning is far the more 
common. Now, to avoid even the slightest am- 
biguity in the version, where there is nothing 


66 


(dans Mat. ii. 18.) au lieu de noluit consolari, il a mis noluit 
consolationem admittere. On trouve cependant consolare au 
passif, dans d’anciens auteurs; outre que cette grande exacti- 
tude pour la proprieté des mots Latins, dans une version de 
PEcriture, n’est pas todjours de saison. L’on doit principale- 
ment prendre garde 4 bien exprimer le sens de Voriginal. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T’.. ch. xxii. 
VOL. Il. 33 
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ambiguous in the original, would be a sufficient 
reason with any man but an Arias or an Aquila, 
for a greater deviation from the form of the 
expression, than this can reasonably be ac- 
counted. 


§ 12. Tus critical historian is indeed so sensi-: 
ble of the futility of the greater part of his re- 
marks on the version of Erasmus, that he, in a 
manner, apologizes for it. “ This sort of altera- 
“ tions,” says he”, “ so frequent in Erasmus’s ver- 
“sion, is generally of no importance ; but it would 
“ have been more judicious to alter nothing in the 
“ancient interpreter of the church, but what it 
“was absolutely necessary to correct, in order 
“to render him more exact: and perhaps it 
“would have been better to put the corrections 
“in the margin in form of remarks.” This is a 
topic to which he is perpetually recurring. It 
was not unsuitable for one who thought as Father 
Simon seems sometimes to have done, to use this 
plea as an argument against making new transla- 
tions of the Bible into Latin : but it is not at, all 
pertinent to obtrude it upon the readers (as he 
often does,) in the examination of the versions 
actually made. The question, in regard to these, 


17 Ces sortes de changemens qui sont frequents dans la ver- 
sion d’Erasme, sont la pluspart de nulle importance; mais il 
étoit plus judicieux de ne changer dans l’ancien interprete de 
Veglise, que ce qu'il étoit il absolument necessaire de corriger, 
pour le rendre plus exact: et peut-etre méme étoit il mieux 
de mettre les corrections a la marge, en forme de remarque. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxii. 
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is, or ought to be, solely concerning the justness 
of the version. Nor is it easy to conceive another 
motive for confounding topics so different, but to 
excite such prejudices in the readers, as may pre- 
clude a candid examination. 

As to his critique upon the translation made by 
Erasmus, it appears to me, I own, exceedingly 
trifling. I believe every impartial reader will be 
disposed to conclude as much from the examples 
above produced. -And I cannot help adding, in 
regard to the whole of his criticisms on that 
version, with the exception of a very few, that 
- they are either injudicious, the changes made by 
the interpreter being for the better ; or frivolous, 
the changes being, at least, not for the worse. 
I admit a few exceptions. Thus, the cuz servio of 
the Vulgate, is preferable to the quem colo of 
Erasmus, as a version of © Aatgevw"’, and better 
suited to the scope of the passage. ectoveyour- 
tav de avtav™, could not have been more justly 
rendered than by the Vulgate, ministrantibus autem 
illis. The expression adopted by Erasmus, Cum 
autem illi sacrificarent, is like one of Beza’s 
stretches, though on a different side. Simon’s 
censure of this passage deserves to be recorded 
as an evidence of his impartiality, in his theolog- 
ical capacity at least, however much we may 
think him sometimes biassed as a critic. “ Eras- 
“mus,” says he*, “ has limited to the sacrifice, 


18 Rom. i. 9. 19 Acts, xiii. 2. 
20 I] a limité au sacrifice ou a l’action publique que les Grecs 
appellent liturgie, et les Latins messe, ce qu’on doit entendre’ 
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“or the public action which the Greeks call lit- 
“urgy, and the Latins mass, that which, in this 
“place, ought to’ be understood of the ministry 
“and functions in general, of the first ministers 
“of the church. He had, therefore, no reason 
“to reform the version of the ancient mterpre- 
“ter, who expresses, agreeably both to the 
“letter and to the sense, the Greek verb 
“ AEttovoyety.” 

Among the Romish translators into modern 
languages, Erasmus, ‘in this particular, soon had 
his imitators. Corbin, in his French version, ren- 
dered that passage, Eur celebrans le saint sacri- 


fice de la messe. After him, Father Veron, Les~ 


Apotres celebroient la messe au Seigneur. “ The 
“reason,” says Simon*!, “which Veron offers 
“for translating it in this manner, is because 
“the. Calvinists hat often asked him in what. 
“passage of Scripture it was mentioned that the . 
“ Apostles ever said mass.” This plea of Ve- 
ron is not unlike the mode of reasoning in his 
own defence, of which I had occasion formerly 


en ce lieu-la generalement du ministere et des fonctions des pre- 
miers ministres de l’eglise. Il.n’a donc pas euraison de reform- 
er la version de l’ancien interprete qui exprime tr.s-bi:n’a la 
lettre, et selon le sens, le verbe Grec Aetoveyery. Hist. Crit. 
des Versions du N. T. ch. xxiii. 


-*1 La raison qu'il apporte de sa traduction en cet endroit, est 
que les Calvinistes Ini avoient souvent demande en quel lieu de 
VEcriture il etoit marqué que les apdtres eussent dit la messe. 
Hise Crit. des Versions dw N. T. ch. xxxi. 
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to produce some examples from Beza*. That 
father, that he might not again be at a loss for 
an answer to such troublesome querists as he had 
found in those disciples of Calvin, was resolved 
that, whether the mass had a place in the orig- 
inal or not, or even in the Vulgate, it should 
stand forth conspicuous in his translation, so that 
no person could mistake it. The reader will not 
be surprised to learn, that he was a controvertist 
by profession, as appears from his addition in the 
title of his book, “ Docteur en Theologie, Predi- 
“ cateur et Lecteur du Roi pour les Controverses, 
. “ Depute par Nosseigneurs du Clerge, pour ecrire 
“ sur icelles.” And to show of what consequence: 
he thought these particulars were to qualify him 
as a translator, he observes in the preface *, that 
“the quality of-holy writ well deserves, on sever- 
“ al important accounts, that its translators should 
“be doctors in theology, and especially well 
“versed in controversies.” Simon’s observation 
on this sentiment, merits our utmost attention : 
“Tt is true,” says he 4, “ that it were to be wish- 
“ed that those who meddle with translating the 
“ Bible, were learned in theology ; but it should 
“ be another sort of theology than the controver- 


22 Diss. X. Part V..§ 5, 6. 9. 


23 La qualité de l’Ecriture sainte merite bien aussi pour di- 
vers chefs que ses traducteurs soient docteurs en theologie, et 
bien verséz specialement aux controverses. Ibid. 


24 Tl est vrai qu'il seroit 4 desirer que ceux qui se mélent 
de traduire la bible fussent sgavans dans la theologie : mais ce 
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“sial ; for it frequently happens, that controvertists 
“discover in the Bible things not in it, and that 
“they limit the significations of the words by 
_“ their own ideas.” 


§ 13. Bur, to return to the detection I have 
attempted of Simon’s partiality as a critic, and of 
the contradictory arguments in which he is often 
involved by. it; we should think him sometimes 
as much attached to the letter, and even to the 
arrangement of the words in the original, as any 
deveter of the synagogue; and at other times 
disposed to allow great freedoms in both res- 
pects. When we examine into the reason of 
this inconsistency, we always find that the former 
is a prelude to the defence of the Vulgate in 
general, or of some obscure and barbarous ex- 
pression in that version: the latter is often, but | 
not always, in vindication of something in the 
Vulgate, expressed more freely than perhaps was 
expedient, or, at least, necessary ; for there are 
ereat inequalities in that translation. I say, in 
this case, often, but not always ; because, as was 
hinted before, when there is no scope for party- 
attachment, his own good sense determines him 
to prefer those who keep close to the meaning, 
before those who keep close to the letter. 


doit étre une autre theologie que celle qui regarde la contro- 
verse ; car il arrive souvent que les controversistes voyént dans 
la bible des choses qui n’y sont point, et qu’ils en Jimitent quel- 
quefois les mots selon leurs idées. Hist. Crit. des Versions du 


N. T. ch. xxxi. 
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“ It flows,” says he*”, “from want of respect 
“for the writings of the Apostles, to transpose the 
“order of their words, under pretence that this 
“ transposition forms a clearer and more natural 
“sense. This may properly be remarked, but it 
“is not allowable to make such a change in the 
“text.” Again”: “ People of sense will prefer 
“the barbarism of the ancient Latin edition to 
“the politeness of Erasmus, because it is no 
“fault, in an interpreter of Scripture, to follow 
“closely his original, and to exhibit even its 
“transpositions of words. If the interpreter of 
“the church does not employ Latin terms sufli- 
“ciently pure, it is because he is determined to 
“ render faithfully the words of his original. It is 
“easy to remedy, by short notes, such pretended 
“ faults.” 

* The preceding observations and reasoning he 
has himself answered m another place, in a way 


35 Ce n’est pas aussi avoir assez de respect pour les ecrils 
des apotres, que de transposer |’ordre des mots sous pretexte 
que cette transposition forme un sens plus net et plus naturel. 
I] est bon de le remarquer; mais il n’est pas permis de faire 
ce changement dans le texte. Hist. Crit. des. Com’s du N. T. 
Chaglx. 


26 Les gens de bon sens prefercront la barbarie de l’ancienne 
edition Latine a la politesse d’Erasme, parceque ce n’est pas un 
defaut dans un interprete de ’Ecriture de suivre fidelement 
son original, et d’en representer jusqu-aux byperbates. Si 
l'interprete de Veglise ne s’explique pas en des terms Latins 
assez purs, c’est qu’il s’est attaché a rendre fidelement les mcts 
de son original. Il est ais¢ de remedicr aces pretendus de- 
fauts par des petites notes. 
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that is quite satisfactory. “A translator of Serip- 
“ ture,” says he *’, “ought to take care not to attach 
“himself entirely to the order of the words in 
Ee original ; otherwise, it will be impossible 
“for him to avoid falling into ambiguities; be- 
“cause the. languages do not accord with each 
“other in every thing.” Again *: “ A translator 
“ought not simply to count the words; but he 
“ ought, besides, to examine in what manner they 
“may be joined together, so as to form a good 
“meaning; otherwise his translation will be puer- 
“ ile and ridiculous.” In ancther place he is still 
more indulgent”: “One ought, doubtless, to 
“consider the difference of the languages: our 
“manners and our expressions do rot suit those 


27 Un traducteur de l’Ecriture doit prendre garde a ne s’at- 
tacher pas entierement a l’ordre des mots qui est dans origins 


al; autrement il sera impossible qu'il ne tombe dans des equiv-. 


* 


oques, parce que les langues ne se rapportent pas en tout les - 


unes aux autres. Hist. CritodaV 1. liseli chain 


28 Un traducteur ne doit pas compter simplement les mots ; 
mais il doit de-plus examiner, de quelle maniere on les peut 
joindre ensemble pour former un bon sens ; autrement sa tra- 
duction sera pucrile et ridicule. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. I. 
ch. xx. 


79 On doit 4 la ver:t* considerer la difference de langues, nos 
manieres et nos expressions ne s’accordant point avec celles des 
anciens peuples d Orient. Sur ce pied-la je conviens, avec le 
P. Amelote, quwil n’a pas eté necessaire quwil employat la con- 
jonction e¢ dans tous les endroits ou elle se trouve dans le 


Nouveau Testament, parce que cette repetition nous choque, 


aussi bien que ces autres particules, voila, donc, or, parce que. 
Je suis m’me persua lé qwil en a pi substituer d@’autres en leur 
place. Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxxiil. ~ 
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“of the ancient Orientals. For this reason, I 
“agree with Father Amelote, that it was not ne- 
“ cessary that he should employ the conjunction 
“and in all the places where it is found in the 
“ New Testament, because this repetition shocks 
“us; as do also these other particles, behold, 
“ now, then, because. I am convinced that Ame- 
“lote did right in substituting others in their 
“stead,” 

If it should be asked, Why does not Simon en- 
join rather, in those places, to trace the letter, 
at all hazards, in the text, and recur to the margin, 


- his never-failipg resource on other occasions, for 


what regards the meaning? I know no pertinent 
answer that can be given, unless that, in the 
places just now quoted, he is not engaged in de- 
fending the obscurities, and even the nonsense, of 
the Vulgate, against the plain sense of other ver- 
sions. 


§ 14. To those above cited, I shall add but a 
few other specimens. “It is,” says he *, “much 
“ more proper, in a translation of the sacred books 
“into the vulgar tongue, to attach one’s self, as 
“much as possible, to the letter, than to give 
“meanings too free in quitting it.” Again*: 


30 |] est bien plus a propos dans une traduction des livres 
sacrés en langue vulgaire, de s’attacher a la lettre autant qu’il 
est possible, que de donner des sens trop libres en la quittant. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 

51 On doit avoir ce respect pour les livres sacrés qui ne peu- 
vent étre traduits trop a la lettre, pourveu qu’on se fasse en- 
tendre. Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. 'T. ch. xxiv. 
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“ This respect is due to the sacred books, which 
“cannot be too literally interpreted, provided 
“they be made intelligible”’ This sentiment 
appears moderate, on a general view; yet, when 
applied to particular cases, it will not be found to 
be that author’s sentiment. And, what may be 
thought more extraordinary, this rule of his will be 
found to require, when judged by his own criti- 
cisms, both too much, and too little. 

First, it requires too much; because it implies 
that we are never to forsake the letter, unless 
when, by adhering to it, the expression might be 
rendered unintelligible. Yet, in a quotation lately 
given from that author, he admits, that the parti- 
cles and, behold, now, then, because, may be either 
omitted or changed, and that not on account of 
their hurting the sense, which they rarely do, but 
expressly, because the frequent recurrence of. 
such words shocks us, that is, offends, our ears. . 
An additional evidence of the same thing is, the 
exception he takes to Munster’s translation, 
which he declares to be too literal, and conse- 
quently rude, though, at the same time, he ac- 
knowledges it to be sufficiently intelligible *. 
The sacred books, then, may be too literally in- 
- terpreted, though they be made intelligible. As- 
sertions more manifestly contradictory it is im- 
possible to conceive. 


52 Quoique sa version soit assez intelligible, elle a neanmoins 
quelque chose de rude, parce qu’elle suit trop la lettre du texte 
Ebreu. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. I. ch. xsi. . 
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Secondly, the rule he has given us requires too 
little ; because it evidently implies that the letter 
ought to be deserted, when to do so is necessary 
for expressing the sense perspicuously. Now, if 
that had been uniformly our critic’s opinion, we 
should never have had so many recommendations 
of the margin for correcting the ambiguities, false 
meanings, and no meanings, which a rigorous ad- 
herence to the letter had brought into the text of 
the Vulgate, and which he will not permit to be 
changed in other versions. 


§ 15. I Have already given it as my opinion, 
that Father Simon’s sentiments on this subject, © 
when unbiassed by any special purpose, were ra- 
tional and liberal. Ihave given some evidences 
of this, and intend here to add a few more. 
Speaking of the Greek’ version of the Old Tes- 
‘tament, by Aquila the Jew, he says *, “ One can- 
“not excuse this interpreter’s vicious affectation 
“ (which St. Jerom has named xaxofydAca, or ridicu- 
“ lous zeal,) in translating every word of his text 
“ entirely by the letter, and in so rigid a manner, 
“as to render his version altogether barbarous.” 
Again**: “The Seventy, who translate the 


33 On ne peut pas excuser cet interprete d’une affectation 
vicieuse (que St. Jerome a nommé xaxofniay, ou zele ridi- 
cule) d’autant qu’il a traduit chaque mot de son texte entiere- 
ment a la lettre, et d’une maniere si rigoureuse, que cela 
a rendu sa version tout-a-fait barbare. Hist. Crit. du V. T. 
liv. Il. 

34 Les. Septante qui traduisent souvent l’Ebreu trop a la 
lettre, et quelquefois mime sans pre.dre garde au sens, ne 
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“ Hebrew often too literally, and sometimes even 
“without attending to the sense, do not always 
“exactly hit the meaning; and they render 
“themselves obscure, by an excessive attach- 
“ment to the letter.’ Of Arias’ translation he 
says °°: “It is true, that this version may be use- 
“ful to those who are learning Hebrew, because 
“it renders the Hebrew word for word, accord- 
“ ing to the grammatical sense; but I do not think 
“ that one ought therefore to give Anas Montanus 
“the character of a most faithful interpreter ; 
“on the contrary, one will do him much more 
“ justice, in naming him @ most trifling inter- 
“meter.” 

Agreeably to this more enlarged, and, indeed, 
more accurate way of thinking, the critic did not 
hesitate to pronounce this expression of Munster : 
Fructificate et augescite, et tmplete aquas in fretis, 
much inferior to that of the Vulgate, hie et 
multiplicamini, et implete aguas maris®. I am 
of the same opinion as to the passages compared, 
though I have no partiality to the Vulgate. Yet, 


font pas toujours un choix exact du veritable sens, et ils se 
rendent obscurs, pour s’attacher trop a la lettre. Hist. Crit. 
du Vie hy. Te eax. 


35 Il est vrai que cette version peut etre utile a ceux qui 
veulent apprendre la langue Ebraique, parce qu’elle rend 
’Hebreu mot pour mot, et selon le sens grammatical: mais je 
ne crois pas qu’on doive donner pour cela a Arias Montanus 
la qualité de fidissimus interpres: au contraire, ou lui fera 
beaucoup plus de justice, en le nommant ineptissamus anterpres. 
Hist, Crit. du V. 1. livaiech. xx. 


36 Gen. ij. 22. Hist. Crit. da V. T. liv. IL. ch. xxi. 
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by Simon’s rule, above quoted, Munster’s version 
here ought to be preferred. Jt is equally intelligi- 
ble, and more literal. Nor is the word fructificate 
more exceptionable in point of Latinity, than 
many words in the Vulgate which he strenuously 
defends ; accusing those who object to them, of 
an excess of delicacy, but ill suited to the sub- 
ject. His friend, the canon of Ely, if it had been 
a term of the ancient interpreter, would have told 
us boldly, and in my opinion, with better reason 
than when he so expressed himself, Parum for- 
tasse eleganter verbum 115 pheru, sic reddidit ; 
.. sed apposite, ut qui maxime. The same fault, of 
being too literal, and sometimes tracing etymol- 
ogies, he finds in Beza. “ What has often de- 
“ ceived Beza,” says he*’, “and the other trans- 
“Jators of Geneva, is their thinking to render 
“the Greek more literally, by attaching them- 
“selves to express etymologies. ‘They have not 
“ considered that it 1s proper only for school-boys 
“to translate in this manner.” To these let me 
add the testimony of his apologist, Hieronymus 
Le Camus*®: “ When they render the Hebrew, 


37 Ce qui a souvent trompe Beze et les autres traducteurs 
de Geneve, c’est qu’ils ont cra rendre les mots Grecs plus a 
la lettre, s’ils s’attachoient a exprimer jusqu’aux etymologies. 
Ils n’ont pas consideré qu’il n’y a que des ecoliers qui soient 
capables de traduire de cette maniere. Hist. Crit. des Ver- 
sions du N. T’. ch. xxxvi. 

38 Quando verba Ebraica ita reddunt, ut verbum de verbo 
exprimant, minus Grecé loquuntur; et hoc Simonius vocavit 
xanoeniway, seu pravam affectationem Judzis interpretibus 


eo 
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“word for word, they do not speak pure Greek. 
“This Simon calls xaxofnAva, or a vicious affecta- 
“ tion familiar to Jewish interpreters, and occurring 
“ sometimes in the Septuagint. Thus, when they 
“turn some prepositions from Hebrew into Greek, 
“ they retain the Hebrew idiom ; for example, in 
“ Hebrew, the comparative is expressed by the 
“ preposition min, which the Seventy, and Aquila, 
“often render azo, from; in which case, this 
“ xaxofndca darkens the sense.” Was there none 
of this xaxofjdca then, in using the preposition in 
(where the idiom of the Latin, and the sense of 
the, expression, required cum,) in the phrase zn 
virtute of the Vulgate® ? 


§ 16. Bur itis certain that, whatever were his 
general sentiments on the subject, he no sooner 
descended to particular instances, than he patron- 
ized: the free, or the literal, manner, just as the - 
one, or the other, had been followed by the Vul- 
gate. If he had said; in so many words, that the 
example of the ancient interpreter was a sufficient 
reason, the question would have been more sim- 


familiarem, que etiam interdum in septuaginta interpretibus 
occurrit. Sic dum quasdam prepositiones ex Ebreo faciunt 
Grecas, retinent dictionem Ebraicam: exempli causa, sermo 
Ebraicus comparativum exprimit per mim quod 70 cum Aquila 
haud infrequenter reddunt azo ab. Tune ista zxaxogydia sen- 
sum efficit obscurum. Hier. le Cam. De Responsione Vossii, 
edit. Edinb. 1685, p. 50. 


39 Rom. i. 4. See § 7. of this Dissertation. 


— 
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ple. But, whatever weight this sentiment might 
have had with Romanists, to whom that version 
serves as a Standard, it could not surely have had 
influence enough on Protestants, to make them 
sacrifice what they judged to be the sense of the 
unerring Spirit, in deference to the discovered 
mistakes of a fallible translator. It was, there- 
fore, of importance to Father Simon, for the con- 
viction of his Protestant readers, to show, from 
the authentic principles of criticism, that, in every 
thing material, the old translator had judged bet- 
ter than any of the later imterpreters: and, in 
‘ prosecution of-this momentous point, [ have given | 
a specimen of his wonderful versatility in argu- 
ing. That I may not be misunderstood, I must at 
the same time add, that he does not carry his 
partiality so far, as to refuse acknowledging, in 
the Vulgate, a few slips of no consequence, and 
no wise affecting the sense. ‘To have acted other- 
wise, would have been too inartificial in that critic, 
as it would have exposed the great object of his 
treatise too much. Some concessions it was 
necessary that he should employ, as an expedient 
for gaining the acquiescence of his readers in 
points incomparably more important. 


\ 


§ 1%. I sHaut now finish what I have to remark 
upon his criticisms, with some reflections on those 
words which, in consequence of the frequency of 
their occurrence, both in the .Vulgate, and in 
ancient ecclesiastical writers, he considers as 
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consecrated, and as therefore entitled to be pre- 
ferred to other words, which are equally signifi- 
cant, but have not had the same advantage of 
antiquity, and theological use. I readily admit 
the title claimed in behalf of such words, when 
they convey exactly the idea denoted by the orig- 
inal terms, and are neither obscure nor am- 
biguous: nay, I do not object even to their 
ambiguity, when the same ambiguity is in the 
original term. And this is, in my epinion, the 
utmost which ought to be either demanded on 
one side, or yielded on the other. If, on account 
of the usage of any former interpreter, I admit 
words which convey not the same idea with the 
original, or which convey it darkly, or which con- 
vey also other ideas that may be mistaken for the 
true, or confounded with it; I make a sacrifice of 
the truths of the Spirit, that I may pay a vain 
compliment to antiquity, in adopting its phraseol-— 
ogy, even when it may mislead. That the words 

themselves be equally plain and pertinent with 
any other words which might occur, appears to 
me so reasonable a limitation to the. preference 
granted in favour of those used in any former ver- 
sion, that, if the bare stating of the matter, as is 
done above, be not sufficient ; I do not know any 
topic by which I could convince persons who are 
of a different opinion. But, perhaps, it will an- 
swer better to descend to particulars. It is only 
thus a person can be assured of making ~himself 
thoroughly understood. 
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§ 18. Simon, speaking of the Lutheran and Port 
Royal versions, says *’, “ Neither of them retains 
“almost any thing of that venerable and quite 
“divine appearance which Scripture has in the 
“ original languages. One does not find, in these 
“ versions, that simplicity of style which is dif- 
“ fused through the writings of the Apostles and 
« Evangelists. This appears from the first words 
“ of the translation of Mons, where we read, La 
« genealogie de Jesus Christ : in effect, the two 
* Latin words, liber generationis, answering to 
“two others in the Greek, signify genealogy. 
__ “ But an interpreter, who chooses to preserve that 
“simple air ‘which the sacred books have in the. 
“ original tongues, will rather translate, simply, 
“ the book of the generation. He will remark, at 
“the same time, on the margin, that in the style 
“of the Bible, one calls BiBAos yveveceas, what 


40 Les uns et les autres ne retiennent presque rien de cet air 
venerable et tout divin que l’Ecriture a dans les langues origi- 
nales. On n’y trouve point cette simplicité de stile qui est 
repandue dans les ecrits des Evangelistes et des Apdtres.— 
Cela paroit dés les premiers mots de la traduction de Mons, 
ou nous lisons, la genealogie de Jesus Christ: et en effet ces 
deux mots Latins, liber generationis, qui repondent a deux 
autres qui sont dans le Grec, signifient genealogie. Mais un 
interprete qui voudra conserver cet air simple que les livres 
sacres ont dans les langues originales, aimera mieux traduire 
simplement le livre de la generation. Il remarquera en 
méme tems a la marge, que dans le stile de la bible on 
appelle @c8i0¢ yevedews ce que les Grecs nomment yevexdopia, 
genealogie ; que les Apodtres ont pris cette expression de 
la version Grecque des Septante, qui ont ainsi interpreté le 
sepher-toldoth des Ebreux. Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. 
ch. xxxv. 
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“the Greeks name yeveadoyia, genealogy ; that 
“the Apostles have adopted this expression from 
“ the Greek version of the Seventy, who have thus 
“ expressed the sepher-toldoth of the Hebrews.” 
Now it may be observed, that Simon himself 
speaks of it as unquestionable, that genealogie 
expresses the meaning. But he objects, that it 
is not so simple an expression as le livre de la 
generation. If he had called it too learned a 
term for ushering in so plain a narrative as the 
Gospel, I should have thought the objection plau- 
sible. But when he speaks of simplicity, I am 
afraid that he has some meaning to that word 
which I am not acquainted with. I should never 
imagine, that of different ways of expressing the 
same idea, supposing the expressions in other 
respects equal, that should be accounted the least 
simple, which: is in the fewest words. Or, if the 
phrase, le: livre de la generation, do not derive its — 
superior simplicity from its being more complex ; 
does it derive that quality from its being more 
obscure than la genealogie ? I have been accus- 
tomed to consider plainness, rather than. obscurity, 
as characteristic of simplicity. And, indeed, the 
chief fault I find in the former of these expres- 
sions, is its obscurity. The word livre is here 
used in a sense which it never has in French ; as 
much may be said of the word generation : and 
consequently the phrase does not convey intelligi- 
bly the idea of the writer, or, indeed, amy idea 
whatever. Our author’s answer to this is : ‘ Give 
‘the sense on the margin ;’ that is, in other words, 
give the etymology of the phrase in the text, and 
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the translation in the margin. Is not this the very 
method taken by Arias Montanus, whom our critic 
has, nevertheless, treated very contemptuously ° 
Is not this hunting after etymological significa- 
tions, the very hing he coridemns so peerely 
in Beza, and some citer modern interpreters 
And where is the difference, whether the expres- 
sion to be explained, be a a phrase or a compound 
word: for a compound word is no other than a 
contracted phrase? I eveadoyia is but two words, 
yeveas hoyos, contracted into one. ‘This our 
author admits to be a just (and, I add, a literal) 


- version of sepher toldoth. Now, if the E:vangel- 


f= 


ist had employed this, instead of PuBdos yeve- 
eas, Simon would have had the same reason 
for insisting that it ought to be rendered, in 
the text, a arole be la generation, and that the 
meaning should be explained in the margin. 
eines, indeed, this way of interpreting, 
by tracing the etymology, is proper, because 
sometimes it conveys the sense with sufficient 
perspicuity, and with as much brevity as the 
language admits: but this is not the case always. 
Every body will allow, that gAydove: could not 
be more justly rendered than lovers of pleasure, 
or pthoteot, than lovers of God. But cuxomartac 
is much better translated false accusers, than 
wnformers concerning figs; gthocogot, philoso- 
phers, than lovers ofi wisdom. ‘The apostolical 
admonition *, Baewete pon tis “vuas sotae ‘o 


41 Col. ii. 8. 


A 
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cviayayav dia ts pthocogias, is certainly better 
rendered, Beware lest any man _ seduce you 
through philosophy, than, Beware lest any man 
carry you off a prey, through the love of wisdom ; 
which, though it traces the letter, does not give 
the sense. Yet, in these cases, the terms may be’ 
pertinently explained in the margin, as well as in 
that mentioned by the critic. Now, to qualify one 
for the office of interpreter, it is requisite that he 
be capable of giving the received use of the 
phrases, as well as of the compound words, and 
of the compound words, as well as of the simple 
words. 

There are cases in which I have acknowledged, 
that recourse to the margin is necessary ; but 
such cases are totally different from the present, 
as will appear to the satisfaction of any one who 


has attended to what has been said”, on that | 


subject. But the method, so often recommended 
by Simon, is, in my apprehension, the most 
bungling imaginable. It is unnaturally to disjoin 
two essential parts of the translator’s business, 
the interpretation of words, and the interpretation 
of idioms, or phrases, alloting the text, or body 
of the book, for the one, and reserving the mar- 
gin for the other. In consequence of which, 
the text will be often no better than a collection 
of riddles, or what is worse, a jargon of unmean- 
ing words ; whilst that which alone deserves the 
name of interpretation, will be found in the mar- 


gin. ‘This naturally suggests a query, Whether 


42 Diss. If. Part I. § 5. Diss. VI!I. throughout. 
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the text might not as well be dispensed with 
altogether ; as it would only serve to interrupt 
a reader’s progress, distract his attention, and 
divide his thoughts ? ‘T’o this let me add another 
query, Whether there be any thing in the trans- 
lations of Aquila, Malvenda, Arias Montanus, 
Pagnin, and Beza (for they all incur this stigma 
from our author, when they translate more lit- 
erally than the Vulgate,) which better deserves 
the denomination of a school-boy’s version, than 
that which the author, in this place, so strongly 
patronizes ? 


¢ 

§ 19. I opsrrvep, that compound words are 
nearly on the same footing with such phrases 
as fuBdos yvevecews. ‘This holds more manifcstly 
in Hebrew, where the nouns which are said, by 
their grammarians, to be in statu constr ucto, are, 
in effect, compound terms. ‘l'o combine them 
the more easily, a change is, in certain cases, 
made on the letters of the word which we should 
call the governing word; and when there is no 
change in the letters, there is often, by the Ma- 
soretic reading, a change in the vowel-points to 
facilitate the pronunciation of them as one word. 
In this way, sepher-ioldoth is as truly one com- 
pound word in Hebrew, as yveveadoyia is in Greek, 
and of the same signification. There is a similar 
idiom in the French language, for supplying 
names, by what may be termed, indifferently, 
phrases, or compound nouns. Such are, gens 
@armes, jet Weau, aide de camp. We should 
think a translator had much of the zaxofydca, 
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the vicious affectation so oft above mentioned, 
who should render them into English, people of 
arms, cast of water, help of field. Another evi- 
dence that this may justly be regarded as a kind 
of composition in Hebrew, is that, when there is 
occasion for the affix pronouns, though their con- 
nection be in strictness with the first of the two 
terms, they are annexed to the second, which 
would be utterly repugnant to their syntax, if 
both were not considered as making but one 
word, and, consequently, as not admitting the 
insertion of a pronoun between them. ‘Thus, 
what is rendered®, his idols of silver, and his 
idols of gold; if the two nouns in each phrase 
were not conceived as combined into one com- 
pound term, ought to be translated, idols of his 
silver, and idols of his gold, \505 SON AN IM 
*5N FN), which is not according to the genius 
of that language, for the affix pronouns are never 
transposed. | 

But when the words are considered in this 
(which I think is the true) light, as one compound 
name, there is the same reason for rendering them 
as our interpreters have done, that there would 
be to render “97 gidavteanta avtov, his love to 
men, and not love to his men. In the same man- 
ner, 3) Ha’ shem kodshi, is my holy name, 
wD IT har kodshi, my holy mountain, and Tp 
je” shemen kodshi, my holy oil. These, if we 
should follow the letter in translating them, or, 
which is the same thing, trace the form of the 


43 Isaiah, ii. 20. 
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composition, must be, the name of my holiness, 
the mountain of my holiness, and the oil of my 
holiness. In translating P18 1728“ elohe tsidk, 
rendered, in the common version, O God of my 
righteousness, I see no occasion, with Dr. ‘Taylor, 
to make a stretch to find a meaning to the word 
answering to righteousness ; the word, agreeably 
to the Hebrew idiom above exemplified, has there 
manifestly the force of an epithet, and the ex- 
pression implies no more than my righteous God. 
In this way JY’IPp OY* gham kodshecha (which 
is exactly similar,) translated in the English Bible, 
after Tremellius, and much in the manner of 
Arias, the people of thy holiness, is rendered in the 
Vulgate, and by Houbigant, populum sanctum 
tuum, thy holy people, and to the same purpose 
by Castalio and the translator of Zuric. This 
‘ very thing, therefore, that the Seventy did not 
render sepher-toldoth, yeveadoyta, to which it lit- 
erally, and in signification, answers, but /6A0os 
yéveoeas, is an example of that xaxofyAva, of which 
Jerom justly accuses them, and which Simon ney- 
er fails to censure with severity, in every transla- 
tion where he finds it, except the Vulgate. As 
this phrase, however, in consequence of its intro- 
duction by these interpreters, obtained a curren- 
cy among the Hellenist Jews, and was quite 
intelligible to them, being in the national idiom, 
it was proper in the Evangelist, or his translator, 
to adopt it. The case was totally different with 
those for whom the Latin version was made, 


#t Psalm ay. 1. - 45 [saiah, lxiii. 18. 
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whose idiom the words liber generationis, did not 
suit, and to whose ears they conveyed only un- 
meaning sounds. 


§ 20. I wave never seen Mr. Simon’s French 
translation of the New Testament from the Vul- 
gate, but I have an English version of his version, 
by Wilham Webster, curate of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West. The English translator professes, in 
his dedication, to have translated literally from the 
French. Yet Matthew’s Gospel begins in this 
manner: The genealogy of Jesus Christ. If Mr. 
Webster has taken the freedom to alter Simon’s 
phrase, he has acted very strangely, as it is hardly 
in the power of imagination to conceive a good 
reason for turning that work (which is itself but a 
translation of a translation) into English ; unless 
to show, as nearly as possible, that emment critic’s 
manner of applying his own rules, and to’ let us 
into his notions of the proper method of translat- 
ing holy writ. And if, on the other hand, Simon 
has actually rendered it in French, La genealogie, 
it isno less strange that, without assigning a reason 
for his change of opinion, or so much as mention- 
ing, in the preface, or in a note, that “he had 
changed it, he should employ an expression which 
he had, in a work of high reputation, censured with 
so much severity in another”. 


46 | have, since these Dissertations were finished, been 
fortunate enough to procure a copy of Simon’s French 
translation of the New Testament ; from which | find that his 
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§ 21. Now if, from what has been said, it be 
evident, that his own principles, explicitly de- 
clared in numberless parts of his book, as well as 
right reason, condemn the servile method of 
tracing etymologies in words or phrases (for 
there is no material difference in the cases,) 
to the manifest injury of perspicuity, and, conse- 
quently, of the sense; I know no tolerable plea 
which can be advanced in favour of such phrases, 
unless that to which he often recurs in other 
cases, consecration by long use. “ Why,” he asks”, 
speaking of the Port Royal translation, “have 
“they banished from this version many words 


English translator has not misrepresented him. Without any 
apology either in the preface or in the notes, he adopts the 
very expression which he had in so decisive a manner con- 
demned in the Gentlemen of Port Royal. Nay, so little does ~ 
he value the rule which he had so often prescribed to others, 
to give a literal version in the text, and the meaning in the 
margin, that in most cases, as in the present, he reverses it; 
he gives the meaning in the text, and the literal version in 
the margin. I think that, in so doing, he judges much better ; 
but, if further experience produced this alteration in his senti- 
ments, it is strange that he seems never to have reflected that 
he owed to the public some account of so glaring an inconsis- 
tency in his conduct; and to those translators whose judgment 
he had treated with so little ceremony, an acknowledgment 
of his error. Simon’s translation is, upon the whole, a good 
one, but it will not bear to be examined by his own rules and 
maxims. 

47 Pourquoi a-t-on banni plusieurs mots qu’un long usage 
a autorizés, et qui ont été, pour ainsi dire, canonises dans les 
eglises d’Occident? Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. 
ww: § 
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“which long use has authorized, and which have 
“been, so to speak, canonized in the Western 
“ churches °”? He does not, indeed, plead this 
in defence of the words liber generationis, though, 
in my opinion, the most plausible argument 
he had to offer. But, as it is a principal topic 
with him, to which he often finds it necessary 
to recur, it will require a more particular exami- 
nation. 


§ 22. “ Wuere we have, in the Greek,” says 
he *, “evayyedfovtas, and in the Vulgate evan- 
“ gelicantur, Erasmus has translated, “ Letum | 
“evangelit accipiunt nunttum. He explains, by 
“ several words, what might have been rendered 
“by one only, which is not, indeed, Latin, but, 
‘asthe learned John Bois remarks, it is ancient, 
“and is, besides, as current as several other 
“words which ecclesiastic use has rendered 
“familiar. He adds, in the same place, that he 
“is not shocked with this expression in our Vul- 
“gate, qui non fuerit scandalizatus, -because he — 
“is for allowing the Gospel to speak after its own 
“manner. Erasmus has translated, Quisquis non 
« fuertt offensus, which is better Latin.” In re- 
gard to the last expression, he has a similar 
remark in his critique on the version of 


48 Ou il y a dans le Grec (Mat. xi. 5.) evayyedecovtau, et 
dans la Vulgate evangelizantur, Erasme a traduit letum Evan- 
gelit accipiunt nuntium. Ul explique par plusieurs mots ce qu’il 
pouvoit rendre par un seul, qui n’est pas a la verité Latin, 
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Mons. “ These words,” says he *, “ Si oculus 
“ tuus dexter scandalizat te, the Gentlemen of 
“ Port Royal have translated, Si votre eil droit 
“vous est un sujet de scandale et de chute. 
“ They say that the word scandale, by itself, con- 
“veys commonly another idea, denoting that 
“ which shocks us, not that which makes us fall. 
“But St. Jerom, whom they pretend to imi- 
“ tate, was not so delicate. We should not, how- 
“ever, have found fault with their explaining 
“the word scandale, scandal, by the word chute, 
“fall: but this explanation ought to have been 
“in the margin, rather than in the text of the 

“ version.” } 


¢ 


§ 23. As to what regards the proper version of 


mais, comme le docte Jean Bois a remarqué, il est ancien, et il 
est aussi bien de mise que plusieurs autres mots auxquels 
usage de leglise a donné cours. I] ajoute au méme endroit, 
qwil n’est point choqué de cette expression qui est dans nétre 
Vulgate, qui non fuertt scandalizatus, parce qu’il souffre volon- 
tiers que l’Evangile parle a2 sa maniere. Erasme a traduit, 
quisquis non fuerit offensus ; ce qui est plus Latin. Hist. Crit. 
des Versions du N. T.. ch. xxii. 

49 Ces paroles (Mat. v. 29.,) St oculus tuus dexter scandalizat 
te, Messieurs de Port Royale ont traduit par celles-ci, Si votre 
el drow vous est un sujet de scandale et de chute. Ils disent que 
le mot de scandale tout seul donne d’ordinaire une autre idée, 
et quils se prend pour ce qui nous fait choque, et non pas 
pour ce qui nous fait tomber. Mais St. Jeréme qu’ils preten- 
dent imiter, n’a point eu cette delicatesse. On ne trouve 
pas neanmoins mauvais quils ayent expliqué le mot de 
scandale par celui de chute: mais cette explication devoit plitét 
étre a la marge, que dans le texte de la version. Hist. Crit. 
des Versions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 
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the words evayyehi{e and evayysduov, I have ex- 
plained myself fully in some former dissertations”, 
and shall only add here a few things suggested 
by the remarks above quoted. First, then, Mr. 
Simon condemns it much in a translator, to explain, 
by several words, what might have been rendered 
by one only. I condemn it no less than he. But, 
by the examples produced, one would conclude 


that he had meant, not what might have been, but 


what could not have been, rendered by one only ; 
for evangelizaniur is not a version of evayyehilov- 
tat, nor scandalizatus fuerit of oxavdakicdy. ‘This 


is merely to give the Greek words something of — 


a Latin form, and so evade translating them alto- 
eether. A version composed on this plan, if, 
without absurdity, we could call it a version, 
would be completely barbarous and unintelligible. 
There are a very few cases wherein it is necessa-. 


ry to retain the original term. These I have. 


described already *. But neither of the words 
now mentioned falls under the description. And 
common sense is enough to satisfy us, that when 
a word cannot be translated intelligibly by one 
word only, the interpreter ought to employ more. 
Verba. ponderanda sunt, says Houbigant *, non 
numeranda—Neque enim fiert potest, ut duarwn 
linguarum paria semper verba paribus respon- 
deant. 

Secondly, That a word is familiar to us, is no 
evidence that we understand it, though this cir- 


50 Diss. V. Part II. Diss. VJ. Part V. 
$1 Diss. VIM. passim. - 52 Proleg. Cap. V. Art. HI. 
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cumstance, its familiarity, often prevents our dis- 
covering that we do not understand it. 

Thirdly, Ecclesiastical use is no security that 
the word, though it be understood, conveys to us 
the same idea which the original term did to . 
those to whom the gospels were first promul- 
gated. In a former Dissertation”, the fullest 
evidence has been given that, in regard to sev- 
eral words, the meaning which has been long 
established by ecclesiastic use, is very different 
from that which they have in the writings of the 
New Testament. 

Yourthly, That to render the plain Greek words 
oxavdadite and evayyedifo into Latin, by the words’ 
scandalizo and evangelizo, which are not Latin 
words, is so far from allowing the Gospel to speak 
after its own manner (as Bois calls it,) that it is, on 
the contrary, giving it a manner of -speaking the 
most different from its own that can be imagined. 
This I intend soon to evince, even from Simon 
himself, though, in the passage above referred to, 
he seems to have adopted the sentiment of the 
Inglish critic. 

Lastly, The argument implied in the remark, 
that Jerom had not so much delicacy as the trans-. 
lators of Port Royal, because he did not scruple 
to employ the word scandalizo, though not Latin, 
in his Latin version, admits a twofold answer. 
The first is, Jerom did wrong in so doing. Simon 
acknowledges that he was neither infallible nor 
inspired; he acknowledges, further, that he might, 


53 Diss. IX. 
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and, in a few instances, did, mistake, and is, by 
consequence, not implicitly to be followed. “ It 
“would be wrong,” says the critic, in a passage 
formerly quoted, “ to imitate the faults of St. Jerom, 
“and to pay greater deference to his authority 
“than to the truth.” The second answer is, that 
the cases are not parallel. Scandalum was not a 
Latin word; consequently, to those who under- 
stood no Greek, it was obscure, or, if you will, 
unintelligible. This is the worst that could be 
said. Jerom, or whoever first introduced it ito 
the Latin version, had it in his power to 
assign it, in a note, what sense he pleased. 
But scandale was a French word before the 
translators of Mons had a being; and it was 
not in their power to divert it from the meaning 
which general use had given it long before. 
Now, as they justly observe, in their own vindi-— 
cation, the import of the French word did not — 
coincide with that of the original; they were, 
therefore, by all the rules of interpretation, obliged 
to adopt another. Jerom, by adopting the word 
scandalum darkened the meaning; they, by using 
the word scandale, would have given a faise 
meaning. Their only fault, in my opimion, was 
their admitting an improper word into their ver- 
sion, even though coupled with another which ex- 
presses the sense. 


§ 24. Bur, as our author frequently recurs to 
this topic, the consecration of such words by long 
use, it will be proper to consider it more narrowly. 
Some haye gone further, on this article, than .our 
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author is willing to justify. “ Sutor,” says he, 
“ pretended, that it was not more allowable to 
‘make new translations of the Bible, than to 
“ change the style of Cicero into another. JVonne 
“injuriam faceret Tullio, qui: ejus stylum immu- 
“ tare vellet? But, by the leave of this Parisian 
“ theologist,” says Simon, “ there is a great dif- 
“ference between reforming the style of a book, 
“and making a version of that book. One may 
“make a translation of the New Testament from 
“the Greek, or from the Latin, without making 
“any change on that Greek or that Latin.” The: 
. Justness of this sentiment is self-evident ; and it 
is a necessary consequence from it, that if the’ 
words and phrases in the version convey the same 
ideas and thoughts to the readers, which those of 
the original convey, it is a just translation, what- 
ever conformity or disconformity in sound and 
etymology there may be between its words and 
phrases, and the words and phrases of the orig- 
inal, or of other translations. 

Of this Simon appears, on several occasions, to 
be perfectly sensible, insomuch that he has, on 


54 Sutor pretendoit qu'il n’etoit pas plus permis de faire de 
nouvelles traductions de la Bible, que de changer le stile de 
Ciceron en un autre. NVonne tyuriam faceret Tullio qui ejus 
stylum wmmutare vellet ? Mais n’en déplaise a ce theologien 
de Paris, il y a bien de la difference entre reformer le stile 
d’un livre, et faire une version de ce méme livre. On peut 
faire une traduction de Nouveau Testament sur le Grec, ou 
sur le Latin, sans toucher 4 ce Grec, ni a ce Latin. Hist. Crit. 
des Versions du N. T. ch. xxi. 
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this very article, taken up the defence of Castalio 
against Beza, who had attacked, with much acri- 
mony, the innovations of the former, in point of 
language. “ It is not, as Beza very well said,” 
(I quote Beza here as quoted by Simon *’,) “ so 
“much my opinion as that of the ablest ecclesi- 
“astic writers, who, when they .discourse with 
“ the greatest elegance concerning sacred things, 
“make no alteration on the passages of Scrip- 
“ture which they quote.” Though this verdict 
of Beza “1s introduced with manifest approba- 
tion, dit-il fort bien, and though, in confirma- 
tion of it, he adds, that both Beza and Castalio 
have taken, in this respect, unpardonable liber- 
ties, yet it is very soon followed by such a 
censure as, In my opinion, invalidates the whole. 
“There is, nevertheless,” says he, “some 


55 Ce n’est pas, dit il fort bien, tant mon sentiment, que © 
celui des plus habiles ecrivains ecclesiastiques, lesquels, quand 
méme ils parlent avec le plus de politesse des choses sacreés, 
ne changent rien dans les passages de l’Ecriture qu’ils citent. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxiv. 


56 11 y a neanmoins de l’exaggeration dans ‘ce reproche. 
Car il n’est ici question que de Ja version des livres sacrés, et 
non pas de Voriginal: et ainsi lon ne peut pas objecter a 
Castalio, comme fait Beze, d@’avoir changé les paroles du Saint 
Esprit, ou, comme il parle, divinam illam Spiritis Sancti elo- 
quentiam. 1 est certain que le Saint Esprit, pour me servir des 
termes des ministres de Geneve, n’a point parlé Latin. C’est 
pourquoi Castalio a pd mettre dans sa traduction Latine lotto 
et genii au lieu de baptisma et angeli, sans rien changer pour 
cela dans les expressions du Saint Esprit. Hist. Crit. des Ver- 


sions du N. 'T’. ch. xxiv. ; 
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“ exaggeration in this reproach. For the question 
“here is about the version of the sacred books, 
“and not about the origimal; so that one cannot 
“ object to. Castalio, as Beza does, his having 
“changed the words of the Holy Spirit, or, as 
“he expresses it, divinam tllam Spiritus Sancti 
“ eloquentiam. It is certain, to adopt the style of 
“the ministers of Geneva, that the Holy Spirit 
“ did not speak Latin. Wherefore, Castalio might 
“ well put, in his Latin translation, lotio and genii, 
“instead of baptisma and angeli, without chang- 
“ing aught in the expressions of the Holy 
-“ Spirit.” The moderation and justness of his 
sentiments here, do not well accord, either with 
the high claims which, in favour of ecclesiastic 
terms, he makes to consecration, canonization, &c. 
or with the accusations brought, on this very arti- 
cle, against Erasmus and ales: 

Wherein does the expression of Theodore Be- 
za, in calling those ancient words and phrases of 
the Vulgate, divinam illam Spiritus Sancti elo- 
queniiam, differ, m import, from that given by 
John Bois, who says, in reference to them, 
Libenter audio Scripturam suo quidem modo, 
suogue velut idiomate loquentem ? May it not 
be replied, just as pertinently to Bois as to. 
Beza: “ The question here, is about the version 
“of the sacred books, and not about the original. 
“It is certain, that as the Holy Spirit did not 
“speak Latin, the Scriptures were not written in 
“that language.’ Their phrases and idioms, 
therefore, are not concerned in the dispute ; for, 
if those expressions, concerning which we are 

VOL. Il 37 
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now inquiring, be not the language of the Holy 
Spirit, as Simon himself maintains that they are 
not ; neither are they the language of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘Thus, the same sentiment, with an incon- 
siderable difference in the expression, is quoted 
by our author, with high approbation from the 
canon of Ely, as worthy of being turned into a 
general rule’, and with no little censure from 
the minister of Geneva. 


§ 25. I wave often had occasion to speak of 
the obscurity of such terms, and I have shown *® 
the impropriety of several of them, as conveying 
ideas very different from those conveyed. by the - 
words of the original, rightly understood :. and 
though this alone would be a sufficient reason for 
setting them aside, sufficient, I mean, to any person 
who makes.more account of obtaming the mind 
of the Spirit, than of acquiring the dialect of 
uninspired interpreters; the very reason for 
which the use of ‘them is so strenuously urged 
by Simon and others, appears to me a very 
weighty reason against employing them. They . 
are, say these critics, consecrated words ; that 1s, 
in plain language, they are, by the use of -eccle- . 
siastic writers, become a sort of technical terms 
in theology. This is really the fact. According- 
ly, those words hardly enter into common use at 


57 Cette reflexion doit servir de regle pour une _ infinite 
’ @endroits du Nouveau Testament, ou les nouveaux traducteurs 
ont affecté de s’eloigner de Jl’ancienne edition Latine. Ibid. | 


ch. xxil. : 
8 Diss. IX. throughout. 
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all. They are appropriated as terms of art, which - 
have no relation to the ordinary commerce of life. 
Now; nothing can be more repugnant to the 
character of the diction employed by the sacred 
writers ; there being, in their language, nothing to 
which we can apply the words scholastic or tech- 
nical. On the contrary, the inspired penmen 
always adopted such terms as were, on the most 
common occurrences, in familiar use with their 
readers. When the Evangelist tells ns in Greek”, 
that the angel said to the shepherds, Evayyedt- 
fouat ‘vyuty, he represents him as speaking in as 
plain térms to all who understood Greek, as one 
‘who says in English, I bring you good news, . 
speaks to those who understand English. But 
will it be said that the Latin interpreter spoke as 
plainly to every reader of Latin, when he said 
Evangelizo vobis 2? Or. does that deserve to be 
called a version, which conveys neither the mat- 
ter, nor the manner, of the author? Not the miat- 
ter, because an unintelligible word conveys no 
meaning; not the manner, because what the 
author said simply and familiarly, the translator 
says scholastically and pedantically. Of this, 
however, I do not accuse Jerom. ‘The phrase in 
question was, doubtless, one of those which he 
did not think it prudent to meddle with. 


§ 26. Nor will their method of obviating all 
difficulties, by means of the margin, ever satisfy a 
reasonable person. Is it proper, in translating an 


59 Luke, ii. 10. 
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author, to make a piece of patchwork of the 
version, by translating one word, and mis-translat- 
ing, or leaving untranslated, another, with per- 
petual references to the margin, for correcting 
the blunders intentionally committed in the text ? 
And if former translators have, from superstition, 
_ from excessive deference to their predecessors, 
from fear of giving offence, or from any other 
motive, been imduced to adopt so absurd a meth- 
od, shall we think ourselves obliged to imitate 
them 2? Some seem strangely to imagine, that to 
have, in the translation, as many as possible of 
the articulate sounds, the letters and syllables of 

the original, is to be very literal, and, conse- | 
quently, very close. If any choose to call this 
literal, 1 should think it idle to dispute with him 
about the word; but I coyld not help observing 
that, in this way, a versidh may be very literal, 
and perfectly foreign from the purpose. No-. 
body will question that the English word phar- 
macy is immediately derived eth the Greek 
gaguaxeca, of which it retains almost all the let- 
ters. Ought we, for that reason, to render the 
Greek more PAOUAKELL, _pharmae y, in the cata- 
logue the Apostle has. given us of the works of 
the flesh® ? Must we render wagogveuos” pa- 
roxysin, and xapadoga” paradoxes ? Idiot is, by 
this rule, a hteral version of the Greek cdvatys. 
But an interpreter would be thought not much 
above that character, who should render it so, in 
several places of Scripture’. Yet if this be not 


sO@al. v. 19, 20, 21. Acts xv. 39. , ©? awemy. 26. 
6 Acts, iv. 18. 1 Cor xiv. 16. 93. 94 2 Comme 6. 
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exhibiting what Beza denominates divinam illam 
Spiritus sancti eloquentiam : or what Bois, with no 
better reason, calls Seripturam suo quidem modo, 
suoque velut idiomate loquentem, it will not be 
easy to assign an intelligible ‘meaning to these 
phrases. | 
But, if such be the proper exhibition of the 
eloquente of the Spirit, and of the idiom of Scrip- 
ture, it will naturally occur to ask, Why have we 
so little, even in the Vulgate, of this divine elo- 
quence? Why do we so seldom hear the Scrip- 
ture, even there, speak in its own way, and im its 
-native idiom? Jt would have been easy to muti- 
late all, or most of the Greek words, forming them — 
in the same manner as evangelizatus and scan- 
dalizatus are formed, and so to turn the whole into 
a gibberish, that would have been neither Greek 
nor Latin, though it might have had something 
of the articulation of the one language, and of the 
structure of the other. But it is an abuse of 
speech, to call a jargon of words, wherein we have 
nothing but a resemblance in sound, without sense, 
the eloquence of the Holy Spirit, or the idiom of 
the Scriptures. Se 
It is sometimes made the pretence for retaining 
the original word, that it has different significa- 
tions, and, therefore, an interpreter, by preferring 
one of these, 1s in danger of hurting the sense. 
Thus, the Rhemish translators, who render adadov 
mapaxdyntov dace yu “*, He will give you another 
paraclete, subjoin this note: “ Paraclete, by inter- 


6+ John, xiv. 16. 
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“ pretation, is either a comforter, or an advocate ; 
“ and, therefore, to translate it-by any one of them 
“only, is, perhaps, to abridge the sense of this 
“ place :” to which Fulke, who publishes their 
New Testament along with the then common ver- 
sion, answers very pertinently, in the note im- 
mediately following: “If you will not translate 
“any words that have diverse significations, you 
“ must leave five hundred more untranslated than 
“you have done.” But there is not even this 
poor pretence for all the consecrated barbarisms. 
The verb evayyedcfouace never occurs in the Gos- 
pels in any sense but one, a sense easily expressed 

in the language of every people. | 


§ 27. Ir may be replied, ‘ If you will not admit 
‘with Beza, that this mode of writing is the elo- 
‘quence of the Spirit, or with Bois, that it is the 
‘idiom of Scripture, you must at least allow, with | 
‘Melancthon, that it is the language and style of 
‘the church: Nos loquamur cum ecclesia. Ne 
‘ nudeat nos materni sermonis.. Ecclesia est mater 
‘nostra. Sic autem loquitur ecclesia” This 
comes indeed nearer the poimt in hand. The 
language of the Latin church is, in many things, 
founded in the style imtroduced by the ancient 
interpreters. But it ought to be remembered, 
that even the Latin church -herself does not pre- 
sent those interpreters to us as infallible, or affirm 
that their language is wreprehensible. ~And if 
she herself has been any how induced to adopt a 
style that is not well calculated for conveying the 
mind of the Lord; nay, which in many things 
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darkens, and in some misrepresents it, shall we 
make less account of communicating clearly the 
truths revealed by the Spirit, than of perpetuating 
a phraseology which contributes to the advance- 
ment of ignorance, and of an implicit deference, 
in spiritual matters, to human authority? On the 
contrary, if the church has, in process of time, 
contracted somewhat of a Babylonish dialect, and 
thereby lost a great deal of her primitive sim- 
plicity, purity, and plainness of manner; her lan- 
guage cannot be too soon cleared of the unnatural 
mixture, and we cannot too soon restore her na- 
‘tive idiom. To act thus is so far from being im- 
putable to the love of novelty, that it results from — 
that veneration of antiquity which leads men to 
ask for the old paths, and makes the votaries of 
the true religion desirous to return to the undis- 
guised sentiments, manner, and style of holy writ, 
which are evidently more ancient than the oldest 
of those canonized corruptions. ‘This is not to 
relinquish, it 1s to return to the true idiom of 
Scripture: with as little propriety is such a truly 
primitive manner charged with the want of sim- 
plicity. A technical or learned style is of all 
styles the least entitled to be called szmple : for it 
is the least fitted for conveying instruction to the 
simple, to babes in knowledge, the character by 
which those to whom the Gospel was first pub- 
lished, were particularly distinguished’. Whereas 
the tendency of a scholastic phraseology, is, on the 


65 Matth. xi. 25. Luke, x. 21. 
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contrary, to hide divine things from babes and 
simple persons, and to reveal them only to sages 
and scholars. Never, therefore, was controvertist 
more unlucky in his choice of arguments than our 
opponents, on this article, are, in urging the plea 
of simplicity, and that of Scripture idiom, topics 
manifestly subversive of their cause. 


§ 28. Tne impropriety of changing, on any 
pretext, the consecrated terms, and the improprie- 
ty of giving to the people, within the pale of the 
Roman church, any translation of Scripture into 


their mother-tongue, unless from the Vulgate, are 


topics to which Father Simon frequently recurs. 
And, it must be acknowledged that, on his hy- 
pothesis, which puts the authority of tradition on 


the same foot with that of Scripture, and makes _ 


the.church the depositary and interpreter of ‘both,. 


there appears a suitableness in his doctrine. He. 


admits, however, that the translation she has 
adopted, is not entirely exempted from errors, 
though free from such as affect the articles of 
faith, or rules of practice. This propriety of 
translating only from the Vulgate, he maintains 
from this raft consideration, its being that which 
is read for Scripture daily in their alana 

Now this argument is of no weight with Protes- 
tants, and appears not to be entitled to much 
weight even with Roman Catholics. If there be 
no impropriety in their being supplied with an 
exact version of what is > in their churches ; 
neither is there any impropriety in their being 
supplied with an exact version of what was writ- 
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ten by the inspired penmen, for the instruction of 
the first Christians. This appears as reasonable, 
and as laudable, an object of curiosity, even to Ro- | 
manists, as the other. Nay, I should think this, 
even on Simon’s own principles, defensible. The 
sacred penmen were infallible, so was not the 
ancient interpreter. He will reply, ‘ But ye have 
‘not the very hand-writings of the Apostles and 
‘Evangelists. There are different readings in 
‘ different Greek copies. Ye are not, therefore, 
‘absolutely certain of the conformity of your 
‘Greek in every thing, any more than we are of 
“our Latin, to chose original writings.’ This we 
admit, but still insist that there is a difference. 
The Latin has been equally exposed with the 
Greek to the blunders of transcribers. And as, 
_ in some things, different Greek copies read differ- 
ently, we receive that version, with other ancient 
translations, to assist us, in doubtful cases, to dis- 
cover the true reading. But the Vulgate, with 
every other version, labours under this additional 
disadvantage that, along with the errors arising 
from the blunders of copiers, it has those also 
arising from the mistakes of the interpreter. 


§ 29. Bur, in fact, the secret reason both for 
preserving the consecrated terms, and for trans- 
lating only from the Vulgate, is no other than 
to avoid, as much as possible, whatever might 
suggest to the people, that the Spirit s says one 
thing and the Church another. It is not according 
to the true principles of ecclesiastical pencyon : that 

VOL. H. 38 
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such differences should be, exposed to the vulgar. 
This the true sons of the church have discovered 
long ago. “Gardiner,” says bishop Burnet”, 
“had a singular conceit. He fancied there were 
many words in the New Testament of such 
majesty that they were not to be translated, but 
must stand in the English Bible as they were in _ 
the Latin. A hundred of these he put into a 
writing, which was read in convocation. His 
“ design in this was visible, that if a translation 
“ must be made, it should be so daubed all through 
“with Latin words, that the people should not 
“understand it much the better for its being in | 
“ English. <A taste of this the reader may have 
“ by the first twenty of them; ecclesia, penitentia, 
“ nontifex, ancilla, contritus, olocausta, justitia, 
“ justificatio, idiota, elementa, baptizare, martyr, 
“adorare, sandalium, simplex, tetrarcha,. sacra- 
“mentum, simulacrum, gloria. The design he 
“had of keeping some of these, particularly the 
“last save one, is plain enough, that the people 
“ might not discover that visible opposition which 
“was between the Scriptures and’ the Roman 
“ church, m the matter of images. This could not 
“be better palliated; than by disguising these 
“places with words that the people understood 
“not.” Thus far the bishop. 


66 
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§ 30. Ir would not be easy to conjecture why 
Gardiner, that zealous opposer of the reformation, 


66 History of the Reformation in England, book iii. year 1542. 
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selected some of the words above mentioned as 
proper to be retained, unless by their number and 
frequent recurrence, to give an uncouth and ex- 
otic appearance to the whole translation. In 
regard to others of them, as -the bishop justly 
remarks, the reason is obvious. And it is to be | 
regretted that that historian has not inserted in 
his valuable work the whole catalogue. Nothing - 
could serve better to expose the latent but gen- 
uine purpose of the consecrated terms. Not that 
any judicious person can be at a loss to discover 
it; but the more numerous the examples are, the 
evidence is the stronger. The meaning of. com- 
mon words is learnt solely from common usage, 
but the import of canonized words can be got 
only from canonical usage. We all know what an 
image is, it being a word im familiar use; we 
‘ therefore find no difficulty in discovering what we 
are forbidden to worship, by the command which 
forbids the worship of images. Whereas, had 
the word simulacrum, quite unused before, been 
substituted for image, it would have, doubtless, 
acquired a currency on theological subjects ; but, 
being confined to these, would have been no bet- 
ter than a technical term in theology, for the 
meaning of which, recourse must be had to men 
of the profession. Nor would it have required of 
the casuist any metaphysical acuteness in distin- 
guishing, to satisfy those whom he taught to wor- 
ship images, that they were in no danger of 
‘adoring a stmulacrum. 


§ 31. To prevent mistakes, it may not be im- 
proper to observe, that the word simulacrum im 
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the Vulgate itself is no more a term of art than 
similitudo or imago are; for they are all words 
in familiar use in Latin; but samulacrum is not 
in familiar use in English, though simelitude and 
image are, which are both formed from Latin 
words of the same signification. It is not, there- 
fore, their affinity, or even identity in respect of 
sound, but their difference in respect of use, 
which stamps nearly related words, or what we 
call convertible terms, with these different char- 
acters, in different languages. Thus evayyedivo 
and oxavdadito are common, not technical, terms, 
in-the Greek New ‘Testament: but evangelizo 
and scandalizo in the Vulgate are the reverse, | 
technical, not common. Now it is for this rea- 
son, I say, that to adopt, without necessity, such 
terms in a language to which they do not belong, 
and in which consequently they are unknown, 
or known merely as professional terms, is to form 
a style the very reverse of what I should call 
the eloquence of the Holy Spirit, and the proper 
idiom of the Scriptures. For a greater contrast 
to the plain and familiar idiom of Scripture, and 
the eloquence of the Spirit, addressed entirely to 
the people, than a style that is justly -denom- 
inated dark, learned, and technical, it is impossible 
to conceive. 

Let it be observed, therefore, that it is the use, 
not the etymology, to which, in translating, we 
ought to have respect, either in adopting, or in 
rejecting, an expression. A word is neither the 
better, nor the worse, for its being of Greek, or 
Latin origin. But our first care ought to be,. that 
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it convey the same meaning with the original 
term; the second, that it convey it as nearly as 
possible in the same manner, that is, with the 
same plainness, simplicity, and perspicuity. If 
this can be done, with equal advantage, by terms 
which have obtained the sanction of ecclesiastic 
use, such terms ought to be preferred. For this 
reason I prefer just to virtuous, redeemer to ran- 
somer, saviour to deliverer. But if the same 
meaning be not conveyed by them, or not convey- 
ed in the same manner, they ought to be rejected. 
Otherwise, the real dictates of the Spirit, and the 
unadulterated idiom of Scripture, are sacrificed to 
the shadowy résemblance, in sound, and etymolo- 
gy, of technical words, and scholastic phrases. 


§ 32. Sucn, upon the whole, are my sentiments 
of the regard which, in translating holy writ into 
modern languages, is due to the practice of for- 
mer translators, especially of the authors of the 
Latin Vulgate. And such, in particular, is my 
notion of those words which, by some critics, are 
called consecrated, and, which, -in general, in res- 
pect of the sense, will not be found the most 
eligible ; nay, by the use of which, there is greater 
hazard of deserting that plainness, and that sim- 
plicity, which are the best characteristics of the 
Scripture style, than by any other means I know. 
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PART II. 


THE REGARD DUE TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


Havine been so particular in the discussion of 
the first part of this inquiry, namely, the regard 
which, in translating the Scriptures, is due to the 
manner wherein the words and phrases have been 
rendered by the authors of the Vulgate, it will not 
be necessary to enter so minutely into the second 
part, concerning the regard which an English 
translator owes to the expressions adopted in the 
common translation. The reasons for adopting, 
or for rejecting, many of them are so nearly the 
same in both cases, that, to avoid prolixity by uh-— 
necessary repetitions, I shall confine myself to a 
few observations, to which the special circum- 
stances affecting the common English version, 
naturally give rise. | 


§ 2. Tuar translation, we all know, was made 
at a time when the study of the original lan- 
suages, which had been long neglected, was just 
revived in Europe. To this the invention of 
printing first, and the reformation soon afterwards, 
had greatly contributed. As it grew to be a 
received doctrine among Protestants, that the 
word of God, contained in the Scriptures, 1s the 
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sole infallible rule which he has given us of faith 
and manners; the ineffable importance of the 
study of Scripture was perceived more and nore, 
every day. - New translations were made, first 
into Latin, the common language of the learned, 
and afterwards into most European tongues. The 
study of languages naturally introduces the study 
of criticism, I mean that branch of criticism which 
has language for its object; and which is, in 
effect, no other than the utmost improvement of 
the grammatical art. But this, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was not then arrived at that perfection 
“which, in consequence of the labours of many . 
learned and ingenious men, of different parties 
and professions, it has reached since. What 
greatly retarded the progress of this study, in the 
first age of the reformation, was the incessant 
disputes about articles of doctrine, ecclesiastical 
polity, and ceremonies, in which the reformers 
were engaged, both with the Romanists, and 
among themselves. This led them ifsensibly to 
recur to the weapons which had been employed 
against them, and of which they had at first 
spoken very contemptuously, the metaphysical 
and unintelligible subtleties of school-divinity. 
This recourse was productive of two bad conse- 
quences. First, it diverted them from the critica] 
study of the sacred languages, the surest human 
means for discovering the mind of the Spirit : 
secondly, it infused into the heads of the disput- 
ants, prepossessions in favour of such particular 
words and phrases as are adapted to the dialect 
and system of the parties to which they severally 
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attached themselves; and in prejudice of those 
words and phrases which seem more suitable to 
the style and sentiments of their adversaries. 
There is, perhaps, but too good reason for adding 
an evil consequence produced also upon the heart, 
in kindling wrath, and quenching charity. It was 
when matters were in this situation, that several 
of the first translations were made. Men’s minds 
were then too much heated with their polemic 
exercises, to be capable of that impartial, can- 
did, and dispassionate examination, which is so 
necessary in those who would approve themselves 
faithful interpreters of the oracles of God. Of an 
undue bias on the judgment in translating, in 
consequence of such perpetual wranglings, I have 
given some specimens in the former Dissertation”. 


§-3. Iv regard to the common translation, 
though not entirely exempted from the influence - 
of party and example, as I formerly had occasion 
to show®, it is, upon the whole, one of the best 
of those composed so soon after the Reformation. 
I may say justly that, if it had not been for an 
immoderate attachment, in its authors, to the 
Genevese translators, Junius, Tremellius, and 
Beza, it had been still better than it is; for the 
ereatest faults with which it is chargeable, are 
derived from this source. But since that time, 
it must be owned, things are greatly altered in 
the church. The rage of disputation on points 
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rather curious than edifying, or, as the Apostle 
calls it °, the dotage about questions and strifes 
of words, has, at least, among men of talents and 
erudition, in. a great measure, subsided. The 
reign of scholastic sophistry and altercation is 
pretty well over. Now, when to this reflection 
we add a proper attention to the great acquisitions 
in literature which have of late been made, in 
respect, not only, of languages, but also, of antiqui- 
ties and criticism, it cannot be thought derogatory 
from the merit and abilities of those worthy men 
who formerly bestowed their time and labour on 
that important, work, to suppose that many mis- 
takes, which were then inevitable, we are now in — 
a condition to correct. 

To effect this, is the first, and ought, doubtless, 
to be the principal, motive for attempting another 
version. Whatever is discovered to be the sense 
of the Spirit, speaking in the Scriptures, ought 
to be regarded by us, as of the greatest conse- 
quence: nor will any judicious person, who has 
not been accustomed to consider religion in a 
political light, as a mere engine of state, deny that 
where the truth appears, in any instance, to have 
been either misrepresented, or but obscurely rep- 
resented, in a former version, the fault ought, in 
an attempt like the present, as far as possible, to 
be corrected. To say the contrary, is to make 
the honourable distinction of bemg imstruments 
in promoting the knowledge of God, of less mo- 


69 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
VOL. Il. 39 
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ment, than paying a vain compliment to former 
translators, or, perhaps, showing an immoderate 
deference to popular humour, which is always 
attached to customary phrases, whether they con- 
vey the true meaning, or a false meaning, or any 
meaning at all. ‘This, therefore, is unquestionably 
a good ground for varying from those who pre- 
ceded us. 


§ 4. Iv deserves further to be remarked that, 
from the changes incident to all languages, it 
sometimes happens that words, which expressed 
the true sense at the time when a translation was _ 
made, come afterwards to express a different 
sense; in consequence whereof, though those 
terms were once a proper version of the words in 
the original, they are not so after such an altera- 
tion, having acquired a meaning different from 
that which they had formerly. In this case,_it. 
cannot be doubted that, in a new translation, such 
terms ought to be changed. I hinted before”, 
that I look upon this as having been the case with 
‘some of the expressions employed in the Vulgate. 
They conveyed the meaning at the time that ver- 
sion was made, but do not sonow. I shall instance 
only intwo. The phrase penitentiam agite was, 
in Jerom’s time, nearly equivalent in signification 
to the Greek wetavoete. It is not so at present. 
In consequence of the usages which have crept 
in, and obtained an establishment in the churches 
subject to Rome, it no longer conveys the same 
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idea; for having become merely an _ecclesiastic 
term, its acceptation is regulated only by eccle- 
siastic use. Now, in that use, it exactly corres- 
ponds to the English words do penance ; by 
which, indeed, the Rhemish- translators, who 
translate from the Vulgate, have rendered it in 
their New Testament. Now, as no person of 
common sense, who understands the language, will 
pretend, that to enjoin us to do penance, and to 
enjoin us to reform or repent, is to enjoin the same 
thing; both Erasmus and Beza were excusable, 
nothwithstanding the censure pronounced by Bois 
-and Simon, in deserting the Vulgate in this place, 
and employing the unambiguous term resipiscite, 
in preference to a phrase, now at least become so 
equivocal as penitentiam agite. We may warrant- 
ably say more, and affirm, that they would not 
have acted the part of faithful translators, if they 
had done otherwise. 

It was, to appearance, the uniform object of the 
priest of the Oratory (I know not what may have 
biassed the canon of Elv) to put honour upon the 
church, by which he meant the church of Rome; 
to respect, above all things, and at all hazards, her 
dogmas, her usages, her ceremonies, her very 
words and phrases. The object of Christian inter- 
preters is, above all things, and at all hazards, to 
convey, aS perspicuously as they can, the truths 
of the Spirit. If the former ought to be the prin- 
cipal object of the translators of holy writ, Simon 
was undoubtedly in the right; if the latter, he 
was undoubtedly in the wrong. The other ex- 
pression in the Vulgate, which may not improba- 
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bly have been proper at the time when that trans- 
Jation was made, though not at present, is sacra- 
mentum for pvotygtoy, in the second scriptural sense 
which J observe to be sometimes given to the 
Greek word”. But, in consequence of the altera- 
tions which have since taken place in ecclesiasti- 
cal use, the Latin term has acquired a meaning 
totally different, and is therefore now no suitable 
expression of the sense. 


§ 5. Now, what has been observed of the Latin 
words above mentioned, has already happened to 
several words employed in the common English 
translation. Though this may appear, at first, 
extraordinary, as it is not yet two centuries since 
that version was made; it is, nevertheless, un- 
questionable. The number of changes whereby a 
living language is affected in particular periods, is 
not always in proportion to the extent of time. It 
depends on the stage of advancement, in which 
the language happens to be, during the period, 
more than on the length of the period. ‘The Eng- 
lish tongue, and the French too, if I mistake not, 
have undergone a much greater change than the 
italian, in the last three hundred years; and per- 
haps as great as the Greek underwent, from the 
time of Homer to that of Plutarch, which was 
more than four times as long. It is not merely 
the number of writings in any language, but it is 
rather their merit and emimence, which confers 
stability on its words, phrases and idioms. 


72 Diss. IX. Part I. § 7. 
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Certain it is that there is a considerable change 
in our own since the time mentioned; a change 
in respect of the construction as well as of the 
significations of the words. In some cases, we 
combine the words differently from the way in 
which they were combined at the time above re- 
ferred to: we have acquired many words which 
were not used then, and many then in use are 
now either obsolete, or used in a different. sense. 
These changes [ shall here briefly exemplify. As 
habit is apt to mislead us, and we are little dis- 
posed to suspect that the meaning of a word or 
phrase, to which we are familiarised, was not 
always the meaning; to give some examples of 
such alteration, may prevent us from rashly ac- 
cusing former translators, for improprieties where- 
with they are not chargeable; and to specify 
alterations on our own language, may serve to 
remove the doubts of those who imagine there is 
an improbability in what I have formerly main- 
tained, concerning the variations which several 
words, in ancient languages, have undergone in 
different periods. Now, this is a point of so great 
moment to the literary critic.and antiquary, that it 
is impossible thoroughly to understand, or accu- 
rately to interpret, ancient authors, without paying 
due regard to it. ‘Through want of this regard, 
many things in ecclesiastic history have been 
-much misunderstood, and grossly misrepresented. 
Unluckily, on this subject, powerful secular mo- 
tives interfering, have seduced men to contribute 
to the general deception, and to explain ancient 
names by usages and opinions comparatively 
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modern. But this by the way; I proceed to the 
examples. 


§ 6. I ivrenp to consider, first, the instances af- 
fected by the last of the circumstancés above 
mentioned, namely, those wherein the significa- 
tion is changed, though the term itself remains. 
Of such I shall now produce some examples; 
first, in nouns. The word conversation, which 
means no more at present, than familiar discourse 
of two or more persons, did, at the time when the 
Bible was translated, denote behaviour in the largest 
aeceptation. The Latin word conversatio, which 
is that generally used in the Vulgate, answer- 
ing to the Greek avacteogy, has commonly this 
meaning. But the English word has never, as far 
as I have observed, this acceptation, in the present 
use, except in the law phrase, criminal conversa- 
tion. And I have reason to believe that, in the 
New Testament, it is universally mistaken by the 
unlearned, as signifying no more than familiar talk 
or discourse. Hence it has also happened, that 
hypocrites and fanatics have thought themselves 
authorised, by the words of Scripture, in placing 
almost the whole of practical religion in tiiis alone. 
Yet, I do not remember that the word occurs, so 
‘much as once, in Scripture, in this sense. What 
we call conversation must, indeed, be considered 
as included, because it is a very important part of 
behaviour; but it is not to be understood as par- 
ticularly specified. In one passage, it is expressly 
distinguished from familiar discourse or conversa- 
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tion, in the modern import of the word. Tvzos 
ylvoU Tay motav ev hoya, Ev avacteopy, rendered 
in the common version, ‘“ Be an example of the 
“ believers 7x word, in conversation.” ‘That these 
words Aova and avacteogn, are not synonymous, 
the repeating of the preposition sufficiently shows. 
Though, therefore, not improperly rendered. at 
that. time, when the English term was used in a 
greater latitude of signification, they ought, mani- 
festly, to be rendered now, im conversation, in be- 
haviour ; the first answering to Aovyos, the second 
to avaoTeopy. 

Another instance of such a variation we have in 
the word thief, which, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, is confounded with robber, and probably was 
so also, in common language at that time, but is 
now invariably distinguished. They are always 
carefully distinguished in the original, the former 
being xAemtys, the latter Anotys. ‘The two crimi- 
nals who were crucified with our Lord, are always 
called, by the two Evangelists, who specify their 
crime, Ayotac™, never xAextar. Yet our transla- 
tors have always rendered it thzeves, never rob- 
bers. ‘This is the more remarkable, as what we 
now call theft, was not a capital crime among the 
Jews. Yet the penitent malefactor confessed 
upon the cross, that he and his companion suf- 
fered justly, receiving the due reward of their 
deeds"*, He probably would not have expressed 
himself in this manner, if their condemnation 


72 1 Tim. iy. 12. 7% Matth. xxvii. 38. 44. Mark, xv. 27. 
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had not been warranted by the law of Moses. 
And though, doubtless, the English word, at that 
time, was used with greater latitude than it is at 
present; yet, as they had rendered the same 
original term Ayotns, when applied to Barabbas, 
robber”’, they ought to have given the same inter- 
pretation of the word, as applied to the two male- 
factors, who, on the same occasion, were accused 
of the same crime. In like manner, in the parable 
of the compassionate Samaritan, the words render- 
ed, fell among thieves”, are, Anotats meguenecer. 
Hardly would any person now confound the char- 
acter there represented, with that of thieves. 
Again, the expression, the uppermost rooms‘ 

does not suggest to men of this age, the idea of 
thenchies ities at table, but that of the apart- 
ments of the highest story. The good man of 
the house”, though sufficiently intelligible, is be- 
come too lomely (not to say ludicrous) a phrase 
for the master of the family. The word lust” 
is used, in the common translation, in an extent 
which it has not now; so also is wsury®. Wor- 
ship *', for honour, or civil respect paid to men, 
does not suit the present idiom. The words 
lewd and lewdness*, in the New Testament, 


7° John, xviii. 40. 76 Luke, x. 30. 
77 Matth. xxiii. 6. 78 Matth. xx. 11. 73 Rom. vii. 7. 
80 Matth. xxv. 27. Luke, xix. 23. 81 Luke, xiv. 10. 


82 See an excellent illustration of the remark, in regard to 
these two words, in the Disquisitions concerning the Antiquities 
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convey a meaning totally different from that in 
which they are now constantly used. The word 
pitiful, with us, never means, as it does in Scrip- 
ture®, in conformity to etymology, compassion- 
ate, merciful ; but paltry, contémptible. In the 
following words, also, there is a deviation, though 
not so considerable, from the ancient import. 
Meat ** and food are not now synonymous terms, 
neither are cunning and skilful, honest and 
decenty or becoming, more ®” and greater, quick ® 
and living, faithless® and incredulous, coasts 
and. territories, or borders not confining with 
the sea. “ 

The like variations have happened in verbs. 
To prevent® is hardly ever now used, in prose, 
for to go before; to faint”, for to grow faint, to 
fail in strength; fo ensue * for to pursue; to pro- 
voke™, for to excite to what is proper and com- 
mendable ; to entreat®°’, for to treat; and to learn, 
for to teach®. Even adverbs and particles have 
shared the general fate. Yea and nay, though 
still words in the language, are not the expressions 
of affirmation and negation as formerly ; enstant- 
ly *® we never use for earnestly, nor hitherto » for 


83 James, v. 11. 8 Matth. iii. 4. 
er7alxod: xxXvill. 23. 86 2 Cor. viii. 21. S7 Acts, xige3?. 
88 Acts, x. 42. 89 J olstexen ee 
90 Maitth. ii. 16. 91 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

92 Matth. xv. 32. Luke, xviii. 1. Sometrereii. 11. 
94 Heb. x. 24. 99 Luke, xx. 11. 

% Psalm, xxv. 4. Common Prayer. 97 Matth. v. 37. 
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thus far. Yet this was, no doubt, its original 
meaning, and 1s more conformable to etymology 
than the present meaning; hither being an adverb 
of place and not of time. More instances might 
be given, if necessary. , 

Now, to employ words which, though still re- 
maining in the language, have not the sanction of 
present use for the sense assigned to them, cannot 
fail to render the passages where they occur, al- 
most always obscure, and sometimes ambiguous. 
But, as every thing which may either mislead the 
reader, or darken the meaning, ought carefully to 
be avoided by the interpreter, no example, 
however respectable, will, in such things, au- 
thorize our imitation. An alteration here’ im- 
plies nothing to the disadvantage of preceding 
translators, unless it can be supposed to detract 
from them, that they did not foresee the changes 
which, in after-times, would come upon the lan- 
guage. They employed the words according’ to 
the usage which prevailed in their time. The 
same reason, which made them adopt those words 
then, to wit, regard to perspicuity by conforming 
to present use, would, if they were now alive, and 
revising their own work, mduce them to substi- 
tute others in their place. 


§ 7. Anoruer case in which a translator ought 
not implicitly to follow his predecessors, is in the 
use of words now become obsolete. “There is 
little or no scope for this rule, when the subject is 
a version into a dead language like the Latin, 
which, except in the instances of some ecclesiastic 
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terms, such as those above taken notice of, is not 
liable to be affected by the changes to which a 
living tongue is continually exposed. ‘The very 
notion of a dead language refers us to a period 
which is past, whose usages are now over, and 
may therefore be considered as unchangeable. 
But, in living languages, wherein use gradually 
varies, the greatest attention ought to be given 
to what obtains at present, on which both propri- 
ety and perspicuity must depend. Now, with 
respect to our common version, some words are 
disused only in a particular signification, others 
are become obsolete in every meaning. ‘The 
former ought to be avoided, in such acceptations 
only as are not now favoured by use. ‘The reason 
is obvious; because it is only in such cases that 
_ they suggest a false meaning. ‘The latter ought to 
be avoided in every case wherein they do not 
clearly suggest the meaning. I admit that there 
are certain cases in which even an obsolete word 
may clearly suggest the meaning. For, first, the 
sense of an unusual or unknown word may be so 
ascertained by the words in connection, as to 
leave no doubt concerning its meaning ; secondly, 
the frequent occurrence of some words in the 
common translation, and in the English liturgy, 
must hinder us from considering them, though 
not i common use, as unintelligible to persons 
acquainted with those books. ‘The danger, there- 
fore, from using words now obsolete, but fre- 
quently occurring in the English translation, is 
not near so great, as the danger arising trom cm- 
ploying words not obsolete, in an obsolete mean- 
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ing, or a meanmg which they formerly had, 
but have not at present. For these rarely fail to 
mislead. 

Further, a distinction ought to be made in ob- 
solete words, between those which, in Scripture, 


occur frequently, and whose meaning is generally 


known, and those which occur but rarely, and 
may, therefore, be more readily misunderstood. 


The use of old words, when generally understood, 


has, in such a book as the Bible, some advantages 
over newer terms, however apposite. A version 
of holy writ ought, no doubt, above all things, to 


bé simple and perspicuous; but still it ought to, 
appear, as it really is, the exhibition of a work of a_ 


remote age and distant country. When, therefore, 
the terms of a former version are, by reason of 
their frequent occurrence there, universally under- 
stood, though no longer current with us, either 
in conversation or in writing, | should account 
them preferable to familiar erie Their antiqui- 
ty renders them venerable. It adds even an air 
of credibility to the narrative, when we consider 
it as relating to the actions, customs,:and opinions 
of a people very ancient, and, in all the res- 


pects now mentioned, very different from us. 


There may, therefore, be an excess in the familiar- 
ity of the style, though, whilst we are just to the 
original, there can be no excess in simplicity and 
perspicuity. It is for this reason, that I have 
retained sometimes, as emphatical, the interjec- 
tions fo! and behold! which, though antiquated, 
are well understood; also that the obsolete word 
host is, in preference to army, employed in such 
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phrases as the host of heaven, the Lord of hosts ; 
and that the terms tribulation, damsel, publican, and 
afew others, are considered as of more dignity than 
trouble, girl, toll-gatherer ; and therefore worthy 
to be retained. For the like reason, the term of 
salutation hazl, though now totally disused, except 
in poetry, has generally, in the sacred writings, a 
much better effect than any modern form which 
we could put in its place. To these we may add 
words which (though not properly obsolete) are 
hardly ever used, except when the subject, in 
some way or other, concerns religion. Of this 
-kind are the werds sin, godly, righteous, and some 
others, with their derivatives. Such terms, as 
they are neither obscure nor ambiguous, are enti- 
tled to be preferred to more familiar words. And 
_ if the plea for consecrated words extended no fur- 
ther, I should cheerfully subscribe to it. I cannot 
agree with Dr. Heylin, who declares explicitly 
against the last mertioned term, though, by his 
own explanation, it, in many cases, conveys more 
exactly the sense of the original, than the word 
just which he prefers to it. The practice of 
translators into other languages, where they are 
confined by the genius of their language, is of no 
weight with us. The French have two words, 
pouvoir and puissance ; the English word power 
answers to both. But, because we must make 
one term serve for both theirs, will they, in com- 
plaisance to us, think they are obliged to confine 
themselves to one? And, as to those over-deli- 
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cate ears, to which, he says, cant and fanaticism 
have tarnished and debased the words righteous 
and righteousness ; were this consideration to 
influence us, in the choice of words, we should 
soon find that this would not be the only sacrifice 
it would be necessary to make. It is but too 
much the character of the age to nauseate what- 
ever, in the intercourse of society, has any thing 
of a religious or moral appearance, a sTSigigion 
which will never be satisfied, till every thing se- 
rious and devout be banished, not from the pre- 
cincts of conversation only, but from the language. 

But to return: when words totally unsupported 
by-preseni use, occur in Scripture but rarely, they — 
are accompanied with a degree of obscurity which 
renders them unfit for a book intended for the in- 
struction of all men, the meanest not excepted. 
Of this class: are the words /easing, for lies ; ravin, 
for prey; bruit, for rumor; marvel for wonder; 
worth for be; wot, and wist, for know and knew ; : 
to bewray, for to expose ; to eschew, for to avoid ; 
to skill, for to be knowing in, or dexterous at; fo 
wax, for to become ; to lease, for to lose; and to 
lack, for to need or be wanting. Terms such as 
some of these, like old meacele, are, I may say, SO 
buried in rust, as to render it difficult to discover 
their use. When words become not entirely obso- 
lete, but fall into low or ludicrous use, it is then 
also proper to lay themaside. Thus folk, for peo- 
ple; trow, for think; seethe, for boil; sod, and 
sodden, fer boiled; score, for twenty ; twain, for 
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two; clean and sore, when used adverbially, for 
entirely and very much ; all to, allbert, and howbent, 
may easily be given up. To these we may add 
the words that differ so little from those which 
have still a currency, that it would appear like 
affectation to prefer them to terms equally proper 
and more obyious. Of this kind are mo, for more ; 
strait and straitly, for strict and strictly; alzant, 
for alien; dureth, for endureth ; camp, for encamp ; 
minish, for diminish ; an hungred, for hungry; gar- 
ner, for granary; trump, for trumpet; szth, for 
since ; fet, for fetched; ensample, for example ; 
mids, for midst: I shall only add, that when old 
words are of low origin, harsh sound, or difficult 
pronunciation; or when they appear too much 
like learned words ; familiar terms, if equally ap- 
posite, are more eligible. For this reason, the 
‘nouns backslidings, shamefacedness, jeopardy, and 
concupiscence, may well be dispensed with. 

Upon the whole, there is still some danger in 
retaming words which are become obsolete, 
though they continue to be intelligible. Words 
hardly sooner contract the appearance of antiquity, 
by being abandoned by good use, than they are 
picked up as lawful prize by writers in burlesque, 
who, by means of them, often add much poignancy 
to their writings. ‘This prostitution, when fre- 
quent, produces an association in the minds of 
readers, the reverse of that which originally ac- 
companied them. Hence it is that, though nothing 
is better suited to the seriousness and importance 
of the subject of holy writ, than solemnity of 
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style; nothing is, at the same time, more hazard- 
ous, as no species of diction borders on the ludi- 
crous oftener, than the solemn. Let it suffice, 
therefore, if, without venturing far from the style 
of conversation, in quest of a more dignified elo- 
cution, we can unite gravity with simplicity and 
purity, which commonly secure _perspicuity. 
With these qualities there can be no material 
defect in the expression. The sprightly, the 
animated, the nervous, would not, in such a work, 
be beauties, but blemishes. ‘They would look 
too much like meretricious ornaments, when com- 
pared with the artless, the free, yet unassuming, 
manner of the sacred writers. | 


§ 8 Burt, if it be of consequence to avoid 
antiquated words, it is not less so to avoid anti- 
quated phrases, and an antiquated construction. 
No writing in our language, as far as I know, is 
less chargeable with idiomatical phrases, vulgar- 
isms, or any peculiarities of expression, than the 
common translation of the Bible; and to this it 
is, in a great measure, imputable, that the diction 
remains still so perspicuous, and that it is univer- 
sally accounted superior to that of any other — 
English book of the same period. But, though 
remarkably pure, in respect of style, we cannot 
suppose that no idiomatical phrases should have 
escaped the translators, especially when we con- 
sider the frequency of such phrases in the writings 
of their contemporaries. Yet, in all the four 
Gospels, I recollect only two or three which come 
under that denomination. These are, The .good 
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man of the house, They laughed him to scorn, and 
They cast the same in his teeth ; expressions for 
which the interpreters had not the apology that 
may be pleaded in defence of some idioms in the 
Old ‘Testament history, that they are literal 
translations from the original’. That the Eng- 
lish construction has undergone several altera- 
tions since the establishment of the Protestant 
religion in England, it would be easy to evince. 
Some verbs often then used impersonally, and 
some reciprocally, are hardly ever so used at pre- 
sent. It pitieth them’’, would never be said now. 


It repented hin’, may possibly be found in mo- 


dern language, but never he repented himself. 


There is a difference also in the use of the pre- 
positions. Jnv*” was then sometimes used for 
upon, and unto instead of for. Of was frequent- 
ly used before the cause or the instrument, where 
we now invariably use by*’; of was also em- 
ployed, in certain cases, where present use requires 
off or from’. Like differences might be observed 
in the pronouns. One thing is certain, that the 
old usages in construction, oftener occasioned am- 
biguity than the present, which is an additional 
reason for preferring the latter. 


101 Matth. xx. 11. ocxodeOmorov. ix. 24. xaceyehwy avtov. 
xxvii. 44. To avro wredilov avtw. 
102 Psal. cii. 14. Common Prayer. 


103 Genesis, vi. 6. 104 Matth. xxvii. 3 
105 Matth. vi. 10. 108 John, xv. 7. 
107 Matth. i. 18. 108 Matth. vii. 16. 
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§ 9. Fivauty, m, regard to what may be called 
technical, or, in Simon’s phrase, consecrated terms, 
our translators, though not entirely free from 
. such, have been comparatively sparing of them. 
In this they have acted judiciously. A technical 
style is a learned style. That of the Scriptures, 
especially of the historical part, is the reverse ; 
it is plain and familiar. If we except a few terms, 
such as angel, apostle, baptism, heresy, mystery, 
which, after the example of other Western 
churches, the English have adopted from the 
Vulgate ; and for adopting some of which, as Jias 
been observed, good reasons might be offered ; | 
the instances are but few whereii the common 
name has been rejected, in preference to 4 learned 
and peculiar term. | 

Nay, some learned terms, which have- een 
admitted into the liturgy, at least into the rubric, 
the interpreters have not thought proper to in- 
troduce into the Scriptures. Thus, the words, 
the nativity, for Christ’s birth, advent, for his 
coming, epiphany, for his manifestation to the 
Magians by the star, do very well in‘the titles of 
the several divisions. in the Book of Common 
Prayer, being there a sort of proper names for de- 
noting the whole circumstantiated event, or rather 
the times destined for the celebration of the festi- 
vals, and are convenient, as they save circumlocu- 
tion; but would by no means suit the simple and 
familiar phraseology of the sacred historians, who 
never affect uncommon, and especially learned 
words. Thus, in the titles of the books of Moses, 
the Greek names of the Septuagint, Genesis; E'xo- 
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dus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not unfitly preserv- 
ed in modern translations, and are become the 
proper names of the books. But where the 
Greek word genesis, which signifies generation, 
occurs in that ancient version.of the book 
so named, it would have been very improper 
~ to transfer it into a modern translation, and to~ 
say, for example, “ This is the genesis of the 
“ heavens and the earth?°.” In like manner, E2- 
odus, which signifies departure, answers very well 
as a proper name of the second book, which be- 
gins with an account of the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt; but it would be down-;_ 
right pedantry to introduce the term exodus, ez- ; 
ody, or exod (for in all these shapes some have 
affected to usher it into the language,) into the 
. body of the history. 

I remember but one passage in the New Testa- 
ment, in which our translators have preferred a 
scholastic to the vulgar name, where both signi- 
fied the same thing; so that there was no plea 
from necessity. ‘The expression alluded to is, 
“'To whom he showed himself alive after his pas- 
“ sion” Passion, in ordinary speech, means sole- 
ly a fit of anger, or any violent commotion of the 
mind. It is only in theological or learned use that 
it means the sufferings of Christ. The Evange- 
list wrote to the people in their own dialect. 
Besides, as he wrote for the conviction of infidels, 
as well as for the instruction of believers, it is 
not natural to suppose that he would use words or 


109 Gen. ii, 4. 110 Acts, i. 3. 
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phrases, in a particular acceptation, which could 
be known only to the latter. His expression, peé- 
ta to matey avtov, which is literally, after his 
sufferings, is plain and unambiguous, and might 
have been said of any man who had undergone 
the like fate. Such is constantly the way of the 
sacred writers; nor is any thing, in language, 
more repugnant to their manner, than the use of 
what is called consecrated words. I admit, at the 
same time, that post passionem suam, in the Vul- 
gate, is unexceptionable, because it suits the com- 
mon acceptation of the word passio in the Latin 
language. Just so, the expression acciptens cal- | 
cem, in the Vulgate ™’, is natural and proper. Calix 
is a common name for cup, and is so used in 
several places of that version: whereas, taking 
the chalice, as the Rhemish translators render it, 
presents us with a technical term not strictly 
proper, inasmuch as it suggests the previous con- 
secration of the vessel to a special purpose, by 
certain ceremonies, an idea not suggested by 
either the Greek zotygoy, or the Latin caliz. I 
do not mean, however, to controvert the propriety 
of adopting an unfamiliar word, when necessary 
for expressing what is of an unfamiliar, or, per- 
haps, singular nature. Thus, to denote the change 
produced on our Saviour’s body, when on the 
mount with the three disciples, Peter, and the 
two sons of Zebedee, a more apposite word than 
transfigured could not have -been found. The 
English word transformed, which comes nearest, 


111 Matth. xxvi. 27. 
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and is more familiar than the other, would have 
expressed too much. 


§ 10. To conclude, the reasons which appear 
sufficient to justify a change of the words and 
expressions of even the most respectable prede-- 
cessors in the business of translating, are, when 
there is ground to think, that the meaning of the 
author can be either more exactly, or more per- 
spicuously, rendered ; and when his manner, that 
is, when the essential qualities of his style, not 
the sound or the etymology of his words, can be 
‘more adequately represented. For, to one or 
other of these, all the above cases will be found 
reducible. 


4 
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Dissertation the Twelt{th. 


An Account of what is attempted in the Translation of the 
Gospels, and in the Notes here offered to the Public. 


Tne things which will be treated in this Disserta- 
tion may, for the sake of order, be classed under 
the five following heads; the first comprehends _ 
all that concerns the essential qualities of the ver- 
sion; the second, what relates to the readings 
(where there is.a diversity of reading in the orig- 
inal) which are here preferred ; the third contains 
a few remarks on the partiéular dialect of our lan- 
euage employed in this version ; the fourth, what. 
regards the outward form in which it is exhibited ; 
and the fifth, some account of the notes with 
which it is accompanied. 


PART I. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF THE VERSION. 


Tun three principal objects to be attended to, 
by every translator, were explained in a former 
Dissertation’. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to say, 


1 Piss, X. Part I. 
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that to them I have endeavoured to give a con- 
stant attention. It is not, however, to be dissem- 
bled, that even those principal objects themselves 
sometimes interfere. And, though an order, in 
respect of importance, when they are compared 
together, has been also laid down, which will, in 
many cases, determine the preference ; it will not 
always determine it. I may find a word, for ex- 
ample, which hits the sense of the author pre- 
cisely, but which, not being in familiar use, is 
obscure. ‘Though, therefore, in itself, a just ex- 
pression of the sentiment, it may not clearly con- 
vey the sentiment to many readers, because they 
are unacquainted with it. It is, therefore, but ill 
fitted to represent the plain and familiar manner 
of the sacred writers, or, indeed, to answer the 
great end of translation, to convey distinctly, to 
the reader, the meaning of the original. Yet 
there may be a hazard, on the other hand, that a 
term more perspicuous, but less apposite, may 
convey somewhat of a different meaning, an error 
more to be avoided than the other. Recourse to 
circumlocution is sometimes necessary ; for the 
terms of no two languages can be always made to 
correspond ; but frequent recourse to this mode 
of rendering, effaces the native simplicity found in 
the original, and, in some measure, disfigures the 
work. Though, therefore, in general, an obscure, 
is preferable to an unfaithful, translation, there is 
a degree of precision, in the correspondence of 
the terms, which an interpreter ought to dispense 
with, rather than involve his version in such dark- 
ness, as will render it useless to the generality of 
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readers. This shows sufficiently, that no rule 
will universally answer the translator’s purpose ; 
but that he must often carefully balance the de- 
grees of perspicuity on one hand, against those 
of precision on the other, and determine, from 
the circumstances of the case, concerning their 
comparative importance. I acknowledge that, in 
several instances, the counterpoise may be so 
equal, that the most judicious interpreters may be 
divided in opinion; nay, the same interpreter 
may hesitate long in forming a decision, or cven 
account it a matter of indifference to which side 


a. ‘ o 
he inclines. 


§ 2. I snart only say, in general, that, however 
much a word may be adapted to express the 
sense, it is a strong objection against the use of it, 
that it is too fine a word, too learned, or too mod- 
ern. For, though in the import of the term, there. 
should be a suitableness to the principal idea 
intended to be conveyed, there is an unsuitableness 
in the associated or secondary ideas, which never 
fail to accompany such terms. ‘These tend to fix 
on the Evangelists the imputation of affecting 
elegance, depth in literature or science, or, at 
least, a modish and flowery phrascology, than 
which nothing can be more repugnant to the 
genuine character of their style, a style emi- 
nently natural, simple, and familiar. ‘The senti- 
ment of Jaques le Fevre d’Estaples *, which shows, 


2 An old French commentator, who published a version of 
the Gospels into Latin in 1523 ; his words are : ‘+ Ce que plu- 
‘¢ sieurs estiment elegance, est inelegance et parole fardée 


‘6 devant Dieu.”’ 
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at once, his good taste and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, is here entirely apposite: “ What many think 
“elegance is, in God’s account, inelegance, and 
“ painted words.” 

§ 3. On the other hand, a bad effect is also pro- 
duced by words, which are too low and vulgar. 
The danger here is not, indeed, so great, provided 
there be nothing ludicrous in the expression, 
which is sometimes the case with terms of this 
denomination. When things themselves are of a 
kind. which gives few occasions of introducing 
the mention of them into the conversation of the 
higher ranks, and still fewer of naming them in 
books, their names are considered as partaking in 
the meanness of the use, and of the things signified. 
But this sort of vulgarity seems not to have been 
regarded by the inspired authors. When there 
was a just occasion to speak of the thimg, they 
appear never to have been ashamed to employ the 
name by which it was commonly distinguished. 
They did not recur, as modern delicacy prompts 
us to do, to periphrasis, unusual, or figurative ex- 
pressions, but always adopted such terms as most 
readily suggested themselves. ‘There is nothing 
more indelicate, than an unseasonable display of 
delicacy ; for which reason, the naked simplicity 
wherewith the sacred penmen express themselves 
on particular subjects, has much more modesty 
dn it than the artificial, but transparent, disguises 
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which, on like occasions, would be employed by 
modern writers *. 

A certain correctness of taste, as well as acute- 
ness of discernment, taught a late ingenious au- 
thor * to remark this wonderful union of plainness 
and chastity in the language of the Bible, which a 
composer of these days, in any European tongue, 
would in vain attempt to imitate. Yet, it is mani- 
fest, that it is not to justness of taste, but to puri- 
ty of mind in the sacred authors, that this happy 
singularity in their writings ought to be ascribed. 
This, however, is an evidence that they did not 


3 I can scarcely give a better illustration of this remark than 
in the correction proposed by Dr. Delany, of the phrase him 
that pisseth against the wall, which occurs sometimes in the 
Old Testament, and which, he thinks, should be changed into 
him that watereth against the wall. 1 am surprised that a cor- 
rection like this should have the approbation of so excellent 
a writer as the bishop of Waterford. (See the preface to his 
Version of the Minor Prophets.) To me the latter expression 
is much more exceptionable than the former. The former 
may be compared to the simplicity of a savage who goes naked 
without appearing to know it, or ever thinking of clothes; the 
other is like the awkward and unsuccessful attempt of an Euro- 
pean, to hide the nakedness of which, by the very attempt, he 
shews himself to be both conscious and ashamed. The same 
offensive idea is suggested by the word which Delany proposes, 
as is conveyed by the common term; but it is suggested in so 
affected a manner, as necessarily fixes a reader’s attention upon 
it, and shows it to have been particularly thought of by the 
writer. Can any critic seriously think that more is necessary, 
in this case, than to say, Every male ? 
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consider it as mean or unbecoming, to call low or 
common things by their common names. But 
there are other sorts of vulgarisms in language, 
with which they are never chargeable, the use of 
such terms as we call cant words, which belong 
peculiarly to particular professions, or classes 
of men, and contemptuous or ludicrous expres- 
sions, such as are always accompanied with ideas 
of low mirth and ridicule. 


§ 4. Or both the extremes in language above 
mentioned, I shall give examples from an anony- 
mous English franslator in 1729, whose version, 
upon the whole, is the most exceptionable of: all 
I am acquainted with, in any language ; and yet it 
is but doing justice to the author to add that, in 
‘rendering some passages, he has been more fortu- 
nate than much better translators. For brevity’s 
sake, I shall here only mention the words I think 
censurable, referring to the margin for the places. 
Of learned words the following are a specimen: 
verbose’, loqguaciousness*, advent’, chasm *, grumes’, 
steril °, phenomena”, consolated”, investigate™, in- 
nate“, saliva’ ; concerning which, and some 
others of the same kind, his critical examiner, Mr. 
Twell, says justly, that they are unintelligible to 
the ignorant, and offensive to the knowing. His 


5 Matth. vi. 7. 6 Ibid. 7 xxitvoneg: 
8 Luke, xvi. 26. 9 xxii. 44. 103,17. © 1 xii, 56. 
12 Acts, xv. 32. 13 xvii. 22. 


14 Eph. iv. 18. 15 John, ix. 6. 
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fine words and fashionable phrases, which, on ac- 
count of their aflinity, I shall throw together, the 
following may serve to exemplify: detachment *, 
foot-guards ", brigue™, chicanery °. Zacharias, we 
are told *, vented his divine enthusiasm; that is, 
when translated into common speech, prophesied. 
A later translator, or rather paraphrast, is not 
much happier in his expression, he was seized 
with a divine affiatus, here spcken of as a disease. 
Zaccheus, for chief of the publicans, is made col- 
lector-general of the customs*'. Simon Magus, 
in his hands, becomes the plenipotentiary of 
God*. Jesus Christ is titled guarantee of the 
alhance**, and the Lord of hosts, the Lord of the 
celestial militia **. And, to avoid the flatness of 
plain prose, he sometimes gives a poetical turn to 
the expression. Before the cock crow, becomes 
in as hands, Before the cock prceelaims the 
day Ya - 
The foppery of these last expressions is, if pos- 
sible, more insufferable than the pedantry of the 
first. They are, besides, so far frcm conveying 
the sense of the author, that they all, less or mor o, 
| misrepresent it. As to low and ludicrous terms, 
there is sometimes a greater coincidence in these 
with quaint and modish words, than one at first 
would imagine. It would not be easy to assign -a 
motive for naniEninne otxodeamotys yeoman * it it 


16 Matthsii. 16. 17 xxvii. 27. 18 1 Thess. v. 13. 
19 1 Tim. vi. 4. Ge eluke, i. 67, 21 xix. 2. 
22 Acts, vill. 10. 23 Heb. vii. 22. 24 James, y. 4. 


29 Luke, xxii. 3-4. 26 Matth. xiii. 27. 
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is still worse to translate “ooo tyv Daracoay eova- 
fovtae supercargoes*", ‘agnaéw raparees ™, which 
he explains in the margin to mean hAidnappers, 
and pePvovtay sots*. Tam surprised he has not 
found a place for sharpers, gamblers, and swind- 
lers, fit company, in every sense, for his sots and 
raparees. Jwccoxopor is distended into a bank”, 
and xAextys dwindles into a pilferer**: tyv yaoav 
tov xvotov cov is degraded into thy master’s diver- 
sions ®2, and atvos is swoln into a consort of praise® 
The laudable and ‘successful importunity of the 
two blind men who, notwithstanding the checks 
they received from the multitude, persisted in 
their,application to Jesus for relief, is contemptu- 
ously denoted bawling out **. When we are told 
that: our Lord silenced, eqpiuace, the Sadducees, 
this author acquaints us that he dumbfounded 
them**. In short, what by magnifying, what by 
diminishing, what by distorting and disfiguring, 
he has, in many places, Arpactcd the ree. 
For answering this bad purpose, the extremes of 
cant and bombast are equally well adapted. ; The 
excess, in the instances now given, is so manifest, 
as entirely to supersede’ both argument and illus- 
tration. 


- § 5. Bor, in regard to the use of what may be’ 
called learned aouele: it must be owned, after all; 


27 Rev. xviii. 17. *81 Cor. v.10. 79 Matth. xxiv. 49. 
30 John, xii. 6. 31 [bid. *2 Matth. xxv. 21. 
33 xxi. 16. $3! yx, 31. *7 xxl O4. 
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that it is not easy, in every case, to fix the bounda- 
ries. We sometimes find classed under that de- 
nomination, all the words of Greek and Latin 
etymology, which are not current among the in- 
ferior orders of the people. Yet I acknowledge 
that, if we were rigidly to exclude all such terms, 
we should be too often obliged, either to adopt cir- 
cumlocution, or to express the sentiment weakly 
and improperly. There are other disadvantages, to 
be remarked afterwards, which might result from 
the exclusion of every term that may be compre- 
hended in the definition above given. The com- 
mon translation, if we except the consecrated 
terms, as some call them, which are not many, is 
universally admitted to be written ina style that 
is not only natural, but easily understood by the 
people: yet, in the common translation, there are 
many words which can hardly be supposed ever 
to have been quite familiar among the lower 
ranks. There is, however, one advantage possess- 
ed by that version, over every other book com- 
posed at that period, which is, that from the 
universality of its use, and (we may now add) its 
long continuance, it must have greatly contributed 
to give a currency to those words which are fre- 
quently employed in it. Now, it would be ab- 
surd, in an interpreter of this age, to expect a 
similar effect from any private version. A new 
translation, even though it were authorized by the 
public, would not have the same advantage at 
present, when our language is in a more advanced 


stage. 


* 
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§ 6. Isovtp not be surprized, that a reader 
not accustomed narrowly to attend to these mat- 
ters, were disposed, at first hearing, to question 
the fact, that there are many words in the vulgar 
translation which were not in common use at the 
time among the lower orders. But I am persua- 
ded that a little reflection must soon convince 
him of it. Abstracted from those terms which 
have been transferred from the origmal languages, 
because there were no corresponding names in 
our tongue, such as phylactery, tetrarch, synd- 
gogue, proselyte, centurion, quaternton, legion, 
there are many in the English Bible, which cannot 
be considered as having been, at that time, level 
to the meanest capacities. They are scarcely so 
yet, notwithstanding all the advantage which 
their occurring in that translation has given them. 
Of such words I shall give a pretty large speci- 
men in the margin®. Nor can it be said of those 


0 


36 First, of nouns: scribe, disciple, parable, epistle, infidel, 
matrix, lunatic, exile, exorcist, suppliant, residue, genealogy, 
appetite, audience, pollution, perdition, partition, potentate, 
progenitor, liberality, occurrent, immutability, pre-eminence, 
remission, diversity, fragment, abjects, frontier, tradition, im- 
portunity, concupiscence, redemption, intercession, superscyjp- 
tion, inquisition, insurrection, communion, instructer, mediator, 
exactor, intercessor, benefactor, malefactor, prognosticator, 
ambassador, ambassage, ambushment, meditation, ministration, 
administration, abomination, consummation, convocation, con- 
stellation, consolation, consultation, acceptation, communica- 
tion, disputation, cogitation, estimation, operation, divination, 
vocation, desolation, tribulation, regencration, propitiation, Jus- 
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there specified, that more familiar terms could not 
have been found equally expressive. For, though 
this may be true of some of them, it is not true 
of them all. Calling is equivalent to vocation, 
comfort to consolation, destruction to perdition, 
JSorgiveness to remission, .defilement to pollution, 
almighty to omnipotent, enlightened to illuminated, 
watchful to vigilant, delightful to delectable, un- 
changeable to immutable, heavenly to celestial, 
and earthly to terrestrial. Nay, the first six in 
the marginal list might have been not badly sup- 
plied by the more homely terms, writer, scholar, 
comparison, letter, unbeliever, womb. Yet, 1 would 
not be understood, by this remark, as intending 
to throw any blame upon the translators, for ‘lie 
choice they have sometimes made of words which, 
though not obscure, were not the most familiar 
that it was possible to find. ‘There are several 
reasons, to be given immediately, which may 
justly determine the translator, on some occasions, 
to desert the common rule of adopting always 
the most obvious words. At the same time there 


tification, sanctification, salutation, interpretation, supplica- 
tion, exaction, unction. Second, of adjectives: barbed, cir- 
cumspect, conversant, extinct, vigilant, inordinate, delectable, 
tributary, impotent, magaifical, immutable, innumerable, ce- 
lestial, incorruptible, terrestrial, omnipotent. Third, of verbs 
and participles: laud, distil, remit, adjure, implead,  esti- 
mate, ascend, descend, frustrate, disannul, reverse, meditate, 
premeditate, predeatina t consort, amerce, transferred, trans- 
figured, illuminated, consecrated, translated, incensed, mol- 
lifted. 
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are certain excesses in this way, whereof I have 
also given examples, into which a judicious inter- 
preter will never be in danger of falling. ‘The 
reasons which ought, on the other hand, to deter- 
mine a translator, not to confine himself to the 
words which are current in the familiar tattle of 
the lower ranks in society, are as follows : 


§ 7. Firsr, in all compositions not in the form 
of dialogue, even the simplest, there is some 
superiority, in the style, to the language of con- 
versation, among the common people ; and even 
-the common people themselves understand many 
words, which, far from having any currency | 
among them, never enter into their ordinary talk. 
This is particularly the case with those of them 
who have had any sort of education, were it but 
the lowest. One ought, therefore, to consider 
accurately the degree of the uncommonness of 
the term, before it be rejected : as it may not be 
easy to supply its place with one more familiar, 
and equally apposite. Unnecessary circumlocu- 
tions are cumbersome, and ought always to be 
avoided. They are unfriendly alike to simplicity 
and to energy, and sometimes even to propriety 
and perspicuity. 


§ 8. Seconpty, there are cases wherein some 
things. may be done, nay, ought to be done, by a 
translator, for the sake of variety. I acknowledge 
that this is a subordinate consideration, and that 
variety is never to be purchased at the expense of 
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either perspicuity, or simplicity. But even the 
sacred historians, though eminently’ simple and 
perspicuous, do not always confine themselves to 
the same words in expressing the same thoughts. 
Not that there appears in their manner any aim 
at varying the expression ; but, it is well known 
that, without such an aim, the same subject, even 
in conversation, is hardly ever twice spoken of 
precisely in the same words. To a certain degree 
this is a consequence of that quality I have had 
occasion oftener than once to observe in them, a 
freedom from all solicitude about their language. 
Whereas an unvarying recourse to the same words | 
for expressing the same thoughts, would, in fact, 
require one to be solicitous about uniformity, and 
uncommonly attentive to it. But in the use of 
the terms of principal consequence, in which the 
association between the words and the ideas is. 
much stronger, they are pretty uniform in recur-. 
ring to the same words, though they are not so in 
matters of little moment. Yet in these the variety 
is no greater than is perfectly natural in men 
whose thoughts are engrossed by their subject, 
and who never search about in quest of words. 
Now it is only in consequence of some attention 
to language in a translator, that he is capable of 
doing justice to this inattention, if I may so de- 
nominate it, of his author. 


§ 9. Tuimoty, it was remarked before *, that 
though there is a sameness of idiom in the writers 


‘ 
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of the New Testament, particularly the Evangel- 
ists, there is a diversity in their styles. Hence it 
arises, that different terms are sometimes employ- 
ed, by the different historians, in relating the same 
fact. But, as this circumstance has not much 
engaged the attention of interpreters, it often 
happens that, in the translations of the Gospeis, 
(for this is not peculiar to any one translation, ) 
there appears in the version, a greater coinci- 
dence in the style of the Evangelists, than is found 
in the original. Now there are very good reasons 
to determine us to avoid, as much as possible, a 
sameness whichris not authorized by the original. 
There are cases, I own, in which it is unavoida- 
ble. It often happens that two or more words, in 
the language of the author, are synonymous, and 
.may therefore be used indiscriminately, for ex- 
pressing the same thing, when it is impossible to 
find more than one, in étre language of the trans- 
lator, which can be used with propriety. When 
our Lord fed the five thousand men in the desert, 
the order he gave to the people immediately be- 
fore, was, as expressed by Matthew, avaxdcdy- 
val emt tovs yootouvs ; as expressed by Mark”, 
avaxhivar ext ta yAwoo yoota ; as expressed by 
Luke*, xataxdwatse avtovs ; and, as expressed 
by John*) womoate avaneceryv. Here every one 
of the Evangelists conveys the same order in a 
different phrase, all of them, however, both natu- 


38 Matth. xiv. 19. 39 Mark, vi. 39. 
49 Luke, ix. 14. 41 John, vi. 10. 
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rally and simply. This variety it would be im- 
possible to imitate in English, without recurring 
to unnatural and affected expressions. The three 
last Evangelists use different verbs to express the 
posture, namely avaxhiva, xataxhive, and avamur- 
to. And even in the first, the expression is, I 
may say, equally varied, as one of the two who 
use that verb, employs the passive voice,: the 
other the active. Now, in the common transla- 
tion, the phrase to sit down, signifying the pos- 
ture, 1s the same in them all. I do not here 
animadyert on the impropriety of this version. I 
took occasion formerly *, to observe that those 
Greek words denote always to lie, and not to sit. 
My intention at present is only to show that the 
simplicity of the sacred writers does not entirely 
exclude variety. Even the three terms above 
mentioned, are not all that occur in the Gospels 
for expressing the posture then used at table.. 
Avaxeiwat, and xataxetuot, are also employed. ‘It 
would be in vain to attempt, in modern tongues, 
which are comparatively scanty, to equal the 
copiousness of Greek ; but, as far as the language 
which we use will permit, we ought not to over- 

look even these little variations. | 


§ 10. Tne Evangelists have been thought, by 
many, so much to coincide in their narratives, as 
to give scope for suspecting that some of those, 
who wrote more lately, copied those who wrote 
before them. Though it must be owned that there 
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is often a coincidence, ‘both in matter and in ex- 
pression, it will not be found so great in the 
original, nor so frequent as, perhaps, in all trans- 
lations ancient and modern. Many translators 
have considered it as a matter of no moment, pro- 
_ vided the sense be justly rendered, whether the 
differences in the manner, were attended to or not. 
Nay, in certain cases, wherein it would have been 
easy to attain, in the version, all the variety of 
the original, some interpreters seem studiously to 
have avoided it. Perhaps they did not judge it 
convenient to make the appearance of a difference ° 
between the sacred writers in words, when there 
Was none in meaning. In this, however, I think 
they judged wrong. An agreement in the sense, 
is all that ought to be desired in them; more 
especially, as — wrote in a language different 
from that spoken by the persons wha history 
they relate. When this is the case, the most 
-tenacious memory will not account for a perfect 
identity of expression in the witnesses. Their 
testimony is given in Greek. The language 
spoken by those whose story they relate, was a 
dialect of Chaldee. They were themselves, there- 
fore (at least three of them,) the translators of 
the speeches and conversations recorded in their 
histories. ‘The utmost that is expected from dif- 
ferent translators, is a coincidence in sense; a 
perfect coincidence in words, in a work of such 
extent as the Gospel, is, without previous concert, 
impossible. Consequently, an appearance of dif- 
ference, arising solely from the use of different 
expressions, is of much less prejudice to the 
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credibility of their narration, than the appearance 
of concert or copying would have been. 

When, therefore, the language of the inter- 
preter of the Gospels will admit an imitation of 
such diversities in the style, it ought not to be 
overlooked. If possible, their narratives should be 
neither more, nor less, coincident, in the version, 
than they are, in the original. And to this end, 
namely, that the phraseology may nearly differ 
as much in English as it does in Greek, I have, on 
some occasions, chosen not the very best word- 
which might have been found, satisfying myself 
with this, that there is nothing in the word I have 
employed, unsuitable, dark, or ambiguous. But, 
as was signified before, it is not possible so to 
diversify the style of a version, as to make it 
always correspond, in this respect, to the original. 
Nor ought a correspondence of this kind ever to 
be attempted, at the expense of either perspicuity 
or propriety. I shall only add, that a little eleva- 
tion of style may naturally be expected in quota- 
tions from the Prophets and the Psalms, and in 
the short canticles which we have in' the two first 
chapters of Luke ; for in these, though not writ- 
ten in verse, the expression is poetical. — ) 


§ 11. Fourrnty, Not only the differences in 
the styles of the different Evangelists, ought not 
to pass entirely unnoticed ; but the same thing may 
be affirmed of the changes sometimes found in the 
terms used by the same Evangelist. Here, again, 
I must observe, that it were in vain to attempt an 
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exact correspondence in this respect. There is a 
superior richness in the language of the sacred writ- 
ers which even their style, though simple and un- 
affected (for they never step out of their way in 
quest of ornament,) cannot entirely conceal. They 
-use considerable variety of terms for expressing 
those ordinary exertions for which our modern 
tongues hardly admit any variety. I have given 
one specimen of this, in the words whereby they 
express the posture then used at meals. I shall 
here add some other examples. The following 
words. occur in the New Testament, devo, exo, 
Qn, Pacxa, pealw, pew, elo, egew, all answering 
to the English verb say. Of these we may aftirm, 
with truth, that it is but rarely that any of them 
admits a different rendering in our language. 
The words xovow, podvva, pave, onthow, eumoa, 
correspond to the English verb defile, by which 
they are commonly rendered. So also do the 
words Seacxa, eodia, toewya, payo, to the English 
verb eaf. ‘The greater part of the words sub- 
joined are, in the common translation, rendered 
always, and the rest occasionally, by the English 
verb see; eo, ameidw, ontonal, ontava, Preto, 
euBdAcmo, 09a, xatogaw, Peaouat, Fewoew, LOTOQEW. 
Yet, in none of the lists aforementioned, are the 
words perfectly synonymous, nor can they be 
said to be always used promiscuously by the in- 
spired penmen. They are, consequently, of use, 
not only for diversifying the style, but for giving 
it also a degree of precision which poorer lan- 
guages cannot supply. 
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The same thing may be exemplified in the 
nouns, though not, perhaps, in the same degree as 
in the verbs. dos, agviov, apvos, are used by 
the Evangelists, the first by Luke, the other two 
by John; and are all rendered, in the common 
translation, lamb: dixtvov, augiBAnoteov, caynryy, 
in the Gospels, are all translated net. And, though 
the latter might have been varied in the version, 
the others could not with propriety. Sometimes 
we are obliged to render different words which 
occur pretty often, but are not entirely synony- 
mous, by the same English word, for want of 
‘distinct terms adapted to each meaning. Thus, 
the words zavdra and texva are, if I mistake not, 
uniformly rendered children ; though the former 
word particularly respects the age and size, the 
latter solely the relation. ‘The first answers to 
the Latin pueruli, the second to liberi. ‘The 
English word children is well adapted to the for- | 
~mer, though sometimes but awkwardly employed 
to denote the latter. Yet, for want of another 
term to express the offspring, without limiting 
it to either sex, we find it necessary to ‘use ‘hie 
English word in this application. The word ‘o 
zAnovov, used by the Evangelists Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, yveitay by maize and John, and ze- 
etocxos only by Luke, are all rendered neighbour. 
And though they are evidently not of the same 
diem fieneton it would be difficult, in our language, 
to express the sense of any of them 1 in one word, 
which would answer so well as this. Yet, that 
they are not synonymous, every one who under- 
stands Greek must, on reflection, be sensible. 
For if, instead of zAyqovoy, in the commandment, 
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Ayanyoes tov mAnotov cov ‘as ceavtov, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, we should substitute 
either yectova, or meguotxoyv, we should totally alter 
the precept; for these terms would comprehend 
none but those who live within what is strictly 
called the neighbourhood. The translation, in- 
deed, into English ought to be the same ; and, to 
say the truth, it would be a more exact version of 
that precept, than it is of the precept, as we 
actually find it in the Gospel. For, let it be ob- 
served, that the word neighbour is one of those 
which, for want of more apposite terms, we are 
. obliged to admits in Scripture, in a meaning not 
perfectly warranted by common use. 

I shall add but one other example. The word 
gthos, used by Matthew, Luke, and John, and 
‘etatgos, used only by Matthew, are both rendered 
friend ; yet, in their genuine signification, there is 
but little affinity between them. ‘The former 
always implies affection and regard, the latter does 
not. The latter, not the former, was employed as 
a civil compellation to strangers and indifferent 
persons. It is that which is given, in the parable 
of the labourers in the vineyard*®, to the envious 
and dissatisfied labourer ; in the parable of the 
marriage feast** to the guest who had not the 
wedding garment ; and it was given by our Lord 
to the traitor Judas*’, when he came to deliver 
him up to his enemies. I do not say that ‘etacge 
is not rightly translated frzend im these instances ; 
for common use permits us to employ the word 
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in this latitude. But it is to be regretted, that we 
have not a word better adapted to such cases, but 
are obliged to prostitute a name so respectable as 
that of friend. Besides, it is manifest that, for 
this prostitution, we cannot plead the example of 
the Evangelists. I make this remark the more 
willingly, as I have heard some unlearned readers 
express their surprize that our Lord should have: 
paid so much deference to the insincere modes of 
civility established by the corrupt customs of the 
world, as to denominate a man friend, whom he 
knew to harbour the basest and the most hostile 
intentions. But defects of this kind are not pecu- 
liar to our language: They are, on the contrary, 
to be found in every tongue. All the Latin trans- 
lations render the word, in the passages .above 
mentioned, amice : and all the versions into mod- 
ern tongues, with which I am acquainted, except 
one, act in the same manner. The exception 
meant is the Geneva French, which says not mon 
ami, as others, but compagnon, in all the three 
places mentioned. This is more literal, for “etazgos 
is, strictly, socius, or sodalis, not'amicus. But 
it mdy be questioned, whether such a compella- 
tion suits the idiom of that tongue, as it appears to 
have been adopted by no other French inter- 
preter. 


§ 12. I suai now give, from the first of the 
list of verbs above mentioned, an instance or two 
of the uniformity commonly observed in the use 
of this variety, a uniformity which sufficiently 
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evinces, that the terms were not conceived by the 
writers to be perfectly synonymous. Our Lord 
says, in his sermon on the mount®, Hxovoate ‘ott 
EPPEOH tow apyotos: Ov govevoss—Eyo 0¢ 
AET 2 ‘vu, ‘ot—os av ELM ta adele avtov, 
Paxa:—In the common translation, Ye have 
heard that it was saw by them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill—But I say unto you, that—whosoever 
shall say to his brother, Raca—In the English, the 
verb say occurs thrice in this short passage ; in 
the Greek, there are three different verbs employ- 
ed. . Yet so little does there appear, in the author, 
a disposition to change, for the sake of changing, 
that wherever the case is perfectly similar to that 
wherein any of the three verbs above mentioned 
is used in this quotation, the word will be found 
to be the same throughout the whole discourse. 
Thus, through the whole of this discourse, what 
our Lord authoritatively gives in charge, as from 
himself, is signified by the same phrase, evo Aeyo 
‘yuty ; whatever is mentioned as standing on the 
foot of oral tradition, is expressed by eggeFy ; part 
of the verb pea; and what is mentioned as 
neither precept nor maxim of any kind, but as 
what may pass incidentally in conversation, 1s 
denoted by the verb exw. Another example of 
the different application of such words, we have, 
in our Lord’s conversation with the chief priests 
and elders, in relation to the authority by which 
he acted*. ‘Or ds dtehoyifovto mag “eavrois, 
AETONTES, Env EMMQRMEN, ¢& oveavorv, 
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EPETI ‘nuv Mate ovy ove entetevoate avrw ; 
A little after, E®H avtois: xat avtos. In the 
common translation, And they reasoned with them- 
selves, savinc, If we shall say from heaven, he will 
say unto us, Why did ye not then believe him? 
Afterwards, nd he sain unto them. Here the 
same repetition in the version is contrasted with a 
still greater variety in the original ; for we have 
no fewer than four different words in the Greek, 
rendered into our language, by repeating the 
same English verb four times. The sense of eza 
is the same in both passages ; the word heya iS 
used here more indefinitely than in the former ; 
the verb eg@ approaches in meaning to the word 
retort, and seems to preclude reply. | 

On comparing, we must perceive, that there is 
not only an awkwardness in the repetitions which 
modern languages sometimes render necessary, 
but even a feebleness in the enunciation of the 
sentiment. This consideration, when attended to, 
will be found to warrant our taking the ‘greater 
liberty in diversifying the expression wherever 
our language permits it. For if we are’ often 
obliged to repeat the same, where the original 
employs different words; and if we also retain 
the same words, where the original retains the 
same, though our own tongue would allow a 
change, the style of the version must be a bad 
representation of that of the original. It will 
have all the defects of both languages, and none 
of the riches of either. I have, therefore, taken 
the liberty to vary the expression a little, where 
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the genius of our tongue, in a consistency with 
simplicity, propriety, and perspicuity, permitted 
it; as it was only thus [ could compensate for 
the restraints I. was obliged to submit to, im 
cases wherein the sacred penmen had taken a 
freer range. 


§ 13. Concernina the diversity of styles in the 
different Evangelists, which I cannot help consid- 
ering as entitled to more attention than translators 
seem to have given it, I shall beg leave to make a 
few more observations. Of the words which I 
have mentioned as nearly synonymous, or at least 
as rendered, by most interpreters, in the same 
manner, some, though common in some of the 
Gospels, do not occur in others ; yet, in no ver- 
sion that [ know, is this always to be discovered. 
~The verb gew, I say, is used by Matthew often, 
by Mark once, but never by either Luke or John. 
The synonyme écga is used by all except John, 
and ege@ by all except Mark. Avaxdwo, I lay 
down, occurs in all the Gospels except John’s ; 
xataxetuat, L le down, in all except Matthew’s. 
Every one of the Evangelists has also many 
words to be found in none of the rest; and that 
not only when peculiar things are mentioned by 
him, but when the same things, the same actions, 
the same circumstances, which are taken notice of 
by other HKvangelists, are related. These, it is, 
sometimes, impossible to translate Justly in dif- 
ferent words. Luke, sometimes, in addressing 
God, uses the word deonotys, which is not in any 
of the other Evangelists, and can hardly be ren- 
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dered otherwise than Lord, the term whereby 
xvetos, which occurs in them all, is commonly 
translated. Luke is also peculiar in giving Jesus 
Christ the title excotarys, which cannot well be 
rendered otherwise than master, the common ren- 
dering of dtdacxados, though, as Grotius observes, 
the words are not perfectly equivalent. Matthew 
has, in one passage, applied to our Lord a title 
not used by any other, xa&yyntys, which our 
translators have also rendered master, and have 
thereby impaired the sense. In like manner the 
multiplicity of inflections in the tenses, moods, 
and voices of their verbs, supplies them with a 
variety of expressions which serve to diversify 
their style in a manner not to be imitated in 
modern tongues, and less perhaps in English, 
which has very few inflections, than in any other. 
Add to the aforesaid advantages, in respect of 
variety, which the writers of the New Testament 
derived from their language, the derivatives and 
compounds with which that copious tongue so 
remarkably abounds. 

Now, I do not know any stronger indications of 
a native difference of style than those above men- 
tioned, and in part exemplified. And, as this dif- 
ference conveys some evidence of the authenticity 
of the writings, it ought not to be always disre- 
garded by translators, merely because it is not 
possible always to preserve it in their versicns. 
It is then in effect preserved, when they give such 
a turn to the expression, as renders the difference 
of phraseology nearly equal upon the whole. 
This, however, ought never to be attempted, when 
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either the sense may be ever so little altered by 
it, or the simplicity and perspicuity of the sen- 
tence may be injured. What has been now 
observed will account for my employing words 
sometimes, which, though not unusual or obscure, 
are not the most obvious, and for giving such a 
turn to the expression, as renders it less literal 
than it might otherwise have been. 


§ 14. I wave avoided, as much as possible, the 
use of circumlocution: yet there are certain cases 
where we cannot avoid it entirely, and do justice 
to our author. Ido not mean barely, when there 
is not a single word in the language of the trans- 
lation which conveys the sense of the original 
term; but when there is something, either in the 
application, or in the argument, that cannot be | 
fully exhibited without the aid of some additional 
terms. It has been often observed that, in no two 
languages, do the words so perfectly correspond, 
that the same terms in one will always express 
the sense of the same terms in the other. There 
is a difference of extent in meaning which hinders 
them from suiting exactly, even when they coin- 
cide in the general import. The epithet aygecos, 
as applied in the Gospel of Luke*®, is so far from 
suiting the sense of the English word unprofitable, 
by which it is rendered in the common translation, 
that if we were to give a definition of an unprofit- 
able servant, we should hardly think of another 
than the reverse of the character given in that 
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passage, but should say, ‘ he is one who does not 
‘that to his .master which is his duty to do, 
From the context, however, no person can be at 
a loss to see, that the import of the word is, “ We 
“ have conferred no favour, we have only fulfilled 
“the terms which we were bound to perform.” 
I know that because the sentiment is not express- 
ed with the brevity of the original, many would 
call this a comment, or rather a paraphrase, and 
not a version. It is expressed, I acknowledge, by 
a periphrasis ; but periphrasis and paraphrase are 
not synonymous terms. ‘The former is in every 
translation sometimes necessary, in order to trans- 
mit the genuine thought and reasoning of the 
author; it is only when more than this is attempt- 
ed, and when other sentiments are introduced or 
suggested, for the sake of illustrating an author’s 
thoughts,‘ or enforcing his arguments, that men 
employ paraphrase. It is not denied, that peri- 
phrasis in translating, ought to be avoided, if ‘pos- 
sible; but it is not always possible to avoid it, 
and periphrasis is preferable to single words, 
which either convey no meaning; or convey a 
meaning different from the author’s. 

The word Baztecua, in the question put by our 
Lord, To Banticna Iwavvov nodsey nvy®; does 
not answer to the word baptism, as used by us ; 
nor does avactacis,in the account given of the 
sadducees °°’, correspond entirely to the English 
word resurrection: the word exayyedta is, for the 
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most part, rendered promise, and means neither 
more nor less. Ina few cases, however, it does 
not signify the promise itself, but the thing prom- 
ised. Now the English word is never so applied. 
Hence the obscurity, not to say impropriety, of 
that expression, [ send the promise of my Father 
upon you *', which, if it can be said to suggest any 
thing to an English reader, suggests awkwardly, 
I give you a promise on the part of my Father. 
Yet this is not the sense. What is here meant is 
the fulfilment of a promise formerly given them by 
his Father, and is therefore properly rendered, I 
send you that which my Father hath promised. 
Though not attending to this difference, our transla- 
tors have thrown great darkness on some passages 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. These all (says 
the writer, speakmg of Abraham, Sarah, and 
others) died in the faith, not having received the 
promises, un AaBovtes tas exayyedias**. Yet this 
way interpreted, the assertion is contradictory, not 
only to the patriarchal history, but to what. is said 
expressly of Abraham in the same chapter *. 
The words, therefore, ought to have been render- 
ed, not having received the promised inheritance ; 
for itis the land of Canaan promised to Abraham 
and his posterity, to which the writer particularly 
refers, giving as an evidence that they had not re- 
ceived it, their acknowledging themselves to be 
strangers and sojourners in the land ; not on the 


5! Luke, xxiv. 49. See all these passages in this Transla- 
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earth, as it is, particularly in this place, very im- 
properly translated. 


§ 15. Acaiy, suppose, which is not uncommon, 
that the original word has two different, but re- 
lated senses, and that the author had an allusion 
to both. Suppose also that in the language of 
the interpreter there is a term adapted to each of 
those senses, but not any one word that will suit 
both. In such cases perspicuity requires some- 
what of periphrasis. If we abruptly change the 
word in the same sentence, or in the same argu- 
ment, there will appear an incoherence in the 
version, where there appears a close connection 
in the original; and if we retain the same-term, 
there will be both obscurity and impropriety in 
the version. I shall explain my meaning by ex- 
amples, the only way of making such eens 
understood. 

In oné place in Matthew 4, the verb zimaw is 
employed, as usual, to express the duty which 
children owe to their parents. T'o honour is that 
commonly used in English. Yet this word is not 
equivalent in import to the Greek verb, much less 
to the Hebrew 133 chabad, translated: tywae by 
the Seventy in the place quoted by the Evangel- 
ist. ‘This is one of the causes of the obscurity 
and apparent inconsequence of that passage in the 
Gospel. | have, therefore, rendered the word, 
where it occurs the second time in the-argument 


94 Matth. xv. 4, 5. 
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used by our Lord, honour by his assistance ; for 
the original implies no less. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to the Romans (for 
it is not necessary here to confine myself to the 
Gospels,) says °’, as it is expressed in the common 
- version, But they have not all obeyed the Gospel ; 
for Esaias saith, Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port ? So then, faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God. What the Apostle intro- 
duces here with So then, as a direct conclusion 
from the words of the Prophet, cannot fail to ap- 
pear remote to an English reader, and to require 
some intermediate ideas to make out the connec- 
tion. The incoherency disappears entirely, when 
we recur to the original, where the words are: 
AN ov ravtys “vanzxovoay to sevayyediw. Hoasas 
yao Asyet, Kugel, tis entotevoe ty axon nuav; Aga 
“n mots && axons, 4 Se axon dia enuatos Oeov. 
Nothing can be more clearly consequential, than 
the argument as expressed here. Isaiah had said, 
complaining of the people, T's extotevce ty axon 
‘yuev ; from which the Apostle infers, that it com- 
monly holds MI2TL2 «& AKOH&, otherwise 
there had been no scope for complaint. But, by 
the change of the term in English, from report to 
hearing, however nearly the ideas are related, the 
expression is remarkably obscured. It must be 
owned, that we have no word, in English, of equal 
extent, in signification, with the Greek axon, 
which denotes both the report, or the thing 


"wom. x. 16, 17: 
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heard, and the sensation of hearing; though, in 
regard to the sense of seeing, the English word 
sight is of equal latitude; for it denotes both the 
thing seen, and the perception received by the 
eye *, But, when such a difference as this hap- 
pens, between the import of their words and ours, 
one does more justice to the original, and interprets 
more strictly, by giving the sentence such a turn 
as will preserve the verbal allusion, than by such 
a change of the terms as our translators have 
adopted, to the no small injury of perspicuity. 
The passage may, therefore, properly be rendered 
thus: For Isaiah saith, “ Lord, who believeth what 
“hesheareth us preach 2?” So then, belief cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God 
preached. Nor is the addition of the participle 
preached, to be considered as a supply, from con- 
jecture, of what is not expressed in the original ; 
for, in fact, the word axon here implies it. Dio- 
dati has not badly translated it preaching. ‘Sig- 
nore, cht a creduto alla nostra predicatione? La 
fede adunque e dalla predicatione. ‘This is better 
than the English version, as it preserves ‘clearly 
the connection of the two verses. It is, neverthe- 
less, of importance, not to suppress the other sig- 
nification of axon, to wit, hearing, as, by means of 
it, the connection is rendered clearer, both with 
the preceding words, How shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard* ? and with the 


°6 See an excellent illustration of this in Dr. Beattie’s Essay 
on Truth, Part IJ. Ch. II. Sect. I. 


a 57 Rom. x. 14. 


é 
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following, But, I say, Have they not heard * ? I shall 
only add, that where the coincidence in the sense 
is very clear, the grammatical relation between the 
words is of less. importance. ‘There is, in this pas- 
sage, a verbal connection, not only between the 
words axovea and axon, but also between zauctevea 
and mows. But the English word faith, being 
fully equivalent to the Greek word ztotis, and its 
connection with believing being evident, it is not 
of great moment to preserve in English the affini- » 
ty in sound. As such resemblances, however, 
always in some degree assist attention, and are a 
sort of evidences it is rather better to retain them, 
where, without hurting the sense, it can be done. 
For this reason, | prefer the word belief, here, to 
the word faith. 

I shall give but one other example, which, 
though not requiring the aid of circumlocution, is 
of a nature somewhat similar to the former. A 
verb, or an epithet, in the original, is sometimes 
construed with a noun, used figuratively, and is 
also construed, because use permits the applica- 
tion, with that which is represented by the figure ; 
whereas, in the translator’s language, the term 
by which the verb or epithet is commonly ren- 
dered, is not equally susceptible of both applica- 
tions. In such cases, it is better, when the thing 
is practicable, to change the word for one which, 
though less common, suits both. The following 
passage will illustrate my meaning”. JJegueyee ev 
ty vyoeagn “ Ldov teInut ev, Xtav iOov axeoyarvia- 


8 Ver. 18. vere Pet. ii. Gee 
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“ LOV, EXAEXTOY, EVTLLOY? XAL O MLOTEVOY EX AUTH, OV 
“ un xatatcyvvOn.” “Yucy ovy “n tin tos miotEvov- 
ow amertovet ds, ALOov ‘ov anedoxtacay ‘ot o1x0do- 
fourtes, stos eyevynOy sis xepadyny yovias: which 
our translators render thus: Jt is contained in the 
Scripture, “ Behold, Llay in Sion a chief corner- 
“ stone, elect, precious, and he that believeth on 
“ him shall not be confounded.” Unto you, therefore, 
which believe, he 1s precious: but unto them which 
be disobedient, the stone which the builders disal- 
lowed, the same is made the head of the corner. 
Here the type and the antitype are so blended, as 
to hurt, alike, both perspicuity and propriety. To 
speak of believing in a stone, an elect stone, and to | 
apply the pronoun him to a stone, sound very 
oddly in our language; but mtoteve emt, in the 
Hellenistic idiom, and exdextos, admit an applica- 
tion either to persons or to things. ‘The apostle 
said ex aut, because Autos is of the masculine 
gender: for the like reason, he would have said 
ex autyn, had he used zetoa instead of Aros. 
Would our translators, in that case, have rendered 
it, He who believeth on her? Now, the English 
verb, fo trust, and the participle selected, are sus- 
ceptible of both applications. Let the passage, 
then, be rendered thus: /t zs said in Scripture, 
“ Behold, £ lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, select- 
“ed and precious : whosoever trusteth to it shall 
“ not be ashamed.” There is honour, therefore, to 
you who trust; but to the mistrustful, the stone 
which the builders rejected, 1s made the head of the 
corner. 1 may remark, in passing, that ‘9 teuy 
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is here evidently opposed to ‘9 ascyvvy, the import 
of which is included in the verb xatascyuvOn ; in- 
stead of shame ye shall have honour ; but by no. 
rule, that I know, can it be translated, he as pre- 
cious. -Ansover, though often justly rendered 
disobedient, rather signifies, here, mistrustful, in- 
credulous, being contrasted to zuotevovet. All the 
above examples are calculated to show, that it is 
as impossible for a translator, if he preserve that 
uniformity in translating so much insisted on by 
some, to convey perspicuously, or even intelligi- 
bly, the meaning of the author, and to give a just 
representation of his manner, as it 1s to retain any 
regard to purity in the language which he writes : 
and that, therefore, this absurd xaxofnjca subverts, 
alike, all the principal ends which he ought to 
have in view. 


§ 16. Ir was admitted, that it is necessary to 
employ more words than one in the version, when 
the original term requires more for conveying the 
sense into the language of the translator. Nobody 
doubts the propriety of rendering zgocamodyntys, 
respecter of persons, prragyuete, love of money, OY 
anocuvayayos, expelled the synagogue ; and it Is 
hardly possible to give the meaning in another 
language, without the aid of some such periphra- 
sis. Yet even this rule, however general it may 
appear, does not hold invariably. ‘There are cases 
wherein it is better to leave part of the meaning 
unexpressed, than, by employing circumlocution, 
not only to desert simplicity, but to suggest some- 
thing foreign to the intention of the author. 
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That this will sometimes be the consequence of 
an over-scrupulous solicitude to comprehend eve- 
ry thing that may be implied in the original term, 
will be evident on reflection. Zaccheus, the pub- 
lican, said to our Lord, Ee tevos te EGUXOPUVTNOG, 
anodlaut tEtoaniovy, vite our translators have 
rendered, If I have taken any thing from any 
man by false accusation, I restore him four-fold. 
In this they have followed Beza, and Leo de Juda, 
who say St quid cuipiam per calumniam eripui, 
reddo quadruplum. Admitting the justness of the 
note subjoined by the latter, in regard to the arti- 
fices of the publicans, I approve much more the 


version of the word in the Vulgate and Erasmus, - 


~~ St quid aliquem defraudavi, or in Castalio, to the 
same purpose, Sz quem ulla re fraudavi, “If in 
“aught I have wronged any man;” than those 


anxious attempts, by tracing little circumstancesy.,, 
to reach the full import of ‘the original. “My ob- 
jection to such attempts, is not so me because. 


they render the expression unnecessarily complex, 
but because something foreign to the intention of 
the author, rarely fails to be suggested by them. 
However paradoxical it may at first appear, it is 
“certainly true, that to express a thing in one word, 
and to express it in several, makes sometimes a dif- 
ference, not only in the style, but in the meaning. 
I need not go further, for an example, than the 
words on which I am remarking. For a man, 
in the station of Zacclieus, a was probably 
not liable to the charge of being injurious in any 
other way than chen to which Bie business ex- 


60 Luke, xix. 8. 
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posed him, nothing could be more natural, o¥ 
more apposite, than the expression which the 
Evangelist represents him as having used,  tvos 
te eovxopavtyoa. On the contrary, it would not 
have been natural in him to say, ec-te exAewa., or et tL 
eovdnoa, because his manner of life, and his cir- 
cumstances, set him above the suspicion of the 
crimes of theft and robbery. Such things, there- 
fore, are not supposed to enter the person’s mind. 
But when we substitute a circumlocution, that 1s, 
a definition, for the name of a crime, other kindred 
crimes are necessarily conceived to be in view; 
because it is always by the aid of the genus, and the 
difference, somehow signified, that the species is 
defined. Now, in a case like the present, wherein 
the purpose of restitution is explicitly declared, 
to introduce mention of the genus, with the limita- 
~ tion denoted by the specific difference, is an im- 
plicit declaration, that the promise of reparation 
shall not be understood to extend to any other 
species of injuries. Had our language been that 
spoken in Judea, and had this humble publican, 
when he made his penitent declaration to his 
Lord, said in English, J will restore four-fold, if 
in aught Ihave wronged any man; can we imag- 
ine, that he would have clogged his pious purpose, 
with the reserve which the additional words, by 
false accusation, manifestly imply ? Who sees not 
that, in this manner introduced, they are such a 
restriction of the promise, as is equivalent to the 
‘ retracting of it in part, and saying, ‘ Let it be ob- 
‘served, thatas to any other sort of wrong I may 
oly ik 46 
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‘ have committed, I promise nothing ? But when 
the thing is expressed in one word, as in the 
Greek, no such effect is produced. Much, there- 
fore, of the meaning, depends on the form of 
the expression, as well as on the import of {the 
words. 


§ 17. Bor this is not the only bad consequence 
which results from the excessive solicitude of in- 
terpreters, to comprehend in their translation, by 
the aid of periphrasis, every thing supposed to be 
included in the original term. A single word is 
sometimes used, with energy and perspicuity, as a 


_ trope. But if we substitute a definition for the 


single word, we destroy the trope, and often ren- 
der the sentence nonsensical. To say, The meek 
Shall inherit the earth™, is to employ the word 
inherit in a figurative sense, which can hardly be 
misunderstood by any body, as denoting the facili- 
ty with which they shall obtain possession, and 
the stability of the possession obtained. But, if we 
employ circumlocution, and say, in the manner of 
some interpreters, The meek shall succeed to the 
earth by hereditary right ; by so explicit, and so 


formal, a limitation of the manner, we exclude the 


trope, and affirm what is palpably inapplicable, and 
therefore ridiculous; for, to obtain by hereditary 
right, 1s to succeed, in right of consanguinity, to the 
former possessor, now deceased. In such cases, 
if the translator’s language cannot convey the 
trope, in one word, with sufficient clearness, a 


6! Matth. v. 5. 
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plain and proper term is much preferable to such 
attempts at expressing, in several words, a figure, 
whose whole effect results from its simplicity and 
conciseness. 


= 


§ 18. Ir is proper also to observe, that the 
idiom of one language will admit, in a consistency 
with elegance and energy, redundancies in ex- 
pression, which have a very different effect, trans- 


lated into another language. A few examples of 


this occur in the New Testament. Yrozod:oy 
tav modov avtov , is adequately rendered, in the 
common translation, his footstool, but is literally 
- footstool of his feet. It is the version given by 

the Seventy of the Hebrew omer 
in which there is no pleonasm. Our translators 
have imitated them in rendering zoiuyny tov me0- 
Batov shepherd of the sheep™, for here the re- 
dundancy is only in the version. ‘The words avye 
and avOganos, are often by Greek authors, es- 
pecially the Attic, construed with other substan- 
tives which, by a peculiar idiom, are used adjec- 
tively . Matthew joins av@gazos with eumogos °° 
with orxodeomotys , with Baotdevs ®”; and John 
prefixes it to auagtwsos®. Luke, in similar cases, 


62 Matth. v. 35. SorJiohn, X02 
6¢ This idiom is not peculiarly Greek. In Genesis, xiii. 8. 
Weare brethren, is, in Hebrew,-wmx, ony owiy, in the Septua- 
gint, avdocmoe po HUES EOuEY, Weare men brethren. Other 
examples might be produced. 
65 Matth. xiii. 45. 66 Matth. xiii. 52. 
67 Matth. xviii. 23. 68 John, ix. 16. 
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employs avye, joining it to apagtados™, meogn- 
™mo"°, povevs”'. In some instances our translators 
have very properly dropt the redundant term; in 
others, for I know not what reason, they have 
retained it. Thus dropping it, they say a prophet, 
a murderer, and a certain king. On another oc- 
casion, in order to include both words, they say 
a merchant-man. But use, whose decisions are 
very arbitrary, has long appropriated this name 
to a trading ship. They say also a man that is a 
householder, a man that is a sinner”, and, in one 
place, not badly, a sinful man”. In these, how- 
ever, we must acknowledge, there is no deviation 
from the meaning. Such superfluous words as 
some of those now mentioned, enfeeble the 
expression, but without altering or darkening the 
sense. | 
But there is one case wherein this use of the 
noun, avye, has, in the common version, occasioned 
a small deviation from the meaning. The words 
avdoes adcApoe frequently occur in the Acts, and 
are always rendered by our translators, Men and 
brethren, as if the phrase were avdges, xae adeAqor, 
thereby making them two distinct appellations. 
This I once thought peculiar to English translat- 
ors, but have since found that the same method 
is in one place adopted by Luther, m his German 


&% Luke, v. Sse XiX-mne 79 Luke, xxiv. 19. 
7 Acts, ili: 13. 72 Luke, xix. 7. John, ix. 16. 
73 Luke, v. 8. 
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translation, who says, ivr niaiierv wai 
wruder™, Some foreign versions have scrupu- 
lously preserved the pleonastic form; one says 
hommes freres, another huomini fratelli ; which 
are equally awkward in French and Italian, as 
men brethren would be in English ; but mto none 
of the versions in these languages which I have 
seen, is the conjunction inserted. Our interpre- 
‘ters must have proceeded on the supposition, that 
the Apostles, by such compellations, divided their 
hearers into two classes, one of whom they bare- 
ly denominated men, the other they more affec- 
_tionately saluted brethren. But that there is no 
foundation for’ this conceit is manifest; first, in 
that case, by the syntactic order, the copulative 
xat must have been inserted between the titles. 
Yet, though avdges adzApoe occurs in the Acts no 
fewer than thirteen times, no example of avdges 
xa adeagoe is to be found. Secondly, it 1s, as 
was signified above, entirely in the Greek idiom. 
Avsoes otgatiatat soldiers, avdges dixaotae judges, 
in like manner as avdges AOnvatoe Athenians, are 
warranted by the examples of Demosthenes, and 
the best writers in Greece. Thirdly, there is the 
same reason to introduce the copulative in the 
other examples above quoted, and to render av- 
Oowzos eumogos a man and a merchant, avne anag- 
talos, a man and a sinner, and so of the rest, as 
¢ avdoed adedpor men and brethren. It may be 
thought that in the address Avdges adeAqor xa 
MUTEPES, AS NO Conjunction is needed in the version 


74 Acts, i. 16. 
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but what is expressed in the original, the word 
men ought to be preserved. But the use above 
examined sufficiently shows that, in all such cases, 
the word avdges is to be considered not as a sepa- 
rate title, but as an idiomatic supplement to ad<A- 
po. xat matEges, the only titles given, and that there- 
fore in translations into modern tongues, it ought to 
be dropt as an expletive which does not suit their 
idiom. The above criticism will also serve as one 
of the many evidences, that what is yulgarly call- 
ed the most literal translation, is not ‘always the 
most close. 


§ 19. Ir may be proper also to observe, that 
the import of diminutives is not always ‘to. be 
determined by the general rules laid down by 
grammarians. BBdcoyv is only in form a diminu- 
tive of BiBdAtos, otxta of orxos, Saysovioy of Sat- 
wav; the same may be said of egegroy as used in 
the Gospel. It cannot be understood as express- 
ing. littleness ; for what is called egega in the 
only place where the word occurs”, is sgcqoe in 
the verse immediately preceding. The like may 
be said of ovagcoy and ovos. And the application 
in that passage shows sufficiently, that it is not an 
expression of affection or tenderness. I1vaxidcov 
in Luke”, denotes a thing differing rather in kind 
and use, than in dimensions from miva£, as used 
by the same Evangelist’. Some diminutives are 
intended to mark a distinction only in age or in 


79 Matth. xxv. 33. 76 Luke, i. 63. 
7 Vue gexd. 39. 
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size, as Fuyatouoy, BiPAagidtov, owaguoy, wyAvdcoy, 
xhividtov, mAovagtoy, maldtoy, matdageoy ; and may 
be rendered into English by the aid of the epithet 
little, as little daughter, little book, little fish, or by 
a single word adapted to the meaning in the pas- 
sage where it occurs, as couch, boat, child, boy, 
infant. Texviov appears, on the contrary, more 
expressive of affection, than of size; texvix is 
therefore better rendered dear children, than little 
children, which, when addressed to grown persons, 
sounds very oddly. Sometimes the diminutive 
expresses contempt. In this way the word 
-yuvatxagua is ysed by Paul”, and is not badly 
translated silly women. But, in many cases, it 
must be acknowledged that the difference which 
a diminutive makes, though real, is of too delicate 
a nature to be transfused imto a version. For 
when a translator, because the language which he 
writes, does not afford a term exactly equiva- 
-Jent, makes a stretch for a word ; that word often 
farther exceeds the import of the original, than 
the common term would have fallen below it. 
For example, in the check which our Lord at first 
gave to the application of the Syrophenician 
woman, I consider the diminutive xvvagea as more 
emphatical in that place than xvves ; yet I think 
‘it is incomparably better rendered in the common 
version dogs, than in that of the anonymous trans- 
lator puppies. 

Nay, in the few cases (for they are but few, 
in which our language has provided us with 


7 2 Tim. iii. 6. 
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diminutives, it is not always proper to render the 

Greek diminutive by the English. .Jevoy, for 
example, is in Greek the dimineinive of ags, so 
is lambkin of lamb in English, which is the only 
proper version of aes. To translate agvioy lamb- 
kin, must therefore be entirely agreeable to the 
laws of literal interpretation. Yet, who that un- 
derstands English, would hesitate to affirm that a 
translator who should so render the word, wherev- 
er it occurs in the New Testament, would be- 
tray a great defect both of taste and of judgment ? 
This is one of the many evidences we have that, 
without knowing somewhat of the sentiments and 
manners of a people, with which the genius of — 
their language is intimately connected, we may, 
in translating their works, exhibit an uncouth rep- 
resentation of the dead_ letter, but are not qualifi- 
ed for transfusing into the version, the sense and 
spirit of their writings. The Greek abounds in 
diminutives of every kind, though used but spar- 
ingly in the Gospels ; nay, even in the diminutives 
of diminutives. They are admitted into all kinds 
of composition, both prosaic and poetical; the 
most solemn as well as the most ludicrous. It is 
quite otherwise with us. We have but few of 
that denomination, and those few are hardly ever 
admitted into grave discussions. ‘They are in a 
manner confined to pastoral poetry and romance, 
or at best to performances whose end is amuse- 
ment rather than instruction. It is onlym these 
that such words as lordling, baby, manikin, could 
be tolerated. .fovoy, in Greek, is a word of sul- 
ficient dignity, which /ambkin in English is, not. 
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This term shows rather a playful than a serious 
disposition in the-person who uses it. I have 
been the more particular here in order to show 
that, if we would translate with propriety, more 
knowledge is requisite than can be furnished by 
lexicons and grammars. So much’ for what, in 
translating, concerns the justness of expression 
necessary for promoting the author’s intention, 
and conveying his sentiments. 


§ 20. Next to the justness, the perspicuity of 
what is said will be universally admitted to be, of 
all the qualities of style, the most essential. Some 
indeed seem t6 think that this is peculiarly the _ 
author’s province, and no farther the translator’s, 
than he has the warrant of his original. Such 
was the opinion of Le Clerc, a man of consider- 
able name in literature: “ Quamvis Latina lin- 
“ gua,” says he”, “ perspicuitate multo magis 
“ quam Hebraica gaudeat, imo vero obscuritatem, 
“ quantum potest, vitare soleat : ubi Hebraica ob- 
“ scura sunt, translationem nostram obscuriorem 
“ esse non diffitemur. Sed ut ea demum efligies 
“Jaudatur, non que vultum formosum spectan- 
“dum, sed qualis est revera, spectantium oculis 
“ offert; sic translatio, ubi archetypus sermo cla- 
“ rus est, clara; ubi obscurus obscura esse debet.” 
This judgment he qualifies with the following 
words: “ Obscura autem hic vocamus, non que 
“ Hebraice lingue nesciis obscura sunt, sic enim 
“ pleraeque loquutiones scripture obscure essent, 


79 Proleg. in Pent. Diss. Il. 9 4. 
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“ sed quae a lingue non imperitis hodie non satis 


“ intelliguntur. Contra vero clara esse dicimus, . 


“non ea tantum qua omnibus, etiam imperitis 


aperta sunt, sed que lingue peritioribus nullum 
“ negotium facessunt.” But even with this quali- 
fication the sentiment does not appear defensible. 
It makes the standard of perspicuity what it is im- 
possible for any person exactly to know, namely, 
the degree of knowledge in the original attained 
(not by the translator, but) by the learned in gen- 
eral in the Oriental languages at the time. “ Ob- 
* scura vocamus que a lingue non imperitis hodie, 
“non satis intelliguntur.’ In consequence of 
which the Scriptures ought to be translated more 
perspicuously at one time than at another, be- 
cause the original is better understood at one time 
than at another. That in fact they will be so, 
when in the hands of a translator of superior 


66 


capacity and knowledge, cannot be questioned. 
But, by this critic’s rule, if I understand him right, 


the interpreter ought not~to avail himself of 
greater abilities, if he have greater abilities ; but, 
however clear the.sentiments are to him, he 
ought to render them obscurely, if the original 
appear obscure to the critics of the age. “In this 
case, 1t would be of little consequence, whether 
the translator were profoundly skilled in the 
languages or not. ‘The only thing of importance 
would be, that he were well versed in the inter- 
pretations and comments of others. This is so 
absurd, that I cannot allow myself to think that 
it was the fixed opinion of that critic, or the rule 


‘® 
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by which he conducted himself in translating ; 
yet it is hardly possible to put another construc- 
tion upon his words. 


§ 21. Housicant, without minding the qualifica- 
tion above quoted, severely censures the general 
position, that the obscurities of an author ought to 
be rendered obscurely. “ Obscurus,” says he” 
“ est non semel Horatius; num igitur laudanda ea 
“erit Horati Gallica interpretatio, que Horatium 
“ faciet Gallico sermone, ubi clarus est, clare, ubi 
“ obscurus, obscure loquentem ?” I must, how- 
ever, say so much for Le Clerc, as to acknowl- 
‘edge, that the tases compared by Houbigant, are 
not parallel. Greater freedom may reasonably be 
used with profane authors than with the sacred. 
If the general tenour and connection be preserved 
‘ in the thoughts of a Greek or Latin poet, and if 
the diction be harmonious and elegant, a few mis- 
takes about the import of words, by which the 
scope of the whole is little affected, will be 
thought, even by the most fastidious critics, a 
more pardonable fault than such obscurity as in- 
terrupts a reader, and makes it difficult for him 
to divine the sense. But it is otherwise with a 
book of so great authority as the Scriptures. It 
is better that, in them, the reader should some- 
times be at a loss about the sentiment, than that 
he should have a false sentiment imposed upon 
him for a dictate of the Spirit of God. IJ approve 
much more what follows in Houbigant: “ Humani 
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“ingen est, non lingue cujuscunque obscuritas, 


divini sermonis dos perpetua, ut dignitas, ita 
etiam perspicuitas. Ut quanquam obscura nunc 
esset Hebraica lingua, tamen dubitandum non 
esset que sacri autores scripserunt, perspicue. 
scripsisse: nobis igitur esse maxime elaboran- 
dum, ut que nunc nobis obscura esse videantur, 
ad pristinam nativamque perspicuitatem, quoad 
“fierl potest, revocemus; non autem nos nobis 
“ contentos esse debere, si que prima specie ob- 
“ scura erant, obscure converterimus.” 1 have 
already given my reasons®™ for thinking that the 
historical style of the Scriptures, in consequence 
of its greater simplicity, is naturally more per- ' 
spicuous than that of most other writings. But 
it is impossible that their sense should appear, 
even to men of profound erudition, with the same 
facility and clearness, as it did to the countrymen 
and contemporaries of the inspired writers, men 
familiarized to their idiom, and well acquainted 
with all the customs and manners to which there 
are, in those writings, incidental allusions. If 
then, to adopt Le Clerc’s similitude, we prefer 
likeness to the original before beauty, we must 
endeavour to make our translation as perspicuous 
to our readers, as we have reason to think the 
writings of Moses were, not to modern linguists, 
but to the ancient Israelites, and the writings of 
the Evangelists to the Hellenist Jews. ‘This is 
the only way, in my judgment, in which, consis- 
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tently with common sense, we can say that a re- 
semblance, in perspicuity, is preserved in the 
translation. 


§ 22. But, it may be asked, Js there then no 
case whatever, wherein it may be pardonable, or 
even proper, to be, in some degree, obscure ° I 
acknowledge that there are such cases, though 
they occur but seldom in the historical books. 
First, it is pardonable to be obscure, or even am- 
biguous, when it is necessary for avoiding a greater 
evil. I consider it as a greater evil in a translator, 
to assign a meaning merely from conjecture, for 
which he is corfscious he has little or no founda- 
tion. In such cases, the method taken by Casta- 
lio, is the only unexceptionable method, to give a 
literal translation of the words, and acknowledge 
‘our ignorance of the meaning. For the same 
reason, there will be a propriety in retainmg even 
some ambiguities in the version. But this method 
ought to be taken, only when the interpreter, 
using his best judgment, thinks there is ground to 
doubt which of the two senses, suggested by the 
words, is the meaning of the author. If the lan- 
guage of the version be susceptible of the same 
ambiguity which he finds in the original, it ought 
to be preserved; but if the language be not sus- 
ceptible of it, which often happens, the transla- 
lator should insert the meaning he prefers in the 
text, and take notice of the other in the notes, or 
on the margin. 
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I shall give some examples of both. ‘The 
Evangelist John says”, Hy to mas to adnduoy o 
parifer ave avtewitov epyousvoy sls Tov xOoMoY. 
Here we have an ambiguity in the word cezoue- 
voy, which may be either the nominative neuter, 
agreeing with gas, or the accusative masculie, 
agreeing with av?eanxov. Our translators have 
preferred the latter meaning, avd said, That was 
the true light, which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world. It was hardly possible to pre- 
serve the native simplicity of the expression, and 
retain the ambiguity in English. I have, there- 
fore, as | preferred the former meaning, rendered 
the verse, The true light was he, who coming into: 
the world, enlighteneth every man, and mentioned 
the other sense in the note, assigning the reasons 
which determined my choice. 7 

Another Evangelist represents our Lord as say- 
ing *, devo vty, “ote vets “ol axohovPyoavtes mot, 
ev Tn MahiyyEvecta, otayv xation 0 vios tov avtpu- 
mov ext Fowvov dokys avtov xatioeote xae velo Ent 
dadexa towvovs, xelvovtes tas dwdexa gudas tov 
Icgand. Here the clause ev ty nahiyyeveoia, may 
be construed, either with the preceding words, or 
with the following. In the former of these ways. 
our translators have understood them, aiid have, 
therefore, rendered the verse, J say unto you, that 
ye which have followed me in the regeneration ; 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. I think, on the contrary, 
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that the words ought to be understood in the lat- 
ter way, and have, therefore, translated them in 
this manner: J say unto you, that at the renovation, 
when the Son of man shall be seated on hs glo- 
rious throne, ye my followers, sitting also upon 
twelve thrones, shall judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel. For this choice I have assigned my rea- 
sons in the note on the passage. 


§ 23. Bur it sometimes happens, that the pre- 
ference of one of the meanings of an equivocal 
word or phrase, cannot be determined with proba- 
hility sufficient to satisfy a candid critic. In this 
case, when the version can be rendered equally 
susceptible of the different meanings, candour it- 
self requires, that the interpreter give it this turn. 
By so doing, he puts the unlearned reader on the 
‘same footing on which the learned reader is put 
by the author. It does not often happen that this 
is possible, but it happens sometimes. ‘The word 
away may denote, either the world, in the largest 
acceptation, or the age, state, or dispensation of 
things, answering nearly to the Latin seculum. 
There are some passages in the New ‘Testament, 
on which probable arguments may be advanced 
in favour of each interpretation. Nay, some have 
plausibly contended, that in the prophetic style, 
there is no-impropriety in admitting both senses. 
Now, by rendering atv, in those doubtful cases, 
state, the same latitude is given the sentiment 
in English, which the words have in the original. 
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See the note on this passage in Matthew “, ovx 
APEPFHOCETAL KHVTW, OUTE EY THO VUY GLAVL, OVTE EV TO 
Behdovtt, which I have rendered, will never be 
pardoned, either in the present state, or in the 
Suture. 


§ 24. Tuere are, moreover, a few instances, in 
which it cannot be doubted that there is an inten- 
tional obscurity. In these it is plain, that the 
same degree of darkness which is found in the 
original ought, as far as possible, to be preserved 
in the version. Predictions are rarely intended to 
be perfectly understood till after their fulfilment, 
and are intended to be then understood by means 
of their fulfilment. When our Lord said to his 
disciples, in his last consolatory discourse *, With- 
in alittle while ye shall not see me, a little while 
after ye shall see me, because I go to the Father, 
we learn, from what follows, that they did not un- 
derstand him. Yet, though he perceived they 
were puzzled, he did not think proper to clear up 
the matter; but, that his words might make the 
deeper impression upon their minds,.he mentioned 
some additional circumstances, the triumph of the 
world, the sorrow of the disciples at first, and joy 
afterwards. He knew: that his death and resur- 
rection, which were soon to follow, would totally 
dissipate all doubts about his meaning. It must 
be injudicious, therefore, to render the verse im 
such a manner as to leave no room, to persons in 
their circumstances, for doubt and _ perplexity. 
Yet in one version it is thus translated: “Ina 
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“very little time you will not see me—in a very 
“little time you will see me again—for I am go- 
“ing to the Father, shortly to return.” ‘The last 
clause, shortly to return, for which there is no 
warrant in the original, removes the difficulty at 
once, and consequently, makes the disciples ap- 
pear, in the subsequent verses, in a very strange 
light, as being at a loss to understand what is 
expressed in the clearest manner. It holds, there- 
fore, true in general that, in translating prophecy, 
we ought to avoid giving the version either more 
or less light than is found in the original. The 
anonymous translator often errs in this way. 
Thus, in the prophecy on mount Olivet, where 
our Lord says™, These things must happen, but 
the end is not yet, the last clause, ovmw sot to 
tédos, he renders, the end of the Jewish age is not 
‘yet. There is nothing answering to the words of 
the Jewish age in the Gospel. It is not certain 
that the word tedos here relates to the same event 
which is called cvvteAsca tov atwvos a little be- 
fore’. At any rate, there is no mention of Jews, 
or Jewish, in the whole prophecy. Nay, if it 
were absolutely certain, that the meaning is what’ 
this interpreter has expressed, it would be wrong 
to render it so, because we have reason to con- 
clude, that it was not without design that our 
Lord, on that occasion, employed more general 
terms. 
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§ 25. Iv some cases, it is particularly unsuit- 
able to be more explicit than the sacred authors, 
how certain soever we be that we express the 
“meaning. A little reflection must satisfy every 
reasonable person, that events, depending on 
the agency of men, cannot, with propriety, be 
revealed, so as to be perfectly intelligible to 
those on whose agency they depend. For, if we 
suppose that the things predicted, are such as 
they would not knowingly be the instruments of 
executing, either it will be in their power to de- 
feat the intention of the prophecy, or they must 
be over-ruled in their actions by some blind fatal- 
ity, and consequently cannot be free agents in: 
accomplishing the prediction. Neither of these 
suits the methods of Providence. God does not 
force the wills of his creatures; but he makes 
both their errors and their vices conduce to effect 
his wise and gracious purposes. ‘This conduct 
of Providence was never more eminently display- 
ed, than in what related to the death and suffer- 
ings of the Son of God. ‘The predictions: of the 
ancient prophets are so apposite, and so clearly 
explained by the events, that we are at no loss 
to apply them; nay, we find some difficulty in. 
conceiving how they could fail of being under- 
stood by those who were the instruments of their 
accomplishment. Yet, that they were misunder- 
stood by them, we have the best authority to 
affirm: I wot, says Peter®, to the people of Jeru- 
salem, who had, with clamour, demanded of Pilate 
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the crucifixion of Jesus, that, through ignorance, 
ye did it, as did also your rulers ; but those things 
which God before had shewed, by the mouth of all 
his Prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath so 
fulfilled. The predictions in the Gospel are con- 
veyed in the same idiom, and under the like fig- 
urative expressions, as are those of the Old Tes- 
tament. And, though many of the events foretold, 
which are now accomplished, have put the mean- 
ing of such prophecies beyond all question, we 
ought not, in translating them, to add any light 
borrowed, merely, from the accomplishment. By 
So doing, we may even materially injure the histo- 
ry, and render those mistakes incredible, which, on 
a more exact representation of things, as they must 
have appeared at the time, were entirely natural. 


§ 26. Tue commentator’s business ought never 
to be confounded with the translator’s. It 1s the 
duty of the latter to give every thing to his read- 
ers,as much as possible, with the same advan- 
tages, neither more nor fewer, with which the 
sacred author gave it to his contemporaries. 
There were some things which our Saviour said, 
as well as some things that he did, to his disciples, 
which it was not intended that they should under- 
stand then, but which, if taken notice of then, and 
remembered, they would understand afterwards. 
These things, said our Lord®, I have spoken to you 
in figures ; the time cometh when I shall no long- 
er speak to you in figures ; but instruct you plainly 
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concerning the Father. It was, therefore, not in- 
tended that every thing in the Gospel should be 
announced, at first, with plainness. It is, withal, 
certain, that the veil of figurative language, thrown 
over some things, was employed to shade them, 
only for a time, and, in the end, to conduce to 
their evidence and greater lustre. For there was 
no secret that was not to be discovered ; nor was 
aught concealed which was not to be divulged. 
Now, justice is not done to this wise conduct of the 
Spirit, unless things be represented, in this respect 
also, as nearly as possible, in his own manner, 
And those translators who have not attended to 
this, have sometimes, by throwing more light than’ 
was proper on particular expressions, inyclved the 
whole passage in greater darkness, and made it 
harder to account for the facts recorded. 


§ 27. Ar the same time, let it be remembered, 
that the case of prophecy is in a great measure 
peculiar; and we have reason to cli that there 
is hardly any other case in which we are in dan- 
ger of exceeding in perspicuity. Even in .those 
places of the Gospel, about the meaning of which 
expositors are divided, there is ground to believe, - 
that there is no intended obscurity in the original ; 
but that the difficulty arises merely from an allu- 
sion to some custom, or an application of some 
term, at that time familiar, but at present, not 
easily discovered. Where the translator~is in the 
dark, his version ought not to be decisive. But 
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where he has rational grounds for forming a judg- 
ment, what he judges to be the sense, he ought to 
express with clearness. 


§ 28. I nave oftener than once had occasion to 
observe, that wherever propriety, perspicuity, 
and the idiom of the tongue employed, permit an_ 
interpreter to be close, the more he is so, the bet- 
ter. But what it is to be literal, 1 have never 
yet seen defined by any-critic or grammarian, 
or even, by any advocate for the literal manner 
of translating. A resemblance in sound, by the 
frequent use of derivatives from the words of the 
original, cannot, where there is no coincidence in 
the sense, confer on a translator, even the slight 
praise of being literal. Who would honour with 
this denomination one who, in translating Scrip- 
‘ture, should render ovpqavia symphony, viceeBodn 
hyperbole, magofvcpos paroxysm, paguaxera phar- 
macy, cvxopavtey to play the sycophant, maga- 
dofa paradoxes, wwatns idiot 2 Yet some of the 
consecrated words have no better title to this 
distinction. 

I once met with a criticism, I do not remember 
where, on a passage in the Epistle of James™, 
in which God is called the Father of lights, zag’ @ 
ovx eve magahAayn, y Toons anooxtacua. The 
critic profoundly supposes, that the sacred pen- 
man, though writing to the Christian converts, of 
the dispersed Jews, amongst whom there certainly 
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were not many noble, or rich, or learned, address- 
ed them in the language of astronomy ; and there- 
fore renders zagakhayn parallax, and teony tropic. 
if this be to translate very literally, it is also to 
translate very absurdly. And surely the plea is 
not stronger, that is urged in favour of those in- 
terpreters who, without regard to usage in their 


own language, scrupulously exhibit, in their ver- . 


sions, the etymologies of their author’s words, 
especially compound words. Such, if they would 
preserve consistency, ought to translate evndns 
well-bred, gadtoveyia easy work, oneguohoyos seed- 
gatherer, mavoveyos all-working, yhwccoxouoy 


tongue-case, and xaprodvs all-emany. The similar’ 


attempts of some, at analysing phrases, or idio- 
matical expressions, in their version, which are 
but a looser sort of composition, fall under the 
same denomination. Both the above methods, 
though differing greatly from each other; are oc- 
casionally patronized as literal, by the same per- 
sons. There is a third particular, which is con- 
sidered as, perhaps, more essential to this mode 


of interpreting, than either of the. former, and — 


which consists in tracing, as nearly as possible, 


in the version, the construction and arrangement: 


of the original. ‘This, if not carried to excess, is 
less exceptionable than either of the former. 


§ 29. Bur, it deserves our notice, that trans- 
lators attempting, in this way, to keep Closely to 
the letter, have sometimes failed, through their 
attending more to words and particles, considered 
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separately, than to the combination and construc- 
tion of the whole sentence. Thus, the words of our 
Lord”, ITas yao ‘o attav AapuBaver, xa “o Cyto 
‘svotoxet, as rendered in the common translation, 
For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; err in this very way. “O {ytov 
‘evotoxet, taken by itself as a separate sentence, 
cannot be better rendered than he that seeketh, 
findeth. But in this passage it is only a clause of 
a sentence. The words zas yao, wherewith the 
sentence begins, relate equally to both clauses. 
The version here given, for whosoever asketh, ob- 
taineth ; whosoever seeketh, jindeth, is, in fact, 
therefore, more “close to the letter, as well as to 
the sense: for, by the syntactic order, the second 
clause evidently is was ‘o {ytwy ‘everoxer. The 
Vulgate is both literal and just, Omnis enim qut 
‘petit, accipit ; et qui quarit, invent. Here omnis, 
like was, belongs to both members. Had our 
translators, in the same manner, said, Every one 
that asketh, receiveth ; and that secketh, findeth ; 
leaving out the pronoun he, they would have done 
justice both to the form and to the sense. But 
they have chosen rather to foiiow Beza, who says, 
Quisquis enim petit, accipit ; et qui quarit, invenit ; 
where, though the second member is the same as 
in the Vulgate, the expression in the Gospel is in 
effect differently translated, as quisquis cannot, 
like omnis, be supplied before quiz. I acknowl- 
edge that there is not a material difference in 
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meaning. Only the second clause in Beza is ex- 
pressed more weakly, and appears not to affirm so 
universally as the first clause. ‘The clause, as ex- 
pressed in Greek, has no such appearance. 7 


§ 30. For a similar reason, the words ozov ‘o 
oxolsé avtwy ov tEdevta, xal To ave ov oBEevyuTaL™, 
are, in my opinion, more strictly rendered, where 
their worm dieth not, and their fire 1s not quenched, 
than as in the common version, the fire is not 
quenched. ‘The manner in which the clauses are 
here connected, rendered the repetition of the 
pronoun in the second clause unnecessary, be- 
cause in Greek it is in such cases understood as 
repeated. Whereas in English, when the fire is 
said, the pronoun cannot be understood. It is ex- 
cluded by the article, which is never by us joined 
with the possessive pronoun. Could we, with 
propriety, imitate the Greek manner entirely, 
making the personal pronoun supply the posses- 
sive, and saying where the worm of them dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched, the pronoun might 
be understood in English as well .as im Greek. 
But such an idiom with us would be harsh and 
unnatural. It gives an additional probability to. 
this explanation, that, in the passage in the Old 
Testament referred to, it is expressly their fire, 
as well as their worm. In Hebrew the affixes are 
never left to be supplied. This remark regards 
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only the exhibition of the construction, for the 
sense is not affected by the difference. 


§ 31. THe words of John, °O zotwy tyy dixacocv- 
VyV dLxaLOS Eo, xatas exetvos dinxatos ote’, are, 
in my judgment, more literally rendered, He that 
doth righteousness is righteous, even as God is 
righteous, than as it stands in the English transla- 
tion, even as he ts righteous. ‘The English pro- 
noun he does not correspond to the Greek exewvos 
so situated. In English, the sentence appears, to 
most readers, a mere identical proposition: im 
Greek it has no such appearance, execvos plainly 
referring us to a remote antecedent. As no pro- 
noun, in our language, will here answer the pur- 
pose, the only proper recourse is to the noun 
whose place it occupies *. ‘The intention of the 
three examples just now given, is to show that, 
when the construction of the sentence is taken 
into-the account, that is often found a more literal 
Gf by this be meant closer) translation, which, to a 
superficial view, appears less so. 


§ 32. I sHatt here take notice of another case 
in which we may translate literally, nay, justly, ~ 
and perspicuously, and yet fail greatly, in respect 
of energy. ‘This arises from not attending to the 
minute, but often important, differences in struc- 
ture, between the language of the original, and 
that of the version. Of many such differences 
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between Greek and English, I shall mention at 
present only one. We find it necessary to intro- 
duce some of the personal pronouns almost as 
often as we mtroduce a verb. Not only does our 
idiom require this, but our want of inflections con- 
strains us to take this method for conveying the 
meaning. In the ancient languages this is quite 
unnecessary, as the inflection of the verb, in al- 
most every case, virtually expresses the pronoun. 
There are certain cases, nevertheless, wherein the 
pronoun is also employed in those languages. 
But, in those cases, it has, for the most part, an 
emphasis which the corresponding pronoun with 
us, because equally necessary in every case, is not 
fitted for expressing. ‘Thus our Lord says to his 
disciples , Ovy ‘umes we séedskaots, add sya ekehe- 
Eaunv ‘vuas, which is rendered in the common 
version, Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you. ‘This version is at once literal, just, and per- 
spicuous; yet it has not the energy of the origimal. 
The stress laid on ‘uvpets and eva, which are here 
contrasted with manifest intention, because the 
words are otherwise superfluous, is‘ but feebly, if 
at all, represented by the pronouns ye and J, 
which are, in English, necessary attendants on the 
verbs. Our translators could not have rendered 
differently, had the words been Ov we e&eAegaods, 
add ekede~aunv ‘vuas. Yet every reader of taste 
will perceive that this expression is not nearly so 
emphatical. I might add that such a reader will 
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be sensible, that even so slight a circumstance as 
beginning the sentence with the negative particle, 
adds to the emphasis, and that ‘vues ov would not 
have been so expressive as ovy ‘vues. ‘To do jus- 
tice, therefore, to the energy, as well as to the 
sense of the original, it is necessary, in modern 
languages, to give the sentence a different turn. 
The Port Royal, and after them Simon, and other 
French translators, have done this successfully by 
rendering it, Ce n’est pas vous qui mavez choisi, 
mais cest mot qui vous at choist. ‘The like turn 
has been given by some very properly to the 
words in English, /é was not you who chose me, but 
it was I who chose you. 

I recollect one instance in the Old Testament, 
wherein our translators have taken this method. 
Joseph, after he had discovered himself to his 
brethren, observing that the remembrance of their 
guilt overwhelmed them with terror and confu- 
sion; in order to compose their spirits, says to 
them®, Jt was not you that sent me hither, but 
God. ‘The expression in the Greek translation is 
perfectly similar to that above quoted from the 
Gospel. Ovy vyes we aneotadnate “ade, add n O 
@cos. Inthe original Hebrew it is not less so: 
. . mm. I do 
not say, however, that the pronoun, when mention- 
ed, is, in every case, emphatical, or that, in every 
case, it would be proper to deviate from the more 
simple manner of translating. 
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§ 33. Txus much shall suffice for what regards 
those leading rules in translating, which may be 


judged necessary for securing propriet erspi-° 
oO = 9 


cuity, and energy; and, as far as possible, in a 
consistency with these, for doing justice to the par- 
ticular manner of the author be nal tea and for 
_bestowing on the whole, that simple kind of deco- 
ration, which is suited to its character. This fin- 
ishes the first part of this Dissertation relating to 
the matter or principal qualities to be attended to 
in translating. 


PART ILI. 


THE READINGS OF THE ORIGINAL HERE FOLLOWED. - 


T sHatt now subjoin a few remarks on the read- 
ings, where there is, in the original, a diversity of 
reading, which are here preferred. . 

Were it in our power to recur to the autogra- 


phies of the sacred penmen, that is, to the weil 


scripts written by themselves, or by thosé whom 
they employed, to whom they dictated, and whose 
work they supervised, there could be no question 
that we ought to recur to them, as the only infalli- 
ble standards of divine truth. But those identical 
writings, it is acknowledged on all hands, are no- 
where now to be found. - What we haye, in their 
stead, are the copies of copies (through how: many 
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successions, it is impossible to say,) which were 
originally taken from those autographies. Now, 
though Christians are generally agreed in ascrib- 
ing infallibility to the sacred penmen, no Christian 
society, or individual, that I know, has ever yet 
ascribed infallibility to the copiers of the New 
Testament. Indeed, some Christians appear ab- 
surd enough to admit thus much in favour of 
those who have transcribed the Old Testament ; 
about which they seem to imagine, that Provi- 
dence has been more solicitous than about the 
New. For, in regard to the New Testament, 
nothing of this kind has ever been advanced. 
Now, what has been said of the transcribers of . 
the New Testament may, with equal certainty, be 
affirmed of the editors and printers. It 1s, nev- 
ertheless, true, that, since the invention of print- 

‘ ing, we have greater ‘security than formerly, 
against that incorrectness which multiphies the 
diversities of reading ; inasmuch as now, a whole 
printed edition, consisting of many thousand 
copies, is not exposed to so many errors, as a sin- 
ele written copy was before. But this invention 
is comparatively modern. Besides, the effect it 
had, in point of correctness, was only to check the 
progress, or, more properly, to prevent the in- 
crease of the evil, by giving little scope for new 
variations. But it could have no retrospective 
effect in rectifying those already produced. 


§ 2. It behoved the first editors of the New 
Testament in print, to employ the manuscripts 
sof which they were possessed, with all their 
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imperfections. And who will pretend that Car- 
dinal Ximenes, Erasmus, Robert Stephens, and 
the other early publishers of the New Testament, 
to whom the republic of letters is indeed much 
indebted, were under an infallible direction in the 
choice of manuscripts, or in the choice of read- 
ings in those passages wherein their copies dif- 
fered from one another? That they were not 
all under infallible guidance, we have ocular de- 
monstration, as, by comparing them, we see that, 
in many instances, they differ among themselves. 
And if only one was infallibly directed, which of 
them, shall we say, was favoured with this hon- 
ourable distinction? But, in fact, though there ' 
are many well-meaning persons, who appear 
dissatisfied with the bare mention of various 
readings of the sacred text, and much more with 
the adoption of any reading to which they have 
not been accustomed, there is none who has yet 
ventured to ascribe infallibility, or inspiration, ‘to 
any succession of copyists, editors, or printers. 
Yet, without this, to what-purpose complain ? Is 
it possible to dissemble a circumstance clear as 
day, that different copies read some things differ- 
ently ? a circumstance of which every~ person 
who, with but a moderate share of knowledge, will 
take the trouble to reflect, must be convinced 
that it was inevitable ? Or, if it were possible to 
dissemble it, ought this truth to be dissembled 
If, i any instance wherein the copies differ, there 
appear, upon inquiry, sufficient reason to believe, 
that the reading of one copy, or number of copies, 
is the dictate of inspiration, and that the reading, 7 
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of the rest, though the same with that of the 
printed edition most in use, is not ; will the cause 
of truth be better served by dissimulation, in ad- 
hering to a maxim of policy, merely human, or by 
conveying, in simplicity, to the best of our power, 
the genuine sense of the Spirit?’ The former 
methods savours too much of those pious frauds 
which, though excellent props to superstition, im 
ignorant and barbarous ages, ought never to be 
employed in the service of true religion. Their 
assistance she never needs, and disdains to use. 
Let us then conclude that, as the sacred writings 
have been immensely multiplied, by the copies 
which have been taken from the original manu- 
scripts, and by the transcripts snecameitely made 
from the copies ; the intrusion of mistakes into 
the manuscripts, and thence into printed editions, 

“was, without a chain of miracles, absolutely un-- 
avoidable. 


§ 3. Ir may be thought that the transmission, 
through so many ages, merely by transcribing, m 
order to supply the place of those copies which, 
from time to time, have been destroyed or lost, 
must have, long before now, greatly corrupted the 
text, and involved the whole in uncertainty. Yet, 
in fact, the danger here is not near so great as, at 
first, it would appear. ‘The multiplication of the 
copies, the very circumstance which occasions the 
increase of the evil, has, ina great measure, as it 
began very early, brought its own remedy along 
with it; namely, the opportunity it affords, of 
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collating those which have been made from dif- 
ferent ancient exemplars. For, let it be observed, 
that different transcribers from a correct standard, 
rarely fall imto the same errors. If, therefore, 
which is highly probable, as almost all those writ- 
ings were originally intended for. the use of mul- 
titudes, several copies were made directly from 
the writings of the sacred penmen, those trans- 
cripts, when the common archetype was lost, would 
serve, when collated, to correct one another: and, 
in like manner, the copies taken from one would 
serve to correct the copies taken from another. 
There are several considerations, arising from ex- 
ternal circumstances, from which, among the dif-' 
ferent readings of different manuscripts, the: pref- 
erence may, with probability, be determined; 
such are the comparative antiquity, number, and 
apparent accuracy of the copies themselves. 
There are considerations, also, , arising from inter- 
nal qualities in the readings compared ; such -as, 
conformity to the mitral construction, to the 
common idiom of the. language, to the. special 
idiom of the Hellenists, to the manner of the 
writer, and to the scope of the context. Need I 
subjoin the judgments that may be formed, by a_ 
small change in the pointing, or even in dividing 
the ee for, in these things, the critic is en- 
titled to some latitude, as, in the most ancient 
manuscripts, there were neither points nor accents, 
and hardly a division of the words. . Y 

Next to the aid of manuscripts, is that of the 
Greek commentators, who give us, in their com- 
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mentaries, the text, as they found it at the time ; 
and, next to this, we have that of ancient transla- 
tions. I do not mean the aid they give for dis- 
covering the import of the original terms ; for, m 
this respect, modern versions may be equally 
profitable ; but, their leading to the discovery of a~ 
different reading in the manuscripts’ from which ~ 
they were made. In this way, modern versions 
are of no use to the critic, the world being still in 
_ possession of their originals. Next to ancient 
translations, though very far from being of equal 
weight, are the quotations made by the Fathers, 
and early ecclesiastical writers. Of the degrees 
of regard due, respectively, to the several assist- 
ances above named, it would be superfluous here 
to discourse, after what has been written by Wal- 
ton, Mill, Wetstem, Simon, Michaelis, Kennicott, 
‘and many others. As we can ascribe to no man- 
uscript, edition, or translation, absolute perfection ; 
we ought to follow none of them implicitly. As 
little ought we to reject the aid of any. On these 
principles I have proceeded in this version. Even 
the English translators have not scrupled, in a 
few instances, to prefer a manuscript reading to 
that of the printed editions, and the reading of the 
Vulgate to that of the Greek. Of the former, 
I remember two examples® in the Gospels, 
wherein our translators have adopted a reading 
different from the reading of the common Greek, ° 
and also different from, that of the Vulgate ; and 
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not a few”, wherein they have preferred the 
latter to the former, sometimes, in my opinion, 
rashly. The passages are mentioned in the mar- 
gin; the reader may compare them at his leisure, 
and consult the notes relating to them, subjoined 
to this translation. 


§ 4. Bencenws, though he consulted manu- 
scripts, declares, that he has followed none in the 
edition he has given of the New Testament, un- 
less where they supported the reading of some 
one, at least, of the printed editions. “ This,” 
says Bowyer™, “is the greatest deference that 
“was ever paid to the press.” But, with all due. 
respect to the judgment of that worthy and learn- 
ed printer, I do not think it evidence of a defer- 
ence to the press, but of an extravagant deference 
to the first editors of the sacred books in print. 
The Scriptures of the New Testament had been 
conveyed, by manuscript, for about fourteen hun- 
dred years before the art of printing existed. As 
it has never been pretended that the first print- 
ers, or the first publishers, were inspired, or ought 
to be put on the footing of Prophets, we con- 
clude, that if their editions contain things not_ 
warranted by the manuscripts or ancient versions 
then extant, such things must be erroneous, or, 
at least, apocryphal. And, if every thing they 


100 Matth. xii. 14. xxv. 39. xxvi. 15. Mark, vi. 56. Luke, 
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contain may be found in some manuscripts or ver- 
sions of an older date, though not in all, our giving 
such a preference to the readings copied into the 
printed editions, can proceed from nothing but a 
blind deference to the judgment -of those editors, 
as always selecting the best. Whether they mer- 
ited this distinction, the judicious and impartial 
will judge. But no reasonable person can hesitate 
a monient to pronounce, that if, of all the readings 
they had met with, they had selected the worst, 
the press would have conveyed them down to us 
with equal. fidelity. We may then have a preju- 
dice in favour of the printed editions, because we 
are accustomed to them, but have no valid reason 
for preferring them to manuscripts, unless it arise 
from a well-founded preference of the first editors 
of the New Testament to all other scriptural crit- 
‘ics, as men who had the’best means of knowing 
what was preferable in the manuscripts, and who 
were the most capable of making a proper choice. 
But hardly will either be admitted by those who 
are acquainted with the state of this species of 
literature, at that time, and since. 


§ 5. Tuoven not the first published, the first 
prepared for publication, was the Complutensian 
Polyglot, by Cardinal Ximenes, a Spaniard. The 
sentence, formerly quoted from him, relating to 
the place he had assigned the Vulgate in his edi- 
tion, between the Hebrew and the Greek, and his 
indecent comparison of its appearance there, to 
our Lord crucified between the two malefactors, 
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do not serve to raise our opinion either of his 
judgment, or of his impartiality. He boasted of the 
use he had made of the Vatican, and‘ other manu- 
scripts of great antiquity, as to which Wetstein is 
not singular in expressing doubts of his veracity. 

Krasmus is considered as the second editor. 
His New ‘Testament was published, but not print- 
ed, before the Complutensian. He made use of 
some manuscripts of Bazil, and others, which he 
had collected in different parts; but he was so little 
scrupulous, in regard to the text, that what was 
illegible in the only Greek copy, he seems to have 
had, of the Apocalypse, he supplied, by translating 
back into Greek from the Vulgate. He published’ 
several editions of this work, the two or three last 
of which he brought to a greater conformity to 
the Complutensian printed at Alcala, than his 
three first were. 

“The third editor of note, (for I pass ovér those 
who did little other tlian republish either Ximenes 
or Krasmus,) was Robert Stephens. He allowed 
himself, in a great measure, to be directed by the 
two former editors; but not without using, on 
several occasions, the readings which he found in 
some of the best manuscripts he had collected. 
Many of the later editions of the New Testament 
are formed from some of his. 

Beza, indeed, who was himself possessed of some 
valuable manuscripts, and was supplied, by Henry 
Stephens, with the various readings which had 
been collected by his father, sometimes introduced 
them into the text. But his choice was directed 
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by no principle of criticism. His great rule of 
preference, (as might be expected from the man- 
ner in which he conducted his translation,) was 
conformity to his own theological system. ‘This 
led him to introduce variations, sometimes on the 
authority of a single manuscript of little or no ac- 
count, sometimes without even that, insomuch that 
several of his alterations must be considered as con- 
jectural. Yet his edition has been much followed 
by Protestants. Curcellaus*” complains of him 
for having, by his own acknowledgment, suppress- 
ed many readings he was possessed of. Simon 
takes notice of the same thing. And, it must 
be owned, that’ Beza’s conduct, in other particu- 
lars, gives ground to suspect, that his impartiality, 
in a matter of this kind, was not to be relied on. 

The only other editor I know, who has had re- 
‘ course to guessing, for the improvement of his 
text, is the English translator in 1729, often be- 
fore mentioned. He has, along with his version, 
republished the Greek text, corrected, as he pre- 
tends, from authentic manuscripts. It does not, 
however, appear, that he has been guided by criti- 
cal principles in judging of manuscripts, or of the 
preference due to particular readings. His chief 
rule seems to have been their conformity to his 
own notions, which has led him to employ a bold- 
ness in correcting altogether unwarrantable. 


102 Pref. to his edition of the N. T. Nescio quo consillo, 
plurimas quas pra manibus habebat, publico inviderit. 
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§ 6. Wuar follows may serve as evidence of 
this. Dr. Mill was so much pleased with a cor- 
rection proposed by Bentley 1, as to say, “ Mihi 
“tantopere placet hee lectio, ut absque unanimi 
“ codicum in altera ista lectione consensu, genui- 
“nam eam intrepide pronunciarem:” to which 
our editor gives this brief and contemptuous re- 
ply,—* As if there was any manuscripts so old as 
“ common sense.” The greatest regard is doubtless 
due to common sense ; but, where the subject is 
matter of fact, the proper province of common 
sense lies in comparing and judging the proofs 
brought before it, not in supplying from invention 
any deficiency :n these. Common sense, or rather’ 
Reason is the judge in the trial. Manuscripts, 
versions, quotations, &c. are the testimonies. It 
would be a bad scheme in civil matters to supercede 
the examination of witnesses, on pretence that the 
sagacity of the judge rendered it unnecessary. 
Yet it might be pretended, that his penetration: is 
such, that he can discover, at a glance, the truth, 
or the falsity, of the charge, from the bare physi- 
ognomy of the parties. But can you imagine, that 
people would think their lives, liberties, and prop- 
erties, secure ina country, where this were the - 
method of trial? Or will this method, think you, 
be found to answer better in critical, than in ju- 
dicial matters? If, under the name of common 
SENSE, We Substitute the critic’s fancy, in the room 
of testimony and all external evidence ; we shall 


104 The passage, on which the correction was proposed. is 
Gal. iv. 25. 
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find, that we have established a test of criticism 
which is infinitely various, not in different sects 
only, but in different individuals. The common 
sense of the aforesaid English editor, and the 
common sense-of Beza (yet neither of them was 
destitute of this quality,) would, I am afraid, have 
not very often coincided. 


§ 7. Suatxi we then set aside reason, or common 
sense, in such inquiries? On the contrary, no 
step can properly be taken without it. The judge 
is necessary in the trial, so are the witnesses: but 
there will be an end of all fairness, and an intro- 
duction to the most arbitrary proceedings, if the 
former be made to supply the place of both. In 
cases of this kind, we ought always to remember 
that the question, wherever any doubt arises, is a 
question of fact, not a question of right, or of ab- 
stract truth. It is,‘ What was said; not.‘ What 
‘ should have been said;’ or ‘ What we ourselves 
‘would have said,’ had we been in the author’s 
place. ‘This is what we never mistake in the ex- 
planation of any pagan writer, or of any modern, 
but are very apt to mistake in the explanation 
of the Bible. If a Christian of judgment and 
knowledge were translating the Alcoran, there 
would be no risk of his confounding things so 
manifestly distinct. The reason is, such a trans- 
lator’s concern would only be to give the meaning, 
of his author, without either inquiring or minding, 


whether it were agreeable, or contrary, to his own 
sentiments. 
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Whereas, it is a thousand to one that the Chris- 
tian, of whatever denomination he be, has previ- 
ously to his entering on the interpretation, gotten 
a set of opinions concerning those points about 
which Scripture is conversant. As these opinions 
have acquired a certain firmness through habit, 
and as a believer in Christianity cannot, consis- 
tently, maintain tenets which he sees to be re- 
pugnant to the doctrines contained in Scripture, 
he will find it easier, (unless possessed of an un- 
common share of candour and discernment) to 
bring, by his ingenuity, (especially when aided by 
conjectural emendations) the dictates of revela- 
tion to a conformity to his opinions, than to bring. 
his opinions to a conformity to the dictates of reve- 
lation. This tendency is the real cause of so much 
straining as is sometimes to be found in the man- 
ner of criticising holy writ; straining, let me add, 
to’a degree which we never see exemplified, in 
interpreting any classical author. In the latter 
we are, comparatively, little interested, and are 
therefore ready to admit, on many occasions, that 
such are the sentiments expressed in his writings, 
though very different from our sentiments. But-as 
Christians will not admit this with regard to the. 
Bible, they have often no other resource, but either 
to wrest its words, or to change their own opinions. 
Which of these ways will be oftener taken, it is 
not difficult to say 

§ 8. I wave often wished (if such a person could 
be found) that an infidel of sufficient learning, 
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penetration, coolness, and candour, would, merely 
for the sake of illustrating, what must be allowed, 
even by him, to be curious pieces of ancient lit- 
erature, undertake the translation of the sacred 
books. Such a man would have-no bias upon his 
mind to induce him to wrest the words, in order to 
make them speak his own sentiments. And, if he 
had the genuine spirit of the philosopher, -histo- 
rian, or antiquary, he would be solicitous to exhibit 
the manners, opmions, customs, and reasonings, of 
those early ages, fairly, as he found them, without 
adding any thing of his own, either to exalt, or 
to depress, the, original. I should not think it 
impossible to find so much fairness in a Christian 
who, having resided long in India, and understood 
their aed language, should undertake to trans- 
late to us the Scriptures of the Bramins ; but 
“such impartiality in an infidel living in a Chris- 
tian country, would be, I fear, a chimerical ex- 
pectation. . 

There is, however, I acknowledge, a consider- 
able difference in the cases. We view with dif- 
ferent eyes the opinions of remote ages and 
distant nations, from those wherewith we con- 
template the sentiments of the times in which, and 
the people amongst whom, we live. The obser- 
vation of our Lord’” holds invariably, He who is 
not for us, is against us; and he who gathereth 
not with us, scatlereth. We find no examples of 
neutrality in this cause. . Whoever is not a friend 
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is an enemy: and, for this reason, without any 
violation of charity, we may conclude that the 
interpretation of Scripture is safer in the hands of 
the bigoted sectary, than in those of the opinion- 
ative infidel, whose understanding is blinded by 
the most inflexible and the most unjust of all pas- 
sions, an inveterate contempt. Hatred, when 
alone, may be prevailed on to inquire, and, in con- 
sequence of inquiry, may be surmounted; but 
when hatred is accompanied with contempt, it 
spurns inquiry as ridiculous. 


'§ 9. Bur, it may be said, though this may be 
justly applied to the confirmed infidel, it is not 
applicable to the sceptic who, because, on both 
sides of the question, he finds difficulties which 
he is not able to surmount, is perplexed with 
doubts in relation to it. Jam sensible of the dif- 
ference, and readily admit that what I said of the 
infidel, does not apply to the last mentioned char- 
acter. At the same time I must observe, that 
those just now described, appear to be a very 
small number, and are not the people whom the 
world at present commonly calls sceptics. ‘This 
on the contrary, like the term free-thinker, is be- 
come merely a softer and more fashionable name 
for infidel ; for, on all those points wherein the 
sceptics of the age differ from Christians, they 
will be found, to the full, as dogmatical as the 
most tenacious of their adversaries’. ~ Such, at 


106 The only exception which has appeared in this age (if 
we can account one an exception who has done so much to 
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least, is the manner of those who, in modern Eu- 
rope, affect to be considered as philescphical 
sceptics. 


§ 10. But, to return to the consideration of the 
first printed editions, from which it may be 
thought I have digressed too far: what has been 
said rer cn; shame that they are not entitled 
to more credit than is due to the manuscripts from 
which they were compiled. Nobody ascribes 


undermine in others a belief, with which at times he seems 
himself to have been strongly impressed) is that eminent but 
anomalous genius, Rousseau. He had the sensibility to feel 
strongly, if | may so express myself, the force of the internal 
evidence of our religion, resulting from the character, the 
life, and the death, of its Author, the purity and the sublimity 
of his instructions ; he had the sagacity to discern, and the 
‘candour to acknowledge, that the methods employed by infi- 
dels in accounting for these things are frivolous, and, to every 
rational inquirer, unsatisfactory. At the same time, through 
the unhappy influence of philosophical prejudices, insensible 
of the force of the external evidence of prophecy and mira- 
cles, he did not scruple to treat every plea of this kind as 
absurd, employing against the same religion, even the poorest 
cavils that are any where to be found in the writings of infidels. 
Nay, for this purpose, he mustered up a world of objections, 
without ever discovering that he mistook the subject of dispute, 
and confounded the doctrine of particular sects or denomina- 
tions of Christians, with the doctrine of Christ. The articles 
against which his artillery is generally pointed, are the com- 
ments of later ages, and not the pure dictates of holy writ. 
See the character of this extraordinary man (whom I here con- 
sider only as a sceptic) as delineated by the masterly pen of 
Dr. Beattie. Essay on Truth, Part IL. chap. 2. 
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inspiration, or any supernatural direction, to the 
first editors. And as to advantages merely natur- 
al, they were not on an equal footing with the 
critics of after-times. The most valuable manu- 
scripts, far from being then generally known, 
remained scattered throughout the world. A few 
might fall under the notice of one curious inquirer, 
eviiier few under that of another. But there 
had not been any number of them yet collated, 
and consequently their various readings had not 
been collected and published. Nay, that the judg- 
ment of those editors, concerning the antiquity 
and correctness of the manuscripts which they 
used, cannot be implicitly relied on, may warrant- 
ably be concluded from this circumstance, that 
this species of criticism was but in its infancy, 
and that even learned men had not then, as now, 
the necessary means of qualifying themselves, for 
judging of the antiquity, and correctness, of man- 
uscripts. Besides, those publishers themselves 
were not unanimous. Nor were the alterations 
made by those of them who were posterior in 
time, always for the better. “J am amazed,” 
says Michaelis’”, very justly, “ when I hear some 
“ vindicate our common readings, as if the editors 
“ had been inspired by the Holy Ghost.” 

Is it possible, then, to assign a satisfactory rea- 
son for the determination of Bengelius, not to 
admit any reading which had not the support of 
some former printed edition? “ Ne> syllabam 
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“ quidem, etiamsi mille MSS. mille critici jube- 
“rent, antehac [in editionibus] non receptam, 
“ adducar ut recipiam’®.” He has not indeed con- 
fined himself, in his choice of readings, to any 
one edition, but has excluded entirely from his 
text, those readings which, however well support- 
ed, no preceding editor had adopted. This rule 
which he laid down to himself, is manifestly inde- 
fensible, inasmuch as the authority of the printed 
editions must ultimately rest on that of the manu- 
scripts from which they are taken. Whereas it 
can give no additional value to the manuscripts, 
that some of the first publishers have thought fit 
to prefer them, perhaps injudiciously, to others ; 
or, to speak more properly, have thought fit to 
copy them as the best they had. Their merit 
depends entirely on the evidences we have of 
‘their own antiquity, accuracy, &c. For none, 
surely, will be hardy enough to say, that errors, 
by being printed, will be converted into truths. 


§ 11. Te only cause which I can assign, for 
the resolution taken by Bengelius, though of no 
weight in the scales of criticism and philosophy, 
may merit some regard, viewed in a prudential 
and political light. ‘he printed copies are in 
every bodies’ hands ; the manuscripts are known 
to very few: and though the easy multiplication 
of the copies, by the press, will not be considered, 
by any person who reflects, as adding any authori- 
ty to the manuscripts from which they were 
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taken; it has, nevertheless, the same effect on the 
generality of mankind, as if it did. Custom, the 
duration, and the extent, of their reception, are 
powerful supports, with the majority of readers. 
The reason, therefore, which has influenced that 
learned editor is, at bottom, I suppose, the same 
that influenced Jerom, when revising the old Lat- 
in version, not to correct every thing which he 
was sensible stood in need of correction, that he 
might not, by the number and boldness of his 
alterations, scandalize the people. But this is a 
motive of a kind totally different from those which 
arise from critical considerations, and ought not to 
be confounded with them. } 


§ 12. I po not mean to say, that this is a motive 
to which no regard should be shown. There are 
two cases in which, in my opinion, it ought to de- 
termine the preference ; first, when the arguments 
in favour of one reading, appear exactly baleaieeeh ‘by 
those in favour of another ; secondly, when the 
difference in reading, camot be said to affect either 
the sense, or the perspicuity, of the sentence. In 
the former case, when no better rule of decision can 
be discovered, it is but reasonable, that custom 
should be allowed to decide. In the latter, as we 
ought to avoid, especially in a version, introducing 
alterations of no significance, it might be justly ac- 
counted trifling, to take notice of such differences. 
In other cases, we ought to be determined by the 
rules of criticism ; that is, in other words, by the 
evidence impartially examined. As to which, I 
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shall only add, that though mnch regard is due to 
the number of manuscripts, editions, versions, &c. 
yet, in ascertaining the preference, we ought not to 
be determined solely by the circumstance of num- 
ber. The testimony of a few credible witnesses, 
outweighs that of many who are of doubtful char- 
acter. Besides, there are generally internal marks 
of credibility or-incredibility, in the thing testified, 
which ought always to have some influence on the 
decision. 


§ 13. Ar the same time, I cannot help disap- 
proving the admission of any correction (where 
the expression, as it stands in the text, is not 
downright nonsense) merely on conjecture: for, 
were such a method of correcting to be generally 
adopted, no bounds could be set to the freedom 
‘which would be used with sacred writ. .We 
should very soon see it a perfect Babel in lan- 
guage, as various in its style, in different editions, 
as are the dialects of our different sects and parties. 
This is an extreme which, if it should prevail, 
would be of much more pernicious consequence 
than the other extreme, of adhering implicitly and 
inflexibly, with or without reason, to whatever we 
find in the common edition. We know the worst 
of this error already ; and we can say, with assur- 
ance, that though the common editions are not 
perfect, there is no mistake in them of such a na- 
ture, as materially to affect, either the doctrines 
to be believed, or the duties to be practised, by a 
Christian. The worst consequences which the 
blunders of transcribers have occasioned, are their 
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hurting sometimes the perspicuity, sometimes tlie 
credibility, of holy writ, affording a handle to the 
objections of infidels, and thereby weakening the 
evidences of religion. But, as to the extreme of 
correcting on mere conjecture, its tendency is mani- 
festly to throw every thing loose, and to leave all 
at the mercy of system-builders, and framers of 
hypotheses: for who shall give law to the licen- 
tiousness of guessing ? | 

It is not enough to answer, that the classics 
have sometimes been corrected on conjecture. 
The cases are not parallel. A freedom may be 
taken with the latter with approbation, which can- 
not, with propriety, be taken with the former ™. 


109 Part I. § 21. Since these Dissertations were written, I 
have seen Dr. Geddes’ Prospectus, wherein, among many 
things which I entirely approve, I observed the following words 
(p- 55.) which appear to stand in direct contradiction to-_the 
opinion given above: *“¢ When the corruptions of the text can- 
‘‘ not be removed, either by the collation of manuscripts, or 
“the aid of versions, internal analogy, or external testimony, 
‘‘ the last resource is conjectural criticism.”’, In opposition to 
this doctrine, he produces a popular objection, which he ex- 
amines and answers. And, in this answer, he goes still further, 
afirming that there are cases in which the text may be re- 
stored by mere critical conjecture. I have attentively consider- 
ed his answer, and am led by it to regret that, through the 
imperfection of all languages, ancient and modern, it often 
happens that writers agree in sentiments who differ in words, 
and agree in words who differ in sentiments. ‘Though that au- 
thor and I have, on this head, expressed ourselves very 
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Houbigant, though a critic of eminence in Oriental 
literature, and a good translator, has, in my judg- 


differently, lam apt to conclude, from the explanation he has 
given, the instances he has produced, and the canons he has 
laid down, that the difference between us is mostly, if not en- 
tirely, verbal. It lies chiefly in the sense affixed to the word 
conjecture. He has applied it to cases to which I should not 
think it applicable. When any passage contains in itself such 
indications, as are always accounted sufficient evidence ofa 
particular alteration it has undergone, I never call the discov- 
ery of that alteration conjecture. 

Now this is precisely the case in some of the instances given 
by Dr. Geddes. When, in one edition of the English Bible, 
we read to ad daffltction to my bonds, how do we reason from 
it? We perceive at once that ad is not English, neither is ~ 
daffliction. Hence we conclude, with perfect assurance, that 
this is not the true reading, or the reading intended by the 
translators. A very little attention shows us that if, without al- 
tering the order of the letters,’ we take the d from the begin- 
ning of daffliction, and annex it to ad immediately preceding 
(which is the smallest alteration possible, as not a single letter 
intervenes) the expression is just in itself, and the meaning is 
suited to the context. As it stands, it is nonsense. No evi- 
dence can be more convincing. We may venture to say, that 
if there were fifty other editions of the English Bible at hand, 
no reasonable person would think of consulting any of them, 
for further satisfaction. Now I submit it to this critic himself, 
whether to say of any thing, “It is a matter of the utmost cer- 
‘¢ tainty,” and to say, “It is a mere conjecture,” be not con- 
sidered as rather opposite in signification than coincident. 
There are some other of the learned Gentleman’s examples, 
in which there is hardly more scope for conjecture than in that 
now examined: such as that wherein terzted (which is no 
word) is used for retired (a word remarkably similar,) and 
that wherein well (which in that place has no meaning) is used 
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ment, taken most unjustifiable liberties in his con- 
jectural emendations, and has been but too much 


for dwell. In all such cases we are determined, by the internal 
evidence resulting from the similarity of the letters, from the 
scope of the place, and from the construction of the words. 
In a few of the cases put, there is, I own, something of 
conjecture ; but the correction is not merely conjectural. Of 
this kind is that, versed in the politer of learning, where paris 
or branches, or some word of like signification, must be sup- 
plied. If it be asked, What then ought to be denominated 
a matter of mere conjecture? J answer, The reader will 
find an example of this in § 14. to which I refer him. We 
have but too many examples in some late critical productions 
of great name, wherein the authors, without any warrant: 
from manuscripts or versions, and without any reason from the 
scope of the place, or the import of the passage, are per- 
petually proposing emendations on the text, and that by 
transposing, changing, adding, or dismissing, not only words but 
clauses, when the passage ie not, as it stands, penioaily suit 
their notions. 

That the text has sometimes been interpolated, and other- 
wise corrupted by transcribers and interpreters, cannot be 
questioned. Of this it is doubtless the critic’s business to clear 
it as much as possible. But we ought ever to remember that 
the greater part of those corruptions were originally no other 
than conjectural corrections. And if we go to work in the 
same way, with such freedom of guessing as has- sometimes. 
been employed, it is ten to one that we ourselves corrupt the 
text instead of mending it, and that we serve only to furnish 
more work for future critics. JI observe in the Monthly Re- 
view [August 1786] of Reed’s late edition of Shakespeare, in a 
note on the expression knowledge illinhabited, which has given 
great plague to the critics, the following remark, “ At all 
** events we beg leave to enter our protest against putting in- 
‘¢ habit into the text. How many plausible conjectures, which 
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followed by critics, commentators, or paraphrasts, . 
amongst ourselves. [am far from thinking that, 
in some of his guesses, he may not be right; it 
is, however, much more probable that, in the 
greater part of them, he is wrong. 

A mere conjecture may be mentioned in a note; 
but if, without the authority of copies, translations, 
or ancient ecclesiastical writers, it may be admit- 
ted into the text, there is an end of all reliance 
on the Scriptures as the dictates of the divine 
Spirit. Manuscripts, ancient translations, the 
readings of the most early commentators, are, like 
the witnesses in,a judicial process, direct evidence 
in this matter. The reasonings of conjecturers 
are but like the speeches of the pleaders. To 
receive, on the credit of a sagacious conjecture, a 
reading not absolutely necessary to the construc- 
tion, and quite unsupported by positive evidence, 
appears not less incongruous, than it would be, 
in a trial, to return a verdict, founded on the plead- 


‘¢ their ill-advised predecessors,’’ former publishers, ‘¢ had ad- 
‘¢ vanced into the body of the page, have the late editors, in 
‘‘ consequence of their more extensive researches, been oblig- 
‘Sed to degrade to their proper place, the margin? Can they 
“ then be too scrupulous in admitting their own corrections ?”” 
Upon the whole, from the way wherein Dr. Geddes qualifies 
his sentiments, | am convinced, that the difference between him 
and me on this article is more in the words than in the thought. 
His verdict in regard to every one of the particular cases, sup- 
posed by him, is unexceptionable: but his manner of express- 
ing the general position is, in my opinion, unguarded, and conse-' 
quently may mislead. 
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ing of a plausible speaker, not only without proof, 

but j in direct opposition to it. For, let it be ob- 
served, that the copies, ancient versions, and quo- 
tations, which are conformable to the common 
reading, are positive evidence in its favour, and 
therefore against the conjecture. And even, if 
the readings of the passage be various, there 1s, 
though less, still some weight in their evidence 
against a reading merely conjectural, and conse- 
Pike destitute of external support, and different 
from them all. It must, however, be acknowledg- 
ed, that the variety itself, if it affect some of the 
oldest manuscripts and translations, 1s a presump- 
tion that the place has been early commuptes in 
transcribing. 


§ 14. I caynor avoid, here, taking notice of a 
correction, merely conjectural, proposed by the 
late Dr. Kennicott, a man to whose pious and use- 
ful labours, the learned in general, and the ‘stu- 
dents of the divine oracles in Partie are under 
the greatest obligations. The correction he pro- 
poses °, is on Pecc words, 33 Twy ON ap 

yur NO wn. E.T. And he made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his dea .. 
This ingenious critic supposes, that the words 
3p md D3 have, by some means or other, 
changed places. He would have them, therefore, 
transposed, or rather restored, each to its proper 
place, in consequence of which, the. import will 
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be (I give it in his own words,) And he was taken 
up with wicked men in his death; and with a 
rich man was his sepulchre. He adds: “Since 
“the preceding parts of the prophecy speak so 
“ indisputably of the sufferings and death of the 
“ Messiah, these words seem evidently meant, as 
« descriptive of the Messiah’s being put to death 
“in company with wicked men, and making his 
« grave, or sepulchre (not with rich men, but) with 
‘“ one rich man.” 

Now, let it be observed, that of all the vast num- 
ber of manuscripts which that gentleman had col- 
lated, not one was found to favour this arrange- 
ment; that neifher the Septuagint, nor any other 
old translation, is conformable to it; that no an- 
cient author, known to us, in any language, quotes 
the words, so arranged, either from the original, 
or from any version ; and, consequently, that we 
cannot consider the conjecture otherwise, than as 
opposed by such a cloud of witnesses as, in in- 
quiries of this kind, must be accounted strong 
positive evidence. Had the words, as they are 
read in Scripture, been ungrammatical, so as to 
yield no meaning that we could discover, and 
had the transposition of the two words added both 
sense and grammar to the sentence, and that m 
perfect consistency with the scope of the context, 
L should have readily admitted, that ‘the criticism 
stood on a firmer foundation than mere conjecture, 
and that the external proofs, from testimony, 
might be counterbalanced by the intrinsic evi- 
dence arising from the subject. But this 1s not 
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pretended here. To be associated with the rich 
in death, is equally grammatical, and equally in- 
telligible, as to be associated with the wicked; the 
like may be said in regard to burial. Where, then, 
is the occasion for a change? The only answer 
that can be given, is certainly.a very bad one. 
The occasion is, that the words may be adjusted 
to an event which, in our opinion, is the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. 

But, if such liberties may be taken with the 
Prophets, there will be no difficulty in obtaining, 
from them, proofs in support of any interpretation. 
The learned Doctor takes notice, that the preced- 
ing part of this chapter speaks indisputably of the: 
sufferings and death of the Messiah. I am as 
much convinced as any man, that the subject of 
the prophecy is as he represents it; but, to say 
that it is indisputably so, seems to insinuate that 
itis universally admitted. Now this is far from 
being the fact. It is disputed by the whole Jew- 
ish nation, and is allowed by some Christian ex- 
positors, to be only, in a secondary sense, pro- 
phetical of Christ. Suppose a Christian, after the 
passage shall have been, in the Christian Bibles, 
new modelled in the way proposed, to urge it on a 
Jew, as an argument from prophecy, that Jesus, 
the son of Mary, is the person in whom the pre- 
diction was fulfilled, and therefore the Messiah ; 
inasmuch as the words exactly represent what, in 
so signal a manner, happened to him.—He-suffered 
with malefactors, and was buried in a rich man’s 
sepulchre; would not the other have reason to 
retort, ‘ Ye Christians have a wonderful dexterity 
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‘in managing the argument from pronhecy ; ye, 
‘first, by changing and transposing the Prophet’s 
‘words, accommodating them to your purpose, 
‘make him say, what we.have direct evidence 
‘that he never said; and then ye have the confi- 
_ ‘dence to argue, this must infallibly be the event 
‘intended by the Prophet, it so exactly answers 
‘the description. Ye yourselves make the prophe- 
‘cy resemble the event which ye would have to 
‘be predicted by it, and then ye reason, from the 
‘resemblance, that this is the completion of the 
‘ prophecy.’ 

. Let us judge equitably of men of all denomina- 
tions. Should we discover that the Masorets had 
made so free with the declaration of any Prophet, 
in order to adapt it to what they take to be ‘the 
accomplishment ; would we hesitate a moment to 
‘call the words, so metamorphosed, a corruption of 
the sacred text? In an enlightened age, to recur 
to such expedients, will be always found to hurt 
true religion, instead of promoting it. The detec- 
tion of them, in a few instances, brings a suspicion 
on the cause they were intended to serve, and 
would go far to discredit the argument from 
prophecy altogether. I cannot conclude this re- 
mark, without adding, that this is almost the only 
instance wherein I differ in critical sentiments 
from that excellent author; from whose labours, I 
acknowledge with gratitude, I have reaped much 
pleasure and instruction. 


§ 15. To conclude what relates to various read- 
ings; those variations, which do not affect either 
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the sense or the connection, I take no notice of ; 
because the much greater part of them would oc- 
casion no difference in translating; and even of 
the few of these which might admit some differ- 
ence, the difference is more in words than in 
meaning. Again, such variations as even alter the 
sense, but are not tolerably supported, by either 
external, or internal, evidence, especially when the 
common reading has nothing in it apparently ir- 
rational, or unsuitable to the context, I have not 
judged necessary to mention. Those, on the 
contrary, which not only, in some degree, affect 
the sense, but, from their own intrinsic evidence, 
or from the respectable support of manuscripts 
and versions, have divided the critics about’ their 
authenticity, I have taken care to specify. When 
the evidence, in their favour, appeared to me 
clearly to ‘preponderate, [I have admitted them 
into the text, and assigned my reason in the notes. 
Wherever the matter seemed dubious, I have pre- 
ferred the common reading, and suggested, in the 
notes, what may be advanced in favour of the 
other. When the difference lay in‘ the rejection 
of a clause commonly received, though the proba- 
bility were against its admission, yet, if the sen- 
tence or clause were remarkable, and if it neither 
conveyed a sentiment unsuitable to the general 
scope, nor brought obscurity on the context, I 
have judged it better to retain it, than to shock 
many readers by the dismission of what they have 
been accustomed to read in their Bible. At the 
same time, to distinguish such clauses, as of doubt- 
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ful authority, I inclose them in crotchets. Of this 
the doxology, as it is called, in the Lord’s prayer, 
isan example. In other cases, I have not scru- 
pled to omit what did not appear sufficiently sup- 
ported. — : 


J 


PART III. 


THE DIALECT EMPLOYED. 


As to what concerns the language of this ver- 
sion, I have not much to add to the explana- 
, tions I have given of my sentiments on this article, 
in the latter part of the preceding Dissertation, and 
the first part of the present. When the common 
translation was made, and (which is still earlier) 
when the English liturgy was composed, the reign- 
ing dialect was not entirely the same with that 
which prevails at present. Now, as the dialect 
which then obtained does, very rarely, even to the 
readers of this age, either injure the sense, or af- 
fect the perspicuity ; I have judged it proper, in a 
* great measure, to retain it. The differences are 
. neither great, nor numerous. The third person 
singular of the present of the verb, terminates in 
the syllable eth, in the old dialect, not the letter s, 
as in that now current. ‘The participles are very 
rarely contracted; nor is there ever any elision of 
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the vowels. Indeed, these elisions, though not en- 
tirely laid aside, are becoming much less frequent 
now, than they were about the beginning of the 
last century. The difference is, in itself, incon- 
siderable: yet, as all ranks and denominations of 
Christians are, from the use of, either the Bible, or 
the Book of Common Prayer, or both, habituated 
to this dialect ; and as it has contracted a dignity, 
favourable to seriousness, from its appropriation to 
sacred purposes ; it is, I think, in a version of any 
part of holy writ, entitled to be preferred to the 
modern dialect. 


§ 2. Tue gayer part of mankind will, doubtless, 
think that there is more vivacity in our common 
speech; as by retrenching a few unnecessary 
vowels, the expression is shortened, and the 
sentiment conveyed with greater quickness. But 
vivacity is not the character of the language of the 
sacred penmen. Gravity here, or even solemnity, 
if not carried to excess, is much more suitable. I bid 
“ this man,” says the centurion, in the anonymous 
translation "’’, “ Go, and he’s gone; another, Come, 
“and he’s here; and to my servant, Do this, and 
“itis done.” And in the parallel place in Luke’®, 
“ Lord, don’t give yourself the trouble of coming ; 
“I don’t deserve you should honour my house 
“with your presence.” ‘There are, I believe, not 
a few who would prefer this manner to that of the 
common version, as being much smarter, as well 


112 Matth. viii. 9. | 113 Luke, vii. 6. 
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as more genteel. Surely, if that interpreter had 
given the smallest attention to uniformity, he 
would never have rendered auny anny dAeyo ‘upev, 
as he sometimes does, by the antiquated phrase, 
Verily, verily F say unto you. It,would have been 
but of a piece with many passages of his version, 
to employ the more modish, and more gentle- 
manlike asseveration, “ Upon my honour.” With 
those who can relish things sacred in this 
dress, or rather disguise, I should think it im 
vain to dispute. 


—§ 3. Anorner criterion of that solemn dialect, 
is the recourse,‘when an individual is addressed, 
to the, singular number of the second personal 
pronoun thou and thee, and, consequently, to the 
second person singular of the verb, which being, 
‘in common language, supplied by the plural is, in 
a manner, obsolete. This also is, from scriptural 
use, and the constant use of it in worship, in the 
British dominions, both by those of the establish- 
ment, and by dissenters, universally intelligible, 
and now considered as the proper dialect of relig- 
ion. Immediately after the Reformation, the like 
mode, in using the pronoun, was adopted by all 
Protestant translators into French, Italian, and 
German, as well as into English. But as, in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, those translations were of 
no authority ; and as the Scriptures are read in 
their churches, and their devotions and ceremo- 
nies performed, m a language not understood by 
the people; the customs of dissenters, as all Prot- 
estants are in those countries, could not introduce, 
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‘into the language of religion, so great a singulari- 
ty of idiom. And as there was nothing to recom- 
mend this manner to the people, whilst there 
were several things to prejudice them against it, 
we-do not find that it has been employed by any 
late Popish translators into I’rench. | 
What tended to prejudice them against it, 1s, 
first, the general disuse of it in the ordinary inter- 
course of men; and, secondly, the consideration 
that the few exceptions from this disuse, 1 com- 
mon life, instead of showing respect or reverence, 
suggests always either pity or contempt; no per- 
son being ever addressed in this way but one 
greatly inferior, or a child. This being.the case, - 
and they not having, like us, a solemn, to cqunter- 
balance the familiar, use ; the practice of Protest- 
ants would rather increase, than diminish, their 
dislike of it. For these reasons, the use of the 
singular pronoun, in adoration, has-the same effect, 
nearly, on them, which the contrary use of the . 
plural has on us. ‘T’o a French Catholic, 7'u es 
notre Dieu, et nous te bentrons, and to an English 
Protestant, You are our God, and we will bless 
you, equally betray an indecent familiarity”. By 
reason of this difference in the prevailing usages, 


114 The way in which Sact, who appears to have been a 
pious worthy man, translates from the Vulgate the Lord’s 
Prayer, rendered literally from French into English, is a 
striking example of the difference of manner: ‘“ Our Father 
‘who are in heaven, let your name be sanctified, let your 
‘reign arrive, let your will be done,” &c. Yet the earlier 
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it must be acknowledged, that French Romanists 
have a plausible pretext for using the plural. We 
have, however, a real advantage in our manner, 
especially in worship. ‘Theirs, it is true, nm con- 
sequence of the prevalent use, has nothing in it 
disrespectful or indecent ; but this is merely a 
negative commendation ; ours, on account of the 
peculiarity of its appropriation in religious sub- 
jects, is eminently serious and affecting. It has, 
besides, more precision. In worship, it is a more 
explicit declaration of the unity of the Godhead; 
and even avhen, in holy writ, addressed to a crea- 
ture, it serves to remove:at least one ambiguous 
circumstance, c6nsequent on modern use, which 
does not rightly distinguish what is said to one, 
from what is said to many. And though the scope 


Popish translators chose to use the singular number as well 
as the reformed. It had been the universal practice of the 
ancients, Greeks, Romans, and Orientals. It was used in the 
English translation of Rheims, though composed by Papists in 
opposition to the Protestant version then commonly received. 
In the later versions of French Protestants, this use of the 
singular number of the second person is given up entirely, ex- 
cept in addresses to God ; the formularies read in their meet- 
ings, having, in this particular, established among them a dif- 
ferent usage. Beausobre and Lenfant [see Preface Generale 
sur le Nouveau Testament] strenuously maintain the propriety 
of their not using the singular of the second personal pronoun 
except in worship. I admit their arguments to be conclusive 
with respect to French ; but, for the reasons above mentioned, 
they are inconclusive applied to English. Yet in this some 
English translators have followed the French manner, but not 
uniformly. 
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of the place often shows the distinction, it does 
not always. 


§ 4. A Frew other particulars of the ancient dia- 
lect I have also retained, especially in those in- 
stances wherein, without hurting perspicuity, they 
appeared to give greater precision: but those, 
on the contrary, which might, in some instances, 
darken the expression, or render it equivocal, I 
have rejected altogether. For I consider no 
quality of elocution as more essential than per- 
spicuity, and nothing more conducive to this, than 
as much uniformity and precision in the applica- 
tion of words, as the language will admit. For. 
this reason, though I have retained whether for 
which of two,' whoso for whoever, and a few 
others, little used at present; I have not em- 
ployed which, as in the old dialect, for who, or 
whom, Ais or her for its, that for that which, or 
what. For these, though they do not often occa- 
sion ambiguity, sometimes occasion it: and there 
is no way of preventing doubt in every case, but 
by observing uniformity, when practicable, in all 
cases. In such an expression, for example, as 
that of the Apostle Peter’, Bewg born again by 
the word of God, which liveth and abideth for 
ever; if the relative which were applied, indis- 
criminately, to persons or to things, it might be 
questioned, whether what is affirmed, be affirmed 
of the word of God, or of God himself. But if, 
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according to present use, it be confined to things, 
there is no question at all. 


§ 5. Anorner point, in which the scriptural 
differs from the modern dialect, is in the manner 
sometimes used in expressing the future. In all 
predictions, prophecies, or authoritative declara- 
tions, the auxiliary shal] is used, where, in com- 
mon language, it would now be will. This 
method, as adding weight to what is said, [ always 
adopt, unless when it is liable to be equivocally 
interpreted, and seems to represent moral agents 
as acting through necessity, or by compulsion. 
In the graver sorts of poetry, the same use is 
made of the auxiliary shall. As to the preposi- 
tions, I observed, in the preceding Dissertation’, 
that the present use gives them more precision, 
‘and so occasions fewer ambiguities, than the use 
which prevailed formerly. I have, therefore, giv- 
en it the preference. ‘There is one case, however, 
wherein I always observe the old method. Called 
of God, chosen of God, and other the like phras- 
es, are, for an obvious reason, more agreeable to 
Christian ears, than if we were to prefix to the 
name of God the preposition by. ‘The pronouns 
mine and thine, | have also sometimes, after the 
ancient manner, in order to avoid a disagreeable 
hiatus, substituted for my and thy. 


§ 6. To the foregoing remarks on the subject 
of dialect, I shall subjom a few things on the 
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manner of rendering proper names. Upon the 
revival of letters in the West, Pagnin first, and 
after him some other translators, through an affec- 
tation of accuracy in things of no moment, so 
justly censured by Jerom, seem to have consider- 
ed it as a vast improvement, to convey, as nearly 
as possible, in the letters of another language, the 
very sounds of the Hebrew and Syriac names 
which occur in Scripture. Hence the names of 
some of the most eminent personages in the Old 
Testament, were, by this new dialect, so much 
metamorphosed, that those who were accustomed 
to the ancient translation, could not, at first hear- 
ing, recognize the persons with whose history 
they had been long acquainted. The Heva of the 
Vulgate was transformed ‘into Chauva, the Isaia 
into Jesahiahu, the Jeremia into Irmeiahu, the 
Ezechiel into Jechezechel, and similar changes 
were made on many others. In this Pagnin soon 
had, if not followers, at least imitators. The 
trifling mnovations made by him, after his manner, 
have served as an example to others to innovate 
also after theirs. Junius and Tremellius, though 
they say, with Pagnin, Chauva, do not adopt his 
Jesahiahu, Irmeiahu, and Jechezechel ; but they 
give us what is no better of their own, Jischahja, 
Jirmeja, and Jechezekel. . Munster’s deviations are 
less considerable, and Castalio went no further 
(except in transforming the name of God into 
Javo,) than to give a Latin termination to the 
names formerly med that he might theta ren- 
der them declinable. 
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§ 7. A peviarion purely of this last kind, as 
it served to prevent ambiguities, otherwise inev- 
itable, in the Latin, where there was no ambiguity 
in the original, did, in my opinion, admit a good 
apology. For, what was expressed in Hebrew, 
by the aid of the status constructus, as their gram- 
marians call it, or by prepositions, was expressed 
with equal clearness, in Latin, by means of de- 
clension : whereas, by making the names indeclin- 
able, in this language, that advantage had been 
lost, in regard to many names; and ambiguities, 
of which there was not a trace in the original, in- 
troduced into the translation. The declension of 
proper names was not, however, equally essential 
to perspicuity in Greek as in Latin. Their want 
of cases, the Greeks could supply by the cases of 
the article, which the idiom of their tongue per- 
‘ mitted them to prefix. -But the Latins had no 
article. It was, therefore, very injudicious, in the 
first Latin translators to imitate the Seventy in 
this particular ; the more so, as it had been the 
common practice of Latin authors, to decline the 
foreign names they adopted, in order the more 
effectually to fit them for use in their tongue. 
Thus they said, Hannibal Hannibalis, Juba Juba, 
and Hanno Hannonis. The inconveniences of the 
other manner appear from many equivocal pas- 
sages in the Vulgate, which, without some previ- 
ous knowledge of the subject, it would be difficult 
to understand”. Castalio, in like manner, intro- 


117 Several instances occur.in the prophetical benediction 
which Moses gave to the, twelve tribes, immediately before his 
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duced into his version patronymics formed on the 
Grecian model, as Jacobida and Davidides, in 
which, as he has not been followed, we may 
conclude that he is generally condemned ; and, in 
my opinion, not undeservedly, because the depar- 
ture from the Hebrew idiom, in this instance, is 
both unnecessary and affected. 


§ 8. Bur, though it be excusable to alter the 
names in common use, so far as to make them ad- 
mit inflections in languages which use inflections, 
since this alteration answers a necessary purpose ; 
to. alter them, for the sake of bringing them 
nearer the ancient orthography, or for the sake — 
of assisting us to produce a sound im pronounc- 
ing them, that may resemble the sound of the 
ancient names, is no better than arrant pedantry. 
The use of proper names is, as that of appella- 
tives, to serve as signs, for recalling to the mind 
what is signified by them. When this purpose-is 
attained, their end is answered. Now, as it is use 
alone which can convert a sound into a sign, a 


death, Deut. xxxiii. In verse 4. Legem pracimt nobis Moy- 
ses, hereditatem multitudinis Jacob. ‘To one unacquainted with 
Scripture, it would not be obvious that Moyses here is in the 
nominative, and Jacob in the genitive. Hardly could it be 
suspected, that in the following verses, 8. Levit quoque ait ; 
12. Et Benjamin ait (and so of the rest,) the names are in the 
dative. The form of the expression in Latin could not fail to 
lead an ordinary reader to understand them as in the nomina- 
tive. Yet nothing can be more unequivocal than the words in 
Hebrew. . 
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word that has been long used (whether a proper 
name or an appellative) as the sign of person or 
thing, genus, species, or individual, must be pref- 
erable to a new invented, and therefore unauthor- 
ized sound. If there is generally in proper names 
a greater resemblance to the original words than 
in appellatives, this difference nowise affects the 
argument. Appellatives are the signs of species 
and genera, with the more considerable part of 
which the people are acquainted im all civilized 
countries. Common things have consequently 
names in all languages; and the names in one 
language have often no aflinity to those in another. 
Proper names are the signs of individuals, known 
- originally only in the neighbourhood of the place 
of their existence, whence the name is transferred 
with the knowledge of the individual into other 
‘languages. | 

But the introduction of the name is not because 
of any peculiar propriety in the sound for signify- 
ing what is meant by it; but merely because, when 
the language we write does not supply a suitable 
term, this is the easiest and most natural expedi- 
ent. Itis in this way also we often provide ap- 
pellatives, when the thing spoken of, which some- 
times happens, has ho name in our native idiom. 
But when an individual thing is of a nature to be 
universally known, and to have a name in every 
language, as the sun, the moon, and the earth, we 
never, in translating from an ancient tongue, think 
of adopting the name we find there, but always 
give our own. Yet the things now mentioned are 
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as really individuals, as are Peter, James, and John. 
And when, in the case of appellatives, we have 
been obliged at first to recur for a name, to the 
language whence we drew our knowledge of the 
thing, we never think afterwards of reforming 
the term, because not so closely formed on the 
original, as it might have been. It has, by its 
currency, produced that association which confers 
on it the power of a sign, and this is all that the 
original term itself ever had, or could have. Who 
would think of reforming flail into flagel, messeng- 
er into messager, and nurse into nourrice, that 
they may be nearer, the first to the Latin, or 
perhaps the German, and the second and third to 
the French originals ? | 


§ 9. Besives, in translating Hebrew names, the 
attempt was the more vain, as little or nothing 
was known about their pronunciation. ‘Ihe man- 
ner of pronouncing the consonants is judged of 
very differently by the critics ; and as to the vow- 
els, who has not heard what contests they have 
occasioned among the learned? But what ren- 
dered this attempt, at giving the exact pronuncia- 
tion, completely ridiculous, is, that it was made in 
Latin, a dead language, of whose pronunciation 
also we have no standard, and ia the speaking or 
reading of which, every different nation follows a 
different rule. Harmony among themselves, 
therefore, was not to be expected in men who had 
taken this whim. Accordingly, when they once 
began to innovate, every one innovated after his 
own fashion, and hada list of names peculiar to 
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himself. This, with reasonable people, has suf- 
ficiently exposed the folly of the conceit. 


§ 10. Now, though our translators have not 
made the violent stretches made by Pagnin and 
others, for the sake of adjusting the names to the 
original sounds, and have not distressed our organs 
of speech with a collision of letters hardly uttera- 
ble ; there is one article on which I do not think 
them entirely without blame. The names of the 
same persons, aud in effect the same names, are 
sometimes rendered differently by them in the 
-New Testament, from what they had been render- 
edin the Old; and that, on account of a very incon- 
siderable difference in the spelling, or perhaps 
only in the termination in Hebrew and in Greek. 
By this the sense has been injured to ordinary 
readers, who are more generally ignorant than we 
are apt to imagine, of the persons in the Old Tes- 
tament, meant by the names in the New. Now 
this is a species of xaxofydca, from which the 
authors of the Vulgate were free. 

The old Italic had been made from the Greek 
of the Seventy. The names by consequence 
were more accommodated to the Greek orthogra- 
phy than to the Hebrew. But as that was a mat- 
ter of no consequence, when Jerom undertook to 
translate from the Hebrew, he did not think it 
expedient to make any changes in the proper 
names to which the people had been habituated 
from their infancy. He knew that this might have 

' led some readers into mistakes, and, as appearing 
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awkward and affected, would be disagreeable to 
others: at the same time there was no conceiva- 
ble advantage from it to compensate these incon- 
veniences. For, to tell the Latin reader more ex- 
actly how the Hebrew proper names sounded (if 
that could have been done,) was of no more sig- 
nificance to him, than to acquaint him with the 
sound of their appellatives. He therefore judg- 
ed rightly, in preserving in the Old Testament, 
though he translated from the Hebrew, the names 
to which the people were accustomed, as Elias, 
and Eliseus, and Esdras, and Nebuchodonosor, 
which were formed immediately from the Greek. 
By this means there was an uniformity in the 
manner of translating both Testaments. The 
prophets, and other eminent ancients, were not dis- 
tinguished by one name in one part of the sacred 
text, and by another in the other. Whereas the 
attempt at tracing servilely the letter in each part, 
has given us two sets of names for the same per- 
sons, of which the inconveniences are glaring, but 
the advantages invisible. 


§ 11. Ir may be thought indeed a matter of 
little consequence, and that the names, if not the 
same, do at least so closely resemble, that they 
can hardly be mistaken for the names of different 
persons. But I have had occasion to discover 
that many of the unlearned, though neither igno- 
rant nor deficient in understanding, know not 
that Elias, so often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, is the Elijah of the Old, that Lliseus 1s 
Elisha, that Osee is Hosea, and that the Jesus, 
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mentioned once in the Acts ?*, and once in the 


Epistle to the Hebrews’, is Joshua. Had the 
names been totally different in the original, there 
might have been some reason for adopting this 
method. The old Oriental names are often of 
use for pointing out the founders of nations, fami- 
lies, and tribes, and the more recent Greek names 
serve to connect those early notices with the later 
accounts of Greek and Roman historians. If they 
had, therefore, in the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, given, as in the original, the name Mizraim 
to Egypt, dram to Syria, and Javan to Greece, 
much might have been urged in defence of this 


manner. But when all he difference in the ° - 


words results from an insignificant alteration in 
the spelling, in order to accommodate the Hebrew 
name to Grecian ears; to consider them on that 
‘account as different names, and translate them 
differently, does not appear susceptible of a ra- 
tional apology. 

What should we think of a translator of Polyb- 
ius, for example, who should always call Carthage 
Karchedon, and Hannibal Annibas, because the 


words of his author are Kagyndav and Avvibas, or, | 


to come nearer home, should, in translating into 
English from the French, call London Londres, 
and the Hague La Haye. It can be ascribed 
solely to the almost irresistible influence of ex- 
ample, that our translators, who were eminent for 
their discernment as well as their learning, have 
been drawn into this frivolous innovation. At the 


118 Acts, vii. 45. ; 119 Heb. iy. 8. 
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same time their want of uniformity, in using this 
method, seems to betray a consciousness of some 
impropriety in it, and that it tended unnecessarily 
to darken what in itself is perfectly clear. Ac- 
cordingly, they have not thought it advisable to 
exhibit the names in the most frequent use, differ- 
ently in different parts of Scripture, or even differ- 
ently from the names by which the persons are 
known in profane history. Thus he whom they 
have called Moses in the New Testament, is not 
in the Old Testament made Mosheh, nor Solomon 
Sheloméh ; nor is Artaxerxes rendered .rtachshas- 
ta, nor Cyrus Choresh, agreeably to the Hebrew 
orthography, though the names of the two last 
mentioned, are not derived to us from the New 
Testament, but from pagan historians. 


~§ 12. Nor that I think it of any moment whether 
the names be derived from the Greek,‘or from 
the Hebrew, or from any other language. The 
matters of consequence here are only these two. 
First, to take the name in the most current use, 
whether it be formed from the Hebrew, from the 
Greek, or from the Latin; secondly, to use the 
same name in both Testaments, when the differ- 
ence made on it, in the two languages, is merely 
such a change in the spelling and termination, as 
commonly takes place in transplanting a word 
from one tongue into another. Nothing can be 
more vain than the attempt to bring Us, in pro- 
nouncing names, to a stronger resemblance to the 
original sounds. Were this, as it is not, an object 
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deserving the attention of an interpreter, it were 
easy to show that the methods employed for this 
purpose have often had the contrary effect. We 
have in this mostly followed German and Dutch 
linguists. ‘ 

Admitting that they came near the truth, ac- 
cording to their rule of pronouncing, which is the 
utmost they can ask, the powers of the same nom- 
inal letters are different in the different languages 
spoken at present in Europe; and we, by follow- 
ing their spelling, even when they were in the 
right, have departed farther from the original 
sound than we, were before. The consonant J, 
sounds in German like our y in the word year, 
sch with them sounds like our sh, like the French 
ch, and like the Italian s?, when it immediately 
, precedes 2 or e ; whereas sch with us has general- 
ly the same sound with sk, and the consonant 7 
the same with ¢ before i ore. Besides, the let- 
ters which with us have different sounds in differ- 
ent situations, we have reason to believe, were 
sounded uniformly in ancient languages, or, at 
least, did not undergo alterations correspondent to 
ours. Thus the brook called Azdron, in the 
common version in the Old Testament, is, for the 
sake, I suppose, of a closer conformity to the 
Greek, called Cedron in the New. Yet the c in our 
language in this situation, is sounded exactly as 
the s,a sound which we have good ground to think 
that the corresponding letter in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin never had. 

VOL. Il. ay) 
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§ 13. Tue rules, therefore, which I have follow- 
ed in expressing proper names, are these: First, 
when the name of the same person or thing is, in 
the common translation, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, expressed in the same man- 
ner, whether it be derived from the Hebrew, or 
from the Greek, I uniformly employ it, because in 
that case it has always the sanction of good use. 
Thus Moses and Aaron, David and Solomon, Jeru- 
salem and Jericho, Bethlehem and Jordan, and 
many others, remain in the places of which they 
have had immemorial possession ; though of these 
Moses and Solomon are directly from the Greek, 
the rest from the Hebrew. Secondly, when the 
name of the same person or thing is expressed, in 
the common translation, differently in the Old 
Testament and in the New (the difference being 
such as results from adapting words of one lan- 
guage to the articulation of another,) I have, ex- 
cept in a very few cases, preferred the word 
used in the Old Testament. This does not pro- 
ceed from the desire of coming nearer the pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew root: for that is a 
matter of no consequence; but from the desire 
of preventing, as far as possible, all mistakes in 
regard to the persons or things spoken of. It is 
from the Old ‘Testament, that we have commonly 
what is known of the individuals mentioned in it, 
and referred to in the New. By naming them 
differently, there is a danger lest the person or 
thing alluded to be mistaken. 

¥or this reason, J say, Elijah, not Elias; Elisha, 
not Eliseus; /sazah, not Esaias; Kidron, not Ce- 
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dron. For this reason, also, in the catalogues of 
our Lord’s progenitors, both in Matthew and in 
Luke, I have given the names, as they are spelt 
in the common version of the Old ‘Testament. 
From this rule I admit some exceptions.‘ In a 
few instances, the thing mentioned is better 
known, either by what is said of it in the New 
Testament, or by the information we derive from 
Pagan authors, than by what we find in the Old. 
In this case, the name, in the New Testament, has 
a greater currency than that used in the Old, and 
consequently, according to my notion of what 
ought to regulate our choice, is entitled to the 
preference. For this reason, I say Sarepta and 
Sidon, not Zarephath and Zidon; as the former 
names are rendered, by classical use, as well as 
that of the New Testament, more familiar than 
‘the latter. Thirdly, when the same name is given 
by the sacred writers, in their own language, to 
different persons, which the English translators 
have rendered differently in the different applica- 
tions, I have judged it reasonable to adopt this 
distinction, made by our old interpreters, as con- 
ducing to perspicuity. The name of Jacob’s 
fourth son is the same with that of two of the 
Apostles. But as the first rule obliges me to give 
the Old Testament name Judah to the Patriarch, I 
have reserved the term Judas, as used in the 
New, for the two Apostles. ‘This also suits um- 
versal and present use: for we never call the Patri- 
arch Judas, nor any of the Apostles Judah. The 
proper tiame of our Lord is the same with that of 
Joshua, who is, in the Septuagint, always called 
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Inoovs, and is twice so named in the New Testa- 
ment. Every body must be sensible of the ex- 
pediency of confining the Old Testament name to 
the captain of the host of Israel, and the other to 
the Messiah. There can be no doubt, that the 
name of Aaron’s sister, and that of our Lord’s 
mother, were originally the same. ‘The former 1s 
called, in the Septuagint, Magrau, the name also 
given to the latter by the Evangelist Luke. 
The other Evangelists commonly say Magua. 
But as use, with us, has appropriated Miriam 
to the first, and Mary to the second, it could 
answer no valuable purpose to confound them. 


The name of the father of the twelve tribes’ 


is, in the Oriental dialects, the same with that 
of one of the sons of Zebedee, and that of the 
son of Alpheus. A small distinction is, indeed, 
made by the Evangelists, who add a Greek termi- 
nation to the Hebrew name, when they apply it to 
the Apostles, which, when they apply it to the 
Patriarch, they never do. If our translators had 
copied as minutely, in this instance, as they have 
done in some others, the Patriarch, they would 
indeed have named Jacob, and each of the two 


Apostles Jacobus. However, as in naming the 


two last, they have thought fit to substitue James, 
which use also has confirmed, I have preserved 
this distinction. 


§ 14. Urow the whole, in all that concerns prop- 
er names, I have conformed to the judicious rule 
of king James the’ first, more strictly, I suppose, 
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than those translators to whom it was recommend- 
ed: “ The names of the Prophets, and the holy 
“ writers, with the other names in the text, are to 
“be retained, as near as may be, according as 
“ they are vulgarly used.” . 


PART IV. 


THE OUTWARD FORM OF THE VERSION. 


I am now to offer a few things on the form in 
which this translation is exhibited. It is well 
_ known, that the division of the books of holy writ, 
into chapters and verses, does not proceed from 
the inspired writers, but is a contrivance of a 
much later date. Even the punctuation, for dis- 
tinguishing the sentences from one another, and 
dividing every sentence into its constituent mem- 
bers and clauses, though a more ancient invention, 
was, for many ages, except by 'grammarians and 
rhetoricians, hardly ever used in transcribing ; 
insomuch, that whatever depends merely on the 
division of sentences, on points, aspirations, and 
accents, cannot be said to rest ultimately, as the 
words themselves do, upon the authority of the 
sacred penmen. ‘These particulars give free 
scope for the sagacity of criticism, and unre- 
stramed exercise to the talent of investigating ; 


>) 
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inasmuch as in none of these points is there any 
ground for the plea of inspiration. 


§ 2. As to the division into chapters and verses, 
we know that the present is not that which ob- 
tained in primitive ages, and that even the earliest 
division is not derived from the Apostles, but from 
some of their first commentators, who, for the 
conveniency of readers, contrived this method. 
The division into chapters, that now universally 
prevails in Europe, derived its origin from cardi- 
nal Caro, who lived in the twelfth century: the 
subdivision into verses is of no older date than 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and was the 
invention of Robert Stevens. That there are 
many advantages which result from so minute a 
partition of the sacred oracles, cannot be denied. 
The facility with which any place, in consequence 
of this method, is pointed out by the writer, and 
found by the reader, the easy recourse it gives, 
in consulting commentators, to the passage where- 
of the explanation is wanted, the aid it has afford- 
ed to the compilers of concordances, which:are of 
considerable assistance in the study of Scripture ; 
these, and many other accommodations, have: 
accrued from this contrivance. 


§ 3. Iris not, however, without its inconveni- 
ences. ‘This manner of mincing a connected 
work into short sentences, detached from one 
another, not barely in appearance, by their being 
ranked under separate. numbers, and by the 
breaks in the lines, but in effect, by the influence 
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which the text, thus parcelled out, has sensibly 
had on copiers and translators, both in pointing, and 
in translating, is not well suited to the species of 
composition whiell obtains in all the sacred books, 
except the Psalms, and the Book of Proverbs. 
_ Tothe epistolary and argumentative style it 1s 
extremely ill adapted, as has been well evinced 
by Mr. Locke”; neither does it suit the histor- 
ical. ‘There are inconveniences which would re- 
sult from this way of dividing, even if executed 
in the best manner possible: but, though 1 am 
unwilling to detract from the merit of an expedi- 
ent which has been productive of some good 
consequences, I cannot help observing that the 
inventors have been far too hasty in commucane 
the execution. 

The subject is sometimes interrupted by the 
‘division into chapters. Of this I might produce 
many examples, but, for brevity’s sake, shall men- 
tion only afew. The last verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of Matthew is much more closely con- 
nected with what follows in the sixteenth, than 
with what precedes. In like manner, the last 
verse of the nineteenth chapter, Many shall be 
first that are last, and last that are first, ought not 
to be disjoined, (I say not, from the subsequent 
chapter, but even) from the subsequent paragraph, 
which contains the parable of the labourers hired 
to work in the vineyard, brought merely in illus- 
tration of that sentiment, and beginning and end- 


120 Essay for the understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, prefixed 
to his paraphrase and notes on some of the Epistles. 
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ing with it. The first verse of the fifth chapter 
of Mark is much more properly. joined to the con- 
cluding paragraph of the fourth chapter, as it 
shows the completeness of the miracle there 
related, than to what follows in the fifth. The 
like may be remarked of the first verse of the 
ninth chapter. Of the division into verses, it may 
be observed, that it often occasions an unnatural 
sepenaal! of the members of the same sen- 
tence?!; nay, sometimes, which is worse, the 
same verse comprehends a part of two different 
sentences. 

That this division should often have a ad effect 
upon translators is inevitable. First, by attending 
narrowly to the verses, an interpreter runs the 
risk of overlooking the right, and adopting a wrong 
division of the sentences. Of this I shall BE 
one remarkable example from the Gospel of 
John”, Our Lord says, in one of his discourses, 
Eyo eyu‘o mouny‘o xados* xal pivaoxa Ta EMe, 
KOL PLVaCKOMAL “VO Tav EMav, xaos ylymoxEl ME 
‘0 MAINO, KAYO YiVadKeD TOY MATEQA' XL TY wuynv 
uov wont “veg tov meoBatav. When the sen- 
tence is thus pointed, as it manifestly ought to be, 
and exhibited unbroken by the division into vers- 
es, no person can doubt that the following ver- 
sion is equally close to the letter and to the sense. 
Iam the good Shepherd; I both know my own, 
and am known by them, even as the Father know- 
eth me, and I know the Father ; and I lay down 


121 In Matth. xi. 2. we have a verse without a verb, and end- 


ing with a comma. 
122 John, x. 14, 15. 
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my life for the sheep. But its being divided into 
two sentences, and put into separate verses, has 
occasioned the disjointed and improper version 
given in the common translation. 14. £ am the 
good Shepherd and know my -sheep ; and am 
known of mine. 15. As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father: and I lay down my 
life for the sheep. In this artificial distribution 
(which seems to have originated from Beza ; for 
he acknowledges that before him, the fifteenth 
verse included only the last member, and I iay 
down, &c.) the second sentence is an abrupt, and 
totally unconnected, interruption of what is affirm- 
ed in the preceding words, and in the following. 
Whereas, taking the words as they stand naturally, 
it is an illustration by similitude quite in our 
Lord’s manner, of what he had affirmed in the 
‘foregoing words. But, though the translator 
should not be misled in this manner, a desire of 
preserving, in every verse of his translation, all 
that is found in the corresponding verse of his 
original, that he may adjust the one to the other, 
and give verse for verse, may oblige him to give 
the words a more unnatural arrangement, in his 
own language, than he would have thought of do- 
ing, if there had been no such division into verses, 
and he had been left to regulate himself solely by 
the sense. 


§ 4. Inritvencep by these considerations, I have 
determined, neither entirely to reject the common 
division, nor to adopt it in the manner which is 
usually done. To reject it entirely, would be to 

VOL. 1. 36 
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give up one of the greatest conveniences we have 
in the use of any version, for every purpose of 
occasional consultation, and examination, as well 
as for comparing it with the original, and with 
other versions. Nor is it enough that a more 
commodious division than the present may be 
devised, which shall answer all the useful pur- 
poses of the common version, without its incon- 
veniences. Still there are some advantages which 
a new division could not have, at least, for many 
centuries. The common division, such as it 1s, 
has prevailed universally, and does prevail, not in 
this kingdom only, but throughout all Christen- 
dom. Concordances in different languages, com-- 
mentaries, versions, paraphrases; all theological . 
works, critical, polemical, devotional, practical, in 
their order of commenting on Scripture, and in 
all their references to Scripture, regulate them- 
selves by it. If we would not then have a new 
version rendered in a great measure useless,” to 
those who read the old, or even the original, in 
the form wherein it is now invariably printed, or 
who have recourse to any of the.helps above 
mentioned, we are constrained to adopt, in some 
shape or other, the old division. 


§ 5. For these reasons, I have judged it neces- 
sary to retain it; but, at the same time, in order 
to avoid the disadvantages attending it, I have fol- 
lowed the method taken by some other editors, and 
confined it to the margin. This answers suffici- 
ently all the purposes of reference and comparison, 
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without tending so directly to interrupt the reader, 
and divert him from perceiving the natural con- 
nection of the things treated. I have also adopted 
such a new division into sections and paragraphs, 
as appeared to me better suited- than the former, 
both to the subject of these histories, and to the 
manner of treating it. Nothing, surely, can be 
more incongruous, than to cut down a coherent 
narrative into shreds, and give it the appearance 
of a collection of aphorisms. This, therefore, I 
have carefully avoided. The sections are, one 
with another, nearly equal to two chapters; a few 
of them more,-but many less. In making this di- 
vision, I have been determined, partly by the sense, 
and partly by the size. In every section I have 
included such a portion of Scripture as seemed 
proper to be read at one time, by those who regu- 
‘larly devote a part of every day to this truly 
Christian exercise. To make all the portions of 
equal length, or nearly so, was utterly incompati- 
ble with a proper regard to the sense. I have 
avoided breaking off in the middle of a distinct 
story, parable, conversation, or even discourse, de- 
livered in continuance. 

The length of three of the longest sections in 
this work, was occasioned by the resolution, not to 
disjoin the parts of one continued discourse. The 
sections I allude to are, the sermon on the mount, 
and the prophecy on Olivet, as recorded by 
Matthew, together with our Lord’s valedictory 
consolations to his disciples, as related by John. 
The first occupies three ordinary chapters, the 
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second two long ones, and the third four short 
chapters. But, though I have avoided making a 
separation, where the scope of the place requires 
unity, I could not, in a consistency with any re- 
gard to size, allot a separate section to every sepa- 
rate incident, parable, conversation, or miracle. 
When these, therefore, are briefly related, inso- 
much that two or more of them can be included in 
a section of moderate length, I have separated 
them only by paragraphs. The length of the 
paragraph is determined merely by the sense. 
Accordingly, some of them contain no more than 
a‘verse of the common division, and others little 
less than a chapter. One parable makes one 
paragraph. When an explanation is given sepa- 
rately, the explanation makes another. When 
it follows immediately, and is expressed very 
briefly, both are included in one. Likewise one 
miracle makes one paragraph ; but when the nar- 
rative is interrupted, and another miracle inter- 
venes, as happens in the story of the daughter of 
Jairus, more paragraphs are requisite. When the 
transition, in respect of the sense, seems to require 
a distinction more strongly marked, it has been 
judged expedient to leave a blank line, and begin’ 
the next paragraph with a word in capitals. 


§ 6. Ir was not thought necessary to number the 
paragraphs, as this way is now, unless in particu- 
lar cases, and for special purposes, rather unusual ; 
and as all the use of reference and quotation may 
be sufficiently answered by the old division on the 
margin. In the larger distribution into sections, I 
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have, according to the most general custom, both 
numbered and titled them. But as to this method 
of dividing, I will not pretend that it is not, in a 
good measure, arbitrary, and that it might not, with 
equal propriety, have been conducted otherwise. 
As it was necessary to comprehend distinct things 
in the same section, there was no clear rule by 
which one could, in all cases, be directed where to 
make the separation. It was indeed evident that, 
wherever it could occasion an unseasonable inter- 
ruption in narration, dialogue, or argument, it was 
improper: and that this was all that could be as- 
certained with. precision. The titles of the sec- 
tions I have made as brief as possible, that they 
may be the more easily remembered ; and have, 
for this purpose, employed words, as we find some 
employed in the rubric of the common prayer, 
‘ which have not been admitted into the text. To 
these I have added, in the same taste, the contents 
of the section, avoiding minuteness, and giving 
only such hints of the principal matters, as may 
assist the reader to recall them to his remem- 
brance, and may enable him, at first glance, to dis- 
cover whether a passage he is looking for, be in 
the section, or not. I have endeavoured to avoid 
the fault of those who make the contents of the 
chapters supply, in some degree, a commentary, 
limiting the sense of Scripture by their own ideas. 
Those who have not dared to make so free with 
the text, have thought themselves entitled to 
make free with these abridgments of their own 
framing: ‘To insert thus without hesitation into 
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the contents prefixed to the several chapters, and 
thereby insinuate, under the shelter of inspiration, 
doubtful meanings which favour their own prepos- 
sessions, I cannot help considering as one way of 
handling the word of God deceitfully. I have, 
therefore, avoided throwing any thing into those 
- summaries, which could be called explanatory, and 
have, besides, thought it better to assign them a 
separate place in this work, where the reader may 
consult them, when he chuses, than to intermix 
them with the truths we have directly from the 
sacred writers. 


§ 7. Mosr translaters have found it necessary to 
supply some words, for the sake of perspicuity, 
and for accommodating the expression to the 
idiom of the language into which the version is 
made, who; at the same time, to avoid even the 
appearance of assuming an undue authority to 
themselves, have visibly distinguished the words 
supplied, from the rest of the sentence. Thus the 
English translators, after Beza and others, always 
put the words in Italics by which an ellipsis in the 
original, that does not suit our idiom, is filled up. 
Though I approve their motives in using this 
method, as they are strong indications of, fairness 
and attention to accuracy; I cannot help thinking 
that, in the execution, they have sometimes car- 
ried it to excess. In consequence of the structure 
of the original languages, several things are dis- 
tinctly, though implicitly, expressed, which have 
no explicit signs in the sentence. The personal 
pronouns, for example, both in power and im num- 
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ber, are as clearly, though virtually, expressed in 
their tongue, by the verb alone, as they are in 
ours, by a separate sign. ‘Thus, amo, in Latin, is 
not less full and expressive than J love in English, 
or amavistis than ye have loved. _ And it would be 
exceedingly improper to say that in the former 
language there is an ellipsis of the pronoun, since 
the verb actually expresses it. For amo can be 
said of none but the first person singular, and 
amavistis of none but the second person plural. 
The like holds in other instances. The adjective 
sometimes includes the power of the substantive. 
Bonus is a good man, bona a good woman, and bo- 
num a good thirg. Yet to mark an ellipsis arising 
from such a want as that of a word corresponding 
to man,. woman, and thing, in the above expres- 
sions, the Italic character has sometimes been in- 
‘ troduced, by our translators. 


§ 8. I remember that, when I first observed this 
distinction of character in the English Bible, being 
then a school-boy, I asked my elder brother, who 
had been at college, the reason of the difference. 
He told me that the words in Italics were words to 
which there was nothing in the original that cor- 
responded. ‘This made me take greater notice 
of the difference afterwards, and often attempt to 
read, passing over those words entirely. As this 
sometimes succeeded, without any appearance of 
deficiency in the sentence, I could not be satisfied 
with the propriety of some of the insertions. 
These .words particularly attracted my atten- 
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tion **: Two women shall be grinding at the mill, 
where the word women is in Italics. . I could not 
conceive where the occasion was for inserting this 
word. Could it be more improper to say, barely, 
two shall be grinding at the mill, than to say, as m 
the former verse, two shall be in the field, without 
limiting it to either sex? And since the Evange- 
list expressed both in the same manner, was any 
person entitled to make a difference? On having 
recourse again for information, I was answered 
that the Evangelist had not expressed them both 
in the same manner; that, on the contrary, the 
first, as written by him, could be undersiood only 
of men, the second only of women; as ail the. 
words susceptible of gender were in the fortieth 
verse in the masculine, and in the forty-first in the 
feminine. I understood the answer, having, before 
that time, learnt as much Latin as_sufliciently 
showed me the effect produced, by the ‘gender, 
on the sense. What then appeared to me unac- 
countable in the translators was, first, their put- 
ting the word women in Italics, since, though it 
had not a particular word corresponding to it, it 
was clearly comprehended in the other words 
of the passage; and, secondly, their not adding | 
men in the fortieth verse, because, by these. two 
successive verses, the one in the masculine, the 
other in the feminine gender, it appeared the 
manifest intention of the author to acquaint us, 


_— 
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that both sexes would be involved im the calami- 
ties of the times spoken of. 

This is but one instance of many which might 
be given to show how little dependance we can 
have on those ‘marks; and that-if the unlearned 
were to judge of the perspicuity of the original 
(as I once did) from the additions which it seems 
by the common version to have required, their 
judgment would be both unfavourable, and errone- 
ous. The original has, in many cases, a perspi- 
cuity, as well as energy, which the ablest interpre- 
ters find it difficult to convey into their versions. 
The Evangelist John says of our Lord ™*, ees ta 
Wie NAPE, xa “ot tot avtov ov magedaBov. I have 
expressed the sentiment, but not so forcibly, in 
this manner: He came to his own land, and his 
own people did not receive him*’. On the princi- 
‘ ples on which the English translation is conduct- 
ed, the words land and people ought to be visibly 
distinguished, as having no corresponding names 
in the origmal. That the old interpreters would 
have judged so, we may fairly conclude from their 
not admitting them, or any thing equivalent, into 
their version. Yet, that their version is, on this 
account, less explicit than the original, cannot be 
doubted by those that understand Greek, who 


124 John, i. 11. 
125 The verse was so rendered in the former edition. In 


this I have preferred, He came to his own home, and his own - 


family did not receive him. By the same rule the words home 
and family should be distinguished here, as land and people in 
the other case. 


VOL. II. on 
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must be sensible that, by the bare change of gen- 
der in the pronoun, the purport of those names 1s 
conveyed with the greatest clearness. See the 
note on that passage in the Gospel. 


§ 9. Qur translators have not, however, ob- 
served uniformly their manner of distinguishing 
by the aid of Italics. Indeed, if they had, their 
work must have made a very motley appearance. 
On many occasions, the Hebrew or Greek name 
requires more than one word in our language to 
express a meaning which it often bears, and which 
alone suits the context. ‘There was no reason, In. 
rendering yvAwoon ” to put unknown in Italics, 
before the word tongue, a strange or unknown 
tongue being one very common signification of 
the word, in the best authors. I[vevpata”’ is 
very properly rendered spiritual gifts ; it means 
no less, in the Apostle Paul’s language ; but there 
was no propriety in distinguishing the word gifts 
by the Italic letter: for zvevuwata, a substantive, 
can in no instance, be rendered barely by the ad- 
jective spiritual. Sometimes, the word in Italics 
is a mere intruder, to which there is not any thing 
in the import of the original, any more than in 
the expression, either explicitly, or implicitly, 
corresponding ; the sense, which in effect it alters, 
being both clear and complete without it. T’or 
an example of this, I shall recur to a passage on 


126 1 Cor. xiv. 2. 127 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 
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which I had occasion formerly to remark, “The 
“just shall live by faith; but if any man draw 
“ back”—where any man is foisted into the text, 
in violation of the rules of interpreting, which 
compel us to admit the third personal pronoun he, 
as clearly, though virtually, expressed by the verb. 
I do not remember such another instance, in the 
English translation, though I had occasion to ob- 
serve something still more flagrant, in the ver- 
sion of the Old Testament by Junius and Tremel- 
has ™*°, 


5 10. Ir must be acknowledged, however, that 
te insertion of a word, or of a few words, is some- 
times necessary, or at least convenient, for giving 
a sufficiency of light to a sentence. For let it be 
observed, that this is not attempting to give more 
' perspicuity to the sacred writings, in the transla- 
tion, than was given them, by the inspired pen- 
men, in the original. ‘The contemporaries, par- 
ticularly Hellenist Jews, readers of the original, 
had many advantages which, with all our assis- 
tances, we cannot attain. Incidental allusions to 
rites, customs, facts, at that time, recent and well 
known, now little known, and known only to a 
few, render some such expedient extremely 
proper. There are many things which it would — 
have been superfluous in them to mention, which 
it may, nevertheless, be necessary for us to sug- 
gest. ‘The use of this expedient has accordingly 
never been considered as beyond the legitimate 


128 Dise. X. Part V.9 10. — 129 Diss. X. Part V. § 4. 
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province of the translator. It is a liberty, indeed, 
which ought to be taken with discretion, and nev- 
er, but when the truth of what is supplied, and its 
appositeness, are both unquestionable. When | 
recur to this method, which is but seldom, I dis- 
tinguish the words inserted by inclosing them in 
crotchets, having reserved the Italic character for 
a purpose now to be explained. 


§ 11. In such a work as the Gospel, which, 
though of the nature of history, is a history rather 
of feenine than of acting, and, in respect of the_ 
room seenied, consists in the relation of what 
was said more than what was done; I thought 
it of consequence to distinguish the narrative 
part which comes directly from the Evangelist, 
from the interlocutory part (if I may use the ex- 
pression,) or whatever was spoken either by our 
Lord himself, or by any of the persons introduced 
into the work. To the former I have assigned 
the Italic, to the latter the Roman character. 
Though the latter branch in this distribution 
much exceeds in quantity the other, it is but a 
very inconsiderable part of that branch which is 
furnished by all the speakers in the history; 
Jesus alone excepted. Pretty long discourses, 
which run through whole successive chapters, are 
recorded as delivered by him, without any inter- 
ruption. 

§ 12. Now, my reasons for adopting this method 
are the two following: Fi irst, I was inclinable to 
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render it evident to every reader, at a single 
glance, how small a share of the whole the sacred 
penmen took upon themselves. It is little, very 
little, which they say, as from themselves, except 
what is necessary for connecting the parts, and 
for acquainting us with the most important facts. 
Another reason for my taking this method was, 
because, in a few instances, a reader, through not 
adverting closely, (and what reader is always 
secure against such inadvertency ?) may not sufh- 
ciently distinguish what is said by the historian, 
from what is spoken by our Lord himself, or even 
by any of the. other speakers, in a conversation 
reported of them. But it may be objected, ‘ May 
‘ not this method sometimes, in dubious cases, con- 
‘fine the interpretation in such a way as to affect 
‘the sense?’ I acknowledge that this is possible ; 
‘ but it does not at present occur to my recollection, 
that there are cases in these histories, wherein 
any material change would be produced upon the 
sense, in whichsoever of the two ways the words 
were understood. In most cases it is evident, 
with a small degree of attention, what are the 
words of the Evangelist the relater, and what are 
the words of the persons whose conversations he 
relates. 


§ 13. Tue principal use of the distinction here 
made is to quicken attention, or rather to supply a 
too common deficiency, which most readers are 
apt at intervals to experience, in attending. And 
even, at the worst, it does not limit the sense of 
the original in one instance, out of twenty wherem 
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it is limited by the pointing, which is now univer- 
sally admitted by critics to .have been in later 
times superadded. Indeed, there can be no trans- 
lation of any kind (for in translating there is al- 
ways a choice of one out of several meanings, of 
which a word is susceptible) without such limita- 
tions of the sense. Yet the advantages of pointing 
and translating are too considerable to be given 
up, on account of an inconvenience more apparent 
than real. 


§ 14. Att that is necessary in an interpreter, 
when the case 1s doubtful, is to remark in the notes 
the different ways in which the passage may be’ 
understood, after having placed in the text that 
which appears to him the most probable. In hke 
manner, in the case under consideration, wherever 
there is the least scope for doubting, whether the 
words be those of the Evangelist, or those of any 
of the speakers introduced into the history, I as- 
sign to the passage in this version, the character 
which, to the best of my judgment, suits it, giving 
in the notes the reasons of my preference, togeth- 
er with what may be urged for viewing it differ- 
ently. It is, in effect, the same rule -which I - 
follow in the case of various readings, and of 
words clearly susceptible of different mterpreta- 
tions; also, when an alteration in the pointing 
would yield a different sense. 

§ 15. Ir is proper to adda few things on the 
use I have made of the margin. And first of the 
side-margin. One use has been already mentioned, 
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to wit, for marking the chapters and verses of the 
common division. Beside these, and a little fur- 
ther from the text, I have noted, in the outer 
margin, the parallel places in the other Gospels, 
the passages of the Old ‘Testament quoted or al- 
luded to, and also the places in Scripture, and 
those in the apocryphal writings, where the same 
sentiment occurs, or the like: incident is related. 
In this manner, I have endeavoured to avoid the 
opposite extremes into which editors have fallen, 
either of crowding the margin with references 10 
places whose only resemblance was in the use of 
‘a similar phrase or identical expression, or of 
overlooking thdése passages wherein there is a 
material coincidence in the thought. ‘l’o prevent, 
as much as possible, the confusion arising from 
too many references, and figures in the margin, 
‘and, at the same time, to omit nothing useful, 
I have, at the beginning of every paragraph, re- 
ferred first to the parallel places, when there are 
such places, in the other Gospels. As generally 
the resemblance or coincidence affects more than 
one verse, nay, sometimes, runs through the 
whole of a paragraph; I have made the reference 
to the first verse of the corresponding passage 
serve for a reference to the whole; and, in order 
to distinguish such a reference from that to a sin- 
gle verse or sentence, I have marked the former 
by a point at the upper corner of the figure, the 
latter by a point at the lower corner, as is usual 
at the end of a sentence. I have adopted the 
same method in references to the Old Testament, 
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to mark the difference between those where only 
one verse is quoted or alluded to, and those where- 
in the allusion is to two or more in succession.— 
These are the only purposes to which I have ap- 
propriated the side-margin. 

To give there a literal version of the peculiari- 
ties of idiom, whether Hebraisms or Grecisms, of 
tae original, and all the possible ways in which 
the words may otherwise be rendered, has never 
appeared to me an object deserving a tenth part 
o: the attention and time, which it requires from a 
translator. ‘To the learned such information is of 
no significancy. ‘To those who are just beginning 
the study of the language, it may indeed give a 
little assistance. ‘To those who understand only 
the language of the translation, it is, in my judg- 
ment, verter prejudicial than useful, suggesting 
doubts which readers of this stamp are not quali- 
fied for solving, and which often a little knowledge 
in philelogy Som Tie entirely dissipate. All that- is 
requisite 1s, where there is a real ambiguity in the 
text, to consider it in the notes. As therefore the 
only valuable purpose that such marginal informa- 
tion can answer, is to beginners in the study of 
the sacred languages, and as that purpose so little. 
coincides Hibs Me design of a translation of the 
Scriptures mito the vulgar tongue, I could not dis- 
cover the smallest propriety in giving it a place in 
this work. 

§ 16. Tue foot-margin I have reserved for dif- 
ferent purposes ; first, for the explanation of such 
appellatives, as do not admit a proper translation 
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into our language, and as, by consequence, render 
it necessary for the translator to retain the original 
term. This I did not consider as a proper subject 
for the notes, which are reserved chiefly for what 
requires criticism and argument; whereas all the 
explanations requisite in the margin, are common- 
ly such as do not admit a question among the 
learned. Brief explanations, such as those here 
meant, may be justly considered as essential to 
every translation into which there is a necessity of 
introducing foreign words. The terms which re- 
quire such explanations, to wit, the names of pe- 
culiar offices, sects, festivals, ceremonies, coins, 
measures, and the like, were considered former- 
ly. Of certain terms, however, which come 
under some of these denominations, I have not 
judged it necessary to give any marginal explana- 
tion. The reason is, as they frequently occur in 
the sacred books, what is mentioned there con- 
cerning them sufficiently explains the import of 
the words. ‘The distinction of Pharisee and Saa- 
ducee, we learn chiefly from the Gospel itself; and 
in the Old Testament, we are made acquainted 
with the sabbath, circumcision, and passover. 
Those things which stand most in need of a 
marginal explanation, are offices, coins, measures, 
and such peculiarities in dress as their phylac- 
teries and tufts of tassels at the corners of their 
mantles. In like manner their division of time, 
even when it does not occasion the introduction of 
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exotic terms, is apt to mislead the unlearned, as it 
differs widely from the division which obtains with 
us. Thus we should not readily take the third 
hour of the day to mean nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, or the sixth hour to mean noon. Further, 
when to Hebrew or Syriac expressions an expla- 
nation is subjoined in the text, as is done to the 
words, Talitha cumi, Immanuel, Ephphatha, and to 
our Lord’s exclamation on the cross, there is no 
occasion for the aid of the margin. When no ex- 
planation is given in the text, as in the case of the 
word Hosanna, I have supplied it on the margin. 
Of the etymological signification of proper names, 
I have given an account, only when there is in the’ 
text an allusion to’their etymology, in which. case 
to know the primitive import of the term is neces- 
sary, for understanding the allusion. 


§ 17. Tere is only one other use to which I 
have applied the foot-margin. The Greek word 
xvotos was employed by the Seventy, not only for 
rendering the Hebrew word adon, that is, lord or 
master, but also to supply the word Jenovan, 
which was used by the Jews as the proper name 
of God, but which a species of superstition that, 
by degrees, came generally to prevail among 
them, hindered them from transplanting into the 
Greek language. As the name Jehovah, therefore, 
was peculiarly appropriated to God; and, as the 
Hebrew adon, and the Greek kyrios,-like the 
Latin dominus, and the English lord, are merely 
appellatives, and used promiscuously of God, an- 
gels, and men, [ thought it not improper, when a 
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passage in the New Testament is quoted or intro- 
duced from the Old, wherein the word rendered 
in Greek kyrios, is in Hebrew, Jehovah, to mark 
this name in the margin. At the same time let it 
be observed, that I have made ne difference in the 
text of the version, inasmuch as no difference 1s 
made on the text of the Evangelists my original, 
but have used the Common ‘English name Lord 
in addressing God, where they have employed the 
common Greek name ‘yrios. 


PART V. 


THE NOTES. 


I suatt now conclude with laying a few things 
before the reader, for opening more fully my de- 
sien in the notes subjoined to this version. I 
have in the title denominated them critical and 
explanatory: explanatory, to point out the princi- 
pal intention of them, which is to throw light upon 
the text, where it seems needful for the discovery 
of the direct and grammatical meaning ; critical, 
to denote the means principally employed for this 
purpose, to wit, the rules of criticism on manu- 
scripts and versions, in what concerns language, 
style, and idiom. I have called them notes rather 
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than annotations, to suggest that, as much as pos- 
sible, | have studied brevity, and avoided expa- 
tiating on any topic. For this reason, when the 
import of the text is so evident as to need no il- 
lustration, I have purposely avoided diverting the 
reader’s attention, by an unnecessary display of 
quotations from ancient authors, sacred or profane. 
As I would withhold nothing of real utility, I re- 
cur to classical authority, when it appears neces- 
sary, but not when a recourse to it might be 
charged with ostentation. A commentary was 
not intended, and therefore, any thing like a con- 
tinued explanation of the text is not to be expect- 
ed. The criticisms and remarks here offered are 
' properly scholia, or glosses on passages of doubt- 
ful, or difficult, interpretation ; and not comments. 
The author is to be considered as, merely, a scholi- 
ast, not a commentator. ‘Thus much may suffice, 
as to the general design. In regard to some 
things, it will be proper to be more particular. ~ 


§ 2. From the short account of my plan here 
given, it may naturally and justly be inferred, that 
I have shunned entirely the discussion of abstract 
theological questions, which have afforded inex- 
haustible matter of contention, not in the schools 
only, but in the church, and have been the princi- 
pal subject of many commentaries of great name. 
To avoid controversy of every kind is, I acknowl- 
edge, not to be attempted by one who, in his re- 
marks on Scripture, often finds himself obliged to 
support controverted interpretations of passages, 
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concerning the sense of which there are various 
opinions. But questions of this kind, though 
sometimes related to, are hardly ever coincident 
with, the speculative points of polemic theology. 
The latter are but deduced, and- for the most part 
indirectly, from the former. Even controvertists 
have sometimes the candour (though a class of 
men not remarkable for candour) to admit the 
justness of a grammatical interpretation which 
appears to favour an antagonist ; no doubt beliey- 
ing, that the deduction, made by him from the 
text, may be eluded otherwise than by a differ- 
ent version.—But my reasons, for keeping as clear 
as possible of All scholastic disputes, are the fol- _ 
lowing : 


§ 3. First, if, in such a work as this, a man 
were disposed to admit them, it is impossible to 
say how far they would, or should, carry jum. 
The different questions which have been agitated, 
have all; as parts of the same system, some con- 
nection, natural or artificial, among themselves. 
The explanation and defence of one draws in, 
almost necessarily, the explanation and defence of 
another on which it depends. Besides, those con- 
versant in systematic divinity, scarcely read a 
verse in the Gospel, which they do not imagine 
capable of being employed plausibly, or which, 
perhaps, they have not seen or heard employed, 
either in defending, or in attacking some of their 
dogmas. Whichsoever of these be the case, ‘-1e 
staunch polemic finds himself equally obliged, for 
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what he reckons the cause of truth, to discuss the 
controversy. I know no way so proper for escap- 
ing such endless embarrassments, as to make it a 
rule to admit no questions but those which serve 
to evince either the authentic reading, or the just 
rendering, of the text. 


§ 4. My second reason is, I have not known 
any interpreter, who has meddled with controver- 
sy, whose translation is not very sensibly injured 
by it. Disputation is a species of combat; the 
desire of victory is natural to combatants, and is 
commonly, the further they engage, found to be- 
come the more ardent. The fairness and impar- ' 
tiality of a professed disputant, who being, at the 
same time, a translator, has, in the latter capacity, 
the moulding of the arguments to which, in the 
former, he must recur, will not be deemed, in the 
office of translating, greatly to be depended on. 
A man, however honest in his intentions, ought 
not to trust himself in such a case. Under so 
powerful a temptation, it is often impossible to 
preserve the judgment unbiassed, though the will 
should remain uncorrupted. And I am strongly 
inclined to think that, if Beza had not’ accom- 
panied his translation with his controversial com- 
mentary, he would not have been capable of such 
flagrant wresting of the words, and perversion of 
the sense, of his author, as he is sometimes justly 
chargeable with. But, in rendering a passage in 
the version, to be presently coment into an ar- 
eument in the annotations, it was not easy fora 
translator of so great ardour, to refrain from 
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giving it the turn that would best suit the purpose, 
of which, as annotator, he never lost sight, and 
for which, both version, and commentary, seem to 
have been undertaken, the defence of the theol- 
ogy of his party. : 


§ 5. My third reason for declining all such 
disputes is, because the much greater part of 
them, even those which are treated by the disput- 
ants, on both sides, as very important, have long 
appeared to me, in no other light, than that of the 
foolish questions which the Apostle warns Titus 
to avoid™, as unprofitable and vain; or of the 
profane babblings and oppositions of science, 
falsely so called, against which he repeatedly 
cautioned Timothy **. If we may judge of them 

by their effects, as of the tree by its fruits, we 
' shall certainly be led to this conclusion. For, 
from the marks which the Apostle has given of 
the logomachies, or strifes of words, then begin- 
ning to prevail, we have the utmost reason to 
conclude, that a great proportion of our scholastic 
disputes come under the same denomination. 
What character has he given of the vain janglings 
of his day, which is wanting in those of ours ? 
Do not the latter gender contention as success- 
fully as ever the former did? Cannot we say, 
with as much truth of these, as Paul did of those, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, revilings, evil surmis- 
mgs, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds? 
Do our babblings, any more than theirs, minister 
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godly edifying ? Do they not, on the contrary, 
with »equal speed, when they are encouraged, in- 
crease unto more ungodliness ? Have our polemic 
divines, by their abstruse researches and meta- 
physical refinements, contributed to the advance- 
ment of charity, love to God, and love to man? 
Yet this is, in religion, the great end of all; for 
charity is the end of the commandment, and the 
bond of perfectness. These questions I leave 
with every considerate reader. The proper an- 
swers will, with the aid of a little experience and 
reflection, be so quickly suggested to him, that he 
will need no prompter. 


§ 6. Lastry, Though [ am far from putting all 
questions in theology on a level, the province of 
the translator, and that of the controvertist are so 
distinct, and the talents requisite in the one, so 
different from those requisite in the other, that it 
appears much better to keep them separate. ~ I 
have, therefore, in this work, confined myself en- 
tirely to the former. 


§ 7. Furtuer, I do. not attempt, in the notes, 
to remove every kind of textuary difficulty in the 
books here translated ; such, for example, as arise 
from apparent contradictions in the accounts of 
the different Evangelists, or from the supposed 
contradiction of contemporary authors, or such as 
are merely chronological or geographical. Not 
that I consider these, like the dogmas of the con- 
trovertist, as without the sphere of a critic on the 
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sacred text; not that I make it, as in the former 
case, a rule to exclude them, if any thing new 
and satisfactory should occur to me to offer: but 
because, on most questions of this nature, all the 
methods of solution, known to nre, are either trite 
or unsatisfactory. Much has been written for 
solving the difficulty arising from the different 
accounts given of our Lord’s genealogy by Mat- 
thew and Luke; and different hypotheses have 
been framed for this purpose. ‘Though I do not 
pretend to have reached certainty on this ques- 
tion, I incline most to the opinion of those who 
make the one account the pedigree of Joseph, the 
other that of Mary. But having nothing to advance 
which has not been already said over and over by 
others, and the evidence not being such as to put 
the matter beyond doubt; I see no occasion for a 
‘note, barely to tell my opinion, which is entitled 
to no regard from the reader, unless so far as it is 
suppor 13 by evidence. 

For similar reasons, I have avoided entering 
upon the examination of the difficulties occasion- 
ed by the different accounts given of our Lord's 
resurrection, and his appearances to his disciples 
after it. Onsome of these points there is a dan- 
ger lest an interpreter be too hasty in deciding. A 
judgment rashly formed may give his mind such a 
bias as shall affect his translation, and lead him to 
make stretches in support of his opinion, which 
the laws of criticism do not warrant. I acknow- 
ledge, on the other hand, that there are instances 
wherein a small variation, very defensible in the 
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pointing, or in rendering a particular expression, 
may totally remove a difficulty or apparent contra- 
diction. In such a case, it would be both uncan- 
did and injudicious, not to give that, of all the in- 
terpretations whereof the words are susceptible, 
whic. is attended with the least difficulty ; and, if 
the interpretation be uncommon, to assign the rea- 
sons in the notes. But, to do violence to the rules 
of construction, and distort the words, for the sake 
of producing the solution of a difficulty, is, in ef- 
fect, to substitute our own conjectures for the 
word of God, and thus to put off human conceit 
for celestial verity. It is far better to leave the 
matter as we found it. In solving difficulties to 
which we find our selves unequal, future expositors 
may be more successful. 


§ 8 One great fault, far too common with 
scriptural critics, is, that they would be thought 
to know every thing: and they are but too prone 
to think so concerning themselves. This tends to 
retard (instead of accelerating) their progress in 
true knowledge. Men are unwilling to part with 
what they fancy they have gotten a sure hold of, 
or to be easily stript of voici has cost them time 
and painful study to acquire. Custom soon sup- 
plies the place of argument; and what at first 
may have appeared to be reason, settles into pre- 
judice. It is necessary, in our present state, that 
habit should have influence even on our opinions. 
But it is particularly fortunate when the habit, in 
matters of judgment, extends not barely to the 
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conclusions, but to the premises ; not to the opin- 
ions only, but to the reasons on which we have 
founded them. When this is the case, we expe- 
rience all the advantages derived from an habitual 
association, without much danger of bigotry. cr 
blind attachment. Now it is well known, that 
opinions hastily formed, preclude all the advan- 
tage which may afterwards redound from _ better 
information. The truth of this remark is, even in 
the ordinary affairs of life, too well seen and felt, 
in its unhappy consequences, every day. 


§ 9. Acaiy, | have, in these notes, avoided mea- 
dling with questions relating to the order in which - 
the different miracles were performed, and the 
discourses spoken, and also settling the doubts 
which have been raised concerning the identity or 
diversity of some of the facts and speeches record- 
ed by the different Evangelists. JI have shunned, 
in like manner, all inqury about the time occu- 
pied by our Lord’s ministry, and about several 
other historical questions which have been much 
canvassed. I do not say that such inquiries are 
useless. A connection with the evidence of other 
points, which may be of great importance, may 
confer on some of them a consequence, much be- 
yond, what, at first, we should be apt to imagine. 
But, in general, I do not hesitate to affirm that, 
though I have occasionally attended to such inqui- 
ries, | have not been able to discover that their 
consequence is so great as some seem to make it. 
They are still, upon the whole, rather curious 
than useful. Besides, on the greater part of them, 
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little is to be expeat beyond uncertainty and 
doubt. 

Some people have so strong a propensity to 
form fixed opinions on every subject to which 
they turn their thoughts, that their mind will 
brook no delay. They cannot bear to doubt or » 
hesitate. Suspense in judging, is to them more 
insufferable, than the manifest hazard of judging 
wrong: and, therefore, when they have not sufh- 
cient evidence, they will form an opinion from 
what they have, be it ever so little; or even from 
their own conjectures, without any evidence at all. 
Now, to believe without proper evidence, and to > 
doubt when we have evidence sufficient, are equal- 
ly the effects, not of the strength, but of the weak- 
ness, of the understanding. In questions, therefore, 
which have appeared to me either unimportant, or 
of very dubious solution, I have thought it better 
to be silent, than to amuse the reader with those 
remarks in which I have myself found no satisfac- 
tion. In a very few cases, however, I have, in 
some measure, departed from this rule; and, in 
order to prevent the reader from being misled in a 
matter of consequence, by explanations more spe- 
cious than solid, have even attempted to refute 
those solutions given by others which appeared to 
pervert the sense, though I had nothing satisfacto- 
ry of my own to substitute in their place ™. Hav- 
ing said thus much of the purposes for which the 
notes are not, it is proper now, to mention those 
for which they are, intended. ; 


133 See the note on Mark, x. 30. 
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§ 10. First, then, as was hinted before, such 
different readings as affect the sense, and are tol- 
erably supported by manuscripts, versions, or 
their own intrinsic evidence, insomuch, that the 
judgments of the learned are divided concerning 
them, are commonly given in the notes: their 
evidence briefly stated, and the reason assigned 
for the reading adopted in the translation. In this 
I carefully avoid all minuteness, having no inten- 
tion to usurp the province, or supersede the la- 
bours, of those who have, with so much laudable 
care and diligence, collected those variations, and 
‘thereby facilitated the work of other critics. In- 
deed, as the variations are comparatively few, 
which are entitled to a place here; and as, in 
those few, I] do not enter into particulars, but only 
give what appears the result of the evidence on 
both sides, I cannot be said, in any respect, to in- 
terfere with the departments of such critics as 
Mill and Weistein. The little which occurs here 
ought, on the contrary, to serve as a spur to the 
Jearned reader, to the more assiduous study of this 
important branch of sacred literature. In like man- 
ner, variations of consequence, affecting the sense, 
in versions of such venerable antiquity as the Sy- 
riac and the Vulgate, though not accompanied 
with correspondent readings in any Greek copies, 
are not often passed over unobserved. In all du- 
bious cases, I give my reason for the reading pre- 
ferred in this translation, whether it be the com- 
mon reading or not; and, after mentioning the 
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other, with what may be urged in its favour, leave 
the reader to his choice. 


§ 11. THe other, and the principal end of these 
notes, is to assign the reasons for the way wherein 
the words or sentences of the original are render- 
ed in this translation. As it would have been im- 
proper, because unnecessary, to give a reason for _ 
the manner wherein every word, or even sentence, 
is translated, I shall here mention the particular 
cases in which it has been judged expedient to 
offer something in the notes in vindication of the 
version. The first is, when the rendering given 
to the words does not coincide in meaning with 
that of the common version. Where the’ differ- 
ence is manifestly and only in expression, to. make 
remarks must generally appear superfluous; the 
matter ought to be left to the taste and discern- 
ment of the reader. To attempt a defence of 
évery alteration of this kind, would both extend 
the notes to an unmeasurable length, and. render 
them, for the most part, very insignificant. 

But, secondly, there are a few instances where- 
in all the difference in the version may, in fact, be 
merely verbal, though not manifestly so; and 
therefore as, to the generality of readers, they will 
at first appear to affect the sense, it may be of 
consequence to take notice of them. The differ- 
ence between sound and’ sense, the words and the 
meaning, though clearly-founded in the nature of 
things, is not always so obvious as we should im- 
agine. . That, in language, the connection between 
the sign and the thing signified is merely artificial, 
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cannot admit a question. Yet, the tendency of 
the mind, when much habituated to particular 
sounds, as the signs of certain conceptions, is to 
put both on the ‘footing of things naturally con- 
nected. In consequence of this, a difference only 
in expression may appear to alter the sentiment, 
or, at least, very much to enervate and obscure it. 
For this reason, in a few cases, wherein the 
change made on the place is, m effect, merely 
verbal, I have, to obviate mistakes, and to show 
that, in alterations even of this kind, I have been 
determined by reasons which appear to me 
weighty, Paps a brief illustration in the 
notes. a 

Thirdly, in certain cases, wherein there is no- 
difference between the common translation and 
the present, either in thought or in expression, 
but wherein both differ from that of other re- 
spectable interpreters, or wherein the common 
version has been combated by learned critics, I 
have assigned my reasons for concurring with the 
English translators, and for not being determined 
by such criticisms, though ingenious, and though 
supported by writers of character. This is the 
more necessary, as there has been, of late, both 
abroad and at home, a profusion of criticisms on 
the sacred text; and many new versions have 
been attempted, especially in France and England. 
As these must be supposed to have had some 
influence on critical readers, it would have been 
improper to overlook entirely their remarks. 
Such, -therefore, as seem to be of moment, and 
have come to my knowledge, or occurred to my 
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memory, I have occasionally taken notice of. 
This I have done, with a view sometimes to con- 
firm their reasoning, sometimes to confute it, or, 
at least, to show that it is not so decisive as a san- 
guine philologist (for,even philologists are some- 
times sanguine in deciding) is apt to imagine. In 
this article, the learned reader will find many 
omissions, arising partly from forgetfulness, and 
partly from the different judgments which are in- 
evitably formed, by different persons, concerning 
the importance of particular criticisms. When 
the decision of any point may be said to depend, 
in whole or in part, on what has been discussed in 
the Preliminary Dissertations, I always, to avoid . 
repetitions, refer to the paragraph or paragraphs 
of the Dissertation, where such a discussion 1s to 
be found. 

§ 12. Anorner purpose for which I have some- 
times employed the notes, is the explanation of-a 
name or word which, though from scriptural use it 
be familiar to our ears, has little currency in con- 
versation, because rarely or never applied to any. 
common subject. Of this kind are the words 
parable, publican, scribe, of which I have attempt- 
ed an explanation in the notes: add to these all 
the terms which, though current in conversation, 
have something peculiar in their scriptural appli- 
cation. I have generally avoided employing 
words in meanings which they never bear-in ordi- 
nary use. As it is from the prevailing use that 
words, as signs, may be said to originate, and by it 
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that their import is ascertained, such peculiarities 
rarely fail to create some obscurity. There are, 
nevertheless, instances in all languages, in which, 
on certain subjects (for religion is not singular in 
this,) common terms have something peculiar in 
their application. In such cases, we cannot avoid 
the peculiarity of meaning, without having re- 
course to circumlocution, or such other expedients 
as would injure the simplicity of the expression, 
and give the appearance of affectation to the lan- 
guage. When, therefore, I have thought it neces- 
sary to employ such words, I have endeavoured 
to ascertain the scriptural acceptation in the 
notes; or, if the explanation has been anticipat- 
ed in these Dissertations, I have referred to the 
place. Of such peculiarities, which are far from 
being numerous in this version, the following will 
serve as examples. 

The first shall be the word lawyer, which | 
have, after the old translators, retained as the ver- 
sion of vourxos; not that it entirely answers in 


the Gospel’ to the English use, but because it 


has what I may call an analogical propriety, and 
bears nearly the same relation to their word vouos, 
that the word lawyer bears to our word law. ‘The 
deviation from common use is, at most, not great- 
er than that of the words patron and client, in the 
translation of any Roman historian. Some, i- 
deed, have chosen to render voutxos scribe, and 
others, for the same reason, to render veaupatevs 
lawyer, because in one instance, a person called 
vouxos in one Gospel’, is named in another”? 


134 Matth. xxii. 35. 35 Mark, xii. 28. 
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vyoaumatevs. But this argument is not conclusive. 
Jonathan, David’s uncle, we are told™, was a 
counsellor, a wise man, and a scribe. Can we in- 
fer from this, that these are synonymous words ? 
The contrary, I think, may be concluded with 
much greater reason. If then, Jonathan had been 
called by one historian barely a counsellor, and by 
another barely a scribe, it would not have been 
just to infer that counsellor and scribe, though 
both, in this instance, applicable to the same per- 
son, are words of the same import. Yet the ar- 
guinent is no better in the present case. That 
there is, however, an affinity in their significations 
can hardly be doubted, as both belonged to the 
literary profession, which was not very extensive 
among the Jews. But that they are not entirely 
coincident, may be inferred from a passage in 
Luke ®’, where we are informed that our Lord, 
after severely censuring the practices of the 
Scribes yeauuatecs, and Pharisees, is addressed in 
this manner by one of the vouxor, who happened 
to be present, Master, thus saying, thou reproach- 
est us also. ‘That the reproach extended to them 
he infers from the thing said, thus saying, but 
there had been no occasion for mference, if they’ 
had been addressed by their common appellation, 
and if scribe and lawyer had meant the same 
thing. Neither, in that case, could he have said 
us also, that is, ws as well as those whom thou 
hast named, the Scribes and Pharisees. Our 
Lord’s reply makes it, if possible, still more evi- 
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dent, that though what he had said, did indeed 
comprehend them, the title which he had used, 
did not necessarily imply so much. Wo unto you 
atso, ye lawyers, KAI ‘YMIN tots voutxots noe 8, 
which could not have been so.expressed, if the 
denunciation immediately preceding, had been ad- 
dressed to them by name. Others think vouexos 
equivalent to vouodidacxados, rendering both Doc- 
tor of the law. But as we have not suflicient 
evidence that there is in these a perfect coinci- 
dence in meaning, and as they are differently ren- 
dered in the Syriac version, it 1s better to preserve 
the distinction which the original makes, at least 
in the names. ° | 

Another example of a small deviation from 
familiar language, is in the word sinner, apagto- 
os, which, in common use, 1s applicable to every 
rational being not morally perfect, but frequently 
in Scripture denotes a person of a profligate life. 
Now as the frequency of this application, and ‘ae 
nature of the occurrences, remove all doubt as to 
the meaning, it may be considered as one of those 
Hebrew idioms, which it is proper in a translator 
to preserve. Neither desert nor wilderness exact- 
ly corresponds to <«gnmos in the New ‘Testa- 
ment™,; but they are near enough to answer the 
purpose better than a periphrasis. The like may 
be said of neighbour, which, in familiar language, 
is never used with so gfeat latitude as in holy 
writ. And in general, when words in scriptural 
use are accompanied with perspicuity, they ought 
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to be preferred to words in greater currency, 
which are not used in the common translation ; 
and that even though the import of these more 
familiar words should be sufficiently apposite. It 
is for this reason alone, that in relation to human 
characters, we should reckon it more suitable to 
the language of the Spirit, to say righteous than 
virtuous, just.than honest. 


§ 13. Tue only other use J have made of the 
notes, and that but seldom, is to remark passingly 
what may serve either to illustrate the character 
ofthe style of those writings, or to display the 
spirit which everywhere animates them: for in 
these we discover the intrinsic evidences they 
carry of a divine original. ‘This has induced me, 
sometimes, to take notice also of the moral les- 
sons to which some things naturally lead the at- 
tention of the serious reader. There is not, on 
this ground, the same hazard, as on the specula- 
tive questions of school-divinity, of rousing even 
among Christians, a whole host of opponents, or 
stirring up unedifymg and undeterminable: dis- 
putes. Practical observations, though too little 
minded, are hardly ever controverted. Besides, 
they are not of that kind of questions which gen- 
ders strife, but are most evidently of that which 
ministers godly edifying. On this article, some 
will think that I have been too sparing. But, in 
my judgment, it is only m very particular cases, 
that the introduction of such hints is pertinent, in 
a scholiast. When the scope of the text is man- 
ifestly practical, it is enough that we attend to 
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the sacred authors. To enforce what they say, 
by obtruding on the reader, remarks to the same 
purpose, might appear a superfluous, or even 
officious, interruption. ‘The effect is fully as bad 
when the observation, however good in itself, 
appears far-fetched: for the best things do not 
answer out of place. Perhaps the least excep- 
tionable account that can be given of such remarks 
as are at once pertinent, and efficacious, is, that 
they arise naturally, though not obviously, out of 
the subject. 


.. § 14. To conclude ; as I do not think it the 
best way of giving an impartial hearing to the 
sacred authors, to interrupt the reading of them 
every moment, for the sake of consulting either 
the glosses, or the annotations, of expositors, I 
‘have avoided offering any temptation to this prac- 
tice, having placed the notes at the end. When 
a portion of Scripture, such as one of the sections 
of this version, 1s intended to be read, it is better 
to read it to an end without interruption. The 
scope of the whole is in this way more clearly 
perceived, as well as the connection of the parts. 
Whereas, when the reader finds the text and the 
notes on the same page, and under his eye at 
once, the latter tend, too evidently, to awake his 
curiosity, and, before he has proceeded in the for- 
mer far enough to have a distinct view of the 
scope of the passage, to call off his attention ; but 
when they are separated, as in this work, it may be 
supposed, that a reader will finish at least a para- 
graph, before he turn over to a distant part of the 
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book. This method gives this advantage even to 
the notes, if judicious, that as the argument there 
used, in favour of a particular reading, or of a 
particular rendering, of a sentence, is often drawn 
from the scope and connection of the place, he 
will be better qualified to judge of the justness of 
the criticism. It ought always to be remembered 
that an acquaintance with the text is the principal 
object. Recourse to the notes may be had only 
occasionally, as a man, when he meets with some 
difficulty, and is at a loss how to determine, recurs 
to the judgment of a friend. For the same reason 
IT have also avoided inserting any marks in the 
text referring to them. The reference is suffi- 
ciently ascertained in the notes themselves, by the 
common marks of chapter and verse. 


THE END OF THE PRELIMINARY DISSERTATIONS. 
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PREFACE 


MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. 


‘Tue time when this Gospel was composed, has 
not been precisely ascertained by the learned. 
Some have thought that it was written no more 
than eight years after our Lord’s ascension; others 
have reckoned it no fewer than fifteen. All an- 
tiquity seems agreed in the opinion, that it was of 
all the Gospels the first published; and, in a case 
of this kind, I should not think it prudent, unless 
for very strong reasons, to dissent from their ver- 
dict. Of the few Christian writers of the first 
century, whose works yet remain, there are in 
Barnabas, the companion of Paul, (if what is call- 
ed the Epistle of Barnabas, which is certainly 
very ancient, be truly his) in Clement of Rome, and 
Hermas, clear references to some passages of this 
history. For though the Evangelist is not named, 
and his words are not formally quoted, the atten- 
tive reader must be sensible that the author had 
read the Gospel which has uniformly been as- 
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cribed to Matthew, and that, on some occasions, 
he plainly alludes to it. Very early in the second 
century, Ignatius, in those Epistles which are gen- 
erally acknowledged to be genuine, and Polycarp, 
of whom we have no more but a single letter re- 
maining, have manifest allusions to different parts 
of this Gospel. The writers above named are 
those who are denominated apostolic fathers, be- 
cause they were contemporary to the Apostles, 
aud had been their disciples. Their testimony, 
therefore, serves to show not only their know- 
ledge of this book, but the great and general esti-. 
mation wherein it was held from the beginning. 


§ 2. Tue first, indeed, upon record, who has: 
named Matthew as the writer of this Gospel, is 
Papias bishop of Hierapolis in Cesarea, who is 
said to have been a companion of Polycarp, and 
hearer of John. Though Ireneus seems to think 
it was the Apostle John he meant, Eusebius, with 
greater probability, supposes it was a John who was 
commonly distinguished from the Apostle by the 
apnellation of the elder, or the presbyter. Papias, 
in his preface, does not say that he had heard or 
seen any of the Apostles, but only that he had 
received every thing concerning the faith from 
those who were well acquainted with them. Be- 
sides, after naming the Apostle John, he men- 
tions Aristion and John the elder, not as apostles, 
but as disciples, of the Lord. Concerning Mat- 
thew, this venerable ancient affirms that he wrote 
his Gospel in the Hebrew tongue, which every one 
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interpreted as he was able’. Here we have his 
testimony, first, that Matthew, (who is also call- 
ed Levi’) was the writer of this Gospel, for no 
other was ever ascribed to him, and this was never 
ascribed to another; and, secondly, that it was 
written in Hebrew. 


§ 3. Tue first of these testimonies has never, 
as far as I know, been controverted. On the 
contrary, it has been confirmed, and still support- 
ed by all subsequent Christian authors who have 
touched the subject. The second of these testi- 
monies, that this Evangelist wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew, had a concurrence equally uniform of 
all succeeding writers in the church for about 
fourteen hundred years. In the last two centu- 
ries, however, this poimt has been hotly disputed. 
Erasmus, who, though an eminent scholar, knew 
little or nothing of Hebrew, was among the first 
who called in question a tradition which had so 
long, and so universally, obtained in the Church. 
“The faults of Erasmus,” says Simon’, “ were 
“blindly followed by cardinal Cajetan, who not 
“ knowing either Greek or Hebrew, was incapable 
“ of correcting them.” ‘The cardinal has since been 
almost deserted by the Catholics; and the prin- 
cipal defenders of this new opinion have been 
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Protestants. Itis very unlucky for the discovery 
of truth, when party-spirit, in any degree, influen- 
ces our inquiries. Yet, it is but too evident that 
there has been an infusion of this spirit, in the 
discussion of the present question. ‘If we give 
‘up,’ says the staunch polemic, ‘the originality of 
‘the Greek text, we have no Gospel by Matthew 
‘which can be called authentic; for, to admit that 
‘the translation of one book of Scripture may be 
‘so denominated, is equally absurd as to admit 
‘it of them all; and, if we admit this point, what 
‘becomes of our controversy with the Romanists 
‘about the decree of the council of Trent, asserting 
‘the authenticity of the Vulgate? Whitby, who 
enters warmly into this dispute, urges*, amongst 
other things, the improbability that Providence, 
which has preserved all the other canonical books 
in their original languages, should have suffered 
the original of this Gospel to be so soon lost, and 
nothing of it to remain in the church but a trans- 
lation. That all the books are extant which have 
been written by divine inspiration, is not so clear 
a case as that author seems to imagine. It will 
hardly be pretended that it is self-evident, and I 
have yet seen no attempt to prove it. The book 
of the wars of the Lord’, the book of Jasher®, the 
book of Nathan the Prophet, the book of Gad 


the Seer’, and several others, are referred to in 
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the Old Testament, manifestly as of equal authe- 
rity with the book which refers to them, and as 
fuller in point of information. Yet these are, to 
all appearance, irrecoverably lost. Other Epis- 
tles, beside those we have, there is reason to think 
the Apostles wrote by the same Spirit. Paul, in 
what is called his first Epistle to the Corinthians’, 
‘plainly refers to what he had written to them, in 
a former epistle now not extant. ‘The artificial 
methods which have been adopted, for eluding 
the manifest sense of his words, serve only to 
demonstrate, how unfriendiy the spirit of the con- 
trovertist is to the discernment of the critic. And, 
if we regard the authority of Polycarp, who was 
a disciple of the Apostle John, Paul wrote more 
epistles than one to the Philippians, as this vener- 
able father expressly tells us, in his letter to that 
church®. Further, is not what is spoken, equally 
valuable with what is written, by inspiration? Yet 
how small a portion of the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake, has it pleased Provi- 
dence to cause to be committed to writmg? How 
little, comparatively, is recorded of the discourses 
of these poor fishermen of Galilee, whose elo- 
quence, in spite of all its disadvantages, baftled 
the wisdom of the learned, the power of the 
mighty, and the influence of the rich, converting 
infidels and idolaters, by thousands, to a doctrine 
to which all their education, prejudices, and pas- 
sions, rendered them most reluctant, the doctrine 
of the crucified Messiah? God bestows his fa- 
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vours, both spiritual and temporal, i various 
measures, to different individuals, nations, and 
ages, of the world, as he thinks fit. Those of 
former times enjoyed many advantages which we 
have not, and we enjoy some which they had not. 
It is enough for us, that this only is required as 
our duty, that we make the proper use of the 
Scripti“2s, and of all the other advantages which, 
through the goodness of God, we enjoy : for every 
man is accepted according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not”. 

But, indeed, this mode of arguing with regard 
to Providence, appears to me quite unsatisfactory, 
as proceeding on the notion that we are judges 
in matters which, in my opinion, are utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties. Men imagining them- 
selves to know perfectly what it is proper for the 
Ruler of the universe, in any supposed circum- 
stance, to do, conclude boldly, that he has done this 
or that, after such a particular manner, or such 
another: a method which, in a creature like 
man, can hardly be accounted either modest, 
or pious. From the motives by which men 
are commonly influenced, we may judge, with 
some likelihood, what, in particular circumstan- 
ces, their conduct will be. This is level to our 
capacity, and withm the sphere of our expe- 
rience. But let us not presume to measure the 
acts of Omnipotence, and of Infinite Wisdom, by: 
our contracted span. Were we, from our notions 
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of convenience, to determine what God, in pos- 
sible cases, real or hypothetical, has done, or would 
do, we should, without hesitation, pronounce 
that the autographies, the identical writings of 
the sacred penmen (which are, in strictness, the 
only originals or perfect standards,) would have 
been preserved from accidents, that they might 
serve for correcting all the corruptions which 
should, in process of time, through the mistakes, 
the carelessness, or the bad intention, of transcri- 
bers, be introduced. For who can deny that the 
sense of a writing may be as much injured by 
the blunders of a copyist, as by those of a trans- 
lator? But if those have not the Gospel, who 
cannot have recourse to some copy in the origi- 
nal language, not the ten thousandth part of those 
called Christians, have yet partaken in that ines- 
timable blessing. For how small, comparatively, 
is the number of those who can read the sacred 
writers in their own languages? If, therefore, it 
is truth we desire, and not the confirmation of 
our prejudices, let us renounce all such delusive rea- 
sonings a priorz from supposed fitnesses, of which 
we are far, very far indeed, from being compe- 
tent judges; and let us satisfy ourselves with 
examining, impartially, the evidences of the fact. 


§ 4. Tae proper evidence of ancient facts is 
written testimony. And for this faet, as was 
observed before, we have the testimony of Papias, 
as Eusebius, who quotes his words, assures us. 
or a fact of this kind, a more proper witness than 
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Papias could hardly be desired: if not a contem- 
porary of the Apostles, or rather, if not known 
to them, a contemporary of their disciples, and 
who had been a hearer of two men, Aristion, and 
John the elder, whom he calls disciples of the 
Lord. He was one, therefore, who had it in his 
power to be certified of any fact relating to the 
ministry of the Apostles, and that by persons who 
had been intimately acquaimted with them. Now, 
by the character transmitted to us of Papias, he 
was particularly inquisitive about the sayings and 
actions of our Lord; and, for this purpose, culti- 
vated an acquaintance with those who had seen and 
heard him, and could give him the fullest information 
of all that he did and taught. “I took no delight,” 
says he, “as most people do, in those who talk 
“much, but in those who teach the truth; nor in 
“those who relate strange precepts, but in those 
“who relate the precepts which the Lord hath 
“entrusted us with, and which preceed from the 
“truth itself.” It would not be easy for me to 
imagine what could be objected to so clear an evi- 
dence, in so plain a case, a matter of fact which 
‘ falls within the reach, even of the lowest under- 
standing ; for this is one of those points, on which, 
if the simplest man alive should deviate from truth, 
every man of sense would impute his deviation 
to a defect of a very different kind from that of 
understanding. Yet this is the only resource to 
which those who controvert the testimony of Pa- 
pias, have betaken themselves. 
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§ 5. Euserius had said of Papias’, that “he 
“was a man of slender parts, as may be discover- 
“ed from his writings.” ‘This the historian men- 
tions, in order to account for the sentiments of 
that ancient writer concerning the millennium, 
who, in the opinion of Eusebius, interpreted too 
literally and grossly, what the Apostles had seen 
meet to veil under figurative language. But, not 
to enter here into the nature of Christ’s reign for 
a thousand years on the earth, before the general 
resurrection (a question foreign to the present 
purpose ; and on which, if Papias erred, he erred 
along with many not deficient in understanding,) 
aman may be very unfit for judging rightly of a 
theological or critical question, who would be 
allowed, by every person of common sense, a 
competent witness in questions of plain fact, 
which had fallen under his observation; as whe- 
ther Matthew had been accounted, from the 
beginning, the writer of such a Gospel, and whe- 
ther he wrote it in Hebrew or in Greek. : 


§ 6. Ir seems to be another objection to the 
testimony of Papias, that he adds, “ which every 
one interpreted as he was able :” as if he could be 
understood to mean, that every one was able to in- 
terpret Hebrew. This clause is an elliptical idiom 
of that sort, to which something similar, in familiar 
conversation, will be found to occur in most lan- 
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guages. Nobody is at a loss to perceive the mean- 
ing to be, ‘ For some time there was no interpre- 
‘tation in common use, but every one who at- 
‘tempted interpreting, did it the best way he 
‘could. The manner in which this addition is 
made is, to me, on the contrary, a confirmation of 
the testimony ; as it leads me to think (but in this 
I may be deceived,) that Papias had not from tes- 
timony this part of the information he gives; but 
that it was what he himself remembered, when 
there was no version of Matthew’s Gospel gene- 
rally received, but every one who could read it 
in its own language, Hebrew, and either in writ- 
ing, or in speaking, had recourse .to it, translated 
it as well as he could. Thus, our Scottish High- 
landers may say, at this moment, that, till very 
lately, they had no translation of the Bible into 
their mother-tongue, that they had only the En- 
clish Bible, which every one interpreted to them 
as he was able. Could a reasonable person, on 
hearing such a declaration, imagine that any thing 
had been advanced, which could be called either 
absurd or unintelligible? 


§ 7. Tue next authority [ shall recur to is that 
of Ireneus bishop of Lyons in Gaul, who in his 
youth had been a disciple of Polycarp. He says”, 


12°Q uev 6n Macdeuos ev tors ‘E8geuors 774 wee dvadexto av- 
TOV, aL yoapny EEnveynev evayyehtov, tov ITetgov xa Tov 
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in the only book of his extant, that “ Matthew, 
“among the Hebrews, wrote a Gospel in their 
“own language, whilst Peter and Paul were 
“ preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding the 
“ church there.” And in a fragment of the same 
author, which Grabe and others have published, 
it is said, “ The Gospel according to Matthew 
“was written to the Jews; for they earnestly 
“ desired a Messiah of the posterity of David. 
“ Matthew, in order to satisfy them on this point, 
“began his Gospel with the genealogy of Je- 
“* sus.”’ 


§ 8. Tue third. witness to be adduced is Origen, 
who flourished in the former part of the third cen- 
tury. He is quoted by Eusebius, in a chapter* 
wherein he specially treats of -Origen’s account 
of the sacred canon. “ As I have learnt,” says 
Origen, “ by tradition, concerning the four Gos- 
“ pels, which alone are received, without dispute, 
“ by the whole church of God under heaven; the 
“first was written by Matthew, once a publican, 
“afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who de- 
“ livered it to the Jewish believers, composed in the 
“ Hebrew language. Exédsdaxota avto tos ano 
“ tovdatcuov miotevodot, yoaunuacty “EK 6eatxots ovy- 
“ tetayuevoy.” In another place he says", “ We 
“ begin with Matthew, who, according to tradition, 


3 Hist. lib. vi. cap. 25. 
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“wrote first, publishing his Gospel to the He- 
“ brews, or the believers who were of the circum- 
“cision.” Again”, “ Matthew, writing for the 
“ Hebrews, who expected him who was to de- 
“ scend from Abraham and David, says, The line- 
“age of Jesus Christ, son of David, son of Abra- 
“ham.” Let it here be observed, by the way, 
that the word zagadoots, as used by ancient writ- 
ers, and sometimes by the sacred penmen, does 
not entirely comcide in meaning with our word 
tradition. I have here, however, employed this 
word with the common run of interpreters, that 
I might not be thought desirous of saying more 
in the version than the original warrants. The 
word tradition, with us, imports, as the English 
lexicographer rightly explains it, “ any thing de- 
“ livered orally from age to age:” whereas zaga- 
doots properly implies, “ any thing handed down 
“from former ages, in whatever way it has been 
“ transmitted, whether by oral or by written tes- 
“timony; or even any instructicn conveyed to 
“ others, either by word or by writing.” In this 
last acceptation we find it used in Scripture*®: 
Hold the traditions, tas nagadoces, which ye have 
been taught, whether by word, or our Epistle. It 
is only when the epithet aygagos, unwritten, 1s 
added to zagadoots, that it answers exactly to the 
English word; whereas ail historical evidence 


15 Mordatos wsev yoo tors meoddoxwor tov e& ABpaau nae da- 
Bid, ‘ESoacos yoagpwr, BuShos, prot, yevecews Incov Xge6tor 
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comes under the denomimation zagadocs. In this 
acceptation of the term, therefore, to say we 
have such a thing by tradition, is the same as to 
say, im English, “ we have this account trans- 
“mitted from former ages.” In Papias and Ire- 
neus there is no mention of tradition. They 
spoke of what they knew, as they had immediate 
and most credible attestations from those who 
were acquainted with the writers of the Gospels, 
and with every circumstance relating to the pub- 
lication. ‘Their manner of expressing themselves 
on this head, is that of men who had the certain 
Knowledge of what they aflirm, and therefore con- 
sider it as indisputable. 


§ 9. ir would be endless to bring authorities. 
Jerom, Augustin, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Euse- 
bius, and many others, all attest the same thing, 
and attest it in such a manner as shows that they 
knew it to be uncontroverted, and judged it to be 
incontrovertible. ‘ But, say some modern dispu- 
tants, ‘ all the witnesses you can produce in sup- 
‘port of this fact may, for aught we know, be 
‘reducible to one. Ireneus, perhaps, has had his 
‘information only from Papias; and Origen from 
‘ Papias and Ireneus ; and so of all the rest down- 
‘ wards, how numerous soever; so that the whole 
‘evidence may be, at bottom, no more than the 
‘testimony of Papias.’ But, is the positive evi- 
dence of witnesses, delivered as of a well-known 
fact, to be overturned by a mere supposition, a 
perhaps 2? for-that the case was really as they 
suppose, no shadow of evidence is pretended. 

VOL. II. 6 
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Papias is not quoted on this article by Ireneus, 
nor is his name mentioned, or his testimony re- 
ferred to. Nor is the testimony of either urged 
by Origen. As to Treneus, from the early period 
in which he lived, he had advantages for infor- 
mation little inferior to those of .Papias, having 
been, in his younger years, well acquainted with 
Polycarp, the disciple of the Apostle John. Had 
there then subsisted any account or opinion, con- 
tradictory to the account given by Papias, Jreneus 
must certainly have known it, and would probably 
have mentioned it, either to confirm, or to confute, 
it. As the matter stands, we have here a perfect 
unanimity of the witnesses, not a single contradic- 
tory voice: no mention is there, either from those 
fathers, or from any other ancient writer, that 
ever another account of this matter had been 
heard of in the church. Shall we then admit a 
mere modern hypothesis, to overturn the founda- 
tions of all historic evidence 


§ 10. Ler it be observed that Papias, in the 
words quoted from him, attested two things; that 
Matthew wrote the Gospel ascribed to him, and 
that he wrote it in Hebrew. These two points” 
rest on the same bottom, and are equally, as mat- 
ter of fact, the subjects of testimony. As to both, 
the authority of Papias has been equally support- 
ed by succeeding authors, and by the concurrent 
voice of antiquity. Now there has not any thing 
been advanced to invalidate his testimony, in re- 
gard to the latter of these, that may not, with 
equal justice, be urged, to invalidate his testimony, 
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in regard to the former. This may be extended 
also to other points; for, that Mark was the wri- 
ter of the Gospel commonly ascribed to him, rests 
ultimately on the same authority. How arbitrary 
then is it, where the evidence is the same, and ex- 
posed to the same objections, to admit the one 
without hesitation, and to reject the other? Wet- 
stein, for removing this difhiculty, has suggested a 
distinction, insinuating, that the former may be 
the testimony of Papias, the latter only his con- 
jecture. But if the words of Papias himself be 
attended to, no conjecture was ever worse found- 
ed than this of Wetstein. Papias speaks of both 
in the same affirmative tone, as of matters of pub- 
lic notoriety. 

I shall conclude the argument with observing, 
that the truth of the report, that Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew, is the only plausible account that can 
be given of the rise of that report. Certain it is, 
that all the prejudices of the times, particularly 
among the Greek Christians, were unfavourable 
to such an opinion. Soon after the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem, the Hebrew church, 
distinguished by the name Nazarene, visibly de- 
clined every day; the attachment which many of 
them still retained to the ceremonies of the law, 
in like manner the errors of the Ebionites, and 
other divisions which arose among them, made 
them soon be looked upon, by the Gentile church- 
es, aS but half-christian, at the most. That an 
advantage of this kind would have been so readily 
conceded to them by the Greeks, in opposition to 
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all their own prejudices, can be attributed only to 
their full conviction of the fact. 


§ 11. Dr. Larpyer’s doubts (for I can discov- 
er none in Origen) are easily accounted for. 
Averse, on one hand, to admit that there is any, 
book of Scripture whereof we have only a trans- 
lation, and sensible of the danger of acquiescing 
in an argument which would unsettle the whole 
foundations of his system of credibility, he is in- 
clinable to compromise the matter, by acknow- 
ledging both the Hebrew and the Greek to be ori- 
gimals, an opinion every way improbable, and so 
manifestly calculated to serve a turn, as cannot re- 
commend it to a judicious and impartial critic. In 
this way of compounding matters, Whitby also, 
and some other disputants on the same side, seem 
willing to terminate the difference. Nay, even 
Beausobre and Lenfant, who have treated the 
question at more length, and with greater warmth, 
than most others, conclude, somewhat queerly, in 
this manner. “ As there is no dispute affecting 
“the foundation, that is, the authority of St. Mat-. 
“ thew’s Gospel, such as we have it, the question 
“about the language ought to be regarded with 
“ much indifference’”.” 


17 Ainsi n’y ayant point de dispute sur le fond de la chose 
méme, c’est-a-dire, sur l’autorité de l’evangile de S. Matthieu, 
tel que nous l’avons, la question de la langue doit étre regar- 
dée avec beaucoup d’indifference. Preface sur S. Matthieu, 
tiles. 
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§ 12. Havine said so much on the external evi- 
dence, I shall add but a few words, to show, that 
the account of this matter, given by the earliest 
ecclesiastical writers, is not so destitute, as some 
may think, of internal probability. In every thing 
that concerned the introduction of the new dis- 
pensation, a particular attention was for some 
time shown, and the preference, before every 
other nation, given to the Jews. Our Lord’s 
ministry upon the earth was among them only. 
In the mission of the Apostles, during his own 
life, they were expressly prohibited from going to 
the Gentiles, or so much as entering any city of 
the Samaritans’; and when, after our Lord’s 
resurrection, the apostolical commission was great- 
ly enlarged, being extended to all nations through- 
out the world, still a sort of precedency was 
reserved for God’s ancient people. i behoved 
the Messiah, said Jesus’, in his last instructions 
to the Apostles, to suffer, and to rise from the 
dead on the third day, and that repentance and 
renussion of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, BEGINNING AT JERUSALEM. The 
orders then given were punctually executed. 
The Apostles remained some time in Jerusalem, 
preaching, and performing miracles in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, with wonderful success. Pe- 
ter, mm the conclusion of one of his discourses, 
without flattermg his countrymen, that this dis- 
pensation of grace would, like the law, be con- 
fined to their nation, takes notice of their prero- 


18 Matth. x. 5. 19 Luke, xxiv. 46, 47. 
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gative, in having it first offered to their accep- 
tance. ‘To you First, says he*, God, having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 
turning away every one of you from his iniquities. 
And when the disciples began to spread their 
Master’s doctrine through the neighbouring re- 
gions, we know that, till the illummation they 
receiyed in the affair of Cornelius, which was 
several years after, they confined their teaching to 
their countrymen, the Jews. And, even after 
that memorable event, wherever the Apostles 
came, they appear first to have repaired to the 
synagogue, if there was a synagogue in the place, 
and to have addressed themselves to those of the 
circumcision, and afterwards to the Gentiles. 
What Paul and Barnabas said, to their Jewish 
brethren at Antioch”, sets this matter in the | 
strongest light. Jt was necessary that the word of 
God should FIRST HAVE BEEN SPOKEN To you: but 
seeing ye put rt from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles. Have we not then reason to conclude, from 
the express order, as well as from the example, of 
our Lord, and from the uniform practice of his disci- 
ples, that it was suitable to the will of Providence, 
in this dispensation of grace, that every advantage 
should be first offered to the Jews, especially the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; and that the Gospel, 
which had been first delivered to them by word, 
both by our Lord himself, and by his Apostles, 


20 Acts, ii. 26. 21 Acts, xill. 46. 
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should be also first presented to them in writing, 
in that very dialect in which many of the readers, 
at the time of the publication, might remember 
to have heard the same sacred truths, as they 
came from the mouth of Him who spake as never 
man spake, the great oracle of the J*ather, the 
interpreter of God? 


§ 13. Ir the merciful dispensation was, in etf- 
fect, soon frustrated by their defection; this is but- 
of a piece with what happened in regard to all the 
other advantages they enjoyed. The sacred de- 
posit was first. corrupted among them, and after- 
wards it disappeared : for that the Gospel eccord- 
ing to the Hebrews, used by the Nazarenes (to 
which, as the original, Jerom sometimes had re- 
course”, and which he tells us, he had translated 
into Greek and Latin,) and that the Gospel also 
used by the Ebionites, were, though greatly vi- 
tiated and interpolated, the remains of Matthew’s 
original, will, notwithstanding the objections of 
Mill and others, hardly bear a reasonable doubt. 
Their loss of this Gospel proved the prelude to 
the extinction of that church. But we have rea- 
son to be thankful, that what was most valuable in 
the work, is not lost to the christian community. 
The version we have in Greek is written with 
much evangelical simplicity, entirely in the idiom 
and manner of the Apostles. And I freely ac- 
knowledge, that if the Hebrew Gospel were still 
extant, such as it was in the days of Jerom, or 


22 Hier. Com. in Mat. lib. i. cap. 16. Matth. vi. 11. N. 
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even of Origen, we should have much more rea- 
son to confide in the authenticity of the common 
Greek translation than in that of an origmal 
wherewith such unbounded freedoms had been 
taken. ‘The passages quoted by the ancients from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which are 
not to be found in the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew, bear intrinsic marks, the most unequivocal, 
of the baseness of their origin. 


§ 14. Ir may be proper here to enquire a little 
more particularly what language it was that the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers meant by Hebrew, 
when they spoke of the origmal of this Gospel. 
{ should have scarcely thought this inquiry neces- 
sary, had I not observed that this matter has been 
more misunderstood, even by authors of some 
eminence, than I could have imaged. LBeau- 
sobre and Lenfant in particular, go so far as to 
argue agaist the probability of the fact, because, 
what we commonly call Hebrew, the language of 
the Old ‘Testament, was not then spoken either mn 
Palestine, or any where else, being understood 
oniy by-the learned. And that the common lan- 
guage of the country was not meant, they con- 
clude, from the use which Eusebius, who calls the 
original of Matthew’s Gospel Hebrew, makes of 
the word Syriac, when he says of Bardasenes, that 
he was eloquent in the Syrian language. ‘ Thus,’ 
say they, ‘he knew how to distinguish between 
‘ Hebrew and the language of the country, which 
‘he calls Syriac.” But in this these critics them- 
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selves have unluckily fallen into a mistake, in sup- 
posing that Syriac was, in the time of our Lord 
and his Apostles, or, during the subsistence of the 
Jewish polity, the language of Palestine. ‘That 
their language, at that time, had a mixture of the 
Syrian language, is acknowledged ; but not that it 
was the same. It was what Jerom very aptly 
calls Syro-chaldaic, having an affinity to both lan- 
guages, but much more to the Chaldean than to 
the Syrian. It was, in short, the language which 
the Jews brought with them from Babylon after 
the captivity, blended with that of the people 
whom they found, at their return, in the land, and 
in the neighbouring regions. It is this which is 
invariably called Hebrew in the New Testament ; 
J might have said, in Scripture, no language what- 
éuer ain g so named in the Old Theis 2 It is 
wer iated Hebrew, as Lightfoot has, from some 
rabbinical writings, with great probability, sug- 
gested, because the language of the persons who 
renmnred from captivity, Waauld readily be called, 
by those who possessed the land, lingua transflu- 
viana, or transeuphratensis, the language of the 
people beyond the Euphrates, the mver which 
they had passed in returning to their own coun- 
try ; and the name, as often happens, would be 
retained, when the language was much altered. 
We are surprised, diced! to find this learned 
author, i in another place™, in contradiction to this, 
maintaining that the Syriac was the mother-tongue 
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of the Jews, after the captivity ; and still moré, te 
observe, that he advances some things, on the sub- 
ject, which will be found, if attended ng totally to 
subvert his argument. 


§ 15. Apram was in Canaan called the He- 
brew*’, for this reason, probably, because he was 
from the farther side of the great river, not be- 
cause he was descended from Heber, one indeed 
in the line of his progenitors, but one of whom 
nothing remarkable is mentioned to distinguish 
him from the rest. Heber was neither the first 
after the sons of Noah, nor the immediate father 
of the Patriarch. Accordingly, the word is, in 
that passage where Abram is so named, which is 
the first time it occurs, rendered by the Seventy 
‘o megatys transitor. The Canaanites, amongst 
whom he sojourned, appear to have used the 
name Hebrew in a manner similar to that wherein 
the Italians use the word Tramontani for all who 
live north of the Alps. The peculiarity, in res- 
pect both of religion and of customs, which con- 
tinued in Auratn s posterity, in the line of Jacob, 
and prevented them from mingling with other na- 
tions, or adopting their manners, must have been 
the reason why this appellation was given to the 
descendants in continuance, which, in strictness, 
was applicable to the first comers only. But, let 
it be observed, that, though this term was very 
early used of the nation, it was not applied to the 
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language brought by Abram and his family from 
Ur of the Chaldees, a language which they soon 
lost, acquiring, in its stead, that of the Canaanites, 
amongst whom they lived. Abram’s tongue was, 
doubtless, Chaldee, that of the country whence he 
came. Kut we learn from the sacred historian, 
that Jacob his grandson (though he could not fail 
to understand that language, having lived so long 
with Laban) spoke at home a different tongue. 
Laban called the heap which they had raised Je- 
gar-sahadutha : but Jacob called it Galeed**.. Both 
names signify the same thing, the heap of testimo- 
ny, the former being Chaldee, the latter what is 
now always called Hebrew, but then, the language 
of Canaan. 

I have observed already, that the language of 
the Old ‘Testament, which we now always call 
Hebrew, is never so called in Scripture, neither in 
the Old Testament, nor inthe New. This is a 
strong presumption that it was not anciently so 
named by any body, and that if any language had 
been in the Old Testament named Hebrew, it 
would have been the Chaldee, agreeably to the 
etymology of the word Hebrew, the language of 
these who lived beyond the Euphrates. ‘This, 
_ however, might be accounted no more than a pre- 
sumption, perhaps but a plausible conjecture, if 
the language of the Israelites were not repeatedly 
mentioned in the Old Testament by other names. 
It is commonly called there the Jews language”, 
and in one place, the language of Canaan*. ‘That 


26 Gen. xxxi. 47. 27 2 Kings, xvili. 26. 28. 2 Chron. 
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in after-times the ancient Jewish tongue, which 
was often named the holy language, was also call- 
ed Hebrew, is not denied. Josephus, in particular, 
names it so”, in relating the message of Rabsha- 
keh from the king of Assyria to king Hezekiah 
above referred to, as he uses the word “Efeacote, 
in Hebrew, where the sacred historian has said 
M7) Jehudith, and the Seventy Iovdacote, in the 
Jews language. But this is long posterior to the 
finishing of the canon of the Old Testament ; for 
Josephus did not write till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, towards the end of the first Christian 
century. In the prologue to the Book of Sccle- 
siasticus, the term “EBoacote is likewise used, but 
it’ is not certain in what acceptation. By the ac- 
count given there, that book was translated into 
Greek in the time of Ptolemy Evergetes king of 
Egypt, by Jesus, who was the son of Sirach, and 
the grandson of Jesus the author. As the origi- 
nal, therefore, must have been written long after 
the captivity, it is much more probable that it 
was composed in the dialect spoken in Palestine 
at the time, than that it was written in a dead lan- 
guage, understood only by the learned, and con- 
sequently that the word occurs, in that prologue, 
in the same acceptation wherein it is always used 
in the New Testament. It has, in my judgment, 
been proved beyond contradiction by the learned, 
particularly Bochart®, Walton”, and Le Clerc”, 
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that the language of the Old Testament is no 

other than the native tongue of the Canaanites, 

which, in Greek writers, is called Phenician, and 

did not materially differ from the dialect of the 

Tyrians, Sidonians, and Carthaginians. - Canaan 

is rendered by the Seventy gowvixn Phenicia. A 

Canaanitish woman gotvicon**, a Phenician woman, 

and the land of Canaan is called 7 yoga tav gor- 
vixav’, the country of the Phenicians. And even 
in the New Testament we have a plain proof that’ 
the names were used promiscuously, inasmuch as 
the person who is called by one Evangelist a wo- 
man of Canaan”, is denominated bv another Evan- 
eclist a Syrophenician”. 


§ 16. Ar the same time it ought to be remark- 
ed that the language of Chaldea, which, before 
the captivity, seems never to have been denomi- 
nated Hebrew, was always, by the Jews, distin- 
guished by some other name. The most common 
was that which, in the English translation, after 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate, is rendered Sy7i- 
an, but is in the original WAN Aramith. It is so 
called in some of the places above quoted, and in 
like manner by Ezra®*. The Oriental name fram, 
though commonly rendered Syria, does not exact- 
ly correspond in meaning to this word, at least in 
the use made of it in latter times. ‘The boundary 
of Syria on the east, when the name came to be 


33 Exod. xvi. 35. 34 Exod. vi. 15. 
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used in a more confined manner, was the river 
Euphrates; whereas Aram comprehended large 
tracts of country beyond the river, as Mesopota- 
mia, Chaldea, Assyria. Syria was included, but it 
made only a part. Now the Jewish language was 
so different from this, that it is manifest the com- 
mon people anciently in Judea understood nothing 
of Aramic or Chaldee. For a proof of this we 
need recur only to some of the places above 
referred to”. Further, it is of the same people, 
the Chaldeans, that the Prophet speaks in this 
prediction®: Lo, f will bring a nation upon you 
from afar, O house of Israel, saith the Lord ; it ts 
a mghty nation, it 1s an aneient nation, a nation 
whose language thou knowest not, neither under- 
standest what they say. 


§ 17. Bur, it may be said, since the name ram 
included the country commonly called Syria, and 
was equally applicable to it as to any other part, 
and since the word 4ramith was employed to de- 
note the language of the whole; the Syrian and 
the Chaldean must have been one and the same 
language. That they were so originally, I am 
fully convinced. In process of time, however, 
from the different fates to which the eastern parts, 
and the western, of that once great empire were 
subjected, there gradually sprang up a considera- 
ble difference between them, insomuch that, m 
latter times, they may, not unfitly, be denominated 
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different languages; though still they have more 
affinity to each other than any other two of the 
Oriental tongues. The same language is called 
also very properly”, the tongue of the Chaldeans. 
Now as the Jews, when they returned from cap- 
tivity, brought a dialect of this language with 
them into their own country, it suited their nation- 
al pride to adopt such a general name as Hebrew, 
which, though it may signify, when explained from 
etymology, the language spoken beyond thie river, 
would be generally understood to denote the lan- 
guage of the people called Hebrews, a name by 
which their nation had been distinguished from 
the beginning. This appellation, therefore, must 
appear more eligible to them, than any name which 
would serve more directly to remind themselves 
and others, that they had lived so long in subjec- 
tion to another people ; a disagreeable effect, which 
could not fail to result from their calling the lan- 
guage they had adopted Chaldee, Babylonian, or 
even the language of Aram. Besides, to have 
called it so, would have confounded it with a lan- 
guage considerably different. 


§ 18. We have no reason to consider the dialeci 
which the Jews introduced into Judea, on their 
return from the Babylonish captivity, as entirely 
pure. But in whatever state it might have been 
at first, it cannot be imagined that its purity could 
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have been preserved five hundred ycars. especi- 
ally considering the great variety of calamities, as 
well as the different species of tyranny which the 
nation experienced in that interval. The language 
of the neighbours, and of those who, from the cir- 
cumjacent countries, had, during the people’s 
absence, possessed the land, which was chiefly 
Syriac, would have a considerable share in the 
ordinary speech. With these we might expect to 
find a mixture of Persic, Greek, and Latin, words, 
as Judea had been successively subjected to the 
Macedonians, the Persians, and the Romans. Ex- 
actly such it is found to have been in the time of 
our Saviour. What, therefore, is called Hebrew, 
in the New Testament, and by the earliest fathers, 
is not the language of the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, spoken by the Jews in Palestine be- 
fore the captivity; it is not the Chaldee spoken 
in Babylon; neither is it the Syriac spoken in the 
neighbouring country of Syria; but it is a dialect 
formed of all the three languages, chiefly the two 
last blended together, and which is therefore 
properly denominated Syro-Chaldaic, as having a 
ereat affinity to both, and, at the same time. re- 
tainmg much of the old Hebrew idiom.—After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the extinction of the 
Jewish polity, and the dispersion of the people by 
the Romans, their particular dialect fell quickly 
into disuse; and Syriac, the language of the 
province (for to Syria Palestine had before. now 
been annexed,) became soon the prevailing lan- 
guage of the whole country. ‘This will perhaps, 
in part, account for the undoubted fact, that a 
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correct copy of Matthew’s original was m a short 
time no where to be found. The very dialect 
shared in the fate of the people, and did not long 
survive their city and temple. 


§ 19. Furruer, that the language of the Syriac 
version of the New Testament (though justly 
accounted much nearer to the language used by 
our Lord and his Apostles than that of any other 
version now extant) is not properly the same lan- 
guage, may be proved from that very translation 
itself; where we sometimes, not always, find a 
difference between the words which the sacred 
writers have retained in their original form, and 
those employed by the Syriac interpreter. In 
some cases, I admit, they are the same. Thus, the 
Eyangelist Mark has given, in his Gespel*, the 
original expression, Talitha cumi, used by our 
Lord, adding the interpretation mto Greek. The 
Syriac translator employs also the original expres- 
sion, but adds no interpretation, findmg that it 
suits equally the Syrian language, as that which 
in the New Testament is called Hebrew. Nay, 
the same expression is used, in another Gospel in 
the Syriac*, where the Evangelist had not, as 
Mark, mtroduced the original words. Also many 
words, as rabbi and abba, are the same in both. 
This may likewise be said of the word £phpha-. 
tha* (though spelt a little differently) to which 


42 Ch. v. 41 43 Luke, viii. 54. 
44 Mark, Vil. 34. 
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no interpretation is added in the Syriac version. 
The small difference in spelling ought to be as- 
cribed solely to the Greek original, and not to any 
variation in the Syriac from the Hebrew. It was 
customary, In writing Greek, to make such altera- 
tions on foreign words introduced, as suited the 
Grecian orthography. Hence the many changes 
in the Septuagint, on the names of the Old Testa- 
ment. As to some proper names, which have the 
signification of appellatives, Cephas being of the 
same import in both languages, needed not an 
interpretation in Syriac as in Greek*. On the 
name Thomas there was an inconsiderable differ- 
ence. What was Thaoma in the dialect of Jeru- 
salem, was, in proper Syrian Thama. This inter- 
pretation is thrice given in the Syriac version of 
John’s Gospel *, as answering to the Greek 
Asvuos, twin. Boanerges”, Aceldama®*, and 
Golgotha®, are all translated by that interpreter, 
who would not have made this distinction, with re- 
gard to them, if he had thought them equally intel- 
ligible to Syrian readers, with the terms whereof 
he has given no explanation. As to the change 
made by that interpreter on the cry, Eli, elt, ut- 
tered by our Lord on the cross, I must refer the 
reader to the notes on the passages ” where it is 
mentioned. On the name Siloam”, a small alter- 
ation is made; and no interpretation is added, as 


45 John, i. 42. 46 Ch. xi. 16. xx. 24. xxi. 2. 
47 Mark, iu. 17. 48 Acts, 1. 19. 
 Matth. xxvii. 33. 50 Matth. xxvii. 46. Mark, xv. 34. 


51 John, 1x. 7. 
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in the Greek, because the word, so altered, con- 
veys the same meaning in Syriac, which Siloam 
did in the dialect of Jerusalem, and consequently 
needs no interpretation. All these observations 
serve to show both the affinity of the two lan- 
guages, and their difference. The difference, in 
my judgment, was enough to render one of. them 
unintelligible to those who were accustomed only 
to the other; and the affinity was so great, as to 
render a very little practice sufficient to qualify 
those who spoke the’ one, for anderstanding the 
other. Whether the same may not be said of 
some northern European tongues, as German, 
Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, or even of those 
of the southern regions, as French, Italian, Por- 
tugueze, and Spanish, I leave to those, who are 
best acquainted with these languages, to deter- 
mine. 


§ 20. I sari add only one remark more for 
evincing the difference between the language 
called Hebrew in the New Testament, and the 
Syriac: it is this, that the name always given to 
Syria, in the Syriac version, is not Aram, as in the 
Old Testament, but 81D Suria; whence, ac- 
cording to analogy, the name appropriated to the 
language is NID Suriaith *: whereas “EBoa- 
ott, in the Greek New Testament, or 77 “EBoacde 
dtaAextw, 1S never rendered Suriaith, but Ghi- 


°2 Shafi Lexicon Syriac. N. T. editio 24 preetermissa. 
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biaith. See the passages quoted in the margin ”* ; 
in some of which, we have both the name itself, 
in what is called Hebrew, the language of the 
place, and, for the sake of the Syriac reader, an 
interpretation of the name into that tongue. ‘This 
shows evidently, that the Hebrew word had no 
currency with them, as it needed an explanation. 
Nay more, in the postscript subjoined to the Syriac 
version of this Gospel, the language in which 
Matthew wrote and preached, is not termed Su- 
riaith, but Ghibraith**. Let it-be observed, that 
I urge this, not asa testimony of the fact, (asa 
testimony it is not needed, and would be of very 
little consequence,) but solely, to mark the dis- 
tinction observed in the application of the words 
Syriac and Hebrew. But, enough for showing 
that the language called Hebrew by the writers of 
the New Testament, is not the same with the 
language of the Old Testament, which is never in 
Scripture called Hebrew; that it is neither pure 
Syriac nor Chaldee, but that it approaches near- 
est the last of these, though with a considerable 
mixture of the other two. An attention to these 
things will serve to show, how ill-founded many 
things are, which have been advanced on this 
subject, by Basnage, Beausobre, and others °°. 


53 Luke, xxiii. $8. John, v. 2. xix. 13. 17. 20. Acts, xxi. 40. 
xii. 2. xxvi. 14. Rev. ix. 11. xvi. 16. 


54 The postscript, literally translated, is, ‘‘ Here endeth the 
‘*holy Gospel of Matthew’s preaching, which he ‘preached in 
‘¢ Hebrew, in the land of Palestine.’’ 


In a late celebrated work, an hypothesis is hinted which 
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§ 21. Wren men’s opinions favour their known 
prejudices, this circumstance is a considerable 


differs from all the preceding. ‘* Did Christ,” says Mr. 
Gibbon, Vol. 4. p. 381. N. 131, ‘*speak the rabbinical or 
‘¢ Syriac tongue ?’? The latter part of this question is answer- 
ed already : to the former the answer is plain. No such tongue 
was known then as the rabbinical. This dialect, which owes 
its origin to the dispersion of the Jews, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, by the Romans, was never the language of the 
people any where : its use was solely among the Jewish doctors 
or rabbies, whence it has its name. The language of the 
people would, after they were scattered through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, soon be supplanted by the languages of the 
different regions into which they were dispersed. As to those 
Jews who were qualified for study, they had the strongest in- 
ducements to make the language of the Old Testament the 
principal object of their attention. The constant use of it in 
their synagogues served both as a spur to the study, and as an 
help in the acquisition. When use had rendered it familiar to 
them, nothing could be more natural than to employ it as the 
medium of correspondence with their learned countrymen in 
distant lands. ‘They had no other common language; and this 
had one advantage (of greater moment to them, considering the 
unchristian treatment they commonly met with from christian 
nations) that nobody understood it but themselves. From 
using it, at first, in conveying their remarks on the sacred text, 
they came gradually to extend it to the discussion of other 
topics, historical, philosophical, &c. It will easily be con- 
ceived that, having no standard but the O. T. they would be 
often at a loss for words ; for however rich that language may, 
originally, have been, it is but a small part of its treasure 
which can be contained in so narrow a compass. How much 
would one of us find himself embarrassed in composing in Eng- 
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abatement from the authority of such opinions; 
and even when their testimony favours their pre- 
judices, there is still ground for abatement, though 


lish, if limited to the words employed in the common transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. The rabbies, to rid themselves of 
this difficulty, had recourse to two expedients. One was, to 
form, analogically, from biblical roots, derivatives, to the mean- 
ing of which, the analogy of the formation would prove a suf- 
ficient guide. Thus from verbs occurring only in the conjuga- 
tion kal, they form regularly the niphal, hiphil, hophal, and 
hithpael ; also verbal nouns, participles, &c. From abstracts they 
form concretes, and conversely. ‘There is reason ta believe 
that many of those words are genuine Hebrew, though in the 
few ancient books extant they do not occur. But whether 
genuine or not, was of little consequence, as the regular forma- 
tion rendered them intelligible. Their other expedient was 
(what, in some degree, is used by writers in every tongue, 
when in a strait) to adopt words from other languages. The 
chief resources of the rabbies have been Chaldaic, Arabic, 
Greek, and Latin: they do not reject entirely the aid of mod- 
ern tongues. The Grammar of the rabbinical, is that of the 
ancient Hebrew. The Lexicon of the former contains that of 
the latter, and a good deal more. To illustrate the difference 
by a comparison, r hardly think that the rabbinical ‘differs so 
much from the Hebrew of the Old Testament as the Latin of 
the 7th and 8th centuries differs from that of the Augustine 
age. Though the question as proposed by Mr. Gibbon, has no ~ 
relation to the language of Matthew’s Gospel: yet, as it is 
natural to conclude, (and I am persuaded, is the fact,) that the 
language spoken by our Lord was that in which Matthew 
wrote, I have thought it reasonable to take this notice of it, 
knowing that the slightest suggestions of a writer of eminence, 
rarely fail to make an impression on some readers. 


g 
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in a less degree; men not being so easily misled 
in matters of testimony, as in matters of opinion. 
The contrary holds, when either the opinion, or 
the testimony given, is unfavourable to the pre- 
judices of the person who gives it. Such, doubt- 
less, was the case of the ancient Gentile Chris- 
tians, when they gave a testimony which, in any 
respect favoured the pretensions of the Nazarenes. 
Their testimony is itself, at least, a strong pre- 
sumption of their impartiality, and of the justice 
of a rival claim. The reverse is the natural. 
presumption in regard to the opinion of a modern 
disputant, when that opinion serves manifestly to 
support a favourite tenet, controverted by an ad- 
verse sect. This consideration will be found 
greatly to diminish the weight, if it can be said to 
have any weight, of what has been advanced on 
this head, in latter ages, against the uniform suf- 
frage of antiquity. 


§ 22. Tuar this Gospel was composed by one 
born a Jew, familiarly acquainted with the opin- 
ions, ceremonies, and customs, of his countrymen ; 
that it was composed by one conversant in the 
sacred writings, and habituated to their idiom; a 
a man of plain sense, but of little or no learning, 
except what he derived from the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament; and, finally, that it was the 
production of a man who wrote seriously, and 
from conviction; who as, on most occasions, he 
had been present, had attended closely to the 
facts and speeches which he related; but who, in 
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writing, entertamed not the most distant view of 
setting off himself by the relation; we have as 
strong internal evidence as the nature of the 
thing will admit; and much stronger than that 
wherein the mind, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, acquiesces. Now, exactly such a man 
the Apostle and Evangelist Matthew must have 
been; of whom, as we have seen, we have an his- 
torical proof, quite Ue peepeaialle, that he was 


the author. 


§ 23. Tuar this history was primarily intended 
for the use of his countrymen the Jews, we have. 
in aid of historical evidence, very strong presunip- 
tions, from the tenor of the book itself. Every 
circumstance is carefully pointed out, which might 
conciliate the faith of that nation; every unneces- 
sary expression is avoided, which might, in any 
way, serve to obstruct it. To come to particu- 
Jars: there was no sentiment relating to the Mes- 
siah, with which the Jews were more strongly 
possessed, than that he must be of the race of 
Abram, and of the family of David; Matthew. 
therefore, with great propriety, begins his narra- 
tive with the genealogy of Jesus. ‘That he should 
be born at Bethlehem, in Judea, is another circum- 
stance, in which the learned among the Jews of 
those times were universally agreed. His birth 
in that city, with some very memorable circuin- 
stances that attended it, this historian has also 
taken the first opportunity to mention. Those 
passages in the Prophets, or other sacred books, 
which either foretell any thing that should happen 
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to him, or admit’an allusive application, or were, 
in that age, generally understood to be applicable 
to events which concern the Messiah, are never 
passed over in silence, by this Evangelist. The 
fulfilment of prophecy was always to the Jews, con- 
vinced of the inspiration of their sacred writings, a 
principal topic of argument. Accordingly, none 
of the Evangelists has been more careful than 
Matthew, that nothing of this kind should be over- 
looked. And, though the quality I am going to 
mention, is not always to be discovered in modern 
translations, none of the sacred penmen has more 
properly avoided the unnecessary introduction of 
any term offensive to his countrymen”. 


§ 24. Tsar we find so much of this kind in the 
Greek, has been urged by some, as an argument, 
that it is the original of this Gospel, though, in 
fact, it proves no more, than that it is either the 
original, or a close translation ; for other acknowl- 
Sibed versions can be produced, in which this 
circumstance is equally observable. In regard to 
this, I frankly own that the Greek, in my judg- 
ment, has not many of those peculiarities which 
may be called marks of translation. That which 
might chiefly appear to such a critic, is no other 
than what might naturally be expected in a Jew- 
ish original, on the subject of religion, written in 
that age and country. The quality I allude to, 
is the frequent recurrence of the Oriental idiom. 


§§ Ch. i. 11. N. 
VOL. JII. 9 
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in which Matthew, I believe, will not be found to 
abound more than the other Evangelists, Mark, 
Luke, and John, who, by the acknowledgment of 
all parties, wrote in Greek. ‘Some other argu- 
ments of this kind, as, that the quotations from the 
Old Testament are generally'in the words of the 
Septuagint, that the words used on certain occa- 
sions, by our Lord, are retained and explained, 
are fully answered by Simon’’, to whom, that T 
may not prove tedious, I must refer the reader. 


§ 25. Ture is, however, one argument from 
the language, and but one, that has occurred to 
my observation, which forms, at least, a presump- 
tion that the Greek is a version. Though the 
sacred writers, in that language, sometimes retain 
in their narratives, without adding an explana- 
tion, a memorable Oriental word, in frequent use 
among the people, are known to all connected 
with them, such as Hosanna, Hallelujah; we 
never find, in the moral or didactic part, any 
thing introduced, from a different tongue, which 
renders the import of a precept unintelligible to 
those unacquainted with the tongue. Indeed, in 
the history, the very words spoken (to impress 
those more strongly who happen to understand 
them) are, though seldom, sometimes mentioned, 
but they are always accompanied with an inter- 
pretation, that no reader may be at a loss for 
the meaning. Such are Ephphatha, Talitha cumi, 


°7 Hist. Crit. du Texte du N. T. ch. v. &c. 
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and the exclamation on the cross. But the pro- 
hibition of what is criminal, and that under a se- 
vere sancticn, where the crime itself is expressed 
in an unknown tongue, and left unexplained, is 
totally without a parallel in holy writ. Of this 
we have an example in the words thus rendered 
in the common version”: Whoscever shall say to 
his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council: 
but whosoever shall say, Tuou roon, shall be in 
danger of hell fire. think, with Dr. Sykes, that 
eaxa, in this place, ought to be understcod as an 
Oriental, and not a Greek word, as well as eaxa ; 
for 17 moreh, is actually such a word, and could 
not be represented otherwise in the Greek charac- 
ter. The English translators, therefore, had the 
same reason for rendering the latter clause, Who- 
soever shall say Moreh, that they had for render- 
ing the former clause, Whosoever shall say Raca. 
It is, at least, presumable, that the same caution 
which led the writer to preserve the original 
term in one member of this sentence, would lead 
him also to preserve it in the other, more especial- 
ly as this is the clause which contains the severest 
threatening. 

Besides, our finding that this word is a term 
of reproach in the dialect of Palestine, as well as 
the other, adds greatly to the probability, that it was 
so understood by the writer. Moreover, if this be 
interpreted as a Greek word, and rendered thou 
fool, it will coincide with raca, stultus, fatuus, 


8 Matth. v. 22. 
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which can hardly be rendered otherwise ; where- 
as, there is evidently intended here, a gradation in 
the crimes, as there isa gradation in the punish- 
ments. Now, let it be observed, that this manner, 
in such a case ag the present, suits more the ex- 
cessive scrupulosity of a translator, than the sim- 
plicity and plainness of an inspired writer, who 
means to instruct his readers in every duty, and 
to warn them against every danger. Did the sa- 
cred penmen find it necessary to employ Oriental 
terms, because those reproachful names had noth- 
ing equivalent to them in the Greek language, and 
consequently, because those who spoke Greek, 
not being susceptible of the guilt, implied in using 
those words, were in no danger of incurring the 
punishment ? This is too absurd :to be believed 
by any body. There is no language, ancient or 
modern, in which abuse may not be uttered; and 
indignation, contempt, and abhorrence, signified, in 
the highest degree. In sucha case, therefore, it 
would be unaccountable and unparalleled in an in- 
spired author to adopt terms unintelligible to the 
people whose language he writes, and leave them 
unexplained; but this manner is not at all to be 
wondered at in a translator, especially when we 
consider how apt the early translators among the 
Jews were to carry their scruples this way to ex- 
cess. I had occasion to observe before’, that one 
of the greatest difficulties in translating, is to find 
words in one language, that perfectly correspond 


49 Dies. II. Part I. § 4. 
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to those of another, which relate to manners and 
sentiments. In most other matters there is, com- 
yaratively, but little difficulty. The word moreh, 
here used by the Evangelist, diflers only in num- 
ber from morim, the compellation with. which 
Moses and Aaron addressed the people of Israel, 
when they said®, with manifest and indecent pas- 
sion, as rendered in the English Bible, Hear, novw, 
YE REBELS, and were, for their punishment, not per- - 
mitted to enter the land of Canaan. The word, 
however, as it is oftener used to imply rebellion 
against God than against any earthly sovereign ; 
and as it includes disbelief of his word, as well as 
disobedience to his command, I think better ren- 
dered in this place miscreant, which is also, like 
the original term, expressive of the greatest ab- 
horrence and detestation. In this way translated, 
the gradation of crimes, as well as of punishments, _ 
is preserved, and the impropriety avoided, of de- 
livering a moral precept, of consequence to men of 
all denominations, in words intelligible only to the 
learned. 

‘Dr. Owen remarks that the Syriac interpreter 
did not take the word in this sense ; for, though he 
retains raca untranslated, he renders moreh by a 
word that signifies fool. But this difficulty van- 
ishes on reflecting that the language of Palestine, 
as has been shown, was not then Syriac; though 
it contained a considerable mixture of Syrian 
words. Now, as that interpreter translated from 
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the Greek, he must have been sensible that eaxa 
was not Greek but Syriac, and that its meaning 
suited the scope of the passage. It, therefore, 
needed no translation ina Syriac book. On the 
contrary, he must have perceived that wage is a 
Greek word, a term of reproach, and consequent- 
ly, in some measure, suiting the scope of the pas- 
sage. But, if faith is due to our best lexicons, 
(the Heptaglotton of Castellus, in particular) it is 
not, in this acceptation, Syriac, though it is both 
Hebrew and Chaidean. ‘That the Syriac interpre- 
ter should, in translating a Greek book, consider 
poge as Greek, which he knew not to be Syriac, 
and should translate it accordingly, 1s not more 
surprising than that the Latin, or any other inter- 
preter, should do so. But this is no reason why 
those who know that the connection which the 
dialect of Judea had with the ancient Hebrew and 
Chaldaic, was, at least, not inferior to that which 
it had with Syriac, should not recur to those 
tongues, as well as to the latter, for light im doubt- 
ful cases. So much for Matthew’s language. 


§ 26. As the sacred writers, especially the Kvan- 
gelists, have many qualities in common, so there 
is something in every one of them, which, if at- 
tended to, will be found to distinguish him from 
the rest. That which principally distinguishes 
Matthew, is the distinctness. and particularity with 
which he has related many of our Lord’s dis- 
courses and moral instructions. Of these his ser- 
mon on the mount, his charge to the Apostles, his 
illustrations of the nature of his kingdom, and his 
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prophecy on mount Olivet, are examples. He 
has also wonderfully united simplicity and enercy 
in relating the repliés of his Master to the cavils 
of his adversaries. He has, at the same time, his 
peculiarities m point of diction. Of these I know 
none more remarkable than the phrase “y Pactdeca 
tav oveaveay, the kingdom, or reign of heaven, 
which is used by him about thirty times, and by 
no other sacred writer. ‘The other Evangelists, in 
parallel passages, always say “y Baothsca tov Geov, 
the kingdom, or reign of God, an expression which 
occurs only five times in Matthew. Being early - 
called to the apostleship, he was an eye and ear 
witness of most of the things which he relates. 
And, though I do not think it was the scope of any 
of these historians, to adjust their narratives by 
the precise order of time wherein the events hap- 
pened; there are some circumstances which in- 
cle me to think, that Matthew has approached at 
least as near that order as any of them. They do 
not call their works histories ; and as to the import 
of the title evayyedcov commonly given, it is, in this 
application, well explained by Justin Martyr, a 
writer of the second century, who makes it equiva- 
lent to amopynpovevuaca, memorable things, or 
memoirs, according to the explanation of this word 
given by Johnson, which he defines, 42 account 
of transactions familiarly written. 


§ 27. Ir has been shown, that we have reason 
to consider Matthew’s Greek Gospel, which we at 
present possess, as a‘version from the original, 
written in the language spoken in Palestine in our 
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Lord’s time, and during the subsistence of the 
Jewish commonwealth. But as to the translator, 
nothing but conjecture has ever been advanced by 
the learned. The obscurity in which the question 
about the translator lies, can nowise affect the 
credibility of the fact, that itisa translation. Who 
ever doubted that the Syriac New Testament, and 
the old Italic, are translations? Yet the transla- 
tors are eqtially unknown with the Greek inter- 
preter of Matthew’s Hebrew .Gospel. This is 
oftenest the case with ancient versions; and we 
have reason to believe that the present is very 
ancient, it having been made before those free- 
doms were taken with the original, which have 
justly brought dishonour on the Nazarene and the 


EKbionite copies. 


§ 28. Tuar Matthew’s Gospel was the first pub- 
lished, is another opinion, as was hinted already, 
which rests on the concurrent voice of antiquity, 
the same foundation with that on which our belief 
is built that Matthew was the author, and that the 
language in which he wrote his Gospel, was that 
kind of Hebrew which was spoken at that time in 
Judea. Notice was taken of Matthew’s Gospel, 
and of Mark’s, very early in the church, and be- 
fore we find any direct mention of Luke’s and of 
John’s. The first who expressly mentions all the 
four Evangelists, is Irenzus, who mentions them 
as having written in the same order wherein they 
appear to have been arranged in the Bible, in his 
time, and wherein they have continued ever since. 
Some transcribers have, indeed, affected to arrange 
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them differently putting the two Apostles before 
the other two, who were only Evangelists. But 
they seem to have done this, from an opinion of 
the comparative rank of the writers, without con- 
troverting the order in which the Gospels were 
written. In the Cambridge manuscript, which 1s 
followed by some other manuscripts less consid- 
erable, the order is Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
But Matthew’s title to the first place does not ap- 
pear, in any view of the matter, ever to have been 
questioned among the ancients. Some, of late, 
have thought themselves warranted to assign the 
priority in point of time to the Evangelist Luke. 
Their reasons for this opinion I shall consider in 
the preface to that Gospel. 
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SECTION TI. 


THE NATIVITY. 


Vue lineage of Jesus Christ son of David, son wu. 3; 23. 
of Abraham. Abraham begat Isaac. Isaac Gen. 215 2 
begat Jacob. Jacob begat GA and his broth- 32.5, 29 
ers. Judah had Pie and Zarah by Tamar. 43 
Pharez begat Hezron. Hezron begat Ram. 

Ram begat Aminadab. Aminadab begat Nah- 

shon. Nahson begat Salmon. Salmon had 

Boaz by Rahab. Boaz had Obed by Ruth. 

Obed begat Jesse. Jesse begat David the king. , san.1651, 
David the king had Solomon, by her who had yi, “oy 
been wife of Uriah. Solomon begat Rehoboam. 1% >: 10. 

Rehoboam begat Abia. Abia begat Asa. Asa 

begat Jehoshaphat. Jehoshaphat begat Joram. 
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Ss. MATTHEW. 

I. SECT. I. 
Joram begat Uzziah. Uzziah begat Jotham. 
Jotham begat Ahaz. Athaz begat Hezekiah. 
Hezekiah begat Manasseh. Manasseh begat 
Amon. Amon begat Josiah. Josiah had Jeco- 
niah and his brothers, about the time of the 
migration into Babylon. After the migration 
into Babylon, Jeconiah begat Salathiel. Salathi- 
el begat Zerubbabel. Zerubbabel begat Abiud. 
Abiud begat Eliakim. Eliakim begat Azor. 

zor begat Zadoc. Zadoc begat Achim. Achim 
begat Eliud. Eliud begat Eleazer. dleazer 
begat Matthan. Matihan begai Jacob. Jacob be-. 
gat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus, who is called’ Messiah. So all the 
generations from Abraham to David are four- 
teen; from David till the migration into Baby- 
lon fourteen; and from the migration inte 
Babylon to the’ Messiah fouricen. 


NOV the birth of Jesus Christ happened 
thus : Mary his mother had been espoused to JSo- 
seph; but before they came together, she proved 
to be with child by the Holy Spirit. Joseph her 
husband being a worthy man, and unwilling to 
expose her,intended to divorcee her privately. But 
while he was thinking upon this, a messenger ef 
the Lord appearing to him in a dream, said, Jo- 
seph, son of David, scruple not to take home 
Mary thy wife; for her pregnancy is from the 


1 Or Christ. 2 Or Christ. 
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21 Holy Spirit. And she shall bear a son, whom 
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49 


thou shalt call Jesus ; for he will save his people ets 45 1: 


from their sins. Jn all this, what the Lord had 
spoken by the Prophet was verified, “ Behold the 


“ Virgin shail conceive and bear a son, who shall 175) 


“be called Immanuel ;? which signifies Ged with 
us. When Joseph awoke, he did as the mes- 
senger of the Lord had commanded him, and 
took home his wife ; but knew her not, until she 
had brought forth her first-born son, whom he 
named Jesus’. 


AFTER tie birth of Jesus, at Bethlehem of tu.2; 4, 


Judea, in the reign of king Herod, certain 
eastern magians* came lo Jerusalem, and in- 
quired, Where is tne new-born king of the 
Jews; for we have seen his star in the east 
country, and are come to do him homage ? 


3 King Herod hearing this, was alarmed, and all 
4 Jerusalem with him. And having assembied all 


os) 


~) 


the chief priests and the scribes of the people, he 
demanded of them where the Messiah should be 
born? They answered, At Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea; for thus it is written by the Prophet, 
“ And thou Bethlehem, in the canton of Judah, 
“ art not the least illustrious among the citics 
‘of Judah; for out of thee shall come a ruler, 
‘who will govern my people Isracl.” 
Then Herod having secretly called the ma- 
gians, procured from them exact information 
concerning the time of the star's appearing. 
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3 That is, Saviour. 4 A sect of Philosophers in Asia. 
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find sending them to Bethlehem, he said, Go; 
make an exact inquiry about the child; and 
when ye have found him, bring me word, that 
I may also go and pay him homage. Having 
heard the kei they departed: and lo! the 
star which had appeared to them in the east 
country, moved before them, till it came and 
stood over the place where the child was. When 
they again saw the star, they rejoiced exceed- 
ingly. And being come into the house, they 
found the child with Mary his mother ; and 
prostrating themselves, did him homage. Then 
opening their caskets, they offered, as presents, 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. And bemg 
warned in a dream not to return to Herod, they 
went home another way. 


WHEN they were gone, a messenger of the 
Lord appearing to Joseph in a dream, said, 
Arise, take the child, with his mother, and 
flee into Egypt; and remain there till I ac- 
quaint thee; for Herod will seek the child 
to destroy him. -4ecordingly he arose, took 
the child, with his mother, and withdrew by 
night into Egypt, where he continued until the 
death of Herod: so that what the Lord had 
spoken by the Prophet was 1 “ Out of 
“ Heypt [recalled my son.” 

Then Her ‘od, finding that he had been decew- 
ed by the magians, was highly imeensed, and 
dispatched emissaries, who slew, by his order, 
all the male children in Bethlehem, and in all 
its territory, from those entering the second year. 
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down to the time whereof he had procured exact 


17 information from the magians. Then was the 
18 word of Jeremiah the Prophet verified, “ A Sev. st; 15. 
“ery was heard in Ramah, lamentation, and 
“ weeping, and bitter complaint, Rachel bewail- 
“ing her children, and refusing to be comforted, 
“ because they are not.” 
(9 When Herod was dead, a messenger of the 
Lord appearing in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, 
20 said, Arise, take the child, with his mother, and 
go into the land of Israel; for they are dead 
21 who sought his life. Zecordingly, he arose, took 
the child, with his mother, and went to the land 
22 of Israel; but hearing that Archelaus had suc- 
ceeded his father Herod in the throne of Judea, 
he was afraid to return thither; and being 
warned in a dream, retired into the district of 
23 Galilee, and resided in a city named Nazareth ; 
thereby verifying the declaration of the Prophet 


[concerning Jesus,| that he should be called a 
Nazarene. 
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SECTION II. 


THE BAPTISM. 


Il. LN those days appeared John the Baptist, who Mar. 1; 2 

2 erted in the wilderness of Judea, saying, | MS 

ch. 4; 17. 

3 form, for the reign of heaven approacheth. For ch. 10;7. 
this 1s he of whom the prophet Isaiah speaketh in 


these words, “ The veice of one proclaiméng 3sa. 40 ; 3. 
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in the wilderness, “ Prepare a way for’ the 
“ Lord, make for hin a straight passage.” 
4 Now John wore raiment of camel’s hair with a 
leathern girdle about his waist ; and his food 
9 was locusts and wild honey. Then Jerusalem 
and all Judea, and all the country along the 
6 Jordan resorted to him, and were baptized by 

him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 
7 But-he seeing many Pharisees and Sadducees 
coming to him to receive baptism, said to them, 
Oiispring of vipers, who hath prompted you to 
8 flee from the impending vengeance? Produce 
9 then the proper fruit of reformation; and _pre- 
Jo. 8 539. stune not to say within yourselves, ‘ We have 
‘Abraham for our father, for I assure you that 
of these stones God can raise children to Abra- 
10 ham. And even now the axe lieth at the root 
ch. 7 319. of the trees; every tree, therefore, which pro- 
duceth, not good fruit is felled, and turned into 
Mar.1; 8, 11 fewel. I indeed baptize you in water, that ye 
Jo.1; 26. may reform ; but he who cometh after me is 

Acts, 1; 5, 

mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to carry. He will baptize you in the ee 
12 Spiritand fire. His winnowing shovel is in his 
hand; and he will thoroughly cleanse his 
grain; he will gather his wheat into the gran- 
ary, and consume the chaff in unquenchable fire. 


eso «61300 TEEN came Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to 
14. be baptized by John. But John excused himself 


5In the Hebrew of Isaiah, Jehovah. 
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saying, It is I who need to be baptized by 
thee ; and thou comest to me! Jesus answering 
said unto him, Permit this at present ; for thus 
ought we to ratify every institution. Then 
John acquiesced. Jesus being baptized, no 
sooner arose out of the water, than heaven was 
opened to him ; and the Spirit of God appear- 
ed, descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him: while a voice from heaven proclaimed, 
This is my beloved Son in whom I delight. 


IV. THEN was Jesus conducted by the Spirit 


On 


6 


7 
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into the wilderness, to be tempted by the® devil. 
And after fasting forty days and forty nights, 
he was hungry. Whereupon the tempter, ac- 
costing him, said, If thou be a Son of God, 
command that these stones become loaves. 
Jesus answering said, It is written, “ Man 
“liveth not by bread only, but by every thing 
“ which God is pleased to appoint.” Then the 
devil conveyed him into the holy city, and having 
placed him upon the battlement of the temple, 
said to him, If thou be a Son of God, throw 
thyself down ; for it is written, “ He will give 
“his” angels the charge of thee: they shall 
“ uphold thee in their arms, lest thou dash thy 
“ foot against a stone.” Jesus again answered, 
It is written, “ Thou shalt not put® the Lord 
“thy God to the proof.” Again the devil took 
him up avery high mountain, whence he showed 


6 Traducer. 7 Messengers. 8 Jehovah. 
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him all the kingdoms of the world in their glo- 
ry, and said to him, All these will I give thee, 
if thou wilt prostrate thyself and worship me. 
Jesus answered, Satan*, begone; for it is writ- 
ten, “ ‘Thou shalt worship the’? Lord thy God, 
“and shalt serve him only.” Then the devil 
leaving him, angels came and ministered to him. 


NOW Jesus hearing that John was impris- 
oned, retired into Galilee ; and having left 
Nazareth, resided at Capernaum, a seaport in 
the confines of Zebulun and Naphtali, thereby 
verifying the words of Isaiah the Prophet ; 
“ The canton of Zebulun and the canton of 
“ Naphtali, situate on the Jordan near the sea, 
“ Galilee of the nations ; the people who abode 
“in darkness, saw a great light, and on those 
“ who inhabited a region of the shades of death, 
“light hath arisen.” From that time Jesus be- 
gan to proclaim, saying, Reform, for the reign 
of heaven approacheth. 

Then walking by the sea of Galilee, he saw 
two brothers, Simon named Peter, and Andrew 
his brother, casting a drag ito the sea, for they 
were fishers. And he said to them, Come 
with me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
Immediately they left the nets and followed him. 
Passing on he saw other two brothers, James 
Son of Zebedee and John his brother, in the 
bark with their father Zebedee, mending their 
nets, and he called them. They immediately 
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9 Adversary. 10 Jehovah. 
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leaving the bark and their father, followed 
ham. 

23 Then Jesus went over all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and proclaiming the glad tid- 
mgs of the reign, and curing every sort of dis- 
24 ease .and malady among the people. And 
his fame spread through all Syria, and they 
brought to him all their sick, seized and tor- 
mented with various distempers, demoniacs, and 
lunatics, and paralytics, and he healed them. 
25 And vast multitudes followed him from Galilee, 
from" Decapolis, from Jerusalem, from Judea, 


and from the banks of the Jordan. 


SECTION Il. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


V. JESUS seeing so great a confluence, repaired 
to a mountain, and having sat down, his disci- 

2 ples came to him. Then breaking silence, he 
taught them, saying, 


3 Happy the poor who repine not; for the 
4 kingdom of heaven is theirs! Happy they who 

mourn; for they shall receive consolation ! 
5 Happy the meek; for they shall inherit the 
6 land! Happy they who hunger and thirst for 
7 righteousness ; for they shall be satisfied! Hap- 

py the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy! 


11 A district of ten cities. 
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Happy the clean in heart; for they shall see 
God! Happy the peacemakers ; for they shall 
be called sons of God! Happy they who suffer 


: persecution on account of righteousness ; for 
1] 


the kingdom of heaven is theirs! Happy shall 
ye be, when men shall revile and prosecute you, 
and, on my account, accuse you falsely of eve- 
ry evil thing! Rejoice and exult; for great is 
your reward in heaven; for thus the Prophets 
were persecuted who were before you. 


Ye are the salt of the earth. If the salt be- 
come insipid, how shall its saltness be restored? 
It is thenceforth fit only to be cast out, and 
trodden by men. Ye are the light of the world. 
A city situate on a mountain must be conspicu- 


ous. A lamp is lighted to be put, not under 


a corn-measure, but on a stand, that it may 
shine to all the family. Thus, let your light 
shine before men, that they seeing your good 
actions, may glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. 

Think not that I am come to subvert the law 
or the prophets. [I am come not to subvert, 
but to ratify. For verily I say unto you, 
Heaven and earth shall sooner perish, than one 


jota, or one tittle of the law shall perish without 


attaining its end. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
violate, or teach others to violate, were it the 
least of these commandments, shall be in no 
esteem in the reign of heaven; but whosoever 
shall practise and teach them, shall be highly 
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esteemed in the reign of heaven. For I warn 
you, that unless your righteousness excel the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall never enter the kingdom of heaven. 


Ye have heard that it was said to the an- 
cients, “ ‘Thou shalt not commit murder ; for 
“ whosoever committeth murder shall be ob- 
“ noxious to the judges.” But I say unto you, 
‘ Whosoever is angry with his brother unjustly, 
‘shall be obnoxious to the judges; whoever 
‘shall call him fool, shall be obnoxious to the 
‘council; but whosoever shall call him mis- 
‘ creant, shall be obnoxious to hell-fire.’ There- 
fore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there 
recollect that thy brother hath ground to com- 
plain of thee; leave there thy gift before the 
altar: first go and procure reconciliation with 
thy brother, then come, and offer thy gift. Com- 
pound betimes with thy creditor, while ye are 
on the road together; lest the creditor consign 
thee to the judge; and the judge consign thee 
to the officer, and thou be thrown into prison. 
Verily I say unto thee; thou wilt not be re- 
leased until thou hast discharged the last 
farthing. 

Ye have heard that it was said, “Thou shalt 
“not commit adultery.” But I say unto you, 
‘Whosoever looketh on another man’s wife, 
‘in order to cherish impure desire, hath al- 


Ex. 20; 13. 
Deut. 53 17. 


Lu. 12; 58: 


Ex. 20; 14. 
Deut. 5; 18. 


‘ready committed adultery with her in his - 


‘heart.’ Therefore, if thy right eye insnare 
thee, pluck it out, and throw it away: it is 


eh. Ig; 3 
Mar. 9; 43. 
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Deut. 24; 1. 


ch. 19; 7. 
Lu. 16; 18. 


1Cor. 7; 10° 


Ex. 20; 7. 

Lev. 19; 12. 
Deut. 5; 11. 
Ja.5; 12.. 


Ex. 21; 24. 
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better for thee to lose one of thy members, 
than that thy whole body be cast into hell. 
And if thy right hand insnare thee, cut it off, 
and throw it away: it is better for thee to lose 
one of thy members, than that thy whole body 
be cast into hell. 

- It hath been said, “ Whosoever would dis- 
“miss his wife, let him give her a writ of di- 
“vorce.” But J say unto you, ‘ Whosoever 
‘shall dismiss his wife, except for whoredom, 
‘is the occasion of her becoming an adulteress; 
‘and whosoever marrieth her that is dismissed, 
‘ committeth adultery.’ 

Again, ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, “Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
“but shalt perform thy oaths to the Lord.” 
But I say unto you, ‘ Swear not at all; neither 
‘by heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the 
‘earth, for it is his footstool; neither shalt 
‘thou swear by Jerusalem, for it is the city of 
‘the great king; nor by thy head, because 
‘thou canst not make one hair white or black.’ 
But let your yes be yes, your no, no; for what- 
ever exceedeth these, proceedeth from evil. 

Ye have heard that it was said, “Eye for 
“eye, and tooth for tooth.” But I say unto 
you, Resist not the injurious. But if any one 
strike thee on the right cheek, turn to him also 
the left. Whoever will sue thee for thy coat, 
let him have thy mantle likewise. And if a 
man constrain thee to go one mile with him, 
go two. Give to him that asketh thee: and 
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him that would borrow from thee, put not 
away. 


Ye have heard that it was said, “ Thou shalt 
“love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy.” 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies; bless 
them who curse you; do good to them wha 
hate you; and pray for them who arraign and 
prosecute you; that ye may be children of 


your Father in heaven, who maketh his. sun | 


arise on bad and good, and sendeth rain on just 
and unjust. For if ye love them only who 
Jove you, what reward can ye expect? Do 
not even the publicans so? Andif ye show 
courtesy to your friends only, wherein do ye 
excel? Do not even the pagans as much? Be 
ye therefore perfect, as your Father who is in 
heaven 1s perfect. 


Taxe heed that ye perform not your relig- 
ious duties before men, in order to be observed 
by them; otherwise ye will obtain no reward 
from your Father who is in heaven. 

When, therefore, thou givest alms, do not 
proclaim it by sound of trumpet, as the hypo- 
crites do, in the assemblies and in the streets ; 
that they may be extolled by men. Venly, | 
say unto you they have received their reward. 
But thou, when thou givest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doth; that 
thine alms may be in secret; and thy Father, 
to whom nothing is secret, will himself recom- 
pense thee. 

And when thou prayest, be not like the hypo- 
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crites, who affect to pray standing in the as- 
semblies, and at the corners of the streets, that 
men may observe them. Verily I say unto 
you, they have received their reward. But 
thou, when thou wouldst pray, retire to thy 
closet; and, having shut the door, pray to thy 
Father; and thy Father, to whom, though he 
is unseen himself, nothing is secret, will re- 
compense thee. And in prayer, talk not at 
random, as: the pagans, who think that using 
many words will procure them acceptance. 
Imitate them not, for your Father knoweth 
what things ye want, before ye ask him. 
Thus, therefore, pray ye: ‘Our Father, who 
‘art in heaven, thy name be hallowed; thy 
‘reign come; thy will be done upon the 
‘earth, as it is in heaven; give us to-day our 
‘daily bread; forgive us our debts as we for- 
‘oive our debtors; and abandon us not to 
‘temptation, but preserve us from evil. [For 
‘thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
‘glory for ever. Amen.’] For, if ye forgive 
others their trespasses, your heavenly Father 


~will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not 


others their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses. 

Moreover, when ye fast, look not dismal, as 
the hypocrites, who disfigure their faces, that 
men may observe that they fast. Verily I say 
unto you, they have received their reward. But 
thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and 
wash thy face; that thy fasting may not appear 
to men, but to thy Father; and thy Father, to 
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whom, though he is unseen himself, nothing is 
secret, will recompense thee. 


Amass not for yourselves treasure upon the 
earth, where moths or rust may consume it, 
or thieves breaking in may steal it. But pro- 
vide for yourselves treasure in heaven, where 
are neither moths nor rust to consume it, nor 
thieves to break in and steal it. For where 
your treasure is, your heart will also be. The 
lamp of the body is the eye. If, therefore, 
thine eye be sound, thy whole body will be 
enlightened: but if thme eye be distempered, 
thy whole body will be dark. And if even the 
light which is in thee be darkness ; how great 
will the darkness be ? 

A man cannot serve two masters ; for either 
he will hate one, and love the other; or at 
least will attend one, and neglect the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and’ Mammon. ‘There- 
fore I charge you; be not anxious about your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall dnnk; 
nor about your body, what ye shall wear. Is 
not life a greater gift than food; and the body 
than rament? Observe the fowls of heaven. 
They neither sow nor reap. They have no 
storehouse: but your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not ye much more valuable than 
they ? Besides; which of you can by his anx- 
iety prolong his life one hour? And why are 


ye anxious about raiment ? Mark the lilies of 


the field. How do they grow? They toil not: 
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they spin not. Yet | affirm that even Solomon, 
in al! his glory, was not equally adorned with 
one of these. If then God so array the herb- 
age which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow 
will be cast into the oven; will he not much 
more array you, O ye distrustful! Therefore 
say not anxiously, as the heathens do, What 
shall we eat; or what shall we drink; or 
wherewith shall we be clothed? For your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye need all 
these things. But seek first the kingdom of 
God and the righteousness required by him; 
and all these things shall be superadded to you. 
Be not then anxious about the morrow: the 
morrow will be anxious about itself. Sufficient 
for every day is its own trouble. 


VII. Jvnce not, that ye be not judged; for as ye 


2 
3 


A 


5 


6 
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judge, ye shall be judged; and with the meas- 
ure wherewith ye give, ye shall receive. And 
why observest thou the mote in thy brother's 
eye, but art insensible of the thorn in thine 
own eye? Or how darest thou say to thy 
brother, ‘Let me take the mote out of thine 
eye;’? thou who hast a thorn in thine own? 
Hypocrite, first take the thorn out of thine own 
eye; then thou wilt see to take the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye. 

Give not things holy to dogs, and cast not, 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under foot, or turn upon you and tear you. 

Ask, and ye shall obtain; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and the door shall be opened to 
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For whosoever asketh, obtaineth ; who- mar. 11; 24. 


soever seeketh, findeth; and to every one who tu.11; 9 
knocketh, the door is opened. Who amongst Jo}; 4 


you men would give his son a stone, when a: 
asketh bread; or a serpent, when he asketh a 
fish ? If ye then, though evil, can give good 
things to your children, how much more will 
your Father who is in heaven, give good things 
to them that ask him? 

Whatsoever ye would that others do to you, 
do ye also to them; for this is the law and the 
Prophets. Enter through the strait gate; for 
wide is the gate of perdition, broad is the way 
leading thither; and many are they who enter 
by it. But how strait is the gate of life; how 
narrow the way leading thither; and how few 
are they who find it! 

Beware of false teachers who come to you 
in the garb of sheep, while inwardly they are 
ravenous wolves. By their fruits ye shall 
discover them. Are grapes gathered from 
thorns; or figs from thistles ? Wvoxy good tree 
yieldeth gosa fruit; and every evil tree evil 
fruit. A good tree cannot yield evil fruit, nor 
an evil tree good fruit. Every tree which 
yieldeth not good fruit is felled, and -turned 
into fewel. Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall 
discover them. 


Nor every one who saith unto me, Master, 
master, shall enter the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doth the will of my Father who 1s 
in heaven. Many will say to me on that day, 
‘Master, master, have we not taught in thy 
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‘name, and in thy name expelled demons; and 
‘in thy name performed many miracles? 'To 
whom | will declare, ‘I never knew you. De- 
‘ part from me ye who practise iniquity.’ 
Therefore, whosoever heareth these my 
precepts, and doth them, I will compare to a 
prudent man, who built his house upon the 
25 rock. For although the rain descended, and 
the rivers overflowed, and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house, it fell not, because it 

26 was founded upon the rock. But whosoever 
heareth these my precepts, and doth them not, 
Shall be compared to a fool, who built his 

27 house upon the sand. For when the rain 
descended, and the rivers overflowed, and the 
winds blew, and dashed against that house, it 
fell, and great was its ruin. ’ 


23 


24 


28 WHEN Jesus had ended this discourse, the 
people were astonished at his manner of teach- 
29 mg: for he taught as one who had authority, 


‘and not as the scribes. 


SECTION IV. 


SEVERAL MIRACLES. 


VU JESUS being come down from the mountain, 
2 followed by a great multitude, a leper came, 

who prostrating himself before him, said, Sir, 

3 if thou wilt, thou canst cleanse me. Jesus 

stretched out his hand and touched him, saying, 
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I will; be thou cleansed. Jmmediately he was 
4 cured of his leprosy. Then Jesus satd to him, 
See thou tell nobody ; but go, show thyself to Lev. 14; 2 
the priest, and make the oblation prescribed 
by Moses,” for notifying [the cure] to the 
people. 
Having entered Capernaum, a centurion’ ac- &s.7; 1- 
6 costed him with this request. Sir, my man-ser- 
vant lieth sick at home, exceedingly afflicted 
with a palsy. Jesus answered, I will go and 
8 cure him. The centurion replying, said, Sir, 1 
have not deserved that thou shouldst come 
under my roof; only say the word, and my ser- 
9 vant will be healed. For even I, who am un- 
der command myself, having soldiers under 
me, say to one, ‘Go, and he goeth; to 
anotner, ‘ Come,’ and he cometh; and to my 
10 servant, ‘ Do this,’ and he doth it. Jesus hear- 
mg this, was astonished, and said to those who 
followed, Verily, I say unto you, not even in 
11 Israel have I found so great faith. But IL mai; 1 
assure you, that many will come from the 
east and from the west, and will be placed 
at table with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
12 in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of 
the kingdom shall be thrust out into darkness, 
where will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
13. Then Jesus said to the centurion, Go home; be 
it to thee according to thy faith. That mstant 
his servant was rel: | 
14 Then Jesus having entered Peter’s house, saw M*- ris 29: 
15 hes wife’s mother lying sick of a fever : ond 
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5 A Roman officer, who had the command of 100 soldiers. 
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having touched her hand, the fever left her ; 
whereupon she arose and entertained him. 

In the evening, they presented to him many 
demoniacs ; and he expelled the spirits with a 
word, and cured all the sick ; thus verifying 
the saying of the Prophet Isaiah, “ He hath 
“ himself carried off our infirmities and borne 
“ our distresses.” 


Jesus seeing himself crowded on all sides, 


gave orders to pass to the opposite shore. Mean- 


time a scribe accosted him, saying, Rabbi, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest. Jesus 
answered, The foxes have caverns, and the 
birds of the air have places of shelter, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to repose his head. 

Another, one of his disciples, said to him, Mas- 
ter, permit me to go first, and bury my father. 
Jesus answered, Follow me, and let the dead 
bury their dead. 


THEN: entering the bark, his disciples fol- 
lowed him. Soon after there arose in the sea so 
great a tempest, that the bark was covered with 
the billows. But he being asleep, his disciples 
came and waked him, saying, Save us, Master, 
we perish. He answered, Why are ye timo- 


rous, O ye distrustful? Then he arose, and hav- 


ing commanded the winds and the sea, a great 
calm ensued ; insomuch, that every one exclaim- 
ed with admiration, What personage is this, 
whom even the winds and the sea obey ! 

When he was come to the other side, into the 
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country of the Gadarenes, there met him two 1.0.8; 26: 


demoniacs, issuing out of the monuments, so fu- 
29 rious, that nobody durst pass that way. These 
instantly cried, saying, What hast thou to do 
with us, Jesus, Son of God? Art thou come 
30 hither to torment us before the time? Vow 
there was feeding at some distance a great herd 
31 of swine. And the fiends besought him, saying, 
If thou expel us, permit us to go into the herd 
32 of swine. He answered, Go. And when they 
were cast out, they went into the swine ; on 
which the whole herd rushed down a precipice 
33 into the sea, and perished in the waters. Then 
the herdsmen fled into the city, and reported 
every thing, and what had happened to the de- 
34 monacs. Presently the whole city went out to 
meet Jesus, and having seen him, entreated him 
to depart out of their territory. 
{X. Then having gone aboard the bark, he re- 
2 passed, and went to his own city ; where they 
brought to him a paralytic, laid upon a bed. 
Jesus perceiving their faith, said to the paralytic, 
Son, take courage, thy sins are forgiven thee. 
3 Whereupon some of the scribes said within 
4 themselves,‘ This man blasphemeth? But Jesus 
knowmg their sentiments, said, Why do ye 
5 harbour evil thoughts ? which is easier; to say, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven; or to say [with ef- 
6 fect,| ‘ Arise and walk.” But that ye may 
know that the Son of Man hath power upon 
the earth to forgive sins, Arise (said he then to 
the paralytic,) take up thy bed and go home. 
7 Accordingly he arose, and went home. And the 
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people suw and wondered, glorifying God, who 
had given such power to men. 

As Jesus departed thence, he saw a man, 
named Matthew, sitting at the toll-office ; to 
whom he said, Follow me. And he arose and 
followed him. 

Afterwards Jesus} beng at table in a house, 
many publicans and sinners came, and placed 
themselves with him and his disciples. Some 
Pharisees observing this, said to his disciples, 
Why doth your teacher eat with publicans and 
sinners? Jesus hearing them, answered, The 
whole need not a physician, but the sick. Go, 
therefore, and learn what this meaneth, “ I re- 
“quire humanity, and not sacrifice :” for | 
came to call, not the righteous, but sinners [to 
repentance. | 

Then John’s disciples accosting hin, said, 
We and the Pharisees often fast : why do thy 
disciples mever fast? Jesus answered, Do the 
bridemen mourn, while the bridegroom is with 
them 2? But the time will come when the bride- 
groom shall be taken from them, and then they 
will fast. Nobody.mendeth an old garment with 
undressed cloth; else the patch itself teareth 
the garment, and maketh a greater rent. 
Neither do people put new wine into old 
leathern bottles; otherwise the bottles burst : 
and thus, both the wine is spilt, and the bottles 
are rendered useless. But they put new wine 
into new bottles, and both are preserved. 

While he was speaking, a ruler came, and 
prostrating himself, said, My daughter is by 
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this time dead; but come, and lay thy hand t& 854" 


19 upon her, and she will revive. And Jesus 
arose, and, as he followed him, with his disci- 
20 ples, a woman, who had been twelve years af- 
fiicted with a bloody issue, coming behind, 
21 touched the tuft of his mantle; for she said 
within herself, ‘ If [ but touch his mantle, [shall 
22 ‘recover: Jesus turning about, saw her, and 
suid, Daughter, take courage, thy faith hath 
cured thee. And the woman was well from that 
imstant. 
23. Being come into the ruier’s house, and seeing 
the players on the flute, with the crowd making 
24 a bustle, he said to them, Withdraw, for the 
damsel is not dead, but asleep. And they de- 
25 rided him: But when the people were put out, 
he entered, and having taken her by the hand, 
26 the damsel arose. Now the fame of this action 
spread through all that country. 
27 When Jesus deparied thence, two blind men 
followed him, crying, Son of David, have pity 
28 upon us. Being come into the house, the blind 
men approached: and Jesus said to them, Do 
ye believe that I can do this? They answered, 
29 Yes, Master. Then he touched their eyes, say- 
ing, Be it unto you according to your faith. 
30 Immediately their eyes were opened. And 
Jesus strictiy charging them, said, ‘Take care 
31 that nobody know it. But being departed, they 
spread his fame through all that country. 
32 TDLhey were scarcely gone when a dumb de- 
33 moniac was presented to him. The demon 
VOI. If. mes 
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being expelled, the dumb spake, and the people 
wondered saying, Nothing like this was ever 
seen in Israel. But the Pharisees said, He ex- 
pelleth the demons by the prince of the de- 
mons. 


—— 


SECTION V. 
THE CHARGE TO THE APOSTLES. 


THEN Jesus went through all the cities and 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, and pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of the reign, and cur- 
ing every disease and every malady among the 


36 people. But when he saw the multitudes he 
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38 
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had compassion upon them, because they were 
scattered and exposed, like a flock without a 
shepherd. Then he said to his disciples, The 
harvest is plentiful, but the reapers are few: 
entreat, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send labourers to reap it. 


And having called to him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power to expel unclean spirits, 
and to cure diseases and maladies of every 
kind. Now these are the names of the twelve 
Apostles“. The first Simon, called Peter, and 
Andrew his brother, James, son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother, Philip and Bartholomew, 
Thomas and Matthew the Publican, James son 
of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, surnamed Thaddeus, 
Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, he 
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sioned, instructing them, and saying, 

Go not away to the Gentiles, nor enter a Sa- 
maritan city ; but go directly to the lost sheep 
of the stock of Israel. And as ye go, proclaim, 
saying, ‘The reign of heaven approacheth.’ Heal 
the sick; cleanse lepers, expel demons; freely 
ye have received, freely give. Put not gold, or 


' le 

silver, or brass in your girdles; carry no scrip, Lu. 
1 

nO spare coats, shoes, or staves ; for the work- 


man is worthy of his maintenance. 

And whatever city or village ye enter, in- 
quire what person of worth dwelleth there; 
and abide with him until ye leave the place. 
When ye enter the house, salute the family. 
If the family be worthy, the peace ye wish 
them, shall come upon them: if they be not 
worthy, it shall rebound upon yourselves. 
Wheresoever they will not receive you, nor 
regard your words, in departing that house or 
city, shake the dust off your feet. Verily I say 
unto you, the condition of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah shall be more tolerable_on the day of judg- 
ment, than the condition of that city. 

Behold! I send you forth as sheep amidst 
wolves. Be, therefore, prudent as the serpents, 
and harmless as the doves. : But be upon your 
guard with men; for they will deliver you to 
councils, and scourge you in their synagogues , 
and ye shall be brought before governours and 
kings, on my account, to bear testimony to 
them, and to the Gentiles. But when they 
deliver you up, be not anxious how, or what 
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ye shall speak; for what ye should speak shall 
be suggested to you in that moment. For it 
shall not be ye that shall speak ; but the Spirit 
of my Father who will speak by you. Then 
the brotker will consign the brother to death ; 
and the father the child; and children will 
arise agaist their parents, and procure their 
death. And for my name ye shall be hated 
universally. But the man who persevereth to 
the end, shall be saved. 

Therefore, when they persecute you im one 
city, flee to another, for verily [ say unto you, 
ye shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, ere the Son of Man be come. A disci- 
ple is not above his teacher, nor a servant 
above his master. Jt is enough for the disci- 
ple to be as his teacher, and for the servant to 
be as his master. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
more will they call his.domestics ? 

Therefore fear them not; for there is noth- 
ing hidden that shall not be detected; nothing 
secret that shall not be known. What I tell 
you in the dark, publish in the light ; and what 


is whispered in your ear, proclaim from the 


house tops. And fear not them who kill the 
body, but cannot kill the soul; fear rather him 
who can destroy both soul and body in hell 
Are not two sparrows sold for a penny *? 
Yet neither of them falleth to the ground with- 


30 out the will of your Father. Nay, the very 
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hairs of your head are all numbered. Tear 
not then, ye are much more valuable than 
sparrows. Whosoever, therefore, shall ac- 
knowledge me before men, him will [ also 
acknowledge before my Father who is in heav- 
en. But whosoever shall disown me before 
men, him will I also disown before my Father 
who is in heaven. 

Think not that [am come to bring peace to 
the earth. I came, not to bring peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to make dissension 
betwixt father and son, betwixt mother and 
daughter, betwixt mother-in-law and daugh- 
ter-in-law, so that a man’s enemies will be 
found in his own family. He who loveth 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me. He who loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me. He who will 
not take his cross and follow me, is not worthy 
of me. He who preserveth his life, shall lose 
it: but he who loseth his life, on my account, 
shall preserve it. | 

He that receiveth you, receiveth me; and 
he that receiveth me, receiveth him who sent 
me. He that receiveth a prophet, because he 
is a prophet, shall obtain a prophet’s reward ; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man, be- 
cause he is a righteous man, shall obtain a 
righteous man’s reward: and whosoever shall 
give any of these little ones, because he is 


my disciple, were it but a cup of cold water, to 


drink; verily I say unto you, he shall not lose 
his reward. 
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WHEN Jesus had made an end of instruct- 
ing his twelve disciples, he departed thenee to 
teach and give warning in the eities. 


SECTION VI. 


THE OHARACTER OF THE TIMES. 


NOW John having heard in prison of the 
works of the Messiah, sent two of his disciples, 


who asked him, Art thou he that cometh, or 


must we expect another? Jesus answering, 
said unto them, Go and relate to John what ye 
have heard and seen. The blind are made to 
see, the Jame to walk, the deaf to hear; lepers 
are cleansed; the dead are raised, and_ good 
news is brought to the poor: and happy is he, 
to whom I shall not prove a stumbling block. 
When they were departed, Jesus said to the 
people concerning John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? A reed shaken by 
the wind? But what went ye to see? A man 
effeminately dressed? It is king’s palaces [not 
deserts] that such frequent. What then went 
ye to see? A prophet? Yea, I tell you, and 
something superior to a prophet: For this is 
he concerning whom it is written, “ Behold [ 
“send mine angel before thee, who shall pre- 
“pare thy way.” Verily I say unto you, 
among those that are born of women, there 
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hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist. Yet the least in the reign of heaven shall 
be greater than he. From the first appear- 
ing of John the Baptist until now, the kine- 
dom of heaven is invaded, and invaders take 
possession by force. For till John appeared, 
all the Prophets and the law were your instruc- 
ters; and if ye will bear to be told it, this is 
the Elijah that was to come. Whoever hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 

But to what shall I liken this generation? It 
is like boys in the market-place, to whom their 
play-fellows complain, saying, ‘ We have play- 
‘ed to you upon the pipe, but ye have not 
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Lu. 16; 16. 
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‘danced; we have sung mournful songs to — 


‘you, but ye have not lamented.” For John 
came abstaining from meat and drink, and they 
say, ‘He me a demon;’? the Son of Man 
came using meat and drink, and they say, ‘ He 
‘is a lover of banquets and wine, a companion 
‘ of publicans and sinners.’ But wisdom is jus- 
tified by her children. 
Then he began to reproach ihe cities wherein 


‘ most of his miracles had been performed, be- 
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23 


cause they repented not. Wo unto thee Cho- 
razin, wo unto thee Bethsaida; for if the 
miracles which have been performed in you, 
had been performed in Tyre and Sidon, they 
had repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes. 
Know, therefore, that the condition of ‘l'yre 
and Sidon, on the day of judgment, shall be 
more tolerable than yours. And thou Caper- 
naum, which hast been exalted to heaven, 
shall be brought down to hades; for if the 
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miracles which have been performed in thee, 
had been performed in Sodom, it had remained 
24 until now. Know, therefore, that the condition 
of Sodom, on the day of judgment, shall be 
more tolerable than thine. 

Lu. 10; 21 25 On that occasion Jesus said, 1 adore thee, O 
Father, Lord of heayen and earth; because, 
having hidden these things from sages and the 
learned, thou hast revealed them to babes: 

26 Yes, Father, because such is thy pleasure. 

Jo. 35 0. 27 My Father hath imparted every thing to me; 

& 10; 15. and none knoweth the Son, except the Father ; 
neither knoweth any one the Father, except 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 

Jer.6;16. 28 him. Come unto me all ye who toil and are 

29 burdened; and I will relieve you. Take my 

. yoke upon you, and be taught by me, for I am 

meek and condescending: and your souls shall 

1Jo.5;3. 30 find relief. For my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is light. 


Mar.2; 25 XU. AT that time, as Jesus was walking through 
the corn on the Sabbath, his disciples, being 
hungry, began to pluck the ears of corn, and 

2 eat them. The Pharisees observing this, said 

to him, Lo! thy disciples are doing what it is 

1Sam.21;1' 3 not lawful to do on the Sabbath. He answer- 
ed, Have ye not read what David did, and his 

4 attendants, when they were hungry; how he 

entered the tabernacle of God, and ate the 

loaves of the presence, which it was not lawful 


16 With us Saturday, or rather from Friday at sun-set, to Sat- 
urday at sun-set, for so the Jews reckoned. 
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for him, or his attendants, to eat, but solely for 
the priests? Or have ye not learnt from the 
law that the priests in the temple violate the 
rest to be observed on Sabbaths, and are nev- 
ertheless blameless ? Now I affirm that some- 
thing greater than the temple is here. But 
had ye known what this meaneth, “ I require 
“humanity and not sacrifice,’ ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless: For the Son of 
Man is master of the Sabbath. 

Leaving that place, he went into their syna- 


10 gogue, and found a man there whose hand was 
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blasted. They asked Jesus with a design to 
accuse him, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath? 
He answered, What man is there amongst you, 
who having one sheep, if it fall into a pit on 
the Sabbath, will not lay hold on it, and lift 
it out? And doth not a man greatly excel a 
sheep ? It is lawful, therefore, to do good on 
the Sabbath. Then he said to the man, Stretch 
out thy hand. nd as he stretched it out, wt 
became sound like the other. But the Phari- 
sees weni out and conceried against Jesus to 
destroy him. 

Jesus knowing this, departed, and being fol- 
lowed by a vast multitude, healed all their sick, 
enjoining them not to discover him. Thus the 
word of the Prophet Isaiah was verified, “ Be- 
“hold my servant whom I have chosen, my be- 
“loved in whom my soul delighteth; I will 
“ cause my Spirit to abide upon him, and he 
“shall give laws to the nations ; he will not 
“ contend, nor clamour, nor make his voice be 
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“ heard in the streets. A bruised reed he will 
“not break; and a dimly burning taper he 
“ will not quench, till he render his laws vieto- 
“rious. Nations also shall trust in his name.” 

Then was brought to him a demoniac dumb 
and blind; and he cured him, insomuch that he 
both spake and saw. And ali the people said 
with amazement, Is this the son of David? But 
the Pharisees hearing them said, ‘This man ex- 
pelleth demons only by Beelzebub prince of 
the demons. But Jesus knowing their sur- 
mizes, said to them, By civil dissensions any 
kingdom may be desolated; and no city or 
family, where such dissensions are, can subsist. 
Now if Satan expel Satan, his kingdom is torn 
by civil dissensions ; how can it then subsist ? 
Besides, if I expel demons by Beelzebub; by 
whom do your sons expel them? Wherefore 
they shall be your judges. But if I expel de- 
mons by the Spirit of God, the reign of God 
hath overtaken you. For how can one enter 
the strong one’s house, and plunder his goods, 
unless he first overpower the strong one? 
Then indeed he may plunder his house. He 
who is net for me, is against me: and he who 
gathereth not with me, scattereth. 

Wherefore I say unto you, though every 
other sin and detraction in men is pardonable, 
their detraction from the Spirit is unpardona- 


ble: for whosoever shall inveigh against the 


Son of Man may obtain pardon; but whoso- 
ever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, shall 
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never be pardoned, either in the present state, 
or m the future. Either call the tree good, 
and its fruit good; or call the tree bad, and its 
fruit bad: for we distinguish the tree by the 
fruit. Offspring of vipers, how can ye that 
are evil speak good things, since it is out of the 
fulness of the heart that the mouth speaketh ? 
The good man out of his good treasure pro- 
duceth good things: the bad man out of his 
bad treasure produceth bad things. Be assur- 
ed, however, that of every pernicious word 
which men shall utter, they shall give an ac- 
count on the day of judgment. For by thy 
words thou shalt be acquitted; and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned. 

Then some of the Scribes and Pharisees in- 
terposed, saying, Rabbi, we desire to see a sign 
from thee. He answering, said unto them, An 
evil and adulterous race demandeth a sign; but 
no sign shall be given them, save the sign of 
the Prophet Jonah. For as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the stomach of the 
great fish, the Son Ee Man will be three days 
sot three nights in the bosom of the earth. The 
Ninevites Pil stand up in the judgment against 
this race, and cause it to be condemned, be- 
cause they repented when they were warned 
by Jonah; aud behold here something greater 
than Jonah. The queen of ® the south coun- 
try will arise in the judgment against this race, 
and cause it to be condemned; because she 
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came from the extremities of the earth to hear 
the wise discourses of Solomon; and behold 
here something greater than Solomon. 

An unclean spirit, when he is gone out of a 
man, wandereth over parched deserts in search 
of a resting-place. And not finding any, he 
saith, ‘J will return to my house whence I 
‘came;’ and being come, he findeth it empty, 
swept, and furnished. Whereupon he_ goeth, 
and bringeth with him seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself; and having entered, they 
dwell there ; and the last state of that man be- 
cometh worse than the first: thus will it also 
fare with this evil race. 

While he discoursed to the people, his mother 
and brothers were without, desiring to speak 
with him. And one said to him, Thy mother 
and thy brothers are without, desiring to speak 
with thee. He answering, said to him that told 
him, Who is my mother? and who are my 
brothers? Then stretching out his hand to- 
wards his disciples, he said, Behold my mother 
and my brothers. For whoscever doth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. 
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XIII. THE same day, Jesus having gone out of the Mar.4; 1. 


2 


10 
1] 


12 


house, sat by the sea side; but so great a mul- 
titude flocked about him, that he went ito a 
bark, and sat down there, while all the people 
stood on the shore. Then he discoursed to them 
of many things in parables. 


Tue sower, said he, went out to sow; and in 
sowing, some seeds fell by the way-side, and 
the birds came and picked them up: some fell 
on rocky ground where they had little earth: 
these sprang up the sooner, because the soil 
had no depth: but after the sun had beaten 
upon them, they were scorched, and having no 
root, withered away. Some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns grew up and choked them. 
Others fell into good ground, and yielded in- 
crease, some a hundred, some sixty, some 
thirty fold. Whoever hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

Then the disciples accosted him, saying, 
Why speakest thou to them in parables? He 
answering, said unto them, Because it is your 
privilege, and not theirs, to know the secrets 
of the reign of heaven. For to him that hath, 


-more shall be given, and he shall abound; 
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but from him that hath not, even that which he 
hath shall be taken. For this reason I speak 
to them in parables; because they seeing, 
see not; and hearing, hear not, nor regard; in- 
somuch that this prophecy of Isaiah is fulfilled 
in them, “ Ye may indeed listen, but will not 
“understand; ye may look, but will not per- 
“ceive. For this people’s understanding is 
“ stupified, their ears are deafened, and Higiir 
“eyes they have closed; lest seeing with their 
“ eyes, hearing with este ears, and_apprehend- 
“ing with their understanding; they should 
“repent, and I should reclaim them.” But 
blessed are your eyes, because they see, and 
your ears, because they hear. For verily I say 
unto you, that many prophets and righteous 
men have desired to see the things which ye 
see, but have not seen them; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, but have not heard them. 

Understand ye, therefore, the parable of the 
sower. When one heareth the doctrine of the 
reign, but mindeth it not, the evil one cometh, 
and snatcheth away that which was sown in 
his heart. This explaineth what fell by the 
way-side. hat which fell on rocky ground, 
denoteth him who, hearing the word, receiveth 
it at first with pleasure; yet not having it 


rooted in his mind, retaineth it but a while; 


22 


for when trouble or persecution cometh, be- 
cause of the word, instantly he relapseth. 
That which fell among thorns, denoteth that 
hearer in whom worldly cares, and deceitful 
riches, stifle the word, and render it unfruitful. 
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But that which fell into good soil, and bore 
fruit, some a hundred, some sixty, some thirty 
fold, denoteth him who not only heareth and 
mindeth, but obeyeth the word. 

Another parable he proposed to them, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven may be compared to 
a field in which the proprietor had sown good 
grain: but while people were asleep, his ene- 
my came, and sowed darnel among the wheat, 
and went off. When the blade was up, and 
putting forth the ear, then appeared also the 
darnel. And the servants came and said to 
their master, ‘ Sir, thou sowedst good grain in 
‘thy field; whence, then, hath it darnel ?? He 
answered, ‘An enemy hath done this.’ They 
said, ‘ Wilt thou, then, that we weed them out °’ 
He replied, ‘No; lest in weeding out the dar- 
‘nel, ye tear up also the wheat. Let both 
‘grow together until the harvest; and in the 
‘time of harvest, I will say to the reapers, 
‘ First gather the darnel, and make them into 
‘bundles for burning; then carry the wheat 
‘into my barn.’ 

Another similitude he proposed to them, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of 
mustard-seed, which a man set in his field; for 
though it is the smallest of all seeds, it is, 
when grown, larger than any herb, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
take shelter in its branches. 

Another similitude he gave them: The king- 
dom of heaven is like leaven which a woman 
mingled in three measures of meal until the 
whole was leavened. 
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All these similitudes Jesus spoke to the peo- 


‘ple; for he taught them only by similitudes ; 
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herein verifying the words of the Prophet: “I 
“ will discourse in parables ; Iwill utter things 
“ whereof all antiquity hath been silent.” 

Then Jesus, leaving the multitude, retired to 
the house, where his disciples accosted him, say- 
ing, Explain to us the parable of the darnel in 
the field. Jesus answering, said unto them, 
He who sowed the good seed is the Son of 
Man. ‘The field is the world: the good seed 
are the sons of the kingdom; and the darnel 
are the sons of the evil one. The enemy who 
sowed them is the devil: the harvest is the 
conclusion of this state; and the reapers are 
the angels. As, therefore, the darnel is gath- 
ered and burnt, so shall it be at the conclusion 
of this state. The Son of Man will send his 
angels, who shall gather out of his kingdom all 
seducers and iniquitous persons, and throw 
them into the burning furnace: weeping and 
gnashing of teeth shall be there. ‘Then shall 
the righteous shine like the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father. Whoever hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like treasure 
hid in a field, which, when a man hath discov- 
ered, he concealeth the discovery, and for joy 
thereof, selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that 
field. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a pearl 
extremely precious, which a merchant, who 
was in quest of fine pearls, having met with, 
sold all that he had and purchased it. 
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Again the kingdom of heaven is like a 
sweep-het cast into the sea, which incloseth 
fishes of every kind. When it is full, they 
draw it ashore, and gather the good into ves- 
sels, but throw the useless away. So shall it 
be at the conclusion of this state. The angels 
will come and sever the wicked’ from among 
the righteous, and throw them into the burn- 
ing furnace. Weeping and gnashing of teeth 
shall be there. 

Jesus said, Do ye understand all these 
things? They answered, Yes, Master. He 
added, Every scribe, therefore, instructed for 
the reign of heaven, is like a householder who 
bringeth out of his storehouse new things and 
old. And after he had finished these simth- 
tudes, he departed thence. 
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SECTION VIII. 


THE PEOPLE TWICE FED IN THE DESERT. 


JESUS being come into his own country, taught 
the imhabitants in their synagogue: and they 
said with astonishment, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom and this power of working mira- 
cles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not 
his mother called Mary? And do not his 
brothers, James, and Joses, and Simon, and Ju- 
das, and all his sisters, live amongst us? 
Whence then hath ne “all these things? Thus 


57 they were scandalized at him. But Jesus said 
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Jo. 4; 44. to them, A prophet is no where disregarded, 
except in his own country, and in his own 
58 family. 4nd he did not many miracles there 

because of their unbelief. 


ao XIV. AT that tme Herod the tetrarch™ hearing 
2 of the fame of Jesus, said to his servants, This 

is John the Baptist; he is raised from the 

dead; and therefore miracles are performed by 


him. 
Mar.6; 17. .3. Mor Herod had caused John to be apprehend- 
Lu.3;19. ed, imprisoned, and bound, on account of Hero- 
4 dias his brother Philip’s wife; for John had 
Lev. 18; 16. said to him, It is not lawful for thee to have 


“20; 21 5 her. And Herod would have put him to death, 


but was afraid of the populace, who accounted 

ch.21;26. 6 him a prophet. But when Herod’s birth-day 

was kept, the daughter of Herodias danced be- 

7 fore the company, and pleased Herod so highly, 

that he swore he would grant her whatever she 

8 should ask. She being instigated by her moth- 

er, said, Give me here in a basin the head of 

9 John the Baptist. dnd the king was sorry ; 

! nevertheless, from a regard to his oath and his 

- guests, he commanded that it should be given 

10 her. Accordingly John was beheaded in the 

11 prison.by his order. And his head was brought 

in a basin and presented to the damsel; and 

12 she carried tt to her mother. After which his 

disciples went and fetched the body, and having 
buried it, came and told Jesus. 


7 That is, governour of a fourth part. , 
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13. When Jesus heard this, he embarked private- Mar. 6; 32. 
ly, and retired into a desert place ; whereof the Lx. 9; 10. 


people being informed, followed him by land out 
14 of the cities. Observing, as he landed, a great 
multitude, he had compassion upon them, and 
healed their sick. 
15 Towards the evening his disciples accosted 
him, saying, This is a desert place, and the 


time is now past; dismiss the multitude, that. 


they may go to the villages, and buy them- 
16 selves victuals. Jesus answered, They need 
17 not go. Supply them yourselves. They said 
to him, We have here but five loaves and two 
18 fishes. He replied, Bring them hither to me. 
19 Then having commanded the people to lie down 
upon the grass, he took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking towards heaven, blessed 
them ; then breaking the loaves, he gave them 
to the disciples, and they distributed them 
20 among the people. When all had partaken, and 
were satisfied, they carried off twelve baskets 
21 full of the fragments that remained. Now they 
that had eaten were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children. 
22 Immediately Jesus obliged his disciples to 
embark and pass over before him, while he dis- 
23 missed the multitude. Having dismissed the 
multitude, he retired by himself to a mountain 
to pray, and remained there alone till it was 
24 late. By that time the bark was half way over, 
tossed by the waves, for the wind was contrary. 
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25 In the fourth watch of the nghi*, Jesus went to 
26 them, walking upon the sea. When the disci- 
ples saw him walking upon the sea, being terri- 
fied, they exclaimed, An apparition! and cried 
27 out for fear. Jesus iunmediately spoke to them, 
saying, Take courage, it is I, be not afraid. 
28 Peter answering, said to him, If it be thou, 
Master, bid me come to thee upon the water. 
29 Jesus said, Come. Then Peter getting out of 
the bark, walked upon the water towards Jesus. 
30 But finding the wind botsterous, he was frighten- 
ed; and beginning to sink, cried, Master, save me. 
31 Jesus instantly stretching out his hand, caught 
him, and said to him, Distrustful man, where- 
32 fore didst thou doubt? When they had gone 
33 aboard, the wind ceased. Then those in the 
bark came, and prostrated themselves before 
him, saying, Thou art assuredly a Son of God. 
34 Having passed over, they landed on the terri- 
35 tory of Gennesaret® ; the inhabitants whereof 
knowing him, sent through all that country, and 
36 brought to him all the diseased, who besought 
him to let them touch but a tuft of his mantle ; 

and as many as touched, were cured. 
XV. Then some Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusa- 
2 lem addressed him, saying, Why do thy disci- 
ples transgress the tradition of the elders ? For 
3 they wash not their hands before meals. Jesus 
answering, said unto them, Why do ye your- 


18 Between three and six in the morning. 
19 In the Old Testament, Chinnereth. 
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13 


14 


15 
16 
17 
18 


selyes, by your tradition, transgress the com- 
mandment of God ? For God hath commanded, 
saying, “ Honour thy father and mother ;” and, 
“ Whosoever revileth father or mother shall be 
“ punished with death.” But ye affirm, If a 
man say to father or mother, ‘I devote what- 
‘ever of mine shall profit thee,’ he shall not 
afterwards honour, by his assistance, his father 
or his mother. Thus, by your tradition, ye 
annul the commandment of God. Hypocrites, 
well do ye suit the character which Isaiah gave 
of you, saying, “This people address me with 
“their mouth, and honour me with their lips, 
“ though their heart is estranged from me. ‘ But 
“in vain they worship me, while they teach 
“ institutions merely human.” 

Then having called the multitude, he said to 
them, Hear, and be instructed. It is not what 
goeth into the mouth which polluteth the man; 
but it is what proceedeth out of the mouth 
which polluteth the man. Thereupon his dis- 
ciples accosting him, said, Didst thou observe 
how the Pharisees, when they heard that say- 
ing, were scandalized? He answered, Every 
plant which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be extirpated. Let them alone. 
They are blind leaders of the blind; and if the 
blind lead the blind, both will fall into the 
ditch. Then Peter addressing him, said, Ex- 
plain to us that saying. Jesus answered, Are 
ye also still void of understanding ? Do ye not 
yet apprehend, that whatever entereth the 
mouth, passeth into the belly, and is thrown 
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out into the sink ? But that which proceedeth 
out of the mouth, issueth from the heart, and 
so polluteth the man. For out of the heart 
proceed malicious contrivances, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, 
calumnies. These are the things which pol- 
lute the man; but to eat with unwashen hands 
polluteth not the man. 


THEN Jesus withdrew into the confines of 
Tyre aud Sidon; and behold! a Canaanitish 
woman of these territories came to him, crying, 
Master, Son of David, have pity upon me; my 
daughter is grievously afflicted by a demon. 
But he gave her no answer. Then his disciples 
interposed, and intreated him, saying, Dismiss 
her, for she clamoureth after us. He answer- 
ing, said, My mission is only to the lost sheep 
of the stock of Israel. She, nevertheless, ad- 
vanced, and prostrating herself before him, said, 
O Master, help me! He replied, It is not seem- 
ly to take the children’s bread, and throw it to 
the dogs. True, Sir, returned she, yet even the 
dogs are allowed the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table. Then Jesus, answering, 
said to her, OQ woman! great is thy faith. Be 
it unto thee as thou desirest. And that instant 
her daughter was healed. 

Jesus having left that place, came nigh the sea 
of Galilee, and repaired to a mountain, where he 
sat down: and great multitudes flocked to him, 
bringing with them the lame, the blind, the dumb, 
the cripple, and several others [in distress,] 
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whom they laid at his feet; and he healed 
them: insomuch, that the people beheld, with 
admiration, the dumb speaking, the cripple 
sound, the lame walking, and the blind seeing ; 
and they glorified the God of Israel. 

Then Jesus called to ‘him his disciples, and 
said, I have compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause they have now attended me three days, 
and have nothing to eat: I will not dismiss 
them fasting, lest their strength fail by the 


way. His disciples answered, Whence can we 
get bread enough in this solitude to satisfy 


such a crowd? He asked them, How many 
loaves have ye? They said, Seven, and a few 
small fishes. Then commanding the people to 
lie down upon the ground, he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes, which, having given 
thanks, he divided and gave to his disciples, who 
distributed them among the people. When all 
had partaken, and were satisfied, they carried 
off seven maunds full of the fragments that re- 
mained. Now they that had eaten were four 
thousand men, beside women and children. 

Then having dismissed the multitude, he em- 
barked, and sailed to the coast of Magdala. 


XVI. Thither some Pharisees and Sadducees re- 


2 


3 


paired, who, to try him, desired that he would 
Show them a sign in the sky. He answering, 
said to them, In the evening ye say, ‘ It will 
‘be fair weather, for the sky is red;’ and in 
the morning, ‘ There will be a storm to-day, 
‘for the sky is red and lowering.’ Ye can 
judge aright of the appearance of the sky, but 
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cannot discern the signs of the times. An 
evil and adulterous race demandeth a sign, 
but no sign shall be given them, save the sign 
of the Prophet Jonah. Then leaving them, he 
departed. 

Now his disciples, before they came over, had 


6 forgotten to bring loaves with them. Jesus said 
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10 
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12 


to them, Take heed and beware of the leav- 


en of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 


Whereupon they said, reasoning among them- 
selves, This is because we have brought no 
loaves with us. Jesus percewing it, said to 
them, What do ye reason amongst yourselves, 
O ye distrustful ? That I speak thus, because 
ye have brought no loaves? Have ye no re- 
flection ? Or do ye not remember the five 
loaves among the five thousand, and how many 
baskets ye filled with the fragments; nor the 
seven loaves among the four thousand, and how 
many maunds ye filled ? How is it that ye do 
not understand that I spake not concerning 
bread, when I bade you beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees ? Then 
they understood that he cautioned them not 
against the leaven which the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees used in bread, but against their 
doctrines. 
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SECTION IX. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


AS Jesus was going to the district of Cesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, saying, Who 
do men say that the Son of Manis? They 
answered, Some say, ‘ John the Baptist,’ others, 
‘Elijah,’ others, ‘Jeremiah, or one of the 
‘Prophets.’ But who, returned he, say ye that 
Tam? Simon Peter answering, said, ‘Thou art 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God. Jesus 
replying, said to him, Happy art thou Simon 
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Barjona”; for flesh and blood hath not reveal-— 


ed this to thee, but my Father who is in 
heaven. I tell thee likewise, Thou art named 
Rock”; and on this rock I will build my 
church, over which the gates of hades shall not 
prevail. Moreover I will give thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: whatever thou shalt 
bind upon the earth, shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatever thou shalt loose upon the earth, 
shall be loosedin heaven. Then he forbade his 
disciples to tell any man that he 1s the Messiah. 

from that time Jesus began to discover to his 
disciples, that he must go to Jerusalem, and 
there suffer much from the elders, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and that 


20 Syr. son of Jonas. 
21 So Peter in Greek, and Cephas in “Syr. signify. 
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he must be raised the third day. On which 
Peter tuking him aside, reproved him, saying, 
God forbid, Master, this shall not befal thee. 
But he turning said to Peter, Get thee hence, 
adversary, thou art an obstacle in my way, for 
thou relishest not the things of God, but the 
things of men. 

Then said Jesus to his disciples, If any man 
will come under my guidance, let him renounce 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me. 
For whosoever would save his life, shall lose 
it; and whosoever will lose his hfe for my 
sake, shall find it. What is a man profited, if 
he should gam the whole world, with the for- 
feit of his life? or what will a man not give in 
ransom for his life? For the Son of Man, vest- 
ed with his Father’s glory, shall come here- 
after with his angels, and recompense every 
one according to his actions. Verily I say 
unto you, Some of those who are present, shall 
not taste death, until they see the Son of Man 
enter upon his reign. 


XVI. AMTER siz days Jesus took Peter, and 


James, and John brother of James, apart to the 


2 top of a high mountain, and was transfigured 


wn their presence. fis face shownas the sun; 
and his rawnent became white as the light. 


3 And presently appeared to them Moses and 
4 Elijah conversing with him. Peter upon this 


addressing Jesus, said, Master, it is good for 
us to stay here; let us make here, if thou wilt, 
three booths, one for thee, and one for Moses, 
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and one for Ehjah. While he was speaking, 
behold! a bright cloud covered them, and out 
of the cloud came a voice which said, ‘This is 
my beloved Son in whom I delight, hear him. 
The disciples hearing this, fell upon their faces, 
and were greatly frightened. But Jesus came 
and touched them, saying, Arise; be not afraid 
Then lifting up their eyes, they saw none but 
Jesus. 

4s they went down from the mountain, Jesus 
commanded them, saying, Tell nobody what ye 
have seen, until the Son of Man be risen froin 
the dead. Then the disciples asked him, say- 
ing, Why say the Scribes that Elijah must 
come first? Jesus answering, said to them, 'To 
consummate the whole, Elijah indeed must 
come first. But J tell you, Elijah is come al- 
ready, though they did not acknowledge him, 
but have treated them as they pleased. ‘Thus 
they will treat the Son of Man also. Then the 
disciples understood that he spake concerning 
John the Baptist. 

When they were come to the multitude, a 
man came to him, who kneeling, said, Sir, have 
pity on my son; for he is grievously distress- 
ed with lunacy; often he falleth into the fire, 
and often into the water, and I presented him 


_to thy disciples; but they could not cure him. 
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18 


Jesus answering, said, O unbelieving and per- 
verse race! How long shall I be with you? 
How long shall I suffer you? Bring him hither 
tome. Then Jesus rebuked the demon, and he 
came out: and the lad was tmstantly cured. 
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Hereupon the disciples came to him privately, 
saying, Why could we not expel this demon? 
Jesus answered, Because of your unbelief; for 
verily I say unto you, if ye had faith, though 
but as a grain of mustard seed, ye might say to 
this mountain, Remove to yonder place, and it 
would remove: yea nothing would be impossi- 
ble to you. This kind however, is not dis- 
possessed, unless by prayer and fasting. 

While they remained in Galilee, Jesus said to 
them, ‘The Son of Man is to be delivered up 
to men who will kill him: but the third day he 
shall be raised again. And they were grieved 
exceedingly. 

When they were come to Capernaum, the col- 
lectors came and asked Peter, Doth not your 
teacher pay the didrachma”? He said, Yes. 
Being come into the house, before he spoke, 
Jesus said to him, What is thy opinion, Simon ? 
From whom do the kings of the earth exact 
tribute or custom? From their own sons, or 
from others? Peter answered, From others. 
Jesus replied, 'The sons then are exempted. 
Nevertheless, lest we should give then of- 
fence, go to the sea and throw a line, draw out 
the first fish that is hooked, and, having opened 
its mouth, thou shalt find a stater®’, take that 
and give it them for me and thee. 


XVIII. dt that time the disciples came to Jesus 


inquiring, Who shall be the greatest in the 


2 reign of heaven? Jesus calling to him a child, 
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3 placed him in the midst of them, and said, Veri- 


ly I say unto you, unless ye be changed, and 
become as children, ye shall never enter the 


4 kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, 
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10 
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shall become humble like this child, shall be 
the greatest in the reign of heaven. Nay, who- 
soever receiveth one such child, in my name, 
receiveth me ; but whosoever shall insnare any 
of these little ones who believe in me, it were 
better for him that an upper millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were sunk 
in the ocean. 

Woe unto the world because of snares ; 
snares indeed there must be; nevertheless woe 
to the insnarer. Wherefore, if thy hand or 
thy foot insnare thee, cut it off and throw it 
away; it is better for thee to enter lame or 
maimed into life, than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into the everlasting fire. And 
if thine eye insnare thee, pluck it out and 
throw it away; it is better for thee to enter 
one-eyed into life, than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell-fire. Beware of contemning any 
of these little ones; for I assure you that in 
heaven their angels continually behold the 
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face of my heavenly Father: and the Son of au. 19; 2¢. 


Man is come to recover the lost. What think 
ye 2 Ifa man have a hundred sheep, and one 
of them have strayed, will he not leave the 
ninety-nine upon the mountains, and go in 
quest of the stray ? And if he happen to find it, 
verily I say unto you, he deriveth greater joy 
from it than from the ninety-nine which went 
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not astray. Thus it is not the will of your 
Father in heaven that any of these little ones 
should be lost. 

Wherefore, if thy brother trespass against 
thee, go and expostulate with him, when thou 
and he are alone together. If he hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother: but if be will 
not hear, take one or two along with thee, that 
by the testimony of two or three witnesses 
every thing may be ascertained If he despise 
them, acquaint the congregation with it; and if 
he despise the congregation also, let him be 
to thee as a pagan or a publican. Verily I say 
unto you; whatsoever ye shall bind upon the 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever ye shall loose upon the earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven. 

Again, I say unto you, whatever two of -you 
upon the earth, shall agree to ask, shall be 
granted them by my Father who is in heaven. 
For wheresoever two or three are assembled 
in my name, [ am in the midst of them. 

Then Peter appreaching, said unto him, Mas- 
ter, if my brother repeatedly trespass against 
me; how often must I forgive him? Must I 
seven times ? Jesus answered, I say unto thee, 
Not seven times, but seventy times seven times. 

in this the administration of heaven resem- 
bleth that of a king, who determined to settle 
accounts with his servants. Having begun to 
reckon, one was brought who owed him ten 
thousand talents*. But that servant not hav- 
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ing wherewith to pay; his master, to obtain 
payment, commanded that he and his wife and 
children, and all that he had, should be sold. 
Then the servant throwing himself prostrate 
before his master, cried, ‘ ‘Have patience with 
‘me, my-lord, and I will pay the whole” And 
luis master had compassion upon him, and dis- 
missed him, remitting the debt. But this ser- 
vant, as he went out, meeting one of his fellow- 
servants, who owed him a hundred denarii* 
seized him by the throat, saying, ‘ Pay me what 


20 ‘ thou owest” His fellow-servant threw him- 


30 
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33 
34 


35 


self at his feet, and besought him, saying, 
‘ Have patience with me, and I will pay thee.’ 
And he would not, but instantly caused him to 


be imprisoned, until he should discharge the’ 


debt. His fellow-servants seeing this, were 
deeply affected, and went, and safomemsl their 
master of all that had passed. ‘Then his mas- 
ter, having given orders to call him, said to 
him, ‘ Thou, wicked servant: all that debt I 
‘forgave thee, because thou besoughtest me. 
‘ Qughtest not thou to have shewn such pity to 
thy fellow-servant, as I shewed to thee 2 So 
his master, being provoked, delivered him to 
the jailors, to remain in their hands, until he 
should clear the debt. Thus will my celestial 
Father treat every one of you who forgiveth 
not from his heart the faults of his brother. 
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SECTION X. 


THE REICH MAN’S APPLICATION. 


Mar.i0; 1. ALX. WHEN Jesus had ended this discourse, he 
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left Galilee, and came into the confines of Ju- 


dea upon the Jordan, whither great multitudes 


followed him, and he healed their sick. 


3 


Then some Pharisees came to him, and trying 
him, asked, Can a man lawfully, upon every 


4 pretence, divorce his wife ? He answered, Have 


10 


ye not read, that at the beginning, when the 
Creator made man, he formed a male anda 
female, and said, “ For this cause a man shall 
“leave father and mother, and adhere to his 
“ wife, and they two shall be one flesh.” 
Wherefore they are no longer two, but one 
flesh. What then God hath conjoined, let not 
man separate. They replied, Why then did 
Moses command to give a writing of divorce- 
ment, and dismiss her? He answered, Moses 
indeed, because of your untractable disposition, 
permitted you to divorce your wives, but it 
was not so from the beginning. Therefore I 
say unto you, Whoever divorceth his wife, ex- 
cept for whoredom, and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and whoever marrieth the 
woman divorced, committeth adultery. His 
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disciples said to him, if such be the condition 
of the husband, it is better to live unmarried. 
He answered, ‘They alone are capable of living 
thus, on whom the power is conferred. For 
some are eunuchs from their birth; others 
have been made eunuchs by men; and others, 
for the sake of the kingdom of heaven, have 
made themselves eunuchs. Let him act this 
part who can act it. 

Then children were presented to him, that he 
might lay his hands upon them, and pray { for 
them ;| but the disciples reproved [those who 
brought\| them. Jesus said, Let the children 
alone, and hinder them not from coming unto 
me; for of’ such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And having laid his hands on them, he departed 
thence. 

Afterwards, one approaching, said to hiin, 
Good Teacher, what good must I do to obtain 
eternal life? He answered, Whiy callest thou 
me good? God alone is good. If thou wouldst 
enter into that life, keep the commandments. 
He said unto him, Which? Jesus answered, 
“ "Thou shalt not comimit murder. ‘Thou shalt 
“not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. 
“ Thou shalt not give false testimony. Honour 
“ thy father and mother; and love thy neigh- 
“ bour as thyself.” The young man replied, All 
these I have observed from my childhood. 
Wherem am [ still deficient? Jesus answered, 
If thou wouldst be perfect, go sell thy estate, 
and give the price to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; then come and fol- 
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low me. The young man hearing this, went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 

Whereupon Jesus said ‘to his disciples, Veri- 
ly I say unto you, it is difficult for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven: I say further, 
it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God. His disciples, who heard this 
with amazement, said, Who then can be saved ? 
Jesus, looking at them, answered, With men this 
is impossible, but with God every thing 1s pos- 
sible. 

Then Peter replying, said, As for us, we 
have forsaken all, and followed thee; what 
then shall be our reward? Jesus answered, 
Verily I say unto you, that at the renovation, 
when the Son of Man shall be seated on his 
glorious throne, ye my followers, sitting also 
upon twelve thrones, shall judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And whosoever shall have- 
forsaken, on my account, houses, or brothers, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, shall receive a hundred-fold, and 
inherit eternal life. 

But many shall be first that are last, and last 


XX. that are first. For the administration of 


2 


3 


heaven will resemble the conduct of a house- 
holder, who went out early in the morning to 
hire labourers for his vineyard. Having agreed 
with some for a denarius** a day, he sent them 
into his vineyard. About the third hour” he 


26 About sevenpence halfpenny. 27 Nine o’clock morning. 
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went out, and seeing others unemployed in the 
market-place, said to them, Go ye likewise 
into my vineyard, and I will give you what is 
reasonable. Accordingly they went. Again, 
about the sixth hour*’, and about the ninth”, 
he went out and did the same. Lastly, about 
the eleventh hour”, he went out, and finding 
others unemployed, said to them, ‘ Why stand 
‘ye all the day here doing nothing? They 
answered, ‘ Because nobody hath hired us.’ 
He said to them, ‘Go ye also into my vine- 
‘ yard, and ye shall receive what is reasonable.’ 
When it was night, the proprietor of the vine- 
yard said to his steward, ‘ Call the labourers, 
‘and pay them their wages, beginning with the 
‘last, and ending with the first.’ Then they 
who had been hired at the eleventh hour came, 
and received each a denarius. When the first 
came, they imagined they should get more; 


| but they got only a denarius a-piece. Upon 


receiving it, they murmured against the house- 
holder, saying, ‘ These last have worked but 
‘one hour ; yet thou hast made them equal to 
‘us who have borne the burden and the heat 
‘of the day.’ He answering said to one of 
them, ‘ Friend, I do thee no injury. Didst not 
‘thou agree with me for a denarius? Take 
‘what is thine, and depart. It is my will to 
‘give to this last as much as to thee. And 


‘may not I do what I will with mine own? 


28 Noon. 23 Three o’clock afternoon. 
30 Five o’clock afternoon. 
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ch. 22; 14. 16 ‘Ts thine eye evil, because I am good” Thus 
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the Jast shall be first, and the first last ; for 
there are many called, but few chosen. 


SECTION XI. 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEDI. 


WHEN Jesus was on the road to Jerusalem, 
he took the twelve disciples aside, and said to 
them, We are now going to Jerusalem, where 
the Son of Man shall be delivered to the chief 
priests and the scribes, who will condemn him 
to die, and consign him to the Gentiles, to be 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified: but the 
third day he shall rise again. 

Then the mother of Zebedee’s children came 
to him with her sons, and, prostrating herself, 
intreated he would grant the request she had to 
make. He said to her, What wouldst thou ? 
She answered, That, in thy reign, one of these 
my two sons may sit at thy right hand, the 
other at thy left. Jesus replying, said, Ye 
know not what ye ask. Can ye drink such a 
cup as J must drink; or undergo an immer- 
sion like that which I must undergo? They 
said unto him, We can. He answered, Ye 
shall indeed drink such a cup, and undergo an 
immersion like that which I must undergo. 
But to sit at my right hand and at my left I 
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cannot give, unless to those for whom it is 
prepared by my Father. 

The ten hearing this were full of indignation 
against the two brothers ; but Jesus calling 
them to him, said, Ye know that the princes of 
the nations domineer over them, and the great 
exercise their authority upon them. It must 
not be so amongst you: on the contrary, who- 
soever would become great amongst you, let 
him be your servant ; and whosoever would be 
chief amongst you, let him be your slave: even 
as the Son of Man came not to be served, but 
to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

As they left Jericho, followed by a great 
multitude, two blind men, who sat by the way- 
side, hearing that Jesus passed by, cried, say- 
ing, Master, Son of David, have pity upon us. 
The multitude charged them to be silent : but 
they cried the louder, saying, Master, Son of 
David, have pity upon us. Then Jesus stop- 
ping called them, and said, What do ye want 
me to do for you? They answered, Sir, to 


34,make us see. Jesus had compassion, and 


touched their eyes. Immediately they received 
sight, and followed him. 


XXI. When they were nigh Jerusalem, being come 


to Bethphage, near the Mount of Olives, Jesus 


2 sent two of his disciples, saying, Go to the 


village opposite to you, where ye will find an 
ass tied, and her colt with her; loose them and 


3 bring them hither. If any man say aught unto 


you, sav, ‘ The Master wanteth them,’ and he 
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4 will send them directly. Now all this was 
done that the words of the Prophet might be 
Isa.62; 11. 5 fulfilled, “ Say to the daughter of Zion, Be- 
Aaa ‘ay “ hold thy King cometh to thee lowly, riding on 
“an ass, even the colt of a labouring beast.” 
6 Accordingly the disciples went, and having done 
7 as Jesus had commanded them, brought the ass 
and the colt, and covering them with their man- 
8 tles, made him ride. Now the greater part 
spread their mantles in the way ; others lopped 
branches off the trees, and strowed them in the 
9 way, while the crowd that went before and that 
Ps.118;25 followed, shouted, saying, Hosanna™ to the 
Son of David; blessed be he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord®. Hosanna in the 
10 highest heaven. When he entered Jerusalem, 
the whole city was in an uproar, every body 
11 asking, Who is this? The crowd answered, 
It is Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth in Gal- 

ilee. 

~Jo.2;14 12 - Then Jesus went into the temple of God, and 
Le y9.'45. rove thence all who sold and who bought in the 
temple, and overturned the tables of the money- 
changers, and the stalls of those who sold doves, 
is. 56; 7. 13 and said to them, It is written, “ My house 
» °°"; “ shall be called a house of prayer, and ye have 
14 “ made it a den of robbers.” Then the blind 
and the lame came to him in the temple, and he 
Lu. 19; 38° 15 healed them. But the chief priests and the 
‘—s scribes, seeing the wonders which he performed, 
and the boys crying in the temple, Hosanna to 
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the Son of David, said to him with indignation, 
Hearest thou what these say ? Jesus answered, 
Yes. Have ye never read, “ From the mouth 
“of infants and sucklings thou has procured 
“praise.” Thereupon leaving them he went out 
of the city to Bethany, where he remained that 
night. 

Returning to the city in the morning he was 


hungry, and seeing a single fig-tree by the road, 


he went to it; but finding only leaves on it, 
said, Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward. 
And the fig-tree withered forthwith. When the 
disciples saw it, they said with astonishment, 
How soon is the fig-tree withered! Jesus an- 
swered, Verily I say unto you, if ye have an 
unshaken faith, ye may not only do as much as 
is done to the fig-tree, but even if ye should 
say to this mountain, ‘ Be lifted and thrown into 
‘the sea,’ it shall be done. Moreover ye shall 
obtain whatsoever ye shall with faith pray for. 

Being come into the temple, the chief priests 
and the elders of the people came near, as he 
was teaching, and said, By what authority dost 
thou these things ? and who empowered thee ? 


24 Jesus answering, said to them,.1 also have a 


29 


question to propose, which if ye answer me, 
I will tell you by what authority I do these 
things. Whence had John authority to bap- 
tize ? From heaven; or from men ? Then they 
reasoned thus within themselves, ‘If we say, 
‘ From heaven, he will retort, Why then did ye 


26 ‘ not believe him? And if we say, From men, 


‘we dread the multitude, anongst whom John is 
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‘unwersally accounted a prophet. They there- 

27 fore answered him, We cannot tell. Jesus re- 
plied, Neither tell I you by what authority I 
do these things. 

28 But what think ye of this ? A man had two 

29 sons, and addressing his elder son, said, ‘ Son, 
‘go work to-day in my vineyard.’ He answer- 
ed, ‘I will not,’ but afterwards repented and 

30 went. Then addressing the younger, he bade 
him likewise. He answered, ‘Immediately, 

31 ‘ Sir” but went not. Now, which of the two 

-obeyed his father? They said, The first, 
Jesus replied, Verily I say unto you, even the 
publicans and the harlots show you the way 

32 into the kingdom of God. For John came to 
you in the way of sanctity, and ye believed 
him not ; but the publicans and harlots believ- 
ed him: yet ye who saw this, did not after- 
wards repent and believe him. 

33. Hear another parable: A certain landlord 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round, and 
digged a wine-press in it, and built a tower ; 

34 and having farmed it out, went abroad. When 
the vintage approached, he sent his servants to 

35 the husbandmen, to receive the fruits. But 
they seized his servants, beat one, drove away 

36 with stones another, and killed another. Again, 
he sent other servants more respectable ; but 

37 they received the same treatment. Finally, he 
sent his son to them; for he said,‘ They will 

38 ‘reverence my son.” But when the husband- 
men saw the son, they said among themselves, 
‘This is the heir, come, let us kill him, and 
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22, 
‘keep possession of his inheritance.” Then 
they seized him, thrust him out of the vine- 
yard, and killed him. When, therefore, the 
proprietor of the vineyard cometh, what will 
he do to those husbandmen? They answered, 
He will put those wretches to a wretched 
death, and will Jet the vineyard to others who 
will render him the fruits in the season. 

Jesus replied, Did ye never read m the 
Scriptures, “A stone which the builders re- 
“ jected, is made the head of the corner. This 
“the Lord*® hath effected, and we behold it 
“ with admiration.” Know, therefore, that the 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given toa nation who will produce the fruits 
thereof. For whosoever shall fall on this 
stone, shall be bruised; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will crush him to pieces. 

The chief priests and the Pharisees hearing 
his parables, perceived that he spoke of them ; 
but though they wished to lay hold on him, they 
were afraid of the populace, who reckoned him 
a Prophet. 


XXILE Jesus continuing to discourse to them in 
2 parables, said, ‘The administration of heaven 


3 


A 


resembleth the conduct of a king, who having 
made a marriage-feast for his son, sent his ser- 
vants, to call them who had been invited; but 
they would not come. Then he sent other 
servanis, saying, ‘Tell those who are invited, 
‘T have prepared my feast, mv buliccks and 
‘fatlings are slain, and all is ready, come to the 
33 Jehovah. 
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9 ‘marriage.’ But they turned away with indif- 
ference, one to his farm, another to his mer- 
6 chandize. And the rest seizing his servants, 
7 abused and killed them. When the king heard 
this, bemg enraged, he sent his soldiers, de- 
stroyed those murderers, and burnt their city. 
8 Thenhe said to his servants, ‘The entertainment 
‘is ready; but they who were invited were not 
9 ‘worthy: go, therefore, into the public roads, 
‘and all that ye find, invite to the marriage.’ 
10 Accordingly they went into the highways, and 
assembled all that they found, good and bad, 
so that the hall was furnished with guests. 
11 When the king came in to see the guests, ob- 
serving one who had not on a wedding-garment, 
12 he said to him, ‘ Friend, how camest thou hith- 
‘er, without a wedding-garment ?? And he was 
13 speechless. Then the king said to the attend- 
ants, ‘Bind him hand and foot, and thrust him 
‘out into darkness, where will be weeping and 
ch. 20; 16. 14 ‘gnashing of teeth ;’ for there are many called, 

but few chosen. 


SECTION XI. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE PHARISEES. 


Mar.12;13 15 THEN the Pharisees retired, and having 
ee consulted how they might entrap him in his 
16 words, sent to him some of their disciples, and 

some Herodians**, who being instructed by 


34 Purtizans of Herod. 
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them, said, Rabbi, we know that thou art sin- 
cere, and faithfully teachest the way of God, 
without any partiality, for thou respectest not 
the person of men. Tell us, therefore, thy 
opinion: Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, 
or not? Jesus perceiving their malice, said, 
Dissemblers, why would ye entangle me? 
Shew me the tribute money. nd they reach- 
ed him a denarius**. He asked them, Whose 
image and inscription is this? They answered, 
Cesar’s. He replied, Render, then, to Cesar 
that which is Cesar’s, and to God that which is 
God’s. And admiring his answer, they left him 
and went away. 

The same day came Sadducees to him, who 
say that there 1s no future life, and thus ad- 
dressed him, Rabbi, Moses hath said, ‘If one 
‘die, and have no children, his brother shall 
‘marry his widow, and raise issue to the de- 
‘ceased.’ Now there lived among us seven 
brothers; the eldest married and died without 
issue, leaving his wife to his brother. Thus 
also the second, and the third, and so to the 


‘seventh. Last of all the woman died also. 


Now, at the resurrection, whose wife shall she 
be of the seven; for they all married her? Je- 
sus answering, said unto them, Ye err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God: 
for in that state, they neither marry, nor give in 
marriage ; they resemble God’s heavenly mes- 
sengers. But as to the revival of the dead, 


$5 A Roman coin, value sevenpence halfpenny. 
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have ye not read what God declared to you, 
saying, “lam the God of Abraham, and the 
“ God of isaac, and the God of Jacob.” God 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living. 
Now the people who heard this were amazed at 
his doctrine. 

Meantime, the Pharisees hearing that he had 
silenced the Sadducees, flocked about him. 
Then one of them, a lawyer, trying him, pro- 


36 posed this question, Rabbi, which is the great- 
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38° 
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42 
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est commandment in the law ? Jesus answered, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord * thy God with all 
“thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
“thy mind.” This is the first and greatest com- 
mandment. The second is like it, “ Thou 
“ shalt. love thy neighbour as thyself’ On 
these two commandments the whole law and 
the Prophets depend. 

While the Pharisees were assembled, Jesus 
asked them, saying, What think ye of the Mes- 
siah ? Whose Son should he be? They answer- 
ed, David’s. He replied, How then doth David, 
speaking by inspiration, call him his Lord? 
“The Lord®’,” saith he, “said to my Lord, Sit 
“at my right hand, until I make thy foes thy 
“ footstool.” If the Messiah were David's 
Son, would David cal] him his Lord? Yo this 
none of them could answer ; and from that day 
nobody presumed to try him with questions. 


XXIV. Then Jesus addressed the people and his 


2 


disciples, saying, The Scribes and the Phari- 


36 Jehovah. 4 37 Jehovah. 
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a 


ce at 


13 


14 


sees sit in Moses’ chair; therefore observe and 
do whatsoever they enjoin you; nevertheless 
follow not their example; for they say, and do 
not. Heavy and intolerable burdens they pre- 
pare for other men’s shoulders, burdens which 
they themselves will not put a finger to. 
But whatever they do, they do to be observed 
by men. For this they wear .broader phylac- 
teries * than others, and larger tufts on their 
mantles; and .affect the uppermost places at 
entertainments, and the principal seats in the 
synagogues, and to be saluted in public places ; 
and to hear men addressing them, cry, ‘ Rabbi, 
‘Rabbi.’ But as for you, assume not the title 
of Rabbi; for ye have only one teacher, the 
Messiah: and style no man upon the earth 
your father, for he alone is your father who is 


Lu. 11; 
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46. 


Acts,15; 10. 


Nu. 15; 


38. 
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Mar. 12; 38> 


Lu. 11 


and 20; 


in heaven; and all ye are brethren. Neither 


assume the title of leaders, for ye have only 
one leader, the Messiah. The greatest of you, 
on the contrary, shall be your servant; for who- 
soever will exalt himself, shall be humbled; 
and whosoever will humble himself, shall be 
exalted. 

But woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites, because you shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men; and will neither enter 
yourselves, nor permit others that would, to 
enter. 
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crites, because ye devour the families of 
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widows ; nay, and use long prayers for a_dis- 


guise. This will but aggravate your punish- 


ment. 

Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye traverse sea and land to 
make one proselyte *; and when he is_gained, 
ye make him a son of hell soul more than 
yourselves. 

Woe unto you, blind guides, who say, ‘To 
‘ swear by the temple bindeth not, but to swear 
‘by the gold of the temple i is binding.” Fool- 
ish and blind! which is more sacred, the gold, 
or the temple that consecrateth the gold? and, 
‘To swear by the altar bindeth not; but to 
‘swear by the offering that is upon it is bind- 
‘ing’ Foolish and blind! which is more sa- 
cred, the offering, or the altar that consecrateth 
the offering? Whoever, therefore, sweareth by 
the altar, sweareth by it, and by every thing 
thereon. And whoever sweareth by the tem- 
ple, sweareth by it, and by Him who dwelleth 
therein; and whoever sweareth by heaven, 
sweareth by the throne of God, and by Him 
who sitteth thereon. 

Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye pay the tithe of mint, dill, 
and cummin, and omit the more important arti- 
cles of the law, justice, humanity and fidelity. 
These ye ought to have practised, without 
omitting those. Blind guides! who strain 
your liquor, to avoid swallowing agnat; yet 


swallow a camel: 


39 A convert to Judaism. 
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Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye cleanse the outside of those 
cups and platters, which within are laden with 
rapine and iniquity. Blind Pharisee, begin 
with cleansing the inside of the cup, and of the 
platter, if ye would make even the outside clean. 

Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye resemble whitened sepul- 
chres, which without indeed are beautiful, but 
within are full of corruption, and of dead men’s 
bones. Thus ye also outwardly appear right- 
eous to men; but are imwardly fraught with 


subtilty and injustice. 


Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye build the sepulchres of the 
Prophets, and adorn the monuments of the 
righteous, and say, ‘ Had we lived in the days 
‘of our fathers, we would not have been their 
‘ accomplices in the slaughter of the Prophets.’ 
Thus ye testify against yourselves, that ye are 
the sons of those who murdered the Prophets. 
Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers. 
Ah! serpents! offspring of vipers! How can 
ye escape the punishment of hell ? 

Therefore, I send you Prophets, and wise 
men, and Scribes. Some of them ye will kill 
and crucify; others ye will scourge in your 
synagogues, and banish from city to city; so 
that all the innocent blood shed upon the earth 
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shall be charged upon you, from the blood of Gen. 4; s. 


righteous Abel, to the blood of Zechariah son 
of Barachiah, whom ye slew between the altar 
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and the sanctuary. Verily I say unto you, all 
shall be charged upon this generation. 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! that killest the 
Prophets, and stonest them whom God sendeth 
to thee ; how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings! but ye would not. 


Quickly shall your habitation be transformed 


into a desert: for know that ye shall not hence- 
forth see me, until ye say, ‘Blessed be he who 
‘ cometh in the name of the Lord ™®. : 


SECTION XIII. 


TNME PROPHECY ON MOUNT OLIVET. 


Mar. 13; 1+ XXIV. AS Jesus walked out of the temple, his dis- 


Lu. 21; 5 
Lu. 19; 44. 


2 
Mar. 13%°3* oy 


Lu. 21; % 


4 


ciples came and made him observe the buildings 
of it. Jesus said to them, All this ye see; 
verily I say unto you, one stone shall not be 
left here upon another. All shall be razed. 

As he sat upon the Mount of Olives, his dis- 
ciples accosted him privately, saying, Tell us, 
when will this happen? and what will be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the conclusion of 
this state ? Jesus answering, said to them;'Take 
heed that no man seduce you: for many 


40 Jehovah. 
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will assume my character, saying, ‘1 am the 
‘Messiah, and will seduce many. Nay, ye 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars; but 
take care that ye be not alarmed : for all these 
things must happen; but the end is not yet. 
For nation will arise against nation; and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be 
famines and pestilences, and earthquakes in 
suudry places. Yet these are but the prelude 
of woes. For they will consign you to tor- 
ments and to death, and ye shall be hated by 
all nations on my account. Then many will 
be ensnared, and will betray their fellows, and 
hate them. And many false prophets will 
arise, who will seduce many. And _ because 
vice will abound, the love of the greater num- 
ber will cool. But the man who persevereth 


Mar. 13; 8. 
Lu. 21; 10. 
ch. 10; 17. 
Jo. 16; 2. 


to the end shall be saved. And this good tid- - 


ings of the reign shall be published through 
all the world, for the information of all nations. 
And then shall come the end. 

When, therefore, ye shall see, on holy 
ground, the desolating abomination foretold by 
the Prophet Daniel, (Reader attend !) then let 
those in Judea flee to the mountains; let not 
him who shall be upon the house-top, come 
down to_carry things out of his house; and let 
not him who shall be in the field, return to take 
his mantle. But woe unto the women with 
child, and unto them that give suck in those 
days. Pray therefore that your flight happen 
not in the winter, nor on the Sabbath ; because 
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there shall be then so great tribulation, as hath 
not been since the beginning of the world until 
now, nor shall be ever after. For if the time 
were protracted, no soul could survive; but for 
the sake of the elect, the time shall be. short. 

If any shall say to you then, ‘ Lo! the Mes- 
‘ siah is here, or he is there,’ believe it not : for 
false Messiahs and false prophets will arise, 
who will perform great wonders and prodigies, 
so as to seduce, if possible, the elect themselves. 
Remember I have warned you. Wherefore, if 
they cry, ‘ He is in the desert, go not out; ‘he 
‘is in the closet,’ believe it not. For the com- 
ing of the Son of Man shall be like the light- 
ning, which breaking forth from the east, shin- 
eth even unto the west. For wheresoever the 
carcase is, the eagles will be gathered together. 

Immediately after those days of affliction, 
the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall 
withhold her light; and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the heavenly powers shall be 
shaken. Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven; and all the tribes of 
the land shall mourn, when they shall see the 
Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with great majesty and power. And he will 
send his messengers with a Jloud-sounding 
trumpet, who shall assemble his elect from 
the four quarters of the earth, and from one 
extremity of the world to the other. 

Learn now a similitude from the fig-tree. 
When its branches become tender, and put 
forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh. In 
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like manner, when ye shall see all these things ; 

34 know that-he is near, even at the door. Veri- 
ly I say unto you, this generation shall not 

35 pass until all these things happen. Heaven and 
earth shall fail; but my words shall never fail. 

36 But of that day and that hour knoweth none 
but my Father, no not the heavenly messengers. 

37. Now that which happened in Noah’s time, 
will also happen at the coming of the Son of 
38 Man. For as in the days before the flood, 
even to that day that Noah entered the ark, 
they were eating and drinking and marrying, 

39 and suspected nothing, until the flood came 
_ and swept them all away: so shall it also be 
40 at the coming of the Son of Man. Two men 


shall be in the field; one shall be taken, and 


41 one shall escape. Two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill; one shall be taken, and one 
shall escape. 

42 Watch, therefore, since ye know not at what 

43 hour your Master will come. Ye are sure that 
if the householder knew at what time of the 
night the thief would come, he would watch, and 

44 not suffer him to break into his house. Be ye 
therefore always prepared; because the Son 
of Man will come at an hour when ye are not 
expecting him. 

45 Who now is the discreet and faithful servant, 
whom his master hath set over his household, 
to dispense to them regularly their. allowance ? 

46 Happy that servant, if his master, at his return, 

47 shall find him so employed. Verily I say unto 
you, he will entrust him with the management 
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of all his estate. But as to the vicious servant, 
who shall say within himself ‘ My Master de- 
‘ferreth his return, and shall beat his fellow- 
servants, and feast and carouse with drunkards; 
the master of that servant will come on a day 
when he is not expecting him, and at an hour 
he is not apprized of, and having discarded 
him, will assign him his portion with the per- 
fidious. Weeping and gnashing of teeth shall 
be there. 


XXV. Then may the kingdom of heaven be com- 
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pared to ten virgins, who went out with their 
lamps to meet the bridegroom. Of these five 
were prudent, and five foolish. The foolish 
took their lamps, but carried no oil with them. 
But the prudent, beside their lamps, carried oil 
in their vessels. While the bridegroom tarried, 
they all became drowsy and fell asleep. And 
at midnight a cry was raised: ‘The bride- 
‘ groom is coming, go out and meet him.’ Then 
all the virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 
And the foolish said to the prudent, ‘ Give us 
‘of your oil; for our lamps are going out.’ 
But the prudent answered, saying, ‘ Lest there 
‘be not enough for us and you; go rather to 
‘them who sell, and buy for yourselves.’ 
While they went to buy, the bridegroom came, 
and those who were ready, went in with him to 
the marriage, and the door was shut. After- 
wards came also the other virgins, saying, 
‘ Master, master, open unto us.’ He answered, 
‘Verily J say unto you, I know you not.’ 
Watch, therefore, because ye know neither the 
day nor the hour. 
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For the Son of Man is like one who, intend- 
ing to travel, called his servants, and commit- 
ted to them his stock; to one he gave five 
talents*’, to another two, and to another one ; 
to each according to his respective ability, and 
immediately set out. ‘Then he who had re- 
ceived the five talents, went and traded with 
them, and gained other five. Likewise he who 
had received two, gained other two. Whereas 
he who had received but one, digged a hole in 
the ground, and hid his master’s money. Aftera 
7 time, their master returned and reckoned 
with them. Then he who had received the five 
talents, came and presented other five, saying, 
‘ Sir, thou deliveredst to me five talents : here 
‘ they are, and other five which I have gained.’ 
His master answered, ‘ Well done, good and 
‘faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a 
‘small matter, | will give thee a more import- 
‘ant trust. Partake thou in thy master’s joy.’ 
He also who had received the two talents ad- 
vancing, said, ‘ Sir, thou deliveredst to me two 
‘talents. Here they are, and other two which 
‘T have gained.’ His master answered, ‘ Well 
‘done, good and faithful servant, thou hast 
‘been faithful in a small matter, I will give 
‘thee a more important trust. Partake thou 
‘in thy master’s joy.’ Then came he also who 


had received the single talent, and said, ‘ Sir, 


‘IT know that thou art a severe man, reaping 


4t A talent thought to be equal to 187]. 10s. sterling. 
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‘where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
‘where thou hast not scattered ; being there- 
‘ fore afraid, I hid thy talent under ground; but 
‘now I restore thee thine own.’ His master 
answering, said unto him, ‘ Malignant and 
‘slothful servant, didst thou know that I reap 
‘where I have not sown, and gather where I 
‘have not scattered ? Shouldst thou not, then, 
‘have given my money to the bankers, that, at 
‘my return, | might have received it with in- 
‘terest ? Take from him, therefore, the talent, 
‘and give it to him who hath ten: for to every 
‘one that hath, more shall be given, and he 
‘shall abound; but from him that hath not, 
‘ even that which he hath shall be taken. And 
‘thrust out this unprofitable servant into dark- . 
‘ness, where shall be weeping and gnashing of 
‘ teeth.’ 

Now when the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory, accompanied by all the holy angels, 


.and shall be seated upon his glorious throne ; 


then shall all the nations be assembled before 
him; and out of them he will separate the 
good from the bad, as a shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats. The sheep he will 
set at his right hand, and the goats at his left. 

Then will the king say to those at his right 
hand, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
‘the kingdom prepared for you from the for- ° 
‘mation of the world; for I was hungry, and 
‘ye gave me food ; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
‘me drink; I was a stranger, and ye lodged 
‘me; I was naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
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‘sick, and ye assisted me; I was in prison, 
‘and ye visited me.’ Then the righteous will 
answer him, saying, ‘ Lord, when did we see 
‘thee hungry, and fed thee; or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink ? When did we see thee a 
‘stranger, and lodged thee; or naked, and 
‘clothed thee ? When did we see thee sick, 
‘or in prison, and visited thee? The king 
will reply to them, ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
‘that imasmuch as ye have done this to any 
‘the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
‘it unto me.’ 

Then he will say to those at his left hand, 
‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal 
‘fire, prepared for the devil and his angels; 


2 ‘for I was hungry, but ye gave me no food; I 


‘was thirsty, but ye gave no drink; I was a 
‘stranger, but ye did not lodge me; naked, 
‘but ye did not clothe me ; sick, and in prison, 
‘but ye did not mind me.’ Then they also 
will answer, saying, ‘ Lord, when did we see 
‘ thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stranger, or nak- 
‘ed, or sick, or in prison, and did not assist 
‘thee’? Then he will reply to them, saying, 
‘Verily I say unto you, that inasmuch as ye 
‘did it not to any the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.’ And these shall go to eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal life. 
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SECTION XIV. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 


Mar. 14; 1, S&VI. Jesus having ended this discourse, said to 
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his disciples, Ye know that two days hence 
cometh the passover. ‘Then the Son of Man 
shall be delivered up to be crucified. About 
this time the chief priests and the Scribes, and 
the elders of the people, were convened in the 


4 palace of Cataphas the high priest, where they 
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consulted how they might take Jesus by surprize 
and killhim. They said, however, Not during 
the festival, lest there be a commotion among 
the people. 

Now Jesus being in Bethany, in the house of 
Simon [formerly] a leper, a woman came to 
him with an alabaster box of balsam, very pre- 
cious, which she poured on his head, while he 
was at jable. His disciples observing it, said, 
with indignation, Why this profusion? ‘This 
balsam might have been sold for a great price, 
and the money given to the poor. Jesus know- 
ing it, said to them, Why trouble ye the wo- 
man? She hath done me a good office. For 
ye have the poor always amongst, you, but me 
ye have not always. For it is to embalm me 
that she hath poured this balsam upon my 
body. Verily I say unto you, In what part 
soever of the world the gospel shall be preach- 
ed, what this woman hath now done shall be 
mentioned to her honour. 
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14 Then one of the twelve, named Judas Iscarvot, mar. 4 5 10° 
15 went to the chief priests, and said, What will — 
ye give me, and I will deliver him to you? 
16 And they weighed him thirty shekels*, and 
from that time he watched an opportunity to 
deliver him up. 
17 Now on the first day of unleavened bread, Mar. 14 5 12 
the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where shall 
18 we prepare for thee the paschal supper? He 
answered, Go into the city, to such a man, and 
tell him, ‘ The teacher saith, My time is near; 
‘I must celebrate the passover at thy house 
19 ‘with my disciples.” Aid the disciples did 
as they were ordered, and prepared the pass- 
over. 
20 In the evening he placed himself at table with Mar.14 517 


: ‘ I. Lu. 2; 2a 
21 the twelve ; and while they were eating he said, Jo. 13 ; 21: 


Verily I say unto you, that one of you will de- ‘e- 
22 liver me up. And they were extremely sorrow- 
fui, and began every one of them to say, Mas- 
23 ter, is it 1? He answering, said, The man 
whose hand is in the dish with mine, is he who 
24 betrayeth me. The Son of Man departeth in 
the manner foretold in Scripture concerning 
him; but woe unto that man by whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed; it had been better 
25 for that man never to have been born. Then 
Judas, who betrayed him, said also, Rabbi, is it 
I? Jesus answered, It is. 


26 As they were eating, Jesus took the loaf, and, Mar. 14; 2 
Lu. 22; 14: 
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having given thanks, broke it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, 'Take, eat, this is my body. 
Then he took the cup, and having given thanks, 
gave it to them, saying, Drink hereof all of you ; 
for this is my blood, the blood of the new cove- 
nant, shed for many, for the remission of sins. 
I assure you that I will not henceforth drink 
of the product of the vine, until the day when 
I shall drink it new with you in my Father’s 
kingdom. And after the hymn, they went out 
to the Mount of Olives. 

Then Jesus said to them, This night I shall 
prove a stumbling stone to you all ; for itis writ- 
ten, “I will smite the shepherd, and the flock 
“ will disperse.” But after I am raised again, 
{ will go before you into Galilee. Peter, there- 
upon, said to him, Though thou shouldest 
prove a stumbling stone to them all; I never 
will be made to stumble. Jesus answered. 
Verily I say unto thee, that this very night, 
before the cock crow, thou wilt thrice disown 
me. Peter replied, Although I should die with 
thee, I never will disown thee. And all the 
disciples said the same. 3 

Then Jesus went with them to a place called 
Gethsemane, and said to his disciples, Stay 
here, while I go yonder and pray. And he took 
with him Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee; and 
being oppressed with grief, said to them, My soul 
is overwhelmed with a deadly anguish ; abide 
here, and watch with me. And going a little 
before, he threw himself on his face, and praying, 
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said, My Father, remove this cup from me, if it 
be possible; nevertheless, not as I would, but 
40 as thou wilt. 4nd he returned to his disciples, 
and finding them asleep, said to Peter, Is it se, 
then, that ye could not keep awake with mea 
41 a single hour? Watch and pray, that ye be not 
overcome by temptation; the spirit indeed 
42 is willing, but the flesh is weak. 4 second 
time he withdrew, and prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if there be no exemption for me ; if I 
43 must drink this cup, thy will be done. Upon his 
return, he again found them sleeping, for their 
44 eyes were overpowered. Again, leaving them, 
‘ he went and prayed the third time, using the 
45 same words. Then he came back to his diser- 
ples, and said to them, Sleep on now, and take 
your rest: behold the hour approacheth, when 
the Son of Man must be delivered into the 
46 hands of sinners. Arise, let us be going; lo! 
he who betrayeth me is at hand. , 
47° Before he had done speaking, Judas, one of star. 14 5 43- 
the twelve, appeared with a great multitude, i 1s) 3) 
armed with swords and clubs, and sent by the 
18 chief priests and elders of the people. Now 
49 the betrayer had given them a sign, saying, 'The 
man whom [I shall kiss is he, secure him. 4nd 
50 conung directly to Jesus, he said, Hail Rabbi, 
and kissed him. Jesus answered, Friend, for 
What purpose comest thou? Then they advane- 
ed, and laying hands on Jesus seized him. Upon 
51 this one of Jesus’ company laying his hand upon 
«his sword, drew at; and striking the servant of 
52 the high priest, cut off his ear. Jesus said to 
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him, Sheathe thy sword; for whoever hath re-_ 
course to the sword, shall fall by the sword. 
Thinkest thou that I cannot presently invoke 
my Father, who would send to my relief more 
than twelve legions of angels*?2 But in that 
case how should the Scriptures be accomplish- 
ed, which declare that these things must be ? 
Then turning to the multitude, he said, Do ye 
come with swords and clubs to apprehend me, 
like people in pursuit of a robber? I sat daily 
amongst you, teaching in the temple, and ye. 
did not arrest me. But all this hath happened, 
that the writings of the Prophets might be ful- 
filled. Then all the disciples forsook him and 


fled. 


SECTION XV. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


NOW they who had apprehended Jesus, 
brought him to Caiphas the high priest, with 
whom the Scribes and elders were assembled. 
But Peter followed him at a distance, to the 
court of the high priest’s house, and having 
gone in, sat with the officers to see the issue. 
Meantime the chief priests and the elders, 
and the whole Sanhedrim, sought out false evi- 
dence against Jesus, upon which they might con- 


43 A Roman legion consisted of 6000 men; sometimes more, 
somet.mes fewer. 
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60 demn him to die. But though many false wit- 
nesses appeared, they found it not. At length 
61 came two false witnesses, who charged him with 
saying,‘ 1 can demolish the temple of God, 
62 ‘and rebuild it in three days.’ Then the high 
priest, rising, said to him, Answerest thou noth- 
63 ing to what these men testify against thee ? Jesus 
remaining silent, he added, On the part of the liv- 
ing God, I adjure thee to tell us, whether thou be 
64 the Messiah, the Son of God. Jesus answered 
him, Itis as thou sayest: nay, be assured that 
hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of the Almighty, and coming 
65 on the clouds of heaven. Thenthe high priest, 
rending his clothes, said, He hath uttered blas- 
phemy. What further need have we of wit- 


nesses, now that ye have heard him blaspheme?. 


66 What think ye? They answered, He deserveth 
67 todie. Then they spat in his face. Some gave 
him blows on the head, and others struck him on 
68 the cheeks, and said, Divine to us, Messiah, 
who it was that smote thee. 
69 Now Peter was sitting without in the court, 
and a maid servant came to him, and said, 
70 Thou also wast with Jesus the Galilean. But 
he dened before them all, saying, I know noth- 
71 ing of the matter. And as he went out into the 
porch, another maid observing him, said to them, 
This man too was there with Jesus the Naza- 
72 rene. gain, he denied, swearing that he knew 
73 him not. Soon after some of the bystanders said 
to Peter, ‘Thou art certainly one of them, for 
74 thy speech discovereth thee. Whereupon, 
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with execrutions, and oaths, he asserted that he 
did not know him; and immediately the cock 
75 crew. Then Peter remembered the word which 
ch. 26 ; 34. Jesus had said to him, “ Before the cock crow, 
“ thou wilt thrice disown me.” And he went out 
and wept bitterly. 


333i) CX XVID WHEN it was morning, all the chief” 
ees priests and the elders of the people having con- 

2 sulted against Jesus, how they might procure his 
death, conducted him bound to Pontius Pilate 
the procurator, to whom they consigned him. 

3. Then Judas, who had betrayed hin, finding 
that he was condemned, repented ; and return- 
ing the thirty shekels to the chief priests and 

4 the elders, said, 1 have sinned, in that I have 
betrayed the mnocent. They answered, What 

5 is that tous? See thou to that. After which, 

Acts, 1; 18 having thrown down the money in the temple, he 

6 went away and strangled himself. The chief 
priests taking the money, said, It is not lawful 
to put it into the sacred treasury, because it is 

'7 the price of blood.. But after deliberating, 
they bought with it the potier’s field to be a 
8 burying place for sirangers ; for which reason 
that field is to this day called the field of blood. 
zee.i;12 9 Then was the word of Jeremiah the Prophet 
verified, “ The ihirty shekels, the price at which 
10 “ he was valued, I took, as the Lord* appointed 
me, from the sons of Isracl, who gave them for 
“ the potter's field.” 
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Now Jesus appeared before the p wr 154 2 


11 
12 


13 


19 


20 


24, 


who questioned him, saying, Thou art the King ~ 
of the Jews? He answered, Thou sayest — 
But when he was arraigned by the chief priests 
and the elders, he made no reply. Then Pilate 
said to him, Hearest thou not of how many 
crimes they accuse thee? But he answered 
not one word, which surprised the procurator 
exceedingly. 

Now the procurator was wont to release, at 
the festival, any one of the prisoners whom the 
multitude demanded. And they had then a fa- 
mous prisoner named Barabbas. Therefore, 
when they were assembled, Pilate said to them, 
Whom shall I release to you? Barabbas, or 
Jesus who is called Messiah ?>—(for he per- 
ceived that, through envy, they had delivered 
him up; besides, while he was sitting on the 
tribunal, his wife sent him this message, ‘ Have 
‘thou nothing to do with that mnocent person ; 
‘for, to-day, I have suffered much, in a dream, 
‘on his account.’?) ut the chief priests and 
the elders instigated the populace to demand 
Barabbas, and cause Jesus to be executed. 
Therefore, when the procurator asked which 
of the two he should release, they all answered, 


Barabbas. Pilate replied, What then shall I 


do with Jesus, whom they call Messiah? They 
all answered, Let him be crucified. The pro- 
curator said, Why? what evil hath he done ? 
But they cried the louder, saying, Let him be 
crucified. Pilate perceiving that he was so far 
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from preyailing, that they grew more tumultu- 
ous, took water, anid washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, | am guiltless of the blood 
of this innocent person. See ye toit. And all 
the people answering said, His blood be upon 
us, and upon our children. Then he released 
Barabbas to them, and having caused Jesus to 
be scouvged, delivered him up to be crucified. 

After this the procurator’s soldiers took Jesus 
mto the pretorium*, where they gathered 
around him all the band. And having stripped 
him, they robed him in a scarlet cloak, and 
crowned him with a wreath of thorns, and put a 
rod in his right hand, and kneeling before him 
in mockery, cried, Hail, King of the Jews. And 
spitting upon him, they took the rod, and struck 
him with it onthe head. When they had mock- 
ed him, they disrobed him again, and having put 
his own raiment on him, led him away to crucify 
him. 

As they went out of the city, they met one St- 
mon a Cyrenian, whom they constrained to car- 
ry the cross; and being arrived at a place 
called Golgotha, which sigmfies a place of 
skulls, they gave him to drink vinegar, mixed with 
wormwood, which, having tasted it, he would not 
drink. After they had nailed him to the cross, 
they parted his garments by lot ; (thus verify- 
ing the words of the Prophet, “ They shared 
“my mantle among them, and cast lots for my 
“ vesture.”| And Wiig sat down there they 
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guarded him. And over his head they placed 
this inscription, denoting the cause of his death. 
THIS IS JESUS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. Two robbers also were crucified with 
him, one at his right hand, and the other at his 
left. 

Meanwhile the passengers reviled him, shak- 
ing their heads, and saying, Thou who demol- 
ishest the temple, and rebuildest it in three 
days : if thou be God’s Son, come down from 
the cross. The chief priests also, with the 
scribes, the elders, and the Pharisees, deriding 
him, said, He saved others: cannot he save 
himself ? If he be king of Israel, let him now 
descend from the cross, and we will believe 
him. He trusted in God. Let God deliver 
him now, if he regard him; for he called him- 
self God’s Son. The robbers too, his fellow- 
sufferers, upbraided him in the same manner. 

Now from the sixth® hour to the ninth”, the 
whole land was in darkness. About the ninth® 
hour, Jesus cried aloud, saying, Eli, eli, Jama 
sabachthani! that is, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” Some of the by- 
standers hearing this, said, He calleth Elijah. 
Instantly one of them ran, fetched a sponge, 
and soaked it in vinegar, and having fastened 
it to a stick, presented it to him to drink. The 
rest said, Forbear, we shall see whether 


48 Twelve o’clock, noon. 47 'Three, afternoon. 
48 Three, afternoon. 
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Elijah will come to save him. Jesus having 
agam cried with a loud voice, resi his 
spirit. 

And behold the veil of the temple was rent in 
two from top to bottom, the earth trembled, 
and the rocks split. Graves also burst open, 
and after his resurrection, the bodies of several 
saints who slept were raised, came out of the 


graves, went into the holy city, and were seen 


by many. Now the centurion, and they who 
with him guarded Jesus, observing the earth- 
quake, and what passed, were exceedingly ter- 
rified, and said, This was certainly the Son of 
God. 

Several women also were there, looking on at 
a distance, who had followed Jesus from Gali- 
lee, assisting him with their service. Among 
them were Mary Magdalene, and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the mother of 
Zebedee’s sons. 


| 


SECTION XVL 


THE RESURRECTION. 


EN’ the evening, a rich Arimathean named Jo- 
seph, who was himself a disciple of Jesus, went 


. to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. Pr- 


o9 


late having given orders to deliver it to Joseph ; 
he took the body, wrapped it in clean linen, 


6 and deposited it in his own monument, which he 
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had newly caused to be hewn in the rock ; and 
having rolled a great stone to the entrance, he 
went away. Now Mary Magdalene, and the 
other Mary were there, sitting over against the 
sepulchre. 

On the morrow, being the day after the pre- 
paration®, the chief priests and the Pharisees 
repaired in a body to Pilate, and said, My 
lord, we remember that this impostor, when 
alive, said, “ Within three days I shall be 


“ raised.” Command, therefore, that the sepul- _ 


chre be guarded for three days, lest his disci- 
ples come by night and steal him, and say to 
the people, ‘ He is raised from the dead ;’ for 


. this last imposture would prove worse than the 


65 


first. Pilate answered, Ye have a guard, make 
the sepulchre as secure as ye can. According- 
ly they went and secured it, sealing the stone, 
and posting guards. 


XXVIII. SABBATH” being over, and the first 


day” of the week beginning to dawn, Mary 
Magdalene and the other Mary went to visit 
the sepulchre. Now there had been a great 
earthquake ; for a messenger of the Lord had 


descended from heaven, who, having rolled the 


stone from the entrance, sat upon it. His coun- 
tenance was like lightning, and his apparel 
white as snow. Seeing him, the guards quaked 
with terror, and became as dead men. But the 


49 The Preparation is our Friday. 
0 With us Saturday. 51 With us Sunday. 
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angel said to the women, Fear not ye; for I 
know that ye seek Jesus who was crucified. 
He is not here; for he is risen as he foretold. 
Come see the place where the Lord lay. And | 
go quickly say to his disciples, ‘ He is risen 
‘from the dead; behold he goeth before you 
‘to Galilee, where ye shall see him. Take 
notice : I have told you. 

{nstantly they went out from the monument 
with fear and great joy, and ran to inform his 
disciples. When they were gone, Jesus him- 
self met them, saying, Rejoice. Upon which 
they prostrated themselves before him, and em- 
braced his feet. Then Jesus said to them, Be 
not afraid: go, tell my brethren to repair to 
Galilee, and there they shall see me. 

Lhey were no sooner gone than some of the 
guard went into the city, and informed the chief 
priests of all that had happened. These after 
meeting and consulting with the elders, gave a 
large sum'to the soldiers, with this injunction, 
Say, ‘ His disciples came by night and stole 
‘him while we were asleep.’ And, if this 
come to the procurator’s ears, we will appease 
him and indemnify you. So they took the 
money and acted agreeably to their instructions. 
Accordingly this report 1s current Bie a the 
Jews to this day. 

Now the eleven disciples went to Galilee, to 
the mountain whither Jesus had appointed them 
to repair. When they saw him, they_threw 
themselves prostrate before him; yet some 
doubted. Jesus came near, and said to them, 
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All authority is given to me in heaven and upon 
19 the earth ; go, therefore, convert all the nations, Mar. 16; 15. 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
20 of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all the things which I have 
commanded you: and behold! I am with you 
always, even to the conclusion of this state. 
Amen. 





PREFACE 


MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Tar the Gospel was written by Mark which is 
commonly ascribed to him, and that it was the 
second in the order of time, are points for which 
the unanimous voice of antiquity can evidently be 
pleaded. The first authority to be produced, in 
support of both these articles, is Papias, to whom, 
as the oldest witness, and, consequently, in a case 
of this nature, the most important, we are chiefly 
indebted for what has been advanced in relation to 
the Evangelist Matthew. What he says concern- 
ing Mark may be thus rendered from the words 
of Eusebius’ who quotes him: “ This is what was 
“related by the elder (that is, John, not the Apos- 
“ tle, but a disciple of Jesus;) Mark being Peter’s 
“interpreter, wrote exactly whatever he remem- 
“ bered, not indeed in the order wherein things . 
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“ were spoken and done by the Lord; for he was 
“ not himself a hearer or follower of our Lord, but 
“he afterwards, as I said, followed Peter, who 
“gave instructions as suited the occasions, but 
“not as a regular history of our Lord’s teaching. 
“ Mark, however, committed no mistake in writing 
“such things as occurred to his memory: for of 
“this one thing he was careful, to omit nothing 
“ which he had heard, and to insert no falsehood 
“into his narrative.” Such is the testimony of 
Papias, which is the more to be regarded, as he 
assigns his authority. He spoke not from hearsay, 
but from the information he had received from a 
most credible witness, John the elder or presbyter, 
a disciple of Jesus, and companion of the Apos- 
tles, by whom he had been intrusted with a minis- 
try in the church. 


§ 2. Ir would be superfluous here to add other | 
testimonies. Suffice it to say, that what is above 
advanced by Papias, on the authority of John, is 
contradicted by no person. It is, on the contrary, 
confirmed by all who take occasion to mention the 
subject. I shall only subjoin the account given by 
frenzeus, because it serves to ascertain another cir- 
cumstance, namely, that the publication of Mark’s 
Gospel, the second in the order of time, soon fol- 
lowed that of Matthew’s. After telling us that 
Matthew published his Gospel, while Peter and 
Paul were preaching at Rome, he adds’: “ After 
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“ their departure [sSodoy, | Mark also, the disciple 
“and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us, in writ- 
“ing, the things which had been preached by 
“Peter?” The Greek efodos, like the -English 
word departure, and the word used in the oid 
Latin edition, excessus, is equivocal; it may either 
denote death, which is a departure out of this 
world, or a mean departure out of the city. It is 
probably in the former of these senses that the 
word is here used. Yet by the accounts given by 
some others, Mark’s Gospel was published in Pe- 
ter’s lifetime, and had his approbation. But not to 
insist on matters which cannot now be ascertained, 
it sufficeth us, that we know by whom this Gospel 
was written, and whence the writer drew his infor- 
mation. Indeed this latter point has, from the ear- 
liest times, been considered as so well authenti- 
cated, that some have not scrupled to denominate 
this the Gospel according to Peter. 'They did not 
intend thereby to dispute .Mark’s title to be es- 
teemed the writer, but to express, in a stronger 
manner, that every thing here advanced, had the 
sanction of that Apostle’s testimony, than whom 
no disciple more closely attended our Lord’s min- 
istry; from its commencement to its consummation. 
The Gospel of Mark is said, by some, to be but 
two years posterior in date to that of Matthew. 
About this, however, it.is in vain to think to arrive 
at any certainty. 


§ 3. Bur as to the person here named Mark, 
authors are not equally agreed., Some have 
VOU. Ut. Dh) 
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thought that it was he of whom mention is several 
times made in the Acts, and some of Paul’s Epis- 
tles, who is called John, whose surname is Mark, 
whose mother’s name was Mary’, and of whom 
we are likewise told, that he was sister’s son to 
Barnabas*. From the little we are able to collect 
out of the apostolical writings, it appears to me 
rather improbable, that this is he. Of John, sur- 
named Mark, one of the first things we learn is, 
that he attended Paul and Barnabas in their apos- 
tolical journeys, when these two travelled togeth- 
er’. And when, afterwards, there arose a dispute 
between them concerning him, insomuch that they 
separated, Mark accompanied his uncle Barnabas, 
and Silas attended Paul. When Paul was recon- 
ciled to Mark, which was probably soon after (for 
though, among good men, there may arise differ- 
ences, as these differences are not embittered by 
any malignity of disposition, a reconciliation is easi- 
ly effected,) we find Paul again employing Mark’s 
assistance, recommending him, and giving him a 
very honourable testimony®. But we hear not a 
syllable of his attending Peter, as his minister, or 
assisting him in any capacity. This is so different 
from the accounts which the most ancient writers 
give of the Evangelist Mark that, though they 
cannot be said to contradict each other, they can 
hardly be supposed as spoken of the same individ- 
ual. The Evangelist is not said to have derived 


3 Acts, xii. 12. 4 Col. iv. 10. 
5 Acts, xii. 25. xiii. 5. 
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any part of his information from our Lord himself, 
or even from any of his Apostles, except the Apos- 
tle Peter, (for no other is ever named,) whose dis- 
ciplé he is always represented as having been ; 
and who, doubtless, speaks of him when he says’, 
Marcus my son saluteth you. ‘The denomination 
son was, in those times, commonly given, by the 
minister, to every one who, by his means, had 
been converted to the Christian faith. But, as to 
the nephew of Barnabas, we have seen how differ- 
ently he is represented in the Acts, as well as in 
Paul’s Epistles. And if we recur to tradition (for 
historical evidence cannot be pretended,) it repre- 
sents him as having been a disciple of our Lord, and 
one of the Seventy, whom Jesus in his lifetime sent 
out to preach the Gospel. Besides, no ancient au- 
thor, in speaking of this Evangelist, ever calls him 
John, but always Mark. In brief, the accounts 
given of Paul’s attendant, and those of Peter’s in- 
terpreter, concur in nothing but the name, Mark, 
or Marcus; too slight a circumstance to evince 
the sameness of the person, especially when we 
consider how common the name was at Rome, 
and how customary it was for the Jews, in that 
age, to assume some Roman name when they went 
thither. 


§ 4. Furtuer, that Mark wrote his Gospel in 
Greek, is as evidently conformable to the testimo- 
ny of antiquity, as that Matthew wrote his in 
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Hebrew. Cardinal Baronius is the only person 
who has strenuously maintained the contrary, af- 
firming that this Evangelist published his work in 
Latin. JI know no argument, worthy the narffe of 
argument, but one, that he produces in support of 
his opinion. The external evidence of testimony 
ts clear against him; but something like internal 
probability may be urged in favour of his senti-- 
ment. ‘This Gospel,’ says the Cardinal, ‘ was 
‘ published at Rome, for the benefit of the Romans. 
‘Can we then suppose it would be written in any 
‘other than the language of the place?’ IJ shall 
admit that this Gospel was published at Rome; 
though that is not universally believed, some rath- 
er supposing it to have been at Alexandria, after 
Mark had been entrusted with the superintend- 
ance of that church ; but, though the design of the 
publication had been the benefit of those residing at 
Rome, it would not have been exclusively intended 
for the natives. Let it be observed, that the min- 
istry of Peter, to whom Paul tells us’, the Gospel of 
the circumcision was committed, was chiefly em- 
ployed in converting and instructing his country- 
men the Jews, who abounded at that time in the 
imperial city. Now it was customary with such of 
the Jews as went abroad (I may say generally 
with travellers of all nations, especially from the 
East,) to make themselves masters of the Greek 
tongue, which was become a kind of universal lan- 
guage, and was more used by strangers at Rome, 
than the language of the place. It was with such, 
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that the first Christian missionaries were princi- 
pally concerned. The Apostle Paul accordingly 
wrote to them in Greek, and not in Latin, which 
would not have been done, if the former language 
had not been then better understood in the Chris- 
tian congregation than the latter. Now, if there was 
no impropriety in Paul’s writing them a very long 
Epistle in Greek, neither was there any in Mark’s 
giving them his Gospel in that language. The 
only thing I know which looks like an ancient tes- 
timony in favour of the opinion of Baronius, is the 
inscription subjoined to this Gospel in Syriac, and 
in some other Oriental versions. But it ought to 
be remembered, that these postscripts are not the 
testimonies of the translators. They proceed 
merely from the conjecture of some transcriber, 
but when written, or by whom, is equally un- 
known. But enough, perhaps too much, for set- 
ting aside a mere hypothesis, not only unsuppert- 
ed by positive evidence, but in direct contradiction 
to it. 


§ 5. From this Gospel, as well as from the form- 
er, we should readily conclude that the author was 
by birth and education a Jew. ‘The Hebraisms in 
the style (or examples of what has been called the 
idiom of the synagogue) are very evident through- 
out the whole. At the same time, as some critics 
have observed, there are several expressions here 
used, which clearly indicate that the writer had 
been accustomed, for some time, to live among the 
Latins. Not only does he use the Latin words, 
which are to be found in other Gospels, and seem 
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to have been then current in Judea, as Aeyear a 
legion, xnvoos tribute, meattwguov pretorium, and 
dnvaotoy a denarius ; but he employs some which 
are peculiar to himself, as xevtuguav centurion, 
onexovhatag sentinel, and feotys from sextarius, a 
pot; for such transpositions of letters are not un- 
common in order to avoid a collision which the 
language does not admit. These have been plead-. 
ea as evidences that the original was Latin ; but, 
in fact, they are much stronger marks of a Greek 
writer who had lived some years among the Lat- 
ins, and had been accustomed to use, and hear 
used by others, such names of offices as were fa- 
miliarly known in the place. Nothing is more 
common with travellers, than to interlard their 
conversation with such foreign words as those now 
described. ‘This is not always, as people are apt 
to suspect, the effect of affectation: for it is mani- 
fest from experience, that such words, in conse- 
quence of the recent habit, do most readily sug- 
gest themselves to the memory of the speaker or 
writer, even though using a different tongue. 
There are some other internal evidences which 
have not escaped the notice of the inquisitive, that 
this Gospel was written in a country of strangers, 
or at least beyond the confines of Judea, where 
the names of places, and the peculiar phrases re- 
lating to religious ceremonies, could not be so fa- 
miliar to the people, not even to the Jews, as they 
would be in any part of Palestine. The first time 
the Jordan is mentioned *, zotamos is added to the 
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name for explanation: for though no person in 
Judea needed to be informed that Jordan is a 
river, the case was different in distant countries. 
The word yeevve which, on account of its figura- 
tive application in the New Testament, is, in Eing- 
lish, always rendered hell, is, strictly and original- 
ly, the name of a place near Jerusalem, the valley 
of Hinnom, where infants had been sacrified by 
fire to Moloch, a place well known to the inhabit- 
ants of the country, though perfectly unknown to 
those of Italy or Egypt. This Evangelist, there- 
fore, when he mentions it’, very properly adds 
for explanation, to zve to acPeotov, the unquench- 
able fire. Words and phrases not used out of Pal- 
estine and the neighbouring regions, are either 
not named by him at all, or attended, as the above 
example, with some circumsiance which may 
serve to explain them. Thus he avoids altogether 
the word Mammon used by Matthew and Luke, 
which, though familiar in Judea, and perhaps 
through all Syria, might not have been understood 
even by the Hellenist Jews at Rome. He there- 
fore makes the common term yeynuata riches, which 
could not be mistaken any where, supply its place ; 
and though he finds it convenient, on one occa- 
sion’, to employ the Oriental word Corban, he 
immediately subjoins the interpretation ‘a cote 
dagor, that is, a gift. In another place ”, he adopts 
the terms xowvats yeoot, which, though not Oriental 
words, make a sort of Oriental phraseology, that 
would be unintelligible to the far greater’ part of 
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Greek readers. for this reason he immediately 
explains himself by adding, tovt eotiv, avimtots ; 
that is, unwashen. Add to this, that the rite there 
alluded to is, in the following verses, explained in 
a manner which, to one in Matthew’s circum- 
stances, who wrote for the immediate use of the 
natives of Judea, familiarized to such observances, 
must have appeared entirely superfluous. The 
woman from the confines of Tyre and Sidon, who 
applied to our Lord, in behalf of her daughter, is, by 
Matthew who wrote in Hebrew, for the use of the 
Hebrews, very properly, in the style of their an- 
cient scripture, called Canaanitish, and 1s, not less 
suitably, by Mark who wrote in Greek, for the 
benefit of all who spoke that language, denominat- 
ed Syrophenician. When the two Gospels, Mat- 
thew’s and Mark’s are, on these points, compared 
together, though the particulars in the compari- 
son, taken severally, appear inconsiderable, they 
bear such strung internal characters as serve great- 
ly to corroborate the historical proof we have re- 
lating to their respective authors and languages, to 
the circumstances of time, and place of publica- 
fion, as well as to the people for whose use they 
were respectively written. Such little points, 
which have nothing of the ostentation of evidence, 
will be admitted, by the judicious, to have the 
more weight, on that very account. And, let it be 
observed that, though the church of Rome, in that 
early period, and the same may be affirmed of the 
church of Alexandria, consisted mostly of Hellenist 
Jews, it was not confined to these. The sacred 
writers, therefore, who wrote in Greek, chose very 
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properly, so far to adapt their expressions as to be 
at least intelligible to other readers of that lan- 
guage. 


§ 6. Tuere are some peculiarities of style which 
have been observed in this writer, such as the 
more frequent use of the adverbs evdus and evteas, 
than is found in any other writer in the New Tes- 
tament, his beginning sentences oftener with xaz, 
and xae edeyev autos, idioms not unfrequent with 
the rest. Augustin considers this Evangelist as 
the abridger of Matthew. Marcus Mattheum sub- 
secutus tanquam pedissequus et breviator ejus vide- 
tur. It is indeed true that Mark sometimes copies 
the very expressions used by Matthew. That he 
is not, however, to be considered as an abridger, 
may be evinced by the following reasons: First, 
he omits altogether several things related by Mat- 
thew, our Lovers pedigree, his “birth, the visit of 
the Magians, Joseph’s flight into Egypt, the cru- 
elty of Herod. As his intention appears to have 
been to give in brief the history of our Lord’s 
ministry, he begins very properly with the preach- 
ing of the Baptist. Again, there are some other 
things in Matthew, whereof, though they fall with- 
in the time to which Mark had confined himself, 
he has taken no notice ; and some things are men- 
tioned by Mark which had been overlooked by 
Matthew. Further, he has not always followed 
the same arrangement with his predecessor: and 
his relation of some facts, so far from being an 
abridgement of Matthew’s, is the more circumstan- 
tial of the two. His style in general, instead of 
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being more concise, is more diffuse. That he had 
read Matthew’s Gospel cannot be doubted. For 
their exact conformity in expression in several 
places, Grotius has an ingenious manner of ac- 
counting. He supposes that Mark had carefully 
read Matthew’s Gospel in the original Hebrew, 
before it was translated into Greek; and that he 
had the particulars fresh in his memory, when he 
was occupied in writing his Gospel. Again, he 
supposes that the translator of Matthew into 
Greek has thought it safest to adopt the expres- 
sions of Mark, wherever they would suit the He- 
brew, from which he was translating. But this, 
it must be confessed, though not implausible, is 
mere conjecture. It is generally our Lord’s dis- 
courses which are abridged by Mark. As to his 
miracles, he has rather more fully related them. 
The additional circumstances and incidents record- 
ed in this Gospel, appear to rest upon the authori- 
ty of the Apostles, but principally on that of Peter. 


THE 


GOSPEL BY MARK. 


s 


SECTION I. 
THE ENTRANCE ON THE MINISTRY. 


I. Tue beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
Son of God. 


2 As it is written in the Prophets, “ Behold [ Ma.2; 2 
“send mine angel before thee, who shall prepare 3; a 
3 “ thy way :” “ The votce of one proclaiming in Mal} ig! 
“ the wilderness, Prepare a way for the Lord™, 5.1; 2%: 
4 “make for him a straight passage :” thus came 
John baptizing in the wilderness, and publish- 
ing the baptism of reformation for the remission 
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5 of sins. And all the country of Judea, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem resorted to him, and 
were baptized by him in the river Jordan, con- 

6 fessing their sins. Now John’s clothing was of 
camel’s hair, tied round his waist with a leath- 
ern girdle: and he lived upon locusts and wild 

7 honey. And he proclaimed, saying, One might- 
ier than I cometh after me, whose shoe-latchet 

8 I am unworthy to stoop down and untie. J in- 
deed have baptized you in water; but he will 

~ baptize you in the Holy Spirit. 
9 "dt that time Jesus came from Nazareth of 
Galilee, and was baptized by Johiin Jordan. 
‘. 10 As soon as he arose out of the water, he saw the 
sky part asunder, and the Spirit descend upon 
11 him like a dove. And a voice was heard from 
heaven, which said, Thou art my beloved Son 
in whom I delight. 
12 Immediately after this the Spirit conveyed 
13 him into the wilderness : and he continued there 
in the wilderness forty days tempted by Satan" ; 
and was among the wild beasts ; and the angels 
ministered to him. 
14 But after John’s imprisonment, Jesus went 
into Galilee, proclaiming the good tidings of the 
15 reign of God. The time, said he, is accom- 
plished, the reign of God approacheth ; reform, 
and believe the good tidings. 
16 Then walking by the sea of Galilee, he saw 
Simon, and Andrew, Simon’s brother, casting a 
17 drag inta the sea, for they were fishers. Jesus 
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21 
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30 


31 


said to them; Come with me, and I will make 
you become fishers of men. Lmmediately they 
left their nets, and followed him. Passing ona 
little, and seeing James, son of Zebedee, with 
John his brother, who were mending their nets 
in a bark; he immediately called them : where- 
upon leaving their father Zebedee in the bark 
with the hired servants, they accompanied him. 
And they went to Capernaum; and on the \. 4331. 
Sabbath, he repaired directly to the synagogue, 
and instructed the people, who were aston- 
ished at his manner of teaching ; for he taught as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 
Now there was in thetr synagogue a man in.4 ; 33. 
possessed with an unclean spirit, who cried out, 
Ah! Jesus of Nazareth, what hast thou to do 
with us? Art thou come to destroy us? I know 
who thou art, the holy one of God. Jesus re- 
buking him, said, Be silent, and come out of 


; 28. 


him. Then the unclean spirit threw him into 


convulsions, and raising loud cries, came out of 
him: at which they were all so amazed, that 
they asked one another, What meaneth this? 
What new teaching is this? for he command- 
eth with authority even the unclean spirits, and 
they obey him. And thenceforth his fame 
spread through all the region of Galilee. 

As soon as they were come out of the syna- ytat. 8 5 14. 
gogue, they went with James and John into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, where Simon’s 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever, whereof 
they immediately acquainted Jesus. And he 
came, and taking her by the hand, raised her ; 
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instantly the fever left her, and she entertained 
them. 

In the evening, after sun-set, they brought to 
him all the sick, and the demoniacs ; the whole | 
city being assembled at-the door. And he heal- 
ed many persons affected with various diseases, 
and expelled many demons, whom he permitted 
not to speak, because they knew him. 

On the morrow, having risen before the dawn, 
he went out and retired to a solitary place, and 


36 prayed there. And Simon and his company 
37 went in quest of him, and having found him, 
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said to him, Every body seeketh thee. Jesus 
said, Let us go to the neighbouring boroughs 
to proclaim [the reign] there also; for I came 
out with this design. Accordingly he proclaim- 
ed it in their synagogues throughout all Galilee, 
and expelled demons. 

And a leper came to him, and on his knees 
entreated him, saying, If thou wilt, thou canst 
cleanse me. Jesus had compassion, and 
stretched out his hand and touching him, said, I 
will, be thou cleansed. Zhes he had no soon- 
er uttered, than the leprosy departed from the 
man, and he was cleansed. Then Jesus strictly 
charging him, and dismissing him, said, See thou 
tell nothing of this to any man; but go, show 
thyself to the priest; and offer for thy cleans- 
ing, the things prescribed by Moses, that it 
may be notified to the people. But the man, 
as soon as he was gone, began to blaze this 
story, talking openly every where, insomuch that 
Jesus could no longer appear publicly in the 
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city; but remained without in sohtary places, 
whither the people resorted to him from all 
parts. ON ans, Le ¢ 


AFTER many days he returned to Caper- 
naum; and when it was known that he was in 
the house, such a multitude flocked thither, that 
there was no room for them, not even near the 
door, and he taught them the word [of God.| 

A paralytic was then brought, carried by four 
men, who not being able to come nigh him for 
the crowd, uncovered the place where Jesus was, 
and through the opening let down the couch 
whereon the paralytic lay. Jesus perceiving 
their faith, said to the paralytic, Son, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. But certain Scribes who 
were present, reasoned thus within themselves : 
‘ How doth this man speak such blasphemies ? 
‘Who can forgive sins but God?’ Jesus imme- 
diately knowing in himself that they made these 
reflections, said to them, Why do ye reason 
thus within yourselves? Which is easier, to 
say to the paralytic, ‘Thy sins are forgiven,’ 
or to say [with effect,]‘ Arise, take up thy 
‘couch and walk ? But that ye may know that 
the Son of Man hath power upon the earth to 
forgive sins; rise (he said to the paralytic,) I 
command thee, take up thy couch and go 
home. Immediately he arose, took up the 
couch, and walked out before them all ; inso- 
much that they were all amazed, and glorified 
God, saying, We never saw any thing like this. 

Again, he went out towards the sea, and all 
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the multitude repaired to him, and he taught 

14 them. Passing along, he saw Levi, son of Al- 
pheus, sitting at the toll office, and said to him, 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him. 

15 Now when Jesus was eating in this man’s 
house, several publicans and sinners placed 
themselves at table with him and his disciples : 

16 for many of these people followed him. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees, seeing him eat with 
publicans and sinners, satd to his disciples, 
Wherefore doth he eat and drink with publi- 

17 cans and sinners? Jesus hearing this, replied, 
The whole need not a physician, but the sick. 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 
[to reformation. ] 

18 The disciples of John, and those of the Phari- 
sees, accustomed to fasting, came to him, and 
said, John’s disciples, and those of the Phari- 

19 sees, fast; why do not thy disciples fast? Jesus 
answered, Do the bndemen fast while the 
bridegroom is with them? While the bride- 

20 groom is with them they do not fast. But the 
days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken from them; and in those days they will 

21 fast. Nobody seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; otherwise the new 
patch teareth the old cloth, and maketh a 

22 worse rent. Nobody putteth new wine into 
old leathern bottles; else the new wine burst- 
eth the bottles; and thus both the wine 1s 
spilt, and the bottles are rendered useless ; but 
new wine must be put into new bottles. 

23 Once, when he was going through the corn 
on the Sabbath, his disciples began to pluck the 
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24 ears of corn, as they went. The Pharisees 


29 
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said to him, Why do they that which, on the 
Sabbath, it is unlawful to do? He answered, 
Did ye never read what David and his attend- 
ants did, in a strait, when they were hungry, 
how he entered the tabernacle of God, in the 
days of Abiathar the high priest, and ate the 
loaves of the presence, which none but the 
priests could lawfully eat, and gave thereof 
also to his attendants ? He added, The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
Therefore the Son of Man is master even of 
the Sabbath. yp. 10 RSS 
Another time he enter wel the S ynagotue, when 
a man was there who had a withered hand. 
And they, with a design to accuse Jesus, watch- 
ed him, to see whether he would heal the man 
on the Sabbath. Jesus said to the man who 
had the withered hand, Stand up in the midst. 
Then he said to them, Whether is it lawful to 
do good on the Sabbath, or to do evil; to save, 
or to kill? But they were silent. And looking 
round on them with anger, being grieved for 
the blindness of their minds, he said to the man, 
Stretch out thy hand: and as he stretched out 
his hand, it became sound like the other. And 
the Pharisees went out immediately, and con- 
spired with the Herodians against him, to de- 
stroy him. | 
But Jesus withdrew with his disciples towards 
the sea, whither a great multitude followed him 


8 from Galilee, from Judea, from Jerusalem, from 
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* Ldumea”, and from the banks of the Jordan. 

They also of the territories of Tyre and Sidon, 

having heard what wonders he had performed, 

9 flocked to him in crowds. Then he ordered his 

disciples to get a boat to attend him, because of 

10 the multitude, lest they should throng him: for 

he had healed many, which made all who had 

tl maladies press upon him to touch him. And 

the unclean spirtis, when they beheld him, pros- 

trated themselves before him, crying, Thou art 

12 the Son of God. But he strictly charged them 
not to make him known. 


SECTION II. 


THE NOMINATION OF APOSTLES. 


13 JEPTERWARDS Jesus went up a mountain, 
and called to him whom he would, and they 
14 went to him. And he selected twelve, that they 
might attend him, and that he might commis- 
15 sion them'to proclaim [the reign,] empowering 
them 1o cure diseases, and to expel demons. 
16 These were Simon, whom he surnamed Peter, 
17 and James, son of Zebedee, and John the bro- 
ther of James. These he surnamed Boanerges, 
18 that is, sons of thunder; and Andrew, and 
Philip, and Bartholomew, and Matthew, and 
Thomas, and James son of Alpheus, and Thad- 


15 In the Old Testament commonly Edom. 
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deus, and Simon the Canaanite, and Judas 
Iscariot who betrayed him. 
Then they went into a house, whither the peo- 


ple again crowded so fast, that Jesus and his 


disciples could not so much as eat. His kins- 
men hearing this, went out to lay hold on hin, 


22 for they said, He is beside himself. But the 


33 
34 


Scribes who came from Jerusalem said, He is 
confederate with Beelzebub, and expelleth de- 
mons by the prince of the demons. Jesus 
having called them, said to them by similitude, 
How can Satan expel Satan? If a king- 


.dom be torn by factions, that kingdom can- 


not subsist. And if a family be torn by 
factions, that family cannot subsist. ‘Thus, if 
Satan fight against himself, and be divided, he 
cannot subsist, but is near his end. No one 
who entereth the strong one’s house, can plun- 
der his goods, unless he first overpower the 
strong one; then, indeed, he may plunder his 
house. Verily I say unto you, that though all 
other sins in the sons of men are pardonable, 
and whatever detractions they shall utter ; 
whosoever shall detract from the Holy Spirit, 
shall never be pardoned, but is liable to eter- 
nal punishment. [He said this,] because they 
affirmed that he was leagued with an unclean 
spirit. 

Meanwhile came his mother and brothers, 
who standing without, sent for him. And the 
crowd who sat round him, said to him, Lo, thy 
mother and thy brothers are without, and seek 
thee. He answered them saying, Who is my 
mother or my brothers? dnd looking about 
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on those who sat around him, he said, Behold 
my mother and my brothers ; for whosoever 
doth the will of God, is my brother, my sister, 
and mother. 


Mat.13; 1: EV. Again, he was teaching by the sea-side, when 
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so great a multitude gathered about him, that 
he was obliged to go aboard a bark and sit 
there, while all the people remained on shore. 
Then he taught them many things by parables. 
In teaching, he said to them, Attend, behold 
the sower went out to sow. And as he sowed, 
part of the seed fell by the way-side, and the 
birds came and picked it up; part fell upon 
rocky ground, where it had little mould. This 
sprang the sooner, because there was no depth 
of soil. But after the sun had beaten upon it, 
it was scorched, and having no root, it wither- 
ed away. Part fell amidst thorns; and the 
thorns grew up and stifled it, so that it yielded 
nothing. Part fell into good ground, and 
sprang up, and became so fruitful, that some 
grains produced thirty, some sixty, and some a 
hundred. He added, Whoever hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. , 
When he was in private, those who were about 
him with the twelve asked him the meaning of 
the parable. He said to them, It is your privi- 
lege to know the secrets of the reign of God, 
but to those without every thing is veiled in 
parables; that they may not perceive what 
they look at. or understand what they hear ; 
lest they should be reclaimed, and obtain the 
forgiveness of their sins. He said also to them, 
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Do ye not understand this parable ? How then 
will ye understand all [my] parables ? 

The sower is he who disperseth the word. 
The wayside on which some of the grain fell, 
denoteth those who have no sooner heard the 
word, than Satan cometh and taketh away that 
which was sown in their hearts. The rocky 
ground denoteth those who hearing the word, 
receive it at first with pleasure; yet not hav- 
ing it rooted in their minds, retain it but 
a while; for when trouble or persecution com- 
eth because of the word, they instantly relapse. 
The ground over-run with thorns, denoteth 
those hearers in whom worldly cares, and de- 
lusive riches, and the inordinate desires of 
other things, stifle the word and render it un- 
fruitful. ‘The good soil on which some grains 
yielded thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred, 
denoteth those who hear the word and retain 
it, and produce the fruits thereof. 

Hesaid further, Is a lamp brought to be put 
under a corn-measure, or under a bed; and 
not to be set on a stand? For there is no se- 
cret that is not to be discovered; nor hath 
aught been concealed which was not to be 
divulged. If any man have ears to hear let 
him hear. 

He said moreover, Consider what ye hear: 
with the measure wherewith ye give, ye shall 
receive ; and to you who are attentive, more 
shall be added. For to him who hath, more 
shall be given; but from him who hath not, 
even that which he hath shall be taken. 

He said also, The kingdom of God is like 
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27 seed which a man sowed in his field. While 
he slept by night and waked by day, the seed 
28 shot up, and grew without his minding it. For 
the earth produceth of itself first the blade, 
29 then the ear; afterwards the full corn. But as 
soon as the grain was ripe, he applied the 
sickle, because it was time to reap it. 
Mat. 13;31' 30 He said also, Whereunto shall we compare 
the kingdom of God, or by what similitude 
31 shall we represent it? It is like a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, 
is the smallest of all the seeds that are there. 
32 But after it 1s sown, it springeth up, and be- 
cometh greater than any herb, and shooteth 
out branches so large, that under their shades 
the birds of the air may find shelter. 
33. And in many such sinilitudes he conveyed 
instruction to the people, as he found them dis- 
34 posed to hear: and without a similitude he told 
them nothing ; but he solved all to his disciples | 
in private. 
Mat.1; 93 35 That day, in the evening, he said to them, 
tu. 8; 22 36 Let us pass to the other side. .4nd they leav- 
ing the people, but having him in the bark, [set 
37 sail] in company with other small barks. Then 
there arose a great storm of wind, which drove 
the billows into the bark, which was now full. 
38 Jesus being in the stern, asleep on a pillow, 
they awaken him, saying, Rabbi, carest thou 
39 not that we perish? 4nd he arose and com- 
manded the wind, saying to the sea, Peace! 
be still! Immediately the wind ceased, and a 
40 great_calm ensued.- And he said to them. Why 
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wre ye so timorous? How is it that ye have no 
41 faith ? dnd they were exceedingly terrified, and 
_ said one to another, Who is this whom even the 

V. wind and the sea obey ? Then they crossed the Mat.8 ; 28: 

sea and came into the country of the Gadarenes. - ae 
He was no sooner gone ashore, than there met 
him a man coming from the monuments, possess- 
3 ed of an tinelean spirit, who made his abode in 
the tombs ; and no man could confine him, not 
4 even with chains. For he had been often bound 
with fetiers and chains, and had wrenched off 
the chains, and broken the fetters, so that no- 
5 body was able to tame him. He was continual- 
ly, night and day, in the mountains, and in the 
tombs, howling, and cutting himself with flints. 
6 But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran, and 
7 prostrating himself before him, cried out, What 
hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God, I conjure thee by God not to tor- 
ment me. (For Jesus had said to him, Come 
out of the man, thou unclean spirit.) Jesus 
asked hin, What is thy name? He answered, 
10 My name is legion”, for we are many. 4nd 
he earnestly entreated him not to drive them out 
11 of the country. Now there was a great herd of 
12 swine feeding on the mountain. And all the 
fiends besought him, saying, Suffer us to go to 
13 the swine, that we may enter into them. Jesus 
immediately permitted then. Then the unclean 
spirits being gone oul, entered inio the swine ; 
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and the herd, in number about two thousand, 
rushed down a precipice into the sea, and were 
choked. .4nd the swine-herds fled, and told it 
in the city and villages. And the people flock- 
ed out to see what had happened. When they 
came to Jesus, and saw him who had been pos- 
sessed by the legion, sitting and clothed, and in 
his right mind, they were afrail. And those 
who had seen the whole, having related to them 
what had happened to the demoniac, and to the 
swine ; they entreated him to leave their terri- 
tories. As he entered the bark, the man who 
had been possessed, begged permission to attend 
him. Jesus, however, did not nermit him, but 
said, Go home to thy relations, and tell them 
what great things the Lord in pity hath done 
for thee. Accordingly he departed, publishing 
in Decapolis ", what great things Jesus had 
done for him. And all were amazed. 

Jesus having repassed in the bark, a great 
crowd gathered round him while he was on the 
shore. Then came one of the directors of the 
synagogue, named Jatrus, who seeing him, threw 
himself at his feet, and entreated him earnestly, 
saying, My little daughter is in extreme dan- 
ger; I pray thee come and Jay thy hands upon 
her to recover her, and she will be well. .dnd 
Jesus went with him, followed by a great mul- 
titude who thronged him. 

And a woman who had been twelve years dis- 
tressed with an issue of blood, who had suffered 
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much from several physicians, and had spent 
her all without receiving any relief, but rather 
growing worse, having heard of Jesus, came im 
the crowd behind, and touched his manile ; for 
she had said, ‘ If T but touch his clothes, [ shall 
‘recover. Instantly the source of her distemper 
was dried up, and she felt in her bedy that she 
was delivered from that scourge. Jesus imme- 
diately, conscious of the virtue which had: is- 
sued from him, turned towards the crowd, say- 
ing, Who touched my clothes? His disciples 
answered, Thou seest how the multitude 
throng thee; yet thou sayest,‘ Who touched 
‘mer’ But he looked round him to see her who 
had done it. Then the woman, knowing the 
change wrought upon her, came trembling with 
fear, threw herself prostrate before him, and 
confessed the whole truth. But he said to her, 
Daughter, thy faith hath cured thee; go in 
peace, released from this scourge. 

Ere he had done speaking, messengers came 
from the house of the director of the synagogue, 
who said, Vhy daughter is dead, why shouldst 
thou trouble the teacher any further? Jesus 
hearing this message delivered, said immediate- 
ly to the director, Fear not; only believe. And 
he allowed nobody to follow him excent Peter 
and James, and John the brother of James. 
Being arrived at the director’s house, and see- 
mg the tumult, and the people weeping and wail- 
ing ammoderately, he said to them, as he en- 
tered, Why do ye weep, and make a_ bustle? 
the child is not dead but asleep. And they 
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derided him. But having made them all go out, 
he took with him the child’s father and mother, 
and those who came with him; and he entered 
the chamber where she was lying, and, taking 
her by the hand, said to her, Talitha cumi, 
(which signifieth, ‘ Damsel arise, ) 1 command 
thee. Immediately the damsel arose and walk- 
ed, for she was twelve years old; and they were 
confounded with astonishment. But he strictly 
enjoined them not to mention it to any body, and 
ordered that something should be given her to 
eal. 


SECTION ITI. 


THE FIRST MISSION OF THE APOSTLES. 


‘ VI. JESUS leaving that place, went to his own 
2 


country, accompanied by his disciples. And on 
the Sabbath he taught in their synagogues, and 
many who heard him said with astonishment, 
Whence hath this man these abilities ? what 
wisdom is this which he hath gotten? and how 
are so great miracles performed by him? ts 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James and Joses, and Judas and Si- 
mon? Are not his sisters also here with us? 
And they were scandalized at him. But Jesus 
said to them, A prophet is nowhere disregard- 
ed, except in his own country, and amongst his 


5 own relations, and in his own house. And he 
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could do no miracle there, except curing a few 
sick by laying his hands on them. And he 
wondered at their unbelief. 

And he went through the neighbouring vil- 
lages teaching. And having called to him the 
twelve, he sent them out two by two, and gave 
them power over the unclean spirits ; and or- 
dered them to take nothing for their journey but 
a single staff,no bag, no bread, and in their 
girdle no money; to be shod with sandals, 
and not to put on two coats. He said also, 
Whatever house ye enter in any place, continue 
in that house until ye leave the place. But 
wheresoever they will not receive you, nor 


- hear you, shake off the dust under your feet at 
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your departure as a protestation against them. 
Verily I say unto you, the condition of Sodom 
and Gomorra shall be more tolerable on the 
day of judgment than the condition of that 
city.. nd being departed, they publicly warn- 
ed men to reform; and expelled many demons, 
and cured many sick persons, anointing them 
with oil. 

And king Herod heard of him (for his name 
was become famous) and said, John the bap- 
tizer is raised from the dead; and therefore 
miracles are performed by him. \ Others said, It 
is Elijah. Others, It is a prophet like those of 
ancient times. But when Herod heard of him, 
he said, ‘This is John whom I beheaded. He 
is raised from the dead. 

For Herod had caused John to be apprehend- 
ed, and kept bound in prison, on account of 
Herodias, his brother Philip’s wife, whom he 
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30, a4” 18 had himself married. For John had said to 
Herod, It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
19 brother’s wife. Now this roused Herodias’ re- 
20 sentment, who would have killed John, but could 
not, because Herod respected him, and knowing 
him to be a just and holy man, protected him, 
and did many things recommended by him, and 
21 heard him with pleasure. At length a favoura- 
ble opportunity offered, which was Herod's 
birih-day, when he made an entertainment for 
the great officers of his court and army, and the 
22 persons of distinction in Galilee. For the 
daughter of Herodias came in and danced be- 
fore them, and pleased Herod and his guests so 
much, that the king said to the damsel, Ask 
whatever thou wilt and I will give it thee; 
23 nay, he swore te her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask, 
I will give thee, were it the half of my king- 
24 dom. And she withdrew and said to her moth- 
er, What shall I ask ? She answered, The head 
25 of John the Baptist. Her daughter then, re- 
turning hastily to the king, made this request : 
I would that thou give me presently in a basin 
26 the head of John the Baptist. dnd the king 
was much grieved; however, from a regard to 
his oath, and his guests, he would not refuse 
27 her, but immediately dispatched a sentinel with 
28 orders to bring the Baptist’s head. According- 
ly he went and beheaded him in the prison, and © 
brought his head in a basin, and presented it to 
the damsel; and the damsel presented it to her 
29 mother. When his disciples heard this, they 
- went and fetched his corpse, and laid it ine 

monument. 
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NOW the Apostles being assembled, related 
every thing to Jesus, both what they had done, 
and what they had taught. And he said to 
them, Come ye apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile; for there were so many coming 
and going, that they had not leisure so much as 
to eat. dnd they retired by ship to a desert 


33 place to be by themselves. But many who saw 
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them depart, and knew whither they were sail- 
ine, ran out of all the cities, and got thither by 
land before them, and came together to him. 
Jesus being landed saw a great multitude, and 
had compassion on them ; because they were as 
a flock which hath no shepherd ; and he taught 
them many things. 

When it grew late, his disciples came to him 
and said, This is a desert place, and it is now 
late; dismiss the people that they may go to 
the neighbouring farms and villages, and buy 
themselves bread, for they have nothing to eat. 
He answering, said unto them, Supply them 
yourselves. They replied, Shall we go and 
give two hundred denarii” for bread, in order 
to supply them? He said to them, How many 
loaves have ye? go and see. Upon inquiry 
they answered, Five, and two fishes. 4nd he 
commanded them to make all the people he 
down upon the green grass in separate compa- 
nies. And they formed themselves into squares, 
by hundreds and by fifties. Then Jesus taking 
the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking 
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up to heaven, blessed and broke the loaves, and 
gave them to his disciples to set before the mul- 
titude. He distributed also the two fishes 
among them all. When they all had eaten and 
were satisfied, they carried off twelve baskets 


full of the fragments of the bread and of the 


fishes. Now they who ate of the loaves were 
five thousand men. 

And immediately he obliged his disetples to 
embark, and pass over before towards Bethsai- 
da, while he dismissed the people. And having 


sent them away, he retired to a mountain to 


pray. In the evening, the bark being in the 
midst of the sea, and he alone on the land, he 
observed them toiling at the oar, for the wind 
was against them: and about the fourth watch 
of the night, he went to them, walking upon 
the water, and seemed intending to pass by them. 
When they saw him walking upon the sea, they 
thought it was an apparition, and cried out. 
For they all saw him, and were terrified ; but 
he immediately spake to them, saying, Take 
courage, it is I, be not afraid. And having 
gone aboard to them, the wind ceased, whick 
struck them still more with astonishment and 
admiration: for their minds were so stupified, 
that they never reflected upon the loaves. 

When they had crossed, they came to the ter- 
ritory of Genesaret”®, where they landed. And 
being come ashore, the people knew him, and 


19 Between three and six in the morning. 
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55 ran through all that country, carrying the sick 
on couches to every place where they heard he 
56 was. And whatever village, or city, or town he 
entered, they laid the diseased in the streets, 
and besought him that they might touch, were it 
but a tuft of his mantle ; and whosoever touch- 

ed him were healed. 


SECTION IV. 


THE ERRORS OF THE PHARISEES. 


VIL NOW the Pharisees, and some Scribes who Mat. 15; 1: 
2 came from Jerusalem, resorted to Jesus. When 
these observed some of his disciples eating with 
impure (that is, unwashen) hands, they found 
3 fault. For the Pharisees, and indeed all the 
Jews who observe the tradition of the elders, 
eat not until they have washed their hands, by 
4 pouring a little water upon them; and if they 
be come from the market, by dipping them ; 
and many other usages there are which they 
have adopted, as baptisms of cups and pots, and 
5 brazen vessels and beds. Then the Pharisees 
and the Scribes asked him, Whence cometh it, 
that thy disciples observe not the tradition of 
6 the elders, but eat with unwashen hands? He 
answering, said unto them, O hypocrites, well 
do ye suit the character which Isaiah gave of 1. a9, 15. 
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you, when he said, “ This people honoureth 
“me with their lips; but their heart is es- 
“tranged from me. In vain, however, they 
“worship me, while they teach institutions 
“merely human.” For laying aside the com- 
mandment of God, ye retain the traditions of 
men, baptisms of pots and cups, and many 
other the like practices. Ye judge well, con- 
tinued he, in annulling the commandment of 
God, to make room for your tradition. For 
Moses hath said, “ Honour thy father and thy 
“ mother,” and, “ Whosoever revileth father or 
“ mother, shall be punished with death.” But 
ye maintain, If a man say to father or mother, 
‘ Be it corban (that is, ‘ devoted’) whatever of 
‘mme shall profit thee;’ he must not thence- 
forth do aught for his father or his mother ; thus 
invalidating the word of God by the tradition 
which ye have established. And in many 
other instances ye act thus. 

Then having called the whole multitude, he 
said to them, Hearken to me all of you, and be 
instructed. There is nothing from without 
which, entering into the man, can pollute him; 
but the things which proceed from within the 
man, are the things that pollute him. Tf any 
man have ears to hear, let him hear. 

When he had withdrawn from the people into 
a house, his disciples asked him the meaning of 
that sentence. He answered, Are ye also void 
of understanding? Do ye not conceive, that 
whatsoever froin without entereth into the 
man, cannot pollute hin; because it entereth 
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not into his heart, but into his belly, whence 
all impurities in the victuals pass into the sink. 
But, added he, that which proceedeth out of 
the man, is what polluteth the man: for from 
within the human heart proceed vicious mach- 
inations, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
insatiable desires, malevolence, fraud, immod- 
esty, envy, calumny, arrogance, levity. All 
these evils issue from within, and pollute the 
man. 


Then he arose and went to the frontiers of Mat. 15; 21. 


Tyre and Sidon; and having entered a house, 
he desired that none might know of him; but 
he could not be concealed. For a woman, whose 
fittle daughter had an unclean spirit, hearing 
of him, came and threw herself at his feet (the 
woman was a Greek, a native of Syrophenicia,) 
and entreated him, that he would cast the de- 
mon out of her daughter. Jesus answered, Let 
the children first be satisfied; for it is not 
seemly to take the children’s bread, and throw 
it to the dogs. She replied, True, Sir, yet 
even the dogs under the table eat of the chil- 
dren’s crumbs. He said to her, For this an- 
‘swer go home; the demon is gone out of thy 


daughter. lJmmediately she went home, and — 


found her daughter lying upon the bed, and 
freed from the demon. 

Then leaving the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
he returned to the sea of Galilee, through the 
precincts of Decapolis. And they brought to 
him a deaf man, who had also an impediment 
in his speech, and entreated him to lay his hand 
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upon him. Jesus having taken him aside from 
the crowd, spat upon his own fingers, and put 
them into the man’s ears, and touched his tongue. 
Then looking up to heaven, and sighing, he said, 
Ephphatha, that 1s, Be opened. Immediately his 
ears were opened, and his tongue loosed, and 
he spoke distinctly. Jesus charged them to tell 
nobody : but the more he charged them, the more 
they published at, saying, with inexpressibte 
amazement, He doth every thing well: he mak- 
eth both the deaf to hear,and the dumb to speak. 


Mat.153; 32 VIVE. 4t that time the crowd being very numerous, 
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and kaving no food, Jesus called his disciples, 
and sxid to them, 1 have compassion on the 
multitude; for they have attended me now 


three days, and have nothing to eat; and if 


I send them home fasting, their strength will 
fail by the way; for some of them are come 
from afar. His disciples answered, Whence 
can we supply these people with bread here in 
the desert? He asked them, How many loaves 
have ye? They said, Seven. Then command- ° 
ing the multitude to place themselves upon the 
ground, he took the seven loaves, and having 
given thanks, broke them, and gave them to his 
disciples, that they might distribute them to the 
people, and they distributed them. They had 
also a few small fishes, which, after the blessing, 
he likewise ordered to be presented. So they 
ate, and were satisfied; and the fragments 
which remained were carried off im seven 
maunds. Now they who had eaten were about 
four thousand. 

Having dismissed ‘them, he immediately em- 
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barked with his disciples, and went into the 
territory of Dalmanutha. Thence some Phari- 
sees came, who began to argue with him, and, im 
order to prove him, demanded of him a sign in 
the sky. Jesus answered, with a deep groan, 
Wherefore doth this generation require a sign? 
Verily I say unto you, that no sign shall be 
given to this generation. After that, leaving 
them, he reimbarked and returned. 

Now the disciples had forgotten to bring 
bread, having only one loaf with them in the 
bark. Then Jesus gave them this caution: At- 
tend; beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
and of the leaven of Herod. They reflecting 
hereon, said among themselves: It is because 
we have no bread. Jesus remarking it, said 
unto then: Why make ye this reflection, that 
ye have no bread? Are ye yet so thoughtless, 
so inattentive? Is your understanding still 


blinded? have you no use of your eyes, or of 
your ears? or do ye not remember? When | 


distributed the five loaves among the five 
thousand, how many baskets full of fragments 
did ye carry off? They answered, ‘Twelve. 
And when the seven among the four thousand, 
how many maunds full of fragments did ye 
carry off? They said, Seven. How then is it, 
proceeded he, that ye do not apprehend me ? 
When Jesus came to Bethsaida, they brought 
to him a blind man whom they entreated him to 
touch. He took the blind man by the hand, and 
led him out of the village. Then having put 
spittle on his eyes, and laid his hands upon him. 
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he asked him, whether he saw. Having looked 


up, he said, I see men, whom I distinguish 
from trees only by their walking. dnd Jesus 
laid his hands upon the man’s eyes, and made 
him look again. And he was so perfectly cured, 
as to see every object clearly. And Jesus sent 
him home, saying, Neither go into the village, 


- nor tell aught to any of the villagers. 
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SECTION V. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


JESUS went thence with his disciples to the vil- 
lages of Cesarea Philippi, and by the way he 
asked them, saying, Who do men say tat I am? 
They answered, ‘John the Baptist ;’? but some 
say ‘Elijah,’ and others, ‘one of the Prophets.’ 
He said to them, But who say ye that I am? 
Peter answering, said to him, Thou art the 
Messiah. Then he charged them to tell nobody 
this concerning him. 

And he began to inform them thai the Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
by the elders, and the chief priests, and the 
scribes, and be killed, and that in three days he 
must rise again. This he spoke so plamly, that 
Peter taking him aside, reproved him. But he 
turning, and looking on his disciples, rebuked 
Peter, saying, Get thee hence, adversary, for 
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thou dost not relish the things of God, but the 
things of men. 

Then having called both to the people, and to 
his discinles, he said, Is any man willing to 
come under my guidance ? Let him renounce 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. 
For whosoever would save his life, shall lose it; 
and whosoever will lose his life, for my sake 
and the gospel’s, shall save it. What would it 
profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or what will a man 
not give in ransom for his life ? For whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, in 
this adulterous and sinful generation; of him 
likewise the Son of Man will be ashamed, when 
he shall come in the glory of his Father, ac- 


IX. companied by the holy messengers. He add- 


ed, Verily I say unto you, there are some stand- 
ing here, who shall not taste death, until they 
see the reign of God ushered in with power. 


AFTER six days Jesus took Peter, and 
James and John, apart to the top of a high 
mountain, and was transfigured in their pres- 
ence. Lis garments became glittering, and 
were, like snow, of such a whiteness, as no fuller 
on the earth could imitate. There appeared to 
them also Elijah and Moses, who were conversing 
with Jesus. Then Peter said to Jesus, Rabbi, it 
is good for us to stay here: let us make three 
booths, one for thee, and one for Moses, and 
one for Elijah : for he knew not what he said, 
they were so terrified. And there came a cloud 
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which covered them; and out of the cloud is- 
2 Pet. 137, sued avoice, which said, Tins is my beloved 


ch. 1; 11. - ° : : 
Mat.3; 17. 8 Son, hear him. Aad instantly looking about. 


— a they saw nobody but Jesus and themselves. 

Mat.17;9 9 As they went down from the mountain, he 
charged them not to relate to any body what 
they had seen, until the Son of man were risen 

10 from the dead. And they took notice of that ex- 
pression, and inquired among themselves what 

11 the rising from the dead could mean. Then 
they asked him, saying, Why do the Scribes 

12 affirm, that Elijah must come first ? He answer- 
ed, Elijah, to consummate the whole, must 
come first, and, (as it is written of the Son of 
Man) must likewise suffer many things, and be 

13 contemned. But I tell you, that Elijah too is 
come, as was predicted, and they have treated 
him as they pleased. 


aa WHEN he returned to the other disciples, 
he saw a great multitude about them, and some 

15 scribes disputing with them. As soon as the 
people saw him, they were all struck with awe, 

16 and ran to salute him. And he asked the 
scribes, About what do ye dispute with them ? 

17 One of the people answering, said, Rabhi, I. 
have brought thee my son, Who hath a dumb 

18 spirit; and wheresoever it seizeth him, it dash- 
eth him on the ground, where he continueth 
foaming, and grinding his teeth, till his strength 

is exhausted. And I spoke to thy disciples to 
expel the demon, but they were not able. 

19 Jesus thereupon said, O unbelieving generation; 
how long shall I be with you ? How long shall 
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20 I suffer you? Bring hin to me. ecordingly 
they brought him: and no sooner did he see him, 
than the spirit threw him into convulsions ; so 
that he foamed and rolled upon the ground. 
21 Jesus asked the father, How long is it since 
22 this first befel him? He answered, From his 
infancy ; and often hath it thrown him both 
into the fire, and into the water, to destroy 
him ; but if thou canst do any thing, have com- 
23 passion upon us, and help us. Jesus replied, 
| If thou canst believe; all things are practica- 
24 ble for him who believeth. The boy’s father, 
crying out immediately, said with tears, I be- 
heve; master, supply thou the defects of my 
25 faith. When Jesus saw that the people came 
‘crowding upon him, he rebuked the unclean 
spirit, saying to him, ‘Thou dumb and deaf spirit, 
come out of him, I command thee, and enter 
26 no more into him. Then the demon having 
cried aloud, and severely convulsed him, came 
out, and he appeared as one dead, insomuch 
27 that many said, He is dead. But Jesus taking 

him by the hand, raised him, and he stood up. 

28 When Jesus was come into the house, his dis- Mat.17; 19° 
ciples asked him privately, Why could not we 
29 expel the demon ? He answered, This kind can- 
not be dislodged unless by prayer and fasting. 
30 Having left that place, they passed through 
Galilee, and he was desirous that nobody should 
Anow it, for he was instructing his disciples. 

31 And he said to them, ‘The Son of Man will soon mat. 17; 12: 
be delivered into the hands of men, who will 
kill him; and after he is killed, he will rise 
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again the third day. But they understood not 
what he meant, and were shy to ask him. 

When he was come to Capernaum, being in 
the house, he asked them, What were ye debat- 
ing amongst yourselves by the way? But they 
were silent ; for they had debated among them- 
selves by the way who should be greatest. Then 
having sat down, he called the twelve, and said 
to them, If any man would be first, he shall be 
the last of all, and the servant of all. And he 
took a child, and placed him in the midst of 
them, and holding him in his arms, said to them, 
Whosoever shall receive one such child on my 
account, receiveth me; and whosoever shall 
receive me, receiveth not me, but him who 
sent me. 

Then John said to him, Rabbi, we saw one 
expelling demons, in thy name, who followeth 
not us, and we forbade him, because ne doth 
not follow us. Jesus answered, Forbid him 
not; for there is none who worketh a miracle 
in my name, that can readily speak evil of me. 
For whoever is not against you is for you. 
For whosoever shall give you a cup of water 
to drink on my account, because ye are 
Christ’s; verily I say unto you, he shail not 
lose his reward. 

But whoever shall insnare any of the little 
ones who believe in me, it were better for him 
that a mill-stone were fastened to his neck, and 
that he were thrown into the sea. Moreover, 
if thy hand insnare thee, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter maimed into life, than having 
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two hands to go into hell, into the unquencha- ts. 66; 21. 
44 ble fire; where their worm dieth not, and their Judith, 1€ 
45 fire is not quenched. And if thy foot insnare | 
thee, cut it off; it is better for thee to enter 
lame into life, than having two feet to be cast 
46 into hell, into the unquenchable fire, where 
their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
47 quenched. And if thine eye insnare thee, pull 
it out; itis better for thee to enter one-eyed 
into the kingdom of God, than having two eyes 
48 to be cast into hell-fire; where their worm 
49 dieth not, and their fire is not quenched : for Tv. aye 
every one shall be seasoned with fire; as every 1b. 143 34. 
50 sacrifice is seasoned with salt. Salt is good ; 
but if the salt become tasteless, wherewith will 
ye season it? Preserve salt in yourselves, and 


maintain peace with one another. 


Then he arose and came into the confines of Mat. 19; 1- 
Judea, through the country upon the Jordan. 
Again multitudes resorted to him: and again, 
as his custom was, he taught them. 
2 And some Pharisees came who, to try him, Mat. 19; 3: 
asked him, 1s it lawful for the husband to di- 
3 vorce his wife? He answering, said to them, 
What precept hath Moses given you on this 
4 subject? They replied, Moses hath permitted neu. 24; 1- 
us to write her a bill of divorcement, and dis- 
5 miss her. Jesus answering, said to them, Be- 
cause of-your untractable disposition, Moses 
6 gave you this permission. But from the be- 
ginning, at the creation, God made them a 
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male and a female. For this reason a man 
shall leave his father and mother, and shall ad- 
here to his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh. They are, therefore, no longer two, but 
one flesh. What God then hath conjoined, let 
not man separate. 

And in the house his disciples asked him 
anew concerning this matter. He said to them, 
Whosoever divorceth his wife and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery against her; and 
if a woman divorce her husband, and marry 
another, she committeth adultery. 

Then they brought children to him, that he 
might touch them; but the disciples rebuked 
those who brought them. Jesus perceiving this, 
was offended, and said, Allow the children to 
come unto me, and do not hinder them; for of 
such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, whosoever will not receive the king- 
dom of God asa child, shall never enter it. 
Then taking them up in his arms, and laying 
his hands upon them, he blessed them. 

As he went out into the road, one came run- 
ning to him, who, kneeling, asked him, Good 
teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal life ? 
Jesus answered, Why callest thou me good? 
God alone is good. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments: do not commit adultery; do not 
commit murder; do not steal; do wi give 
false testimony; do no injury; heapur thy 
father and mother. The other replied, Rabbi, 
I have observed all these from my- childhood. 
Jesus, looking upon him, loved him, and said to 
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him, In one thing, nevertheless, thou art de- 
ficient. Go, sell al] that thou hast, and give the 
price to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; then come and follow me, carrying 
the cross. But he was troubled at this answer, 
and went away sorrowful ; for he had great 
possessions. 

Then Jesus looking around him, said to his 
disciples, How difficult is it for the wealthy to 
enter the kingdom of God! The disciples were 
astonished at his words: but Jesus resuming 
the discourse, said, Children, how difficult is it 
for them who confide in wealth, to enter 
the kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel, 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of God. A 
this they were still more amazed, and said one 
to another, Who then can be saved? Jesus 
looking upon them, said, ‘To men it is impossi- 
ble, but not to God: for to God all things are 
possible. 

Then Peter took occasion to say, As for us, 
we have forsaken all, and followed thee. Jesus 
answering, said, Verily I say unto you, there is 
none who shall have forsaken his house, or 
brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel’s; who shall not receive now in this 
world a hundred-fold, houses, and brothers, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions, and in the future state eter- 
nal life. But many shall be first who are last, 
and last who are first. 
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SECTION VI. 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


AS they were on the road to Jerusalem, Jesus 
walking before them, a panic seized them, and 
they followed him with terror. Then taking 
the twelve aside, he told them again what would 
befal him. Behold, sayeth he, we are going to © 
Jerusalem, where the Son of Man shall be de- 
livered to the chief priests, who will condemn 
him to die, and consign him to the Gentiles ; 
who will mock him, and scourge him, and spit 
upon him, and kill him; but the third day he 
shall rise again. 

Then James and John, the sons of Zebedee. 
accosted him, saying, Rabbi, we beg theu - 
wouldst grant us what we purpose to ask. He 
said to them, What would you have me grant 
you? They answered, 'That when thou shalt 
have attained thy glory, one of us may sit at 
thy right hand, and the other at thy left. Jesus 
replied, Ye know not what ye ask. Can ye 
drink such a cup as I am to drink; and under- 
go an immersion like that which I must under- 
go? They answered, We can. Jesus said to 
them, Ye shall indeed drink such a cup as I am 
to drink ; and undergo an immersion like that 


40 which I must undergo : but to sit at my right 
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hand, and at my left, I cannot give, unless to 
those for whom it is appointed. 

The ten hearing this, conceived indignation 
against James and John. But Jesus having 


- called them together, said to them, Ye know 
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that those who are accounted the princes of 
the nations domineer over them; and their 
ereat ones exercise their authority upon them : 
but it must not be so amongst you. On the 
contrary, whosoever would be great amongst 
you, shall be your servant; and whosoever 
would be the chief, shall be the slave of all. 
For even the Son of Man came not to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life a ran- 
som for many. 

Then they came to Jericho. Afterwards, as 
he was departing thence, with his disciples, and 
a great crowd, blind Bartimeus, son of Timeus, 
who sat by the way-side begging, hearing that 
it was Jesus the Nazarene, cried saying, Jesus, 
thou Son of David, have pity upon me. Many 
charged him to be silent, but he cried still the 
louder, Son of David, have pity upon me. Jesus 
stopping, ordered them to callhim. According- 
ly they called the blind man, saying to him, 
Take courage, arise, he calleth thee. Zhen 
throwing down his mantle, he sprang up, and 
went to Jesus. Jesus addressing him, said, 
What dost thou wish me to do for thee? Rab- 
boni, answered the blind man, to give me my 
sight. Jesus said to him, Go; thy faith hath 
cured thee. Immediately he recovered his sight, 
and followed Jesus in the way. 
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as far as Bethphage and Bethany, near the 
mount of Olives, he sent two of his disciples, 
and said to them, Go into the village over 
against you, and just as ye enter it, ye will find 
a colt tied, whereon no man ever rode; loose 
him, and bring him. Andif any body ask you, 
‘Wherefore do ye this?’ say, ‘The master 
‘needeth him, and he will instantly send him 
hither. Accordingly they went, and finding the 
colt tied before a door, where two ways met, 
they loosed him. Some of the people present 
said to them, Wherefore loose ye the colt? 
They having answered as Jesus had command- 
ed them, were allowed to take him. According- 
ly they brought the colt to Jesus, whereon having 
laid their mantles, Jesus sat upon him. And 
many spread their mantles in the way ; others 
cut down sprays from the trees, and strowed 
them in the way. nd they who went before, 
and they who followed, shouted, saying, Hosan- 
na*!! blessed be he that cometh im the name 
of the Lord”. Happy be the approaching 
reign of our father David. Hosanna® in the 
highest heaven. Jn this manner Jesus entered 
Jerusalem and the temple ; where, after survey- 
ing every thing around, it being late, he depart- 
ed with the twelve to Bethany. 

On the morrow, when he left Bethany, he — 
was hungry; and observing a fig-tree at a 


21 Save now I pray. : 22 Jehovah. 
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distance, full of leaves, went to look for frwit on 
it, for the fig-harvest was not yet. And being 
come, he found nothing but leaves. Thereupon 
Jesus said to it, Henceforth let never man eat 
fruit off thee. And his disciples heard him. 

Being returned to Jerusalem, Jesus went into 
the temple, and drove out them who sold and 
them who bought in the temple, and overturned 
the tables of the money-changers, and the stalls 
of them who sold doves ; and would suffer no- 
body to carry vessels through the temple. He 
also taught them, saying, Is it not written, “ My 
“ house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
“ nations °? but ye have made it a den of rob- 
bers. And the Scribes and the chief priests 
hearing this, sought means to destroy him ; for 
they dreaded him, because all the multitude 
admired his doctrine. And in the evening he 
went out of the city. 

Neat a as they returned, they saw 
that the fig-tree was dried up from the root. 
Peter oo said to him, Rabbi, behold 
the fig-tree which thou hast devoted, already 
settle Jesus answered, Have faith in God. 
For verily I say unto you, Whoever shall say 
to this mountain, ‘ Be lifted and thrown into 
‘the sea,’ and shall not in the least doubt, but 
shall believe that what he saith shall happen; 
whatever he shall command shall be done for 


him: for which reason I assure you, that what 


things soever ye pray for, if ye believe that ye 
shall obtain them, they shall be yours. 

And when ye pray, forgive, if ye have mat- 
ter of complaint against any ; that your Father, 
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who is in heaven, may also forgive you your 
Mat. 18; 55° 26 trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither 
. will your Father, who is in heaven, forgive 
your trespasses. 

Mat.215 25 27 = Again, they arrived at Jerusalem, and as he 
was walking in the temple, the chief priests, the 
; 28 scribes, and the elders, came and said to him, 
By what authority dost thou these things ? and 
29 who empowered thee to do them? Jesus an- 
swering, said unto them, I also have a queston 
to ask; answer me, and I will tell you by what 
30 authority I do these things. Was the title 
which John had to baptize, from heaven, or 
31 from men? answer me. Then they argued 
thus among themselves: ‘If we say, From 
32 ‘heaven; he will reply, Why then did ye not 
Mat. 14; 5. ‘believe him? But if we say, From men; we 
‘are in danger from the people, who are all 
33 ‘convinced that John was a Prophet” They 
therefore answering, said to Jesus, We cannot 
tell. Jesus replied, Neither tell I you by what 

authority Ido these things. 
Mat tno? XI. Then addressing them in parables, he said, 
A man planted a vineyard, and hedged it about, 
and dug a place for the wine vat, and built a 
tower, and having farmed it out, went abroad. 
2 The season being come, he sent a servant to 
the husbandmen, to receive his portion of the 
3 fruits of the vineyard. But they seized him, 
4 beat him, and sent him away empty. Again, 
he sent to them another servant, whom they 
wounded in the head with stones, and sent 
5 back with disgrace. Again, he sent another, 
whom they killed; and of many more that he 
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sent, some they beat, and some they killed. At 
6 last, having an only son, whom he loved, he 
sent him also to them; for he said, ‘ They will 
7 ‘reverence my son.’ But those husbandmen 
said among themselves,’ ‘This is the heir, 
‘come, let us kill him; and the imheritance 
8 ‘will be our own” Then they laid hold on 
him, and having thrust him out of the vineyard, 
9 killed him. What, therefore, will the propri- 
‘etor of the vineyard do? He will come and 
destroy the husbandmen, and give the vine- 
10 yard to others. Have ye not read this pas- 
. sage of Scripture : “ A-stone which the build- Ps. 118; 22- 
“ers rejected, is made the head of the corner. boas Ky 
11 “ This the Lord ** hath performed, and we be- 
12 “hold it with admiration.” And they would 
fain have seized him, but were afraid of the 
multitude ; for they knew that he spoke the 
parable against them. 


SECTION VII. 


THE PROPHECY ON MOUNT OLIVET. 


13 THEN the chief priests, the scribes and the Mat. 22; 15: 
elders leaving Jesus, went away, and sent to i 
him certain Pharisees and Herodians**, to 

14 catch him in his words. These coming up, said 
to him, Rabbi, we know that thou art upright, 
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and standest in awe of none; for thou respect- 
est not the person of men, but teachest the 
way of God faithfully. Is it lawful to give trib- 

15 ute to Cesar, or not? Shall we give? or shall 
we not give? He perceiving their artifice, an- 
swered, Why would ye entangle me? Bring 

16 me a denarius, that I may see it. When they 
had brought it, he asked them, Whose is this 
image and inscription? They answered, Cesar’s. 

17 Jesus replied, Render to Cesar that which is 
Cesar’s, and to God that which is God’s. And 
they wondered at him. 

Mat.22;23- 18 Then came Sadducees to him, who say that 

Lu. 20; 27: : . , 

Acts, 23; 8. there is no future life, and proposed this ques- 

Deu. 2555" 49 tion: Rabbi, Moses hath enacted, that if a 
man’s brother die, survived by a wife without 
children, he shall marry the widow, and raise 

20 issue to his brother. Now there were seven 
brothers. The first took a wife, and dying, 

21 left no issue. The second married her, and 
died; neither left he any issue; so did also the 

22 third. ‘Thus all the seven married her, and 
left no issue. Last of all, the woman also died. 

23 At the resurrection, therefore, when they are 
risen, to which of the seven will she belong ; 

24 for she hath been wife to them all? Jesus an- 
swering, said unto them, Is not this the source 
of your error, your not knowing the Scriptures, 

25 nor the power cf God? For there will be nei- 
ther marrying, nor giving in marriage, among 
them who rise from the dead. They will then 

26 resemble the heavenly messengers. But as to 
the dead, that they are raised, have ye not read 
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in the bush, saying, “ I am the God of Abra- 
“ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
“ Jacob.” God is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living. Therefore ye greatly err. 

Al scribe who had heard them dispute, per- 
ceiving the justness of his reply, came to him, 
and proposed this question : Which is the chief 
commandment of all? Jesus answered, The 
chief of all the commandments is, “ Hearken, 
“ Israel, the Lord® is our God: the Lord®’ is 
“one;” and, “ Thou shalt love the Lord® thy 
“ God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
“and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
“ strength.” This is the first commandment. 
The second resembleth it: “ Thou shalt love 
“thy neighbour as thyself.” There is no com- 
mandment greater than these. The scribe 
replied, Truly, Rabbi, thou hast answerec well. 
There is one God, and only one; and to love 
him with all the heart, and with all the spirit, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength; 
and to love one’s neighbour as one’s self, is 
more than all burnt-offerings and_ sacrifices. 
Jesus observing how pertinently he had answei- 
ed, said to him, ‘Thou art not far from the king- 
dom of God. 4fter that, nobody ventured to 
put questions to him. 

As Jesus was teaching in the temple, he asked 
them, Why do the scribes assert that the Mes- 
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self, speaking by the Holy Spirit, saith, “ The 
“ Lord® said to my Lord, Sit at my right hand, 
“until I make thy foes thy footstool.” David 
himself, therefore, calleth him his Lord, how 
then can he be his son ?. 4nd the common peo- 
ple heard him with delight. 

Further, in teaching, he said to them, Beware 
of the scribes, who affect to walk in robes, who 
love salutations in public places, and the prin- 
cipal seats in the synagogues, and the upper- 
most places at entertainments, who devour the 
families of widows, and use long prayers for a 
disguise. These shall undergo the severest 
punishment. 

And Jesus sitting over against the treasury, 
observed the people throwing money into the 
treasury : and many rich persons put in much. 
Then came a poor widow, who threw in two mites, 
which make a farthing”. Jesus having called 
his disciples, said to them, Verily I say unto 
you, that this poor widow hath given more 
than any of those who have thrown into the 
treasury: for they all have contributed out of 
their superfluous store ; whereas she hath giv- 
en all the little that she had, her whole living. 


Mat.24; 1: XI. dS he was going out of the temple, one of 
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his disciples said to him, Rabbi, look what pro- 
digious stones and stately buildings are here! 
Jesus answering, said to him, Thou seest these 
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great buildings. They shall all be so razed, 
that one stone will not be left npon another. 


193 


Afterwards, as he was sitting on the Mount of Mat Ae 


Olives, over against the temple, Peter, and 
James, and John, and Andrew, asked him pri- 
vately, Tell us when will this happen? And 
what will be the sign when all this is to be ac- 
complished ? Jesus answering them, took occa- 
sion to say, Take heed that no man seduce you; 
for many will assume my character, saying, ‘ I 
‘am the person,’ and will seduce many. But 
when ye hear of wars, and rumours of wars, be 
not alarmed; for this must happen, but the end 
is not yet. 

For nation will rise against nation, and king- 


L 
dom against kingdom; and there will be earth- 


quakes in sundry places, and there will be 
famines and commotions. ‘These are the pre- 
lude of woes. But take heed to yourselves ; 


for they will deliver you to councils; and ye 


will be beaten in the synagogues, and brought 
before governors aud kings for my sake, to 
bear testimony to them. The good tidings, 
however, must first be published amongst all 
nations. But when they conduct you, to de- 
liver you up, have no anxiety beforehand, nor 
premeditate what ye shall speak; but what- 
ever shall be suggested to you in that moment, 
speak ; for it is not ye that shall speak, but the 
Holy Spint. Then the brother will deliver up 
the brother to death; and the father the child; 

and children will arise against their parents, and 
procure their death. And on my account ye 
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shall be hated universally ; but the man who 
persevereth to the end shall be saved. 

But when ye shall see, in an unsuitable place, 
the desolating abomination foretold by the Pro- 
phet Daniel, (Reader attend!) then let those 
in Judea flee to the mountains; and let not him 
who shall be on the roof, go down into the 
house, nor enter it, to carry any thing out of 
his house ; and let not him who shall be in the 
field, turn back to fetch his mantle. But woe 
to the women with child, and to them who give 
suck in those days. Pray, then, that your 
flight happen not in the winter; because there 
shall be such affliction, in those days, as hath 
not been before, from the beginning of the 
world which God created, nor shall be ever 
after. Had the Lord assigned it a long dura- 
tion, no soul could escape; but for the sake of 
the people whom he hath elected, he hath 
made its duration the shorter. 

Then if any one shall say to you, ‘ Lo! the 
‘ Messiah is here,’ or, ‘ Lo! he is yonder, be- 
lieve it not. For false messiahs and false pro- 
phets will arise, who will perform wonders and 
prodigies, in order to impose, if possible, even 
on the elect. Be ye therefore upon your guard: 
remember, I have warned you of every thing. 

But in those days, after that affliction, the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall 
withhold her light ; and the stars of heaven 
shall fall; and the powers which are in heaven 
shall be shaken. Then they shall see the Son 
of Man coming in the clouds with great power 
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and glory. ‘Then he will send his messengers, 
and assemble his elect from the four quarters 
of the world, from the extremities of heaven 
and earth. 

Learn now a similitude from the fig-tree. 
When its branches become tender, and put 
forth leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh. 
In like manner, when ye shall see these things 
happen, know that he is near, even at the coor. 
Verily I say unto you, that this generation shall 
not pass until all these things be accomplished. 
For heaven and earth shall fail: but my words 
shall not fail. 

But of that day, or of that hour knoweth 
none (not the heavenly messengers, no not the 
Son) but the Father. Be circumspect, be vig- 
ilant, and pray; for ye know not when that 
time will be. When a man intendeth to travel, 
he leaveth his household in charge to his ser- 
vants, assigneth to every one his task, and order- 
eth the porter to watch. Watch ye therefore ; 
for ye know not when the master of the house 
will return, whether in the evening*’, or at 
midnight *, or at cockcrowing®, or in the 
morning **, lest coming suddenly, he find you 
asleep. Now, what [ say unto you, I say unto 


all, Watch. 


31 Nine afternoon. 32 Twelve, 
33 Three in the morning. 34 Six. 
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SECTION VIII. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 


Mat.26;1: XIV. JF TER two days was the feast of the pass- 
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over and of unleavened bread. And the chief 
priests and the scribes were contriving how they 
might take Jesus by surprize, and kill him. 
They said, however, Not during the festival, 
for fear of an insurrection among the people. 
Now being at table in Bethany, in the house 
of Simon [formerly] a leper, there came a 
woman who had an alabaster box of the balsam 
of spikenard, which was very costly: and she 
broke open the box, and poured the liquor upon 
his head. There were some present who said, 
with secret indignation, Why this profusion of 
the balsam? For it could have been sold for 
more than three hundred denari*, which 


night have been given to the poor. And they 


7 


murmured against her. But Jesus said, Let 
her alone. Why do ye molest her? She hath 
done me a good office. For ye will have the 
poor always amongst you, and can do them 
good whenever ye please; but me ye will not 
always have. She hath done what she could. 
She hath beforehand embalmed my body for 
the funeral. Verily I say unte you, in what- 
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soever corner of the world the gospel shall be 
preached, what this woman hath now done 
shall be mentioned to her honour. 

Then Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, re- 
paired to the chief priests, to betray Jesus to 
them. And they listened to him with joy, and 
promised to give him money. Afterwards he 
sought a favourable opportunity to deliver him 
up. 

Now the first day of unleavened bread, when 
the passover is sacrificed, his disciples said to 
him, Whither shall we go to prepare for thy 
eating the passover? Then he sent two of his 
disciples, saying to them, Go into the city, 
where ye will meet a man carrying a pitcher 
of water, follow him; and wherever he shall 
enter, say to the master of the house, ‘The 
‘teacher saith, Where is the guest-chamber, in 
‘which I may eat the passover with my disci- 
‘ples? And he will show you a large upper 
room ready furnished, there prepare for us. 
Accordingly his disciples went away, and being 
come into the city, found every thing as he had 
told them, and prepared the passover. 

In the evening he went thither with the twelve. 
As they were at table eating, Jesus said, Verily 
I say unto you, that one of you who eateth 
with me, will betray me. Upon this they 


became very sorrowful, and asked him, all of 


them, one after another, Is it 1? He answering, 

said to them, It is one of the twelve, he who 

dippeth his morsel in the dish with me. The 

Son of Man departeth in the manner foretold 
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in Scripture concerning him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Manis betrayed: 
it had been better for that man never to have 
been born. | 

While they were at supper, Jesus took bread, 
and after the blessing, broke tt, and gave it to 
them, saying, Take, eat, thisis my body. Then 
he took the cup, and having given thanks, gave 
tt to them; and they all drank of tt.- And he 
said to them, Tais is my blood, the blood of 
the new covenant, shed for many. Verily I 
say unto you, that I will drink no more of the 
product of the vine, until that day when I shall 
drink it new in the kingdom of God. And 
after the hymn they went out to the mount of 
Olives. 

And Jesus said to them, This night I shall 
prove a stumblingstone to you all; for it is 
written, “I will smite the shepherd; and the 
“sheep shall be dispersed.” Nevertheless, 
after [am raised again, I will go before you to 
Galilee. Peter then said to him, 'Though they 
all should stumble, I never will. Jesius answer- 
ed him, Verily I say unto thee, that to-day, 
this very night, before the cock crow twice, 
even thou wilt disown me thrice. But Peter 
insisted on tt, adding, Although I should die 
with thee, I never will disown thee. nd all 
the rest said the same. 

Then they came to a place named Gethse- 
mane where he said to his disciples, Stay here 
while I pray. nd he took with him Peter, and 
Jarses, and John, and being seized with grief 


34 and horror, said to them, My soul is over- 
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SEOT. VIII. cH. 14. 
whelined with a deadly anguish; tarry here 
35 and watch. And going a little before, he threw 
himself on the ground, and prayed that, if it 
were possible, he might be delivered from that 

36 hour, and said, Abba (that is, Father,) all things 
ure possible to thee; take this cup away from 
me; yet not what I would, but what thou wilt. 

37 Then he returned, and finding them asleep, said 

' to Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? Couldst thou 

38 not keep awake a single hour? Watch and 
pray that ye be not overcome by temptation: 
the spirit is indeed willing, but the flesh is 

39 weak. Again, he retired and prayed, using the 

40 same words. When he returned, he again 
found them sleeping ; for their eyes were over- 
powered, and they knew not what to answer 

41 him. A third time he came and said to them, 
Sleep on now, and take your rest: all is over: 
the hour is come : and the Son of Man is con- 
signed to the hands of sinners. Arise. Let us 

42 be going. Lo! he who betrayeth me is draw- 
ing near. . 

43 Nrerecdiaiaby ere he had done speaking, ap- Mat, 26 5 47 
peared Judas, one of the twelve, with a great Jou} °3 
multitude armed with swords and clubs, who 
were sent by the chief priests, the scribes, and 

44 the elders. Now the betrayer had given them 
this signal: The man whom [ shall kiss is he ; 

45 seize him, and lead him away safely. He was 
no sooner come, than accosting Jesus, he said 

46 Rabbi, Rabbi, and kissed him. Then they laid 

47 hands on him, and seized him. But one of 
those who were present drew his sword, and 
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smiting the high priest’s servant, cut off his ear. 
Then Jesus addressing them, said, Do ye come 
with swords and clubs to apprehend me, like 
people in pursuit of a robber? I was daily 
amongst you, teaching in the temple, and ye 
did not arrest me. But hereby the Scriptures 
are accomplished. Then they all forsook him 
and fled. 

Now there followed him a youth who had 
only a linen cloth wrapped about his body ; the 
soldiers having laid hold of him, he left the cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 


SECTION IX. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


THEN they took Jesus away to the high priest, 
with whom all the chief priests, the elders, and 


54 the scribes were convened. And Peter followed 


him at a distance, as far as the court of the 
high priest’s house, and sat there with the offi- 
cers, warming himself at the fire. 

Meanwhile the chief priests and all the San- 
hedrim sought for evidence against Jesus, in 
order to condemn him to die, but found none: for 
many gave false testimony against him, but their 
testimonies were insufficient. Then some arose 
who testified falsely against him, saying, We 
heard him say, ‘I will demolish this temple 
‘made with hands, and in three days will build 
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‘another without hands.’ But even here their 


60 testimony was defective. Then the high priest, 
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standing up in the midst, interrogated Jesus, 
saying, Dost thou answer nothing to what 
these men testify against thee? But he was si- 
lent, and ‘gave no answer. Again, the high 
priest interrogating him, said, Art thou the 
Messiah, the Son of the blessed one? Jesus 
answered, Tam; nay, ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of the Almighty, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the 
high priest rent his garments, saying, What 
further need have we of witnesses? Ye have 
heard the blasphemy. What is your opinion ? 
And they all proxounced him worthy of death. 
Then some began to spit on him ; others to 
cover his face and buffet him, saying to him, 
Divine who itis. And the officers gave him 
blows on the cheeks. 

Now Peter being below in the court, one of 
the maid-servants of the high priest came thith- 
er, who seeing Peter warming himself, looked 
on him, and said, Thou also wast with the 
Nazarene Jesus. But he denicé, saying, J 
know him not: nor do [ understand what thou 
meanest. IJmmediately he went out into the 
portico, and the cock crew. The maid seeing 
him again, said to the standers-by, This is one 
of them. Again he denied. And a little after, 
those who were present said to Peter, ‘Thou art 
certainly one of them ; for thou art a Galilean, 
thy speech showeth it. Upon this he affirmed, 
with imprecations and oaths, that he did not 
know the man of whom they spake. Then the 
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1. SEOT. 1X. 
cock crew the second time: and Peter recollect- 
ed the word which Jesus had said to him, “ Be- 
« fore the cock crow twice, thou wilt disown me 
“ thrice.” And reflecting thereon, he wept. 


XV. EARLY in the morning, the chief priests, 
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13° 


with the elders, the scribes, and all the sanhe- 
drim, after consulting together, bound Jesus, 
carried him away, and delivered him to Pilate. 

Pilate asking him, said, Thou art the king of 
the Jews? He answered, Vhou sayest right. 
Now the chief priests accused him of many 
things. Again Pilate asked him, saying, An- 


swerest thou nothing? Observe how many 


crimes they arraign thee for. But Jesus an- 
swered no more, insomuch that Pilate was 
astonished. 

Now at the festival, he always released to 
them any one prisoner whom they desired. And 
there was one Barabbas that had been imprison- 
ed with his seditious associates, who in their se- 
dition had committed murder. And with clamour 
the multitude demanded of Pilate what he used 
to grant them. He answered them, saying, Shall 
I release to you the king of the Jews? (for he 
knew that through envy the chief priests had de- 
livered him up.) But the chief priests incited 
the multitude to insist on the release of Barab- 
bas, in preference to Jesus. Pilate again inter- 
posed, saying, What then would ye have me do 
with him whom ye call king of the Jews? They 
cried, Crucify him. Pilate asked them, Why ? 
What evil hath he done? But they cried the 
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more vehemently, Crucify him. Then Pilate, 
desirous to gratify the crowd, released Barabbas 
to them, and having caused Jesus to be scourg- 
ed, delivered him up to be crucified. 

And the icy brought him into the hall 
called pretorium™, Dire having convened all 
the band, they arrayed him in purple, and 
crowned him with a wreath of thorns, and sa- 
luted him, saying, Hail, king of the Jews! Then 
they struck him on the head with a reed, and 
spat upon him, and paid him homage on their 
knees. And when they had mocked him, they 
stripped him of the purple, and dressed him in 
his own clothes, and took him away to be cru- 
cified. 


And they constrained one Simon a Cyrenian, 


Mat. 27; 27: 
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who passed by, in coning from the country, the & 33 


father of Alexander and Rufus, to carry the 
cross. And they brought him to Golgotha, that 
is to say, the place of sculls, where they gave 
him wine to drink, mingled with myrrh, which 
he would not recewe. When they had nailed 
him to the cross, they parted his garments, di- 
viding by lot what every man should take. Now 
it was the third hour®’ when they nailed him to 
the cross. And the inseription, bearing the 
cause of his death, was in these words, THE 
KING OF THE JEWS. They likewise cru- 
cified two robbers with him, one at his right 
hand, the other at his left. dnd that Scripture 


36 The governer’s palace, or hall of audience. 
°7 Nine in the morning. 
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was fulfilled, which saith, “he was ranked 
“ among malefactors.” 

29 Meantime they who passed by reviled him, 
Shaking their heads, and saying, Ah! thou who | 
demolishest the temple, and rebuildest it in 

30 three days; save thyself, and come down from 

31 the cross. The chief priests likewise, with the 
scribes, deriding him, said among themselves, 

32 He saved others; cannot he save himself? Let 
the Messiah, the king of Israel, descend now 
from the cross, that we may see and believe. 
Even those who were crucified with him, re- 
proached him. . 

33 Now from the sixth hour® until the ninth”, 

34 darkness covered all the land. At the ninth 

- hour®, Jesus cried aloud, saying, Eloi, eloi, lam- 
ma sabacthani? which signifieth, “ My God, 

35 “ my ‘God, why hast thou forsaken me 2” Some 
who were present, hearing this, said, Hark! he 

36 calleth Elijah. One at the same time ran and 
dipped a sponge in vinegar, and having fasten- 
ed it to a stick, presented it to him to drink, 
saying, let alone, we shall see whether Elijah 

37 will come to take him down. And Jesus send- 
ing forth a loud cry, expired. 

38 Then was the veil of the temple rent in two, 

39 from top to bottom. And the centurion who 
stood over against hun, observing that he expired 


38 Twelve noon. 


39 ‘Three afternoon. 40 Three afternoon. 
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with so loud a cry, said, Surely this man was 
the Son of a God. 

40 There were women also looking on at a dis- Berge 8 
tance, amongst whom were Mary Magdalene, Lu 8; 2. 
and Mary the mother of James the younger, 

41 and of Joses and Salome (hese had followed 
him, and served him, when he was in Galilee,) 
and several others who came with him to Jeru- 
salem. 


SECTION X 
THE RESURRECTION. 


42 WHEN it was evening (because it was the mat.27; 57 
preparation", that is, the eve of the Sabbath®,) Jo. 19; 38. 

43 Joseph of Arimathea, an honourable senator, 
who himself also expected the reign of God, 
taking courage, repaired to Pilate, and begged 

44 the body of Jesus. Pilate, amazed that he was 
so soon dead, sent for the centurion, and asked 
him whether Jesus had been dead any time. 

45 And being informed by the centurion, he grant- 

46 ed the body to Joseph; who having bought 
linen, and taken Jesus down, wrapped him in 
the linen, and laid him in a monument, hewn 
out of the rock, and rolled a stone to the entrance. 

47 Now Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Joses saw where he was laid. 
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Lu. 2452 XVI. WHEN the Sabbath was past, Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary the mother of James, and Salome, 
bought spices, that they might embalm Jesus. 
2 And early in the morning, the first day of the 
week*, they came to the monument about sun- 
3 rise. And they said among themselves, Who 
will roll away the stone for us from the en- 
trance of the monument ? (for it was very large.) 
4+ But when they looked, they saw that the stone 
5 had been rolled away. Then entering the mon- 
ument, they beheld a youth sitting on the right 
side, clothed in a white robe, and ther y were 
6 frightened. But he said to them, Be not fright- 
ened; ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, who was 
crucified. He is risen: he is not here: behold 
7 the place where they laid him. But go, say to 
his disciples, and to Peter, ‘ He is gone before 
‘you to Galilee; where ye shall see him, as 
38 ‘he told you’ The women then getting out, 
fled from the monument, seized with trembling 
and consternation; but said nothing to any one, 

they were so terrified. 

jo.20;14. 9 Jesus having arisen early the first day of the 
week, appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out 
10 of whom he had cast seven demons. She went 
and informed those who had attended him, who 
11 were in affliction and tears. But when they 
heard that he was alive, and had been seen by 

her, they did not believe it. 
ict; 1% 12 Afterwards, he appeared in another form to 
two of them, as they travelled on foot into the 
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country. These being returned, acquainted the 
other disciples, but neither did they believe them. 

At length he appeared to the eleven, as they 
were eating, and reproached them with their 
incredulity and obstinacy in disbelieving those 
who had seen him after his resurrection. And 
he said unto them, Go throughout all the world, 
proclaim the good tidings to the whole crea- 
tion. He who shall believe, and. be baptized, 
shall be saved; but he who will not believe 
shall be condemned. And these miraculous 
powers shall attend the believers. In my 
name they shall expel demons. They shall 
speak languages unknown to them before. 
They shall handle serpents [with safety.] 
And if they drink poison, it shall not hurt 
them. They shall cure the sick, by laying 
their hands upon them. 

NOW, after the Lord had spoken to them, 
he was taken up into heaven, and sat down at 
the right hand of God. As for them, they went 
out and proclaimed the tidings every where, the 
Lord co-operating with them, and confirming 
their doctrine by the miracles wherewith it was 
accompanied. 
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PREFACE 
LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Loxe, to whom this Gospel, the third in order, 
has been, from the earliest ecclesiastical antiquity, 
uniformly attributed, was, for a long time, a con- 
stant companion of the Apostle Paul, and assistant 
in preaching the Gospel, as Mark is said to have 
been of the Apostle Peter. Of Luke, we find 
honourable mention made once and again in Paul’s 
Epistles. But the most of what we can know of 
his history, must be collected from the Acts of the 
Apostles, a book also written by him in continuation 
of the history contained in the Gospel. Though 
the Author, like the other Evangelists, has not 
named himself as the author, he has signified 
plainly in the introduction of his work, that he is 
not an apostle, nor was himself a witness of what 
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he attests, but that he had his intelligence from 
apostles and others who attended our Lord’s min- 
istry upon the earth. 


§ 2. Ir has been made a question whether he 
was originally a Jew or a Pagan. The latter 
opinion has been inferred from an expression of 
the Apostle Paul to the Colossians’, where, after 
naming some with this addition, who are of the 
circumcision, he mentions others, and among them 
Luke, without any addition. These are, therefore, 
supposed to have been Gentiles. But this, though 
a plausible inference, 1s not a necessary conse- 
quence from the Apostle’s words. He might 
have added the clause, who are of the circuim- 
cision, not to distinguish the persons from those 
after mentioned as not of the circumeision, but to 
give the Colossians particular formation concern- 
ing those with whom perhaps they had not pre- 
viously been acquainted. If they knew what 
Luke, and Epaphras, and Demas, whether Jews 
or Gentiles, originally were, the information was 
quite unnecessary with regard to them. It will 
perhaps’ add a little to the weight of this con- 
sideration to observe that, in those days, in intro- 
ducing to any church such Christian brethren .as 
were gaknowm to them before, it was a point of 
some ‘importance to inform them, whether they 
were of the circumcision, or not; inasmuch as 
there were certain ceremonies and observances 
wherein the Jewish converts were indulged, which, 
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if found in one converted from Gentilism, might 
render it suspected, that his conversion was rather 
to Judaism than to Christianity. 


§ 3. Some ancients, on the contrary, have 
imagined that he was not only a Jew, but one of 
the Seventy, commissioned by our Lord to preach 
the Gospel’. This, I think, may be confuted from 
what is advanced by Luke himself, who does not 
pretend to have been a witness of our Lord’s 
miracles and teaching ; but to have received his 
information from witnesses. This would not have 
been done by one who had attended our Lord’s 
ministry, and was, though not an apostle, of the 
number of his disciples. Iam not ignorant that 
Whitby *, after others, has attempted so to explain 
the words, as to make what is said concerning the 
information received from witnesses, to relate only 
to those who had published their narratives before 
that time, and that the phrase xapgynxohovdnxou 
avatey macty axorBes, is intended for marking the 
distinction between their source of intelligence 
and his. In my opinion, he has totally mistaken 
the import of this clause, as I shall show in ex- 
plaining the place’. But that our Evangelist was, 
with all the other writers of the New Testament, 
a convert to Christianity from Judaism, not from 
Gentilism, is, upon the whole, sufficiently evident 
from his style, in which, notwithstanding its 
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greater copiousness and variety, there are as 
many Hebraisms as are found in the other Evan- 
gelists, and such as, I imagine, could not be ex- 
emplified in any writer, originally Gentile, unless 
his conversion to Judaism had been very early in 
life. 


§ 4. Furruer, Luke seems to have had more 
learning than any of the other Evangelists. And 
if he be the person mentioned in the above cited 
passage of the Epistle to the Colossians®, of which 
I see no reason to doubt; he was by profession 
a physician. Grotius has hence inferred several 
particulars which, as they are not supported by 
any positive proofs, can be ranked only among 
conjectures. The reason which Luke himself 
assigned for his writing was, it would appear, to 
prevent people’s giving, without examination or 
inquiry, too easy credit to the narratives of the 
life of Jesus, which, at that time, seem to have 
abounded. I acknowledge that the word ézeyee- 
enoav, have undertaken, used here by Luke, does 
not necessarily imply any blame laid on the exe- 
cution ; but the scope of the place seems to imply 
it, if not on all, at least on some of these under- 
takings: for if all, or even most, were well exe- 
cuted, the number was an argument rather against 
a new attempt, than for it. The very circum- 
stance of the number of such narratives, at so 
early a period, is itself an evidence that there was 
something in the first publication of the Christian 
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doctrine, which, notwithstanding the many unlav- 
ourable circumstances wherewith it was attended, 
excited the curiosity, and awakened the attention, 
of persons of all ranks and denominations ; imso- 
much that every narrative which pretended to 
furnish men with any additional information con- 
cerning so extraordinary a personage as Jesus, 
seems to have been read with avidity. 


§ 5. Wuo they were to whom the Evangelist al- 
ludes, who had, from vague reports, rashly pub- 
lished narratives not entirely to be depended on, 
it is impossible for us now to discover. Grotius 
justly observes, that the spurious Gospels mention- 
ed by ancient writers, are forgeries, manifestly, of. 
au later date. He seems to except the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, which, though much 
earlier than the rest, can scarcely claim an an- 
tiquity higher than that according to Luke. That 
there were, however, some such performances at the 
time Luke began to write, the words of this Evan- 
gelist are sufficient evidence; for, to consider this 
book merely on the footing of a human composition, 
what writer of common sense would introduce 
himself to the public by observing the numerous 
attempts that had been made by former writers, 
some of whom at least had not been at due pains 
to be properly informed, if he himself were actual- 
ly the first, or even the second, or the third, who 
had written on the subject; and if one of the two 
who preceded him, had better opportunities of - 
knowing than he, and the other fully as good? 
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But the total disappearance of those spurious writ- 
igs, probably no better than hasty collections of 
flying rumours, containing a mixture of truth and 
falsehood, may, after the genuine Gospels were 
generally known and read, be easily accounted 
for. At midnight the glimmering of a taper is not 
without its use; but it can make no conceivable 
addition to the light of the meridian sun. And 
it deserves to be remarked, by the way, that, what- 
ever may be thought to be insinuated here by the 
luvangelist, concerning the imperfect information 
of former historians, there is no hint given of their 
bad design. 


§ 6. Some have inferred from Luke’s introduc- 
tion, that his must have been the first genuine 
Gospel that was committed to writing. In my 
opinion this would need to be much more clearly 
implied in the words than it can be said to be, 
to induce a reasonable critic to adopt an opinion 
so repugnant to the uniform voice of antiquity. 
Lhe remark of Grotius, on this head, appears to 
have more weight than is commonly allowed it. 
Luke, he observes, wrote in Greek, Matthew’s 
Gospel had been written in the Hebrew of the 
times, and prebably was not then translated into 
Greek. ‘The expression of Papias implies, in my 
opinion, as was hinted already ’, that that Gospel 
remained a considerable time without any trans- 
lation into Greek. If so, the only authentic Gos- 
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pel which had preceded Luke’s in Greek, was the 
Gospel by Mark, which comparatively was but a 
compend. 

The arguments (if we can call them arguments) 
in Basnage’s exercitations, employed to prove that 
the Gospel by Luke was the first written, will be 
found, on examination, to rest on nothing but con- 
jectures supported by reasonings which, to a su- 
perficial view, may appear ingenious, but are mere- 
ly hypothetical, and can never overturn the only ~ 
adequate evidence of a point of fact, the testimony 
of those who had best occasion to know, in 2 mat- 
ter which they were under no conceivable tempta- 
tion to misrepresent. 


§ 7. Luxe, in composing this Gospel, is sup- 
posed by some to have drawn his information 
chiefly from the Apostle Paul, whom he faithfully 
attended, as Mark did from the Apostle Peter. 
They even proceed so far as to suppose that when 
Paul, in his Epistles, uses the expression my Gos- 
pel*, he means the Gospel according to Luke: 
but nothing can be more unnatural than this 
interpretation. That Paul, who was divinely en- 
lightened in all that concerned the life and doc- 
trine of his Master, must have been of very great 
use to the Evangelist, cannot be’ reasonably 
doubted; yet, from Luke’s own words, we are led 
to conclude, that the chief-source of his intelli- 
gence, as to the facts related in his Gospel, was 
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from those who had been eye {and ear witnesses 
of what our Lord both did and taught! Now of 
this number Paul evidently was not. But, though 
Luke appears to have been an early and assiduous 
attendant on the ministry of that Apostle, and to 
have accompanied him regularly in his apostolical 
journeys, from his voyage to Macedonia, till he was 
carried prisoner to Rome, whither also the Evan- 
gelist went along with him, he could not fail to 
have many opportunities, both before and after 
joining him, of conversing with those Apostles and 
other disciples who had heard the discourses, and 
seen the miracles, of our Lord. 


§ 8. As to the time when this Gospel was writ- 
ten, hardly any thing beyond conjecture has yet 
been produced. ‘The same may be said of the 
place of publication. Jerom thinks it was pub- 
lished in Achaia, when Paul was in that country, 
attended by Luke; and by the computation of 
Euthymius, it was fifteen years after our Lord’s 
ascension; but Paul’s journey into Achaia could 
not have been so early. Grotius supposes that 
both the Gospel and the Acts were written soon 
after Paul left Rome, to travel into Spain. His 
principal reason seems to have been, because the 
latter of these histories ends nearly about that 
time, to wit, when Paul was first a prisoner at 
Rome. But though this may be admitted to be 
avery strong presumption, that the Acts of the 
Apostles were composed then, it affords no sort 
of evidence that the Gospel may not have been 
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composed and published long before. That it ac- 
tually was some time before the other, appears to 
me the more probable supposition of the two. By 
the introduction to the Gospel, where the author 
particularly addresses himself to his friend The- 
ophilus, his whole intention at that time appears 
to have been to give a history of our Lord’s life, 
teaching, and miracles. And even*in concluding 
the Gospel, no hint is given of any continuation 
or further history then in view. Again, in the 
beginning of the Acts, when he addresses the same 
friend, he speaks of the Gospel as of a treatise 
which he had composed on a former occasion, and 
which was then well known. And as to the place 
of publication, though nothing certain can be af- 
firmed concerning it. I am inclined to think it 
more probable that it was Antioch, or at least 
some part of Syria, if not Palestine. Every thing 
here seems addressed to those who were well 
acquainted with Jewish customs and places. No 
hints are inserted, by way of explanation, as we 


find in the Gospels of Mark and John. 


§ 9. Bur, though no certainty can be had about 
the precise time and place of publication, we 
have, in regard to the Author, the same plea of 
the uniform testimony of Christian antiquity, 
which was pleaded in favour of the preceding 
Evangelists, Matthew and Mark. Some indeed 
have thought that, as an Evangelist, Luke has the 
testimony of Paul himself, being, as they suppose, 
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the brother whose praise is in the Gospel, mention- 
ed in one of his Epistles*. But admitting that 
Luke is the person there intended, another mean- 
ing may, with greater plausibility, be put on the 
expression in the Gospel, which rather denotes in 
preaching the Gospel, than in writing the history 
of its Author. The name Evangelist was first ap- 
plied to those extraordinary ministers, such as 
Philip and Timothy, both expressly called so”, 
who attended the Apostles, and assisted them in 
their work. ‘Luke was doubtless an Evangelist in 
this sense, as well as in the current, but -e ac- 
ceptation of the term. It may, indeed, be justly 
affirmed, that Paul appears to have been the first 
who has quoted this gospel, though he does not 
name Luke, and quoted it as of authority. In 
writing to Timothy ”, he has these words, For the 
Scripture saith, “'Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
“ that treadeth out the corn,” and “ The labourer 
“is worthy of his reward.” ‘The former of these 
sayings is a quotation from the pentateuch ”. ‘The 
latter is found no where else in these terms, but in 
Luke ”, whose very words the Apostle has adopt- 
ed. -détos‘o sovatys tov puodov avtov. Lardner 
has taken notice of allusions to some passages in 
this Gospel to be found in some of the apostolic 
fathers; and there are evident quotations from it, 
though without naming the author, in Justin Mar- 
tyr, and the Epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
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Lyons. ‘Tatian, a little after the middle of the 
second century, composed a Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, the first of the kind that had been attempted, 
which he called piaressaron (dca tecoagav) of the 
jour, and which demonstrates that, at that time, 
there were four Gospels, and no more, of establish- 
ed authority in the church. Irenwus, not long 
after, mentions all the Evangelists by name, ar- 
ranging them according to the order wherein they 
wrote, which is the same with that universally 
given them, throughout the Christian world, to 
this day. When he speaks of Luke, he recites 
many particulars which are peculiar to that Gos- 
pel: And, though the reasons assigned by that 
ancient author, why the Gospels can be neither 
fewer, nor more, than four, we should justly con- 
sider as very whimsical; the attempt, though 
unsuccessful, to account for it, shows at least the 
certainty ‘of the fact, that the four Gospels were 
then received by Christians of all denominations, 
and that beside them there was no gospel or his- 
tory of Jesus, of any estimation in the church. 
Irom that time downwards, the four Evangelists 
are often mentioned; and whatever spuricus nar- 
ratives have, from time to time, appeared, they 
have net been abie to bear a comparison witli 
those, in respect cither of antiquity or of intrinsic 
excellence. Early in the third century, Ammonius 
also wrote a Harmony of the four Gospels. As 
these were at that time, and had been from their 
first publication, so they contiue to this day to 
be, regarded as the great foundations of the 
Christian faith. If Monsieur Freret had been so 
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lucky as to meet with Lardner’s Credibility of the 
Gospel-history, and had taken the trouble to read 
it attentively before he wrote his Examen Critique, 
his natural penetration must have made him sensi- 
ble, notwithstanding the artless simplicity of the 
English writer, how little his own much-laboured 
remarks can bear a comparison with the naked 
truth. 


§ 10. THe Gospel by Luke has supplied us 
with many interesting particulars, which had been 
omitted by both his predecessors, Matthew and 
Mark. From him we learn whatever relates to 
the birth of John the Baptist; the annunciation; 
and other important circumstances concerning the 
nativity of the Messiah; the occasion of Joseph's 
being then in Bethlehem; the vision granted to 
the shepherds; the early testimonies of Simeon 
and Anna; the wonderful manifestation of our 
Lord’s proficiency in knowledge, when only twelve 
years old; his age at the commencement of his 
ministry, connected with the year of the reigning 
emperor. He has given us also an account of 
several memorable incidents and cures which had 
been overlooked by the rest; the conversion of 
Zaccheus the publican; the cure of the woman 
who had been bowed down for eighteen years; 
and of the dropsical man; the cleansing of the 
ten lepers; the repulse he met with when about 
to enter a Samaritan city ; and the instructive re- 
buke he gave, on that occasion, to two apostles, 
for their intemperate zeal : also the affecting inter- 
view he had, after his resurrection, with two of 
his disciples, in the. way to Emmaus, and at that 
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village. Luke has likewise added many edifying 
parables to those which had been recorded by the 
other Evangelists. Of this number are the para- 
ble of the. creditor who had two debtors ; of the 
rich fool| who hoarded up his increase, and, when 
he had not one day to live, vainly exulted in the 
prospect of many happy yea) of the rich man 
and Lazarus; of the reclaimed profligate; of the 
Pharisee and the publican praying in the temple ; 
of the judge who was prevailed on by a widow’s 
importunity, though he feared not God, nor re- 
garded man; of the barren fig-tree; of the com- 
passionate Samaritan; and several others; most 
of which, so early a writer as Irenzus has speci- 
fied as peculiarly belonging to this Gospel; and 
has thereby shown to all after-ages, without in- 
tending it, that it is, in every thing material, the 
same book, which had ever been distinguished by 
the name of this Evangelist till his day, and re- 
mains so distinguished to ours. 


§ 11. Iv regard to Luke’s character as a writer, 
it is evident, that though the same general quality 
of style, an unaffected simplicity, predominates in 
all the Evangelists; they are, nevertheless, dis- 
tinguishable from one another. Luke abounds in 
Hebraisms as much as any of them; yet it must 
be acknowledged, that there are also more Grecisms 
in his language than in that of any of the rest. 
The truth is, there is greater variety in his style, 
which is probably to be ascribed to this circum- 
stance, his having been more, and for a longer 
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time, conversant among the Gentiles than any 
other Evangelist. His ordinary place of abode, if 
not the place of his birth, appears to have been 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, the seat of govern- 
ment, where people of the first distinction in the 
province had their residence, and to which there 
was great resort of strangers. Here the Greek 
language had long prevailed. Besides, Luke’s 
occupation, as a physician, may very probably have 
occasioned his having greater intercourse with 
those of higher rank. Not that the profession 
itself was then in great esteem in that country ; 
for it has been justly observed, that in Rome, as 
well as in Syria, slaves who gave early signs of 
quickness of parts and manual dexterity, were 
often instructed in physic, who, if they proved 
successful, were commonly rewarded with their 
freedom. That Luke himself, whatever may have 
been his early condition in life, was, when a 
Christian minister, a freeman and master of his 
time, is evident from his attendance on the Apos- 
tle Paul in his peregrinations for the advancement 
of the Gospel. But the profession of medicine 
and surgery (for these two.were then commonly 
united) not only proved the occasion of a more 
general intercourse with society, but served as a 
strong inducement to employ some time in read-’ 
ing. This may sufliciently account for any supe- 
riority this Evangelist may be thought to possess 
above the rest, in point of language. 
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§ 12. His name, dovxas, Luke, rendered in one 
place *, in the common translation, Lukas, 1s sup- 
posed to have been a contraction of the Roman 
name, Lucilius, or of Lucanus, m like manner as 
Demas is contracted from Demetrius, and Epa- 
phras from Eipaphroditus. Names thus contracted 
from the master’s name were commonly given to 
slaves, but not peculiarly to such. ‘That a consid- 
erable portion of Luke’s time had been spent in 
Rome, or at least in Italy, has been argued from 
some Latinisms discovered im his style; such as”, 
dos epyaciayv, da operam, endeavour ; and xades 
movettée Tors utoovoy vuas”, Benefacite his qui ode- 
runt vos, with the dative case, Do good to them 
who hate you ; whereas, in the parallel place in 
Matthew’, the verb is construed more in the 
Greek manner with the accusatives xadas wotstte 
tous yucovvtas vyuas. But I see no reason why, in 
the Evangelist Luke, by birth a Syrian, this should 
be accounted a Latinism rather than a Syriasm, 
as in Syriac the ? prefixed (which is necessary in 
the expression of this precept) is always consid- 
ered as corresponding to the dative in Greek and 
Latm. That he has also a greater variety in his 
words and phrases than any of the other Evange- 
lists, will be quickly discovered by an attentive 
reader of the original. I mention one evidence of 
this, from a circumstance I have had particular 
occasion to attend to, which is this: Each of the 
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Evangelists has a considerable number of words 
which are used by none of the rest; but in Luke’s 
Gospel, the number of such peculiarities, or 
' words used in none of the other Gospels, is great- 
er than that of the peculiar words found in all the 
three other Gospels put together. Again, some 
expressions which are frequent in the other Gos- 
pels, in Luke occur but rarely. The Hebrew 
word .4men, as an affirmative adverb joined with 
deyo vyuy, and used for ushering in solemnly the 
instructions given by our Lord, is employed by 
Luke much seldomer than by any of the other 
Evangelists, Instead of it he sometimes says 
adndos, sometimes vat, and once ex adniteas 
Aeyo yutv, phrases never used by the rest. On 
the other hand, he oftener than they, employs the 
neuter article <0, in reference not to a noun, but 
to a sentence, or part of a sentence. Of this 
there are at least seven instances in his Gospel ™. 
I recollect but two in the rest, one in Matthew ®, 
and one in Mark*.. As to these two, they are not 
parallel places to any of the passages wherein this 
mode of construction has been adopted by Luke. 
It may be observed, in passing, that the terms 
peculiar-to Luke are for the most part long and 
compound words. The first word of his Gospel, 
exetOnmaeo, is of the number. So much for what 
regards his words and idioms. 
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§ 13. As to the other qualities of his style, we 
may remark, that there is more of composition in 
the sentences than is found in the other three. 
Of this the very first sentence is an example, 
which occupies no fewer than four verses. In the 
passages, however, wherein those incidents are re- 
lated, or those instructions given, which had been 
anticipated by Matthew or by Mark, there is 
sometimes, not always, a perfect coincidence with 
these Evangelists nm the expression, as well as in 
the sense ; sometimes, however, the coincidence in 
translations is more complete than in the original. 
[ have observed that there are degrees, even in 
the simplicity of the sacred writers; for though 
all the Evangelists are eminent for this quality, 
there are some characteristic differences be- 
tween one and another, which will not escape the 
notice of a reader of discernment. Matthew and 
John have more simplicity than Mark; and Luke 
has, perhaps, the least of all. What has been ob- 
served of the greater variety of his style, and of 
his more frequent use of complex sentences, may 
serye as evidence of this. And even as to the 
third species of simplicity formerly mentioned *, 
simplicity of design, he seems to approach nearer 
the manner of other historians, in giving what may 
be called his own verdict, in the narrative part of 
his work. I remember at least one instance of 
this. In speaking of the Pharisees, he calls them 
piiagyveo: *, lovers of money. The distinction 
with regard to Judas, which it was proper in them 
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all to observe, as there were two of the name 
among the apostles, is expressed by Luke with 
more animation™, ‘os xae eyveveto mgodotns, who 
proved a traitor, than by Matthew *4, who says ‘o 
xat Magadous avtov; or by Mark**, whose expres- 
sion Is, ‘os xat zagsdwxev avtoy; both which 
phrases, strictly interpreted, imply no more than 
who delivered him up. The attempt made by the 
Pharisees, to extort from our Lord what might 
prove matter of accusation against him, is expres- 
sed by Luke in language more animated than any 
of the rest, yegavto devas eveyery, xau amtootomati- 
Cecvy avtov mege mAscovov®, began vehemently to 
press him with questions on many points. On 
another occasion, speaking of the same people, he 
says, Avtoe de exrnodtyoav avoras”, But they were 
jilled with madness. In the moral instructions 
given by our Lord, and recorded by this Eevange- - 
list, especially in the parables, none can be hap- 
pier in uniting an affecting sweetness of manner 
with genuine simplicity. Of this union better 
instances cannot be imagined, than those of the 
humane Samaritan, and of the penitent prodigal. 


§ 14. To conclude, though we have no reason to 
consider Luke as, upon the whole, more observant 
of the order of time than the other Evangelists, he 
has been at more pains than any of them, to ascer- 
tain the dates of some of the most memorable 
events on which, in a great measure, depend the 
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dates of all the rest. In some places, however, 
without regard to order, he gives a number of 
detached precepts and instructive lessons, one af- 
ter another, which probably have not been spoken 
on the same occasion, but are introduced as they 
occurred to the writer’s memory, that nothing of 
moment might be omitted. In regard to the latter 
part of the life, and to the death of this Evange- 
list, antiquity has not furnished us with any ac- 
counts which can be relied on. 





GOSPEL BY LUKE. 


- INTRODUCTION. 


|. FORASMUCH as many have undertaken to 
compose a narrative of those things which have 

2 been accomplished amongst us, as they who were, 
from the beginning, eye-witnesses, and after- 
wards ministers of the word, delivered them to 

3.us; f have also determined, having exactly 
traced every thing from the first, to write a 
particular account to thee, most excellent The- 

4 ophilus ; that thou mayest know the certainty 
of those matters wherein thou hast been tin- 
structed. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION. 


IN the days of Herod, king of Judea, there was 
a priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abi- 
jah ; and his wife, named Elizabeth, was of the 
daughters of Aaron. They were both right- 
eous before God, blameless observers of all the 
Lord’s commandments and ordinances. And 
they had no child, because Elizabeth was barren, 
and they were both advanced in years. 

Now when he came to officiate as priest in 
the order of his course, it fell to him by lot, ac- 
cording to the custom of the priesthood, to offer 
acense in the sanctuary. And while the in- 
cense was burning, the whole congregation were 
praying without. Then there appeared to him 
a messenger of the Lord, standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense. And Zacharias 
was discomposed at the sight, and in great ter- 
ror. But the angel said to him, Fear not, 
Zacharias; for thy prayer is heard, and Eliza- 
beth thy wife shall bear thee a son, whom thou 
shalt name John®. He shall be to thee matter 
of joy and transport; and many shall rejoice 
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SEOT. I. cH. 1. 
15 because of his birth. For he shall be great 
before the Lord; he shall not drink wine, nor 
any fermented liquor; but he shall be filled 
with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s 
16 womb. And many of the sons of Israel he 
17 shall bring back to the Lord their God. More- 
over, he shall go before them in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, to reconcile fathers to their 
children, and, by the wisdom of the righteous, 
to render the disobedient a people well dis- 
18 posed for the Lord. 4nd Zacharias said to 
the angel, Whereby shall I know this: for I am 
an old man, and my wife is advanced in years 2 
19 Lhe angel answering, said unto him, I am Ga- 
briel®, who attend in the presence of God, and 
20 am sent to tell thee this joyful news. But 
know that thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not 
recover thy speech, until the day when these 
things happen; because thou hast not believed 
my words, which shall be fulfilled in due time. 
21 Meantime the people waited for Zacharias, 
and wondered that he staid so long in the sanc- 
22 tuary. But when he came out, he could not 
speak to them; and they perceived that he had 
seen a@ vision in the sanctuary ; for he made 
them understand by signs, and remained speech- 
23 less. And when his days of officiating were 
24 expired, he returned home. Soon after, Eliza- 
beth his wife conceived, and lived in retirement 
25 five months, and said, The Lord hath done this 
for me, purposing now to deliver me from the 
reproach I lay under among men. 
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NOW in the sixth month God sent Gabriel 
his messenger, to Nazareth, a city of Galilee ; 
toa virgin betrothed to a man called Joseph, of 
the house of David ; and the virgin’s name was 
Mary. When the angel entered, he said to her, 
Hail, favourite of heaven! the Lord be with 
thee, thou happiest of women! 4 his appear- 
ance and words she was perplexed, and revolv- 
ed in her mind what this salutation could mean. 
Jind the angel said to her, Fear not, Mary, for 
thou hast found favour with God. And behold, 
thou shalt conceive and bear a son, whom thou 
shalt name Jesus”. He shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Highest. And 
the Lord God will give him the throne of Da- 
vid his father. And he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever: his reign shall never 
end. Then satd Mary to the angel, How shall 
this be, since I have no intercourse with man ? 
The angel answering, said unto her, The Holy 
Spinit Soft descend upon- thee, and the power 
of the Highest will overshadow thee; there- 
fore the Holy progeny shall be called the Son 
of God. And lo, thy cousin Elizabeth also 
hath conceived a son in her old age; and she 
who is called barren, is now in her sixth 
month: for nothmg is impossible with God. 
And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord. Be it unto me according to thy word. 
Then the angel departed. 

In those days Mary set out and travelled 
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expeditiously into the hill-country, to a city of 
Judah ; where having entered the house of 
“Luacharias, she saluted Elizabeth. As soon as 
Elizabeth heard Mary’s salutation, the babe 
leaped in her womb; and Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and cried with a loud 
voice, ‘Thou art the most blessed of women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. But 
how have I deserved this honour, to be visited 
by the mother of my Lord! for know, that as 
soon as the sound of thy salutation reached 
mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for 
joy. And happy is she who believed, that the 
things which the Lord hath promised her, shall 
be performed. 

Then Mary said, My soul magnifieth the 
Lord, and my spirit rejoiceth in God my Sa- 
viour ; because he hath not disdained the low 
condition of his handmaid, for henceforth all 
posterity will pronounce me happy. For the Al- 
mighty whose name is venerable, hath done 
wonders for me. His mercy on them who fear 
him, extendeth to generations of generations. 
He displayeth the strength of his arm, and dis- 
pelleth the vain imaginations of the proud. He 
pulleth down potentates from their thrones, and 
exalteth the lowly. The needy he loadeth with 
benefits; but the rich he spoileth of every 
thing. He supporteth Israel his servant (as he 
promised to our fathers,) ever inclined to mer- 
cy towards Abraham and his race. And Mary, 
after staying with Elizabeth about three months, 
returned home, 
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SECTION II. 


THE NATIVITY. 


WHEN the teme for Elizabeth's delivery was 
come, she brought forth a son: and her neigh- 
bours and relations who heard that the Lord 
had shown her great kindness, congratulated 
with her. And on the eighth day, when they 
came to the child’s circumcision, they would 


have him called by his father’s name, Zacharvas.. 


And his mother interposed, saying, No; but 
he shall be called John. They said unto her, 
There is none of thy kindred of that name. 
They therefore asked his father by signs, how 
he would have him called. He having demand- 
ed a table-book, wrote thereon, “ His name is 
“ John,” which surprised them all. And his 
mouth was opened directly, and his tongue 
[loosed.]| And he spake, praising God. Now 
all in the neighbourhood were struck with awe ; 
and the fame of these things spread throughout 
all the hill-country of Judea. And all who 
heard these things, pondering them in their 
hearts, said, What will this child prove here- 
after ? And the hand of the Lord was with him. 
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Then Zacharias his father being filled with the 
Holy Spirit, prophesied, saying, Blessed be the 
Lord the God of Israel, because he hath visit- 
ed and redeemed his people ; and (as anciently 
he promised by his holy Prophets) hath raised 
a prince for our deliverance in the house of 
David his servant; for our deliverance from 
our enemies, and from the hands of all who 
hate us; in kindness to our forefathers, and 
remembrance of his holy covenant; the oath 


‘ which he swore to our father Abraham, to grant 


unto us, that being rescued out of the hands of 
our enemies, we might serve him boldly, in 
piety and uprightness, all the days of our life. 
And thou, child, shalt be called a Prophet of 
the Most High; for thou shalt go before the 
Lord, to prepare his way, by giving the knowl- 
edge of salvation to his people, in the remis- 
sion of their sins, through the tender compas- 
sion of our God, who hath caused a light to 
spring from on high to visit us, to enlighten 
those who abide in darkness and in the shades 
of death, to direct our feet into the way of 
peace. 

Now the child grew, and acquired strength 
of mind, and continued in the deserts, until the 
time when he made himself known to Israel. 


ABOUT that time Cesar Augustus issued an 
edict that all the inhabitants of the empire 
should be registered. (This first register tock 
effect when Cyrenius” was president of Syria.) 
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Mat,2;% 3 When all went to be registered, every one to his 
4 own city, Joseph also went from Nazareth, a 
cily of Galilee, to the city of David in Judea 

3 called Bethlehem (for he was of the house and 

lineage of David,) to be registered, with Mary 

6 his betrothed wife, who was pregnant. While 

they were there, the time came that she should 

7 be delivered. And she brought forth her first- 

born son, and swathed him, and laid him in a 

manger, because there was no room for them in 

the house allotted to slrangers. 
Now -there-were shepherds in the fields in 
that country, who tended thew flocks by turns 
9 through the night-watches. On a sudden a 
messenger of the Lord stood by them, and a 
divine glory encompassed them with hght, and 

10 they were frightened exceedingly. But the an- 
gel said to them, Fear not; for lo I bring you 
good tidings which shall prove matter of great 

11 joy to all the people; because to day is born 
unto you, in the city of David, a Saviour, who 

12 is the Lord Messiah. And by this ye shall 
know him; ye shall find the babe in swaddling 

13 bands, lying in the manger. Instantly the an- 
gel was attended by a multitude of the heavenly 

14 host, who praised God, saying, Glory to God in 
the highest heaven, and peace upon the earth, 
and good will towards men. 

15 And when the angels returned to heaven, 
having left the shepherds, these said one to 
another, Let us go to Bethlehem, and see this 
which hath happened, whereof the Lord hath 

i6 informed us. 4nd hastening thither, they found 
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Mary and Joseph with the babe who lay im the 
17 manger. When they saw this, they published 
what had been imparted to them concerning this 
18 child. And all who heard it, wondered at the 
19 things told them by the shepherds. But Mary 
let none of these things escape unobserved, 
weighing every circumstance within herself. 
20 And the shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God for all that they had heard and 
seen, agreeably to what had been dectared unto 
them. 


21 ON the eighth duy, when the child was cir- 
cumcised, they called him Jesus, the angel hav- 
ing given him that name before his mother con- 
ceived him. 


22. AND when the time of their purification was 
expired, they carried him io Jerusalem, as the 
law of Moses appointeth, to present him to ihe 

23 Lord (as it is written in the law of God, 
“ Every male, who is the first-born of his mother, 

24 “is consecrated to the Lord” :) and to offer the 
sacrifice enjoined in the law, a pair of turile- 
doves, or two young pigeons. 

25 Now there was at Jerusalem a man named 
Simeon, a just and a religious man, who ex- 
pected the consolation of Israel ; and the Holy 

26 Spirit was upon him, and had revealed unto 
him, that he should not die until he had seen 

27 the Lord’s Messiah. This man came, guided 

28 by the Spirit, into the temple. dnd when the 
parents brought in ‘the child Jesus, to do for 
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him what the law required, he took him into his 
arms, and blessed God, and said, Now, Lord, 
thou dost in peace dismiss thy servant, accord- 
ing to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen the 
Saviour, whom thou hast provided in the sight 
of all the world; a luminary to enlighten the 
nations, and be the glory of Israel thy people. 
And Joseph, and the mother of Jesus, heard 
with admiration the things spoken concerning 
him. And Simeon blessed them, and said to 
Mary his mother, 'This child is destined for the 
fall and the rise of many in Israel, and to 
serve asamark for contradiction (yea, thine 
wn soul shall be pierced as with a javelin;) 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be dis- 
closed. 

There was also a propheitess, Anna, daughter 
of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher, in an ad- 
vanced age, who had lived seven years with a 
husband, whom she married when a virgin ; and 
being now a widow of about eighty-four years, 
departed not from the temple, but served God 
in prayer and fasting night and day ; she also 
coming im at that insiant, gave thanks to the 
Lord, and spake concerning Jesus to all those 
in Jerusalem who expecied deliverance. 

After they had performed every thing re- 
quired by the law of the Lord, they returned 
to Galilee, to their own city Nazareth. And 
the child grew and acquired strength of mind, 
being filled with wisdom, and “adorned with a 
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SECTION IIT. 


THE BAPTISM. 


41 NOW the parents of Jesus went yearly to Je- 
42 rusalem at the feast of the passover. And 
when he was twelve years old, they having gone 
thither, according to the usage of the sfeeting 
43 and remained the customary time; being on 
their return, the child Jesus staid behind in 
Jerusalem, and neither Joseph nor his mother 
44 knew il. They supposing him io be in the com- 
pany, went a day’s journey, and then sought 
him among their relations and acquaintance ; 
45 but not finding him, they returned to Jerusalem, 
46 seeking him. And after three days, they found 
hint m the temple, sitting among the doctors, 
both hearing them, and asking them questions. 
47 And all who heard him were astonished; but 
48 they who saw him were amazed at his under- 
standing and answers. And his mother said to 
him, Son, why hast thou treated us thus? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee with sorrow. 
49 He answered, Why did ye seek me? Knew ye 
50 not that I must be at my Father’s? But they 
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And he returned with them to Nazareth, and 
was subject unto them. And his mother treas- 


ured up all these things in her memory. And 


Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
power with God and man. Odie: 1% ola “( 


Ill. WOW in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
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Tiderius, Pontius Pilate being procurator of 
Judea, Herod tetrarch of Galilee, Philip his 
brother tetrarch of Iturea, and the province of 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene, 
in the high priesthood of Annas*' and Caia- 
phas, the word of God came, in the wilderness, 
to John the son of Zacharias. And he went 
through all the country along the Jordan, pub- 
lishing the baptism of reformation for the re- 
mission of sins. As it is written in the book of 
the Prophet Isaiah, “ The voice of one pro- 
“claiming in the wilderness, prepare a way 
“ for the Lord”, make for him a straight pas- 
“sage. Let every valley be filled, every moun- 
“tain and hill be levelled; let the crooked 
“yoads be made straight, and the rough ways 
“smooth, that all flesh may see the Saviour 
“Tsent] of God.” Then said he to the multi- 
tudes who flocked out to be baptized by him, 
Offspring of vipers, who hath prompted you 
to flee from the impending vengeance ? Pro- 
duce then the proper fruits of reformation ; 
and not say, within yourselves, ‘We have 
‘Abraham for our father ;’ for I assure you. 
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that of these stones God can raise children to 
Abraham. And even now the axe lieth at the 
root of the trees. Every tree, therefore, which 
produceth not good fruit, is felled and thrown 
into the fire. 

Upon this the multitude asked him, What 
must we do then? He answered, Let him who 
hath two coats impart to him who hath none ; 
and let him who hath victuals do the same. 
There came also publicans to be baptized, who 
said, Rabbi, what must we do? He answered, 
Exact no more than what is appointed you. 
Soldiers likewise asked him, And what must 
we do? He answered, Injure no man, either 
by violence, or false accusation, and be con- 
tent with your allowance. 

ls the people were in suspense concerning 
John, every man imagining within himself that 
he might be the Messiah, John addressed them 
all, saying, I indeed baptize in water ; but one 
mightier than IT cometh, whose shoe-latchet I 
am not worthy to untie; he will baptize you 
in the Holy Spirit and fire: his winnowing 
shovel is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
cleanse his grain; he will gather the wheat 
into his granary, and consume the chaff in un- 
quenchable fire. nd with many other exhor- 
tations, he published the good tidings to the 
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by him, on account of Herodias his brother's 
wife, and for all the crimes which Herod had 
comnutted, added this to the number, that he 
confined John in prison. 
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21 NOW when John baptized all the people, 
Jesus was likewise baptized ; and while he 


' 22 prayed, the heaven was opened, and the Holy 


Spirit descended upon him in a bodily form, 
like a dove, and a voice came from heaven, 
which said, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee 
23 I delight. Now Jesus was himself about thirty 
years in subjection, being (as was supposed) a 
24 son of Joseph, son of Heli, son of Matthat, son 
of Levi, son of Melchi, son of Janna, son of 
25 Joseph, son of Mattathias, son of Amos, son of 
Nahum, son of Esli, son of Naggai, son of 
26 Maath, son of Mattathias, son of Shimei, son of 
27 Joseph, son of Judah, son of Joanna, son of 
Reza, son of Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel, son of 
28 Neri, son of Melchi, son of Addi, son of Co- 
29 sam, son of Elmodam, son of Er, son of Joses, 
son of Eliezer, son of Jorim, son of Matthat, 
30 son of Levi, son of Simeon, son of Judah, son 
31 of Joseph, son of Jonan, son of Eliakim, son 
of Meleah, son of Mainan, son of Mattatha, 
32 son of Nathan, son of David, son of Jesse, son 
of Obed, son of Boaz, son of Salmon, son of 
33 Mahson, son of Amminadab, son of Ram, son 
34 of Hezron, son of Pharez, son of Judah, son 
of Jacob, son of Isaac, son of Abraham, son of 
35 Terah, son of Nahor, son of Serug, son of Ret, 
36 son of Peleg, son of Eber, son of Salah, son 
of Cainan, son of Arphaxad, son of Shem, son of 
37 Noah, son of Lamech, son of Methuselah, son 
of Enoch, son of Jared, son of Mehalaliel, son 
38 of Cainan, son of Enos, son of Seth, son of 
Jidam, son of God. 
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NOW Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, return- 
ed from the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit 
mto the wilderness, where he continued forty 
days, and was tempted by the devil. Having 
eaten nothing all that time, when it was ended, 
he was hungry. And the devil said to him, Uf 
thou be a Son of God, command this stone to 
become bread. Jesus answered him, saying, It 
is written, “ Man liveth not by bread only, but 
“ by whatever God pleaseth.” Then the devil 
having brought him to the top of a high moun- 
tain, showed him all the kingdoms of the earth 
in an instant, and said to him, All this power 
and glory I will give thee; for it is delivered 
to me, and to whomsoever I will, I give it; if, 
therefore, thou wilt worship me, it shall all be 
thine. Jesus answering, said, It is written, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord® thy God, and 
“ shalt serve him only.” Then he brought him 
to Jerusalem, and placing him on the battlement 
of the temple, said to him, If thou be a Son of 
Ged, throw thyself down hence ; for it is writ- 
ten, “ He will give his angels charge concern- 
“ing thee to keep thee ; and in their arms they 
“ shall uphold thee, lest thou dash thy foot 
“ against a stone.” Jesus answered, It is said, 
“Thou shalt not put the Lord** thy God to 
“the proof.” When the devil had ended all the 
temptation, he departed from him for a time. 
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SECTION IY. 


THE ENTRANCE ON THE MINISTRY. 


THEN Jesus, by the impulse of the Spirit, re- 
turned io Galilee, and his renown spread 
throughout the whole country, and he taught in 
their synagogues with universal applause. 
Being come to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, he entered the synagogue, as his” 
custom was, on the Sabbath day, and stood up 
to read. And they put into his hands the book 
of the Prophet Isaiah, and having opened the 
book, he found the place where tt was written, 
“ The Spirit of the Lord” is upon me, tmas- 
“much as he hath anointed me to publish glad 
“tidings to the poor; he hath commissioned 
“ome to heal the broken-hearted, to announce 
“* liberty to the captives, and recovery of sight 
“to the blind, to release the oppressed, to pro- 
“ claim the year of acceptance with the Lord*.” 
And having closed the book, and returned it to 
the servant, he sat down. And the eyes of all in 
the synagogue were fixed upon him. And he 
began with saying to them, This very day the 
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Scripture which ye have just now heard is fulfil- 
led. And all extolled him ; but being astonished 
at the words full of grace which he uttered, they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son? He sard unto 
them, Ye will doubtless apply to me this pro- 
verb, ‘ Physician, cure. thyself’ Do as great 
things here in thine own country, as we hear 
thou hast done in Capernaum. But im fact, 
added he,no Prophet was ever well received 
in his own country. I tell you of a truth, there 
were many widows in Israel in the days of 
Klijah, when heaven was shut up for three 
years and a half, so that there was great famine 
throughout all the land: yet to none of them 
was Elijah sent, but to a widow in Sarepta *’ of 
Sidonia. ‘There were likewise many lepers in 
Israel in the days of Elisha the Prophet: and 
Naaman the Syrian was cleansed, but none of 
those. On hearing this, the whole synagogue 
were “enraged, and Wate up, drove him out 
of the city, and brought him to the brow of the 
mountain whereon their city was built, that they 
might throw him down headlong. But he pass- 
ing through the midst of them, went away. 

Then he came to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, 
and taught .them on the Sabbath. And they 
were astonished at his manner of teaching ; for 
he spoke with authority. 

Now there was in the synagogue a man pos- 
sessed by the spirit of an unclean demon, who 
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34 roared out, saying, Ah! Jesus of Nazareth, 


what hast thou to do with us? Art thou come 
to destroy us? I know who thou art, the Holy 
one of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, 
Be silent, and come out of him. Whereupon 
the demon, having thrown him down in the mid- 
dle of the assembly, came out without harming 
him. And they were all in amazement, and 
said one to another, What meaneth this, that 
with authority and power he commandeth the 
unclean spirits, and they come out? Thence- 
forth his fame was blazed in every corner of the 
country. 

When he was gone out of the synagogue, he 
entered the house of Simon, whose wife’s mother 
had a violent fever, and they entreated him on 
her behalf. Jesus standing near her, rebuked 
the fever, and it left her, and she instantly arose 
ind served them. | 

After sunset, all they who had any sick, of 
whatever kind of disease, brought them to him ; 
and he, laying his hands on every one, cured 
them. Demons also came out of many, crying out, 
Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God. But 
he rebuked them, and would not allow them to 
speak, because they knew that .he was the Mes- 
sith. When it was day, he retired into a desert 
place; and the multitude sought him out, and 
came to him, and urged him not to leave them ; 
but he said to them, 1 must publish the good . 
tidings of the reign of God in other cities also, 
because for this purpose Iam sent. Accord- 


ingly he made this publication in the synagogues 
of Galilee. 
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ONE time, as he stood by the lake of Genneza- 
reth*, the multitude pressing upon him to hear 
the word of God, he saw two barks aground 
near the edge, but the fishermen were on shore 
washing their nels. Having gone aboard one 
of them, which was Simon’s, he desired him to 
put off a little from the land. Then he sat 
down, and taught the people out of the bark. 

When he had done speaking, he said to St- 
mon, Launch out into deep water, and let down 
your nets for a draught. Simon answered, Mas- 
ter, we have toiled all night, and have caught 
nothing; nevertheless, at thy word, I will let 
down the net. Having done this, they inclosed 
such a multitude of fishes, that the net began to 
break. And they beckoned to their companions 
in the other bark to come and help them. And 
they came and laded both the barks, so that they 
were near sinking. When Simon Peter saw 
this, he threw himself at Jesus’ knees, crying, 
Depart from me, Lord, for Tam a sinful man. 
For the draught of fishes which they had taken 
had filled him and all his companions with ter- 
ror, particularly James and John, sons of Zebe- 
dee, who were Simon’s partners. And Jesus 
said to Simon, Fear not, henceforth thou shalt 
catch men. And having brought their barks to 
land, they forsook all and followed him. 

When he was in one of the neighbouring 
cities, a man covered with leprosy, happening to 
see him, threw himself on his face, and besought 
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him, saying, Master, if thou wilt, thou canst 
cleanse me. Jesus stretching out his hand, and 
touching him, said, 1 will; be thou cleansed. 
Lhat instant his leprosy departed from him. 
And he commanded him to tell nobody. But 
go [said he,| show thyself to the priest, and 
present the offering appointed by Moses, for 
notifying to the people that thou art-cleansed. 
Yet so much the more was Jesus every where 


_ talked of, that vast multitudes flocked to hear ° 
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him, and to be cured by him of their maladies. 
Jind he withdrew into solitary places, and 
prayed. 


ONE day, as he was teaching, and phari- 
sees, and doctors of law, who had come from Je- 
rusdlem, and from every town of Galilee and 
Judea, were sitting by ; the power of the Lord 
was exerted in the cure of the sick. ° And behold 
some men carrying on a bed a man afflicted with 
a palsy, endeavoured to bring him in, and place 
him before Jesus ; but finding it impracticable, 
by reason of the crowd, they gat upon the roof, 
and let him down through. the tiling, - with the 
hitle bed in the midst spore him. Jesus per- 
ceiving their faith, said to him, Man, thy sins 
are forgiven thee. On which the scribes and 
the pharisees reasoned thus, ‘ Who is this that 
‘ speaketh blasphemies 2 Can any one forgive 
‘sins beside God?’ Jesus knowing their thoughts, 
addressed himself to them, and said, What are 
ye reasoning in your hearts? Whether is easier, 
to say, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ;’ or to say 


24 [with effect] ‘ Arise and walk?’ But, that ye 
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may know that the Son of Man hath power 
upon the earth to forgive sins, Arise (said he 
to the palsied man,) take up thy bed, and return 
to thy house. That instant he rose in ther 
presence, took up his bed, and returned home, 
glorifying God. Seeing this, they were all 


struck with amazement and reverence, and glo-- 


rified God, saying, We have seen incredible 
things to-day. 

After this he went out, and observing a publi- 
can named Levi sitting at the toll-office, said to 
him, Follow me. And he arose, left all, and 


29 followed him. And Levi made him a great 
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entertainment i his own house, where there 
was a great company of publicans and others at 
table with them. But the scribes and the phari- 
sees of the place murmured, saying to his disci- 
ples, Why do ye eat and drink with publicans 
and sinners ? Jesus answering, said unto them, 
It is not the healthy, but the sick, who need a 
physician. I am come to call, not the right- 
eous, but sinners, to reformation. 

Then they asked him, How is it that the dis- 
ciples of John, and likewise those of the phari- 
sees, frequently fast and pray, but thine eat and 
drink ? He answered, Would ye have the bride- 
men fast, while the bridegroom is with them? 
But the days will come wherein the bride- 
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they will fast. He added this similitude, No- 
body mendeth an old mantle with new cloth ; 
otherwise the new will rend the old; besides, 
the old and the new will never suit each other. 
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37 Nobody putteth new wine into old leathern 
bottles; otherwise the new wine will burst the 
bottles, and thus the wine will be spilled, and 

38 the bottles rendered useless. But if new wine 
be put into new bottles, both will be preserved. 

39 Besides, a man, after drinking old wine, calleth 
not immediately for new; for he saith, ‘ The 
‘ old is milder.’ 

VI. ON the Sabbath called secondprime, as Je- 
sus was passing through the cornfields, his disci- 
ples plucked the ears of corn, and rubbed them in 

2 their hands, and ate them. And some pharisees 
said to them, Why do ye that which it is not law- 

3 ful, on the Sabbath, to do? Jesus replying, said 
to them, Did ye never read what David and his 

4 attendants did, when they were hungry; how 
he entered the mansion of God, and took and 
ate the loaves of the presence, and gave also of 
this bread to his attendants; though it cannot 
be eaten lawfully by any but the priests? He 
added, ‘The Son of Man is master even of the 

Sabbath. 

6 It happened also, on another Sabbath, that he 
went into the synagogue, and taught; and a 
man was there, whose right hand was blasted. 

7 Now the scribes and the pharisees watched to 
see whether he would heal on the Sabbath, that 

& they might find matter for accusing him. But 
he knowing their thoughts, said to the man 
whose hand was blasted, Arise, and stand in the 
middle. And he arose and stood. Then Jesus 

9 said to them, I would ask you, Whatis it lawful 
to do on the Sabbath ? Good or ill? To save 
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he said to the man, Stretch out thy hand; and 
in doing this, his hand was rendered sound like 
the other. But they were filled with madness, 
and consulted together what they should do to 
Jesus. 


SECTION V. 


THE NOMINATION OF APOSTLES. 
‘ 


pray, and spent the whole night in an oratory. 
When it was day, he called to him his diseiples ; 
and of them he chose twelve, whom he named 


14 Apostles. Simon, whom he also named Peter, 
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and Andrew his brother, James and John, Philip 
and Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas, James 
son of Alpheus, and Simon called the Zealous, 
Judas brother of James, and Judas fscariot, 
who proved a traitor. 

Afterward, Jesus coming down with them, 
stopped in a plain, whither a company of his 
disciples, with avast multitude from all parts 
of Judea, Jerusalem, and the maritime country 
of Tyre and Sidon, were come to hear him, and 
to be healed of their diseases. Those also who 
were infested with unclean spirits, came and 
were cured. And every one strove to touch 
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him, because a virtue came from him, which 
healed them all. 


THEN lifting his eyes on his disciples, he 
said, Happy ye poor, for the kingdom of God 
is yours! Happy ye that hunger now, for ye 
shall be satisfied! Happy ye that weep now, 
for ye shall laugh! Happy shall ye be when 
men shall hate you, and separate you from their 
society ; yea, reproach and defame you, on ac- 
count of the Son of Man! Rejoice on that day, 
and triumph, knowing that your reward in heay- 
en is great! for thus did their fathers treat the 
Prophets. But woe unto you rich; for ye 
have received your comforts! Woe unto you 
that are full; for ye shall hunger! Woe unto 
you who laugh now; for ye shall mourn and 
weep! Woe unto you, when men shall speak 
well of you; for so did their fathers of the 
false prophets. 

But I charge you, my hearers, love your ene- 
mies, do good to them who hate you, bless 
them who curse you, and pray for them who 
traduce you. ‘To him who smiteth thee on one 
cheek, present the other; and from him who 
taketh thy mantle, withhold not thy coat.. Give 
to every one who asketh thee; and from him 
who taketh away thy goods, do not demand 
them back. And as ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye likewise unto them. For 
if ye love those [only] who love you, what 
thanks are ye entitled to? since even sinners 
love those who love them. And if ye do good 
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to those [only] who do good to you, what 
thanks are ye entitled to? since even sinners 
do the same. And if ye lend to those [only] 


from whom ye hope to receive, what thanks 


are ye entitled to? since even sinners lend to 
sinners, that they may receive as much in re- 
turn. But love ye your enemies, do good and 
lend, nowise despairing ; and your reward shall 
be great; and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High; for he is kind to the -ungrateful and 
malignant. Be therefore merciful, as your 
Father is merciful. 

Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be condemned ; re- 
lease, and ye shall be released; give, and ye 
shall get: good measure, pressed and shaken, 
and heaped, shall be poured. into your lap; for 
with the same measure wherewith ye give to 
others, ye yourselves shall receive. 

He used also this comparison: Can the blind 
cuide:- the blind ? Will not both fall into a ditch ? 
The disciple is not above his teacher ; but eve- 
ry finished disciple shall be as his teacher. 
And why observest thou the mote in thy broth- 
er’s eye; but perceivest not the thorn in thine 
own eye? Or how canst thou say to thy broth- 
er, ‘ Brother, let me take out the mote which 
‘is in thine eye,’ not considering that there 
is a thorn in thine own eye? Hypocrite, first 
take the thorn out of thine own eye: then thou 
wilt see to take out the mote which is in thy 


43 brother’s eye. That is not a good tree which 
36 
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yieldeth bad fruit; nor is that a bad tree 
which yieldeth good fruit. For every tree is 
known by its own fruit. Figs are not gathered 
off thorns ; nor grapes off a bramble-bush. 
The good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, bringeth that which is good: the bad 
man, out of the bad treasure of his heart, bring- 
eth that which is bad; for it is out of the ful- 
ness of his heart that his mouth speaketh. 

But why do ye, in addressing me, ery, Mas- 
ter, Master, and obey not what I command? 
Whoever cometh to me, and heareth my pre- 
cepts, and practiseth them, I will show you 


whom he resembleth: he resembleth a man 


who built a house, and digging deep, laid the 
foundation upon the rock: and when an mun- 
dation came, tlfe torrent broke upon that house, 
but could not shake it; for it was founded upon 
the rock. But he who heareth, and doth not 
practise, resembleth a man who, without laying 
a foundation, built a house upon the earth ; 
which, when the torrent brake against it, fell, 
and became a great pile of ruins. 


VIL WHEW he had finished his discourse in the 


2 
3 


audience of the people, he entered Capernaum. 
And a centurion’s servant, who was dear to his 
master, was sick, and in danger of dying. And 
the centurion having heard concerning Jesus, 
sent to him Jewish elders, to entreat him to come 


4 and save his servant. When they came to 


Jesus; they earnestly besought him, saying, He 
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is worthy of this favour; for he loveth our na- 
tion; and it was he who ‘built our synagogue. 
Then Jesus went with them ; and when he was 
not far from the house, the centurion sent 
friends to him to say, Master, trouble not thy- 
self; for I have not deserved that thou shouldst 
come under my roof; wherefore neither thought 
I myself fit to come into thy presence: say but 
the word, and my servant will be healed. For 
even I, who am under the authority of others, 
having soldiers under me, say to one, ‘ Go,’ and 
he goeth, to another, ‘Come,’ and he cometh, 
and to my servant, ‘ Do this,’ and he doeth it. 
Jesus hearing these things, admired him, and 
turning, said to the multitude which followed, 
assure you I have not found so great faith, 
even in Israel. And they who had been sent 
having returned to the house, found the servant 
well who had been sick. \ 

The day following, he went into a city called 
Nain, accompanied by his discipies and a great 
crowd. As he approached the gate of the city, 
the people were carrying out a dead man, the 
only son of his mother, who was a widow ; and 
many of the citizens were with her. When 
the Lord saw her, he had pity upon her, and 
said to her, Weep not. Then he advanced, and 
touched the bier (the bearers stopping) and said, 
Young man, arise, | command thee. Then he 
who had been dead, sat up, and began to speak, 
and Jesus delivered him to his mother. And all 
present were struck with awe, and glorified 


God, saying, A great Prophet hath arisen ch.24; 19, 
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among us; and, God hath visited his people. 


And this report concerning him spread through- 
out Judea and all the neighbouring country. 


NOW John’s disciples having informed their 
master of all these things, he called two of them, 
whom he sent to Jesus to ask'him, Art thou he 
who cometh? or must we expect another ? 
Being come to him, they said, John the Baptist 
hath sent us to.ask thee, Art thou he who com- 
eth? or must we expect another? Jt that very 
time Jesus was delivering many frem diseases 
and maladies, and evil spirits, and giving sight 
to many who were blind. And he returned this 
answer, Go, and report to John what ye have 
seen and heard: the blind are made to see, the 
lame to walk, the deaf to hear; the leprous are 
cleansed, the dead are raised, glad tidings is 
brought to the poor. And happy is he to 
whom I shall not prove a stumbling-block. 

When John’s messengers were departed, Je- 
sus said to the multitude concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness to behold ? a 
reed shaken by the wind? But what went ye 
out to see ? a man effeminately dressed ¢ It is 


in royal palaces [not in deserts} that they who 


wear splendid apparel, and live in luxury, are 
found. Wrat then did ye go te see? a proph- 
et ? vea, 1 tell you, and something superior to 
apropnet. For this js he, concerning whom it 
is written, “ Behold } send mine angel before 
“thee, who shall prepare thy way.” For I 
declare unto you, among those who are born 
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of women, there is not a greater prophet than 
John the Baptist; yet the least in the reign of 

29 God shall be greater than he. All the people, 
even the publicans, who heard John, have, by 
receiving baptism from him, honoured God; 

30 whereas the Pharisees and the lawyers, in not 
being baptized by him, have rejected the coun- 
sel of God with regard to themselves. 

31 Whereunto then shall I compare the men of Mat. 11; 16 

32 this generation? whom are they like? ‘They 
are like children in the market-place, of whom 
their companions complain and say, ‘ We have 
‘played to you upon the pipe, but ye have not 
‘danced; we have sung mournful songs to you, 

33 ‘ but ye have not wept.” For John te Baptist Mat. 3 
is come abstaining from bread and from wine, 

34 and ye say, ‘He Heth ademon.’ The Son of 
Man is come using both, and ye say, ‘ He is a 
‘lover of banquets and wine, an associate of 


35 ‘ publicans and simers.’ But wisdom is justifi- 
ed by all her children. 


De 


SECTION VI. 


SIGNAL MIRACLES AND INSTRUCTIONS. 


36 NOW one of the Pharisees asked Jesus to eat 
with him: and he went into the Pharisee’s PO 
37 house, and placed himself at table. And behold ~ 


mak 
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a woman in the city who was a sinner, know- 
wg that he ate at the house of the Pharisee, 
brought an alabaster box of balsam, and 
standing behind at his feet weeping, bathed 
them with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anomted them with the balsam. The Pharisee 
who had invited him, observing this, said within 
himself,‘ If this man were a prophet, he would 
‘have known who this woman is that toucheth 
‘him, and of what character ; for she is a sin- 
‘ner’ Then Jesus said to him, Simon, I have 
something to say to thee. He answered, Say 
it, Rabbi. <A certain creditor had two debtors ; 
one owed five hundred denarii’, the other fif- 
ty*®. But not having wherewith to pay, he 
freely forgave them both. Say then, which of 
them will love him most? Simon answered, | 
suppose he to whom he forgave most. Jesus 
replied, Thou hast judged rightly. Then turn- 
ing to the woman, he said to Simon, ‘Thou seest 
this woman: when I came into thy house, thou 
gavest me no water for my feet, but she hath 
washed my feet with tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me 
n0 kiss; but she, since she entered, hath not 
ceased kissing my feet. Thou didst not anoint 
my head with oil, but she hath anointed my 
feet with balsam. Wherefore, I tell thee, her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; therefore 
her love is great. But he to whom little is 
forgiven, hath little love. Then he said to her, 
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49 Thy sins are forgiven. Those who were at Mat. 13 
table with him said within themselves, ‘ Who is ch. 5 20. 
50 this that even forgiveth sins? But he said to 
the woman, Thy faith hath saved thee; go in 


peace. 


VIL AFTERWARDS he travelled through cities 
and villages, proclaiming the joyful tidings of 
the reign of God, being attended by the twelve, 
2 and by certain women who had been delivered 
from evil spirits and distempers, Mary called Ma. 16; 9. 
Magdalene, out of whom went seven demons, 
3 Joanna wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, Susan- 
na, and several others who assisted him with their 
property. 
4 Now when a great multitude was assembled, Mat, 15 3 
and the people were flocking to him out of the" * 
5 cities, he spake by a parable, ‘The sower went 
out to sow his grain: and in sowing, part fell 
by the way-side, and was crushed under foot, 
6 or picked up by the birds; part fell upon a 
rock, and when it was sprung up, withered 
7 away for want of moisture; part also fell — 
among thorns, and the thorns grew up and 
8 choked it; and part fell into good soil, and 
sprang up, and yielded increase a hundred fold. 
Having said this, he cried, Whoso hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 
9 And his disciples asked him, saying, What Mi 3+,3° 
10 meaneth this parable ? He answered, It is your ! 6% 
privilege to know the secrets of the reign of 
God, which to others are couched in parables, 
that, though they look, they may not perceive ; 
though thev hear, they may not understand. 
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Now this is the meaning of the parable. 
The seed is the word of God. By the way-side 
are meant those hearers out of whose hearts 
the devil coming taketh away the word, lest 
they should believe and be saved. By the 
rock are meant those who, when they hear, re- 
ceive the word with joy, yet not having it root- 
ed in them, are but temporary believers; for 
in the time of trial they fall off. By the 
ground encumbered with thorns, are meant 
those hearers who are entangled in the busi- 
ness, and pursuits, and pleasures of life, which 
stifle the word, so that it bringeth no fruit to 
maturity. But by the good soil are meant 
those, who, having heard the word, retain it in 
a good and honest heart, and persevere in 
bringing forth fruit. 

A lamp is never lighted to be covered with a 
vessel, or put under a bed, but to be set ona 
stand, that they who enter may see the light. 
For there is no secret which shall not be dis- 
covered; nor any thing concealed which shall 
not be known and become public. Take heed, 
therefore, how ye hear; for to him who hath, 
more shall be given; but from him who hath 
not, shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have. 

Then his mother and brothers came to speak 
with him, but could not get near him for the 
crowd. And it was told him by some persons, 
Thy mother and thy brothers are without, de- 
siring to see thee. But he answering, sad 
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unto them, My mother and my brothers are 
those who hear the word of God, and obey it. 


ONE day Jesus having gone into a bark 
with his disciples, said to them, Let us cross 
the lake. Accordingly they set sail. But 
while they sailed, he fell asleep, and there blew 
such a storm upon the lake as filled the bark 
with water, and endangered their lives. And 
they came to him, and awakened him, saying, 
Master, master, we perish. Then he arose 
and rebuked the wind, and the raging of the 
water : and they ceased, and there.was a calm. 
And Jesus said to them, Where is your faith ? 
But they said one to another with feur and ad- 
miration, Who is this that commandeth even 
the winds and the water, and they obey him 2 
And they arrived ut the country of the Gada- 
renes which is opposite to Galilee. 

Being come ashore, a man of the city met 
him who had been long possessed by demons, and 
who wore no clothes, and had no habitation but 
the sepulchres. When he saw Jesus, he roared 
out, and threw himself at his feet, crying, What 
hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the 
Most High God? I beseech thee, do not tor- 
ment me. (for he had ordered the unclean 
spirit to come out of the man; for it had fre- 
quently seized him, msomuch that, when he was 
chained and fettered, he broke his bonds, and 
was driven by the fiend into the desert.) Then 
Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name ? 
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He answered, Legion, because many demons 
31 had entered into him. And they entreated him 
that he would not command them to go into the 
32 abyss, but, as there was a numerous herd of 
swine feeding on the mountain, that he would 
permit them to enter into the swine. And he 
33 permitted them. Then the demons, having quat- 
ted the man, entered into the swine ; and the 
herd rushed down a precipice into the lake, 
34 and were drowned. The herdsmen seeing this, 
fled, and spread the news through the city and 
35 villages. And the inhabitants flocked out to see 
what had happened. Being come to Jesus, and 
finding the man, of whom the demons were dis- 
possessed, sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
36 and in his right mind, they were afraid. But 
having been informed by the spectators, in what 
37 manner the demoniac had been delivered, all 
the people of the country of the Gadarenes en- 
treated him to leave them ; for they were struck 
with terror. Accordingly he re-entered the bark 
38 and returned. Now the man out of whom the 
demons were gone, entreated his permission to 
attend him. But Jesus dismissed him, saying, 
39 Return home and relate what great things God 
hath done for thee. Then he departed and 
published through all the city what great things 
40 Jesus had done for him. Jesus, at his return, 
was welcomed by the crowd, who were all wait- 
ing for him. 
41 Meantime came a man nained Jairus, a ruler 
of the synagogue, who, throwing himself at the 
. feet of Jesus, besought him to come into his 
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house: for he had an only daughter, about 
twelve years old, who was dying. 

As Jesus went along, the people crowded 
him ; and a woman, who had been twelve years 
afflicted with an issue of blood, and had con- 
sumed all her living upon physicians, none of 
whom could cure her, coming behind touched 
the tuft of his mantle; upon which her issue 
was stanched. Then Jesus said. Who touched 
me? When every body denied, Peter and those 
with him, answered, Master, the multitude 
throng and press thee, and dost thou say, 
‘Who touched me? Jesus replied, Somebody 
hath touched me;. for Iam sensible that my 
power was just now exerted. Then the woman 
perceiving that she wus discovered, came tremb- 
ling, and having thrown herself prostrate, de- 
clared to him, before all the people, why she had 
touched him, and how she had been immediately 
healed: and he said to her, Daughter, take cour- 
age, thy faith hath cured thee; go in peace.. 

While he was yet speaking, one came from 
the house of the director of the synagogue; who 
said, Thy daughter is dead, trouble not the 
Teacher. Jesus hearing this, said to Jairus, 
Fear not; only believe, and she shall be well. 
Being come to the house, he allowed nobody to 
enter with him, except Peter and John and 
James, and the maiden’s father and mother. 
And all wept, and lamented her. But he said, 
Weep not; she is not dead, but asleep. And 
they derided him, knowing that she was dead. 
But he, having made them all retire, took her 
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by the hand, and called, saying, Maiden, arise. 


55 And her spirit returned, and she arose imme- 


diately, and he commanded to give her food. 

56 And her parents were astonished, but he charg- 
ed them not to mention to any body what had 
happened. 


[X. JESUS having convened the twelve, gave 


them power and authority over all the demons, 
2 and to cure diseases, and commissioned them to 
proclaim the reign of God, and to heal the sick. 
3 And he said to them, Provide nothing for your 
journey; nor staves, nor bag, nor bread, nor 
4 silver, nor two coats a-piece; and continue in 
whatever house ye are received into, until ye 
5 leave the place. And wheresoever they will 
not receive you, shake even the dust off your 
6 feet, as a protestation against them. They ac- 
cordingly departed, and travelled through the - 
villages, publishing the good tidings, and per- 
forming cures every where. 
7 Now Herod the tetrarch having heard of all 
that Jesus had done, was perplexed, because 
some said, John is risen from the dead; some, 
8 Elijah hath appeared; and others, One of the 
9 ancient prophets is risen again. And Herod 
said, John I beheaded: but who is this of 
whom I hear such things? And he was desir- 
ous to see him. 


Mat. 14; 13° 190 Vow the Apostles being returned, reported 


Mar. 6; 32: 


to Jesus all that they had done: and he, taking 
them with him, retired privately to a desert be- 


11 longing to the city of Bethsaida. When the multi- 


tude knew it, they followed him; and he recew- 
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ing them, spoke to them concerning the reign of 
God, and healed those who had need of healing. 


365 


12 When the day began to decline, the twelve ac- MH. may a 


costing him said, Tierra the people, that they So. re 


may go to the nearest towns and villages, and 
provide themselves in lodging and food ; or we 
13 are here in a desert. He answered, Supply 
them yourselves with food. They replied, We 
have only five loaves and two fishes; unless 
we go and buy victuals for all this people. 
14 For they were about five thousand men. Then 
he said to his disciples, Make them lie down in 
15 parties, fifty ina party. And they did so, mak- 
16 ing them all lie down. Then he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes; and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed and brake them, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before the multitude. 
17 When all had eaten, and were satisfied, they 
took up twelve baskets full of fragments. 


SECTION VII. 


SHE TRANSFIGURATION. 


18 AFTERWARDS, Jesus, having withdrawn Bint fh nes 


from the multitude to pray apart with his Th Sa 
ples, asked them, saying, Who do people say 
19 that | am? They answered, John the Bap- 
tist; others say, Elijah; and others, that one 
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of the ancient Prophets is risen again. He said 
to them, But who say ye that lam? Peter an- 
swered, The Messiah of God. Then having 
strictly charged them, he prohibited them from 
telling this to any body, adding, The Son of 
Man must suffer many things, and be rejected 
by the elders, and chief priests and_ scribes, 
and be killed, and rise again the third day. 

Then he said to all the people, If any man 
will come under my guidance, let him renounce 
himself, and take his cross daily, and follow 
me. For whosoever would save his life, shall 
lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, shall save it. What will it profit a man 
to gain the whole world, with the forfeit or 
ruin of himself? For whosoever shall be asham- 
ed of me and of my words, of him the Son 
of Man will be ashamed, when he shall come in 
his own glory, and in that of the Father, and of 
the holy messengers. I certify you, that there 
are. some standing here, who shall not taste 
death until they see the reign of God. 


ABOUT eight days after this discourse, he 
took with him Peter, and John, and James, and 
went up upon a mountain to pray. While he 
prayed, the appearance of his countenance was 
changed, and his raiment contracted a dazzling 
whiteness. And behold, two men of a glorious 
aspect, Moses and Eliyah, conversed with him, 
and spoke of the departure which he was to ac- 
complish at Jerusalem. Now Peter, and those 
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that were with him, were overpowered with 
sleep ; but when they awoke, they saw his glory, 
and the two men who stood with him. As these 
were removing from Jesus, Peter said to him, 
not knowing what he said, Master, it is good 
for us to stay here: let us, then, make three 
booths, one for thee, one for Moses, and one 


34 for Elijah. While he was speaking, a cloud 
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came and covered them, and the disciples feared 
when those men entered the cloud: from the 
cloud a voice came, which said, 'This is my be- 
loved Son, hear him. While the voice was ut- 
tered, Jesus was found alone. And this they 
kept secret, telling nobody, in those days, aught 
of what they had seen. 

The next day, when they were come down 
from the mountain, a great multitude met him. 
And one of the crowd cried out, saying, Rabbi, 
I beseech thee, take pity on my son; for he is 
my only child. And lo a spirit seizeth him, 
making him instantly cry out, and fall into con- 
vulsions, so that he foameth; and after he is 
much bruised, hardly leaveth him. And I be- 
sought thy disciples to expel the demon; but 
they were not able. Then Jesus answering 
said, O incredulous and perverse generation ; 
how long shall I be with you, and suffer you ? 
Bring thy son hither. nd as he was coming, 
the demon dashed him down in convulsions. 
And Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit, and hav- 
ang cured the child, delivered him to his father. 


And they were all amazed at the great power of 
God. 
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While all were admiring every thing which Je- 
44 sus did, he said to his disciples, Mark diligently 
these words, ‘The Son of Man is to be deliver- 
45 ‘ed into the hands of men.’ But they under- 
stood not this language ; it was veiled-to them, 
that they might not apprehend it ; and they were 
afraid to ask him concerning it. 
46 And there arose a debate among them, which 
47 of them should be the greatest. But Jesus, who 
"perceived the thought of their heart, took a child, 
48 and placing him near himself, said to them, Who- 
soever shall receive this child for my sake, re- 
ceiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, 
receiveth him who sent me: for he who is least 
amongst you all shall be greatest. 
49 Then John said, Master, we saw one expel- 
ling demons in thy name, and we forbade him, 
50 because he consorteth not with us. Jesus an- 
swered, forbid not such, for whoever is not 
against us, is for us. 


51 Now as the time of his removal approached, 
he set out resolutely for Jerusalem, and sent 

52 messengers before, who went into a village of 
the Samaritans to make preparation for him. 

53 But they would not admit him, because they per- 

54 ceived he was going to Jerusalem. His disci- 
ples, James and John, observing this, savd, 
Master, wilt thou that we call down fire from 
heaven to consume them, as Elijah did? But 

55 he turned and rebuked them, saying, Ye know 

56 not what spirit ye are of; for the Son of Man 
is come, not to destroy men, but to save them. 
Then they went to another village. 
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Master, I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest. Jesus answered, The foxes have cav- 
erns, and the birds of the air have places of 
shelter, but the Son of Man hath not where to 
repose his head. 

He said to another, Follow me. He answered, 
Sir, permit me first to go and bury my father. 
Jesus replied, Let the dead bury their dead, 
but go thou and publish the reign of God. 

Another likewise said, I will follow thee, Sir, 
but first permit me to take leave of my family. 
Jesus answered, No man who, having put his 
hand to the plough, looketh behind him, is fit 
for the kingdom of God. 


AFTERWARDS the Lord appointed sev- 
enty others also, and sent them two and two 
before him, into every city and place whither he 
intended to go. And he said to them, The har- 
vest is plentiful, but the reapers are few: pray 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send labourers to reap it. Go then; 
behold I send you forth as Jambs amongst 
wolves. Carry no purse, nor bag, nor shoes, 
and salute no person by the way. Whatever 
house ye enter, say, first, ‘ Peace be to this 
‘house.’ And if a son of peace be there, 
your peace shall rest upon him: if not, it shall 
return upon yourselves. But remain in the 
same house, eating and drinking such things as 
it affordeth ; for the workman is worthy of his 
wages: go not from house to house. And 
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whatever city, ye enter, if they receive you, 
eat such things as are set before you; cure 
their sick, and say to them, ‘The reign of 
‘God cometh upon you.’ But whatever city 
ye enter, if they do not receive you, go out 
into the streets, and say, ‘ The very dirt of 
‘your streets, which cleaveth to us, we wipe 
‘off against you; know, however, that the 
‘reign of God cometh upon you.’ I assure you, 
that the condition of Sodom shall be more tole- 
rable on that day, than the condition of that city. 

Woe unto thee Chorazin, woe unto thee 
Bethsaida ; for if the miracles which have been 
performed in you, had been performed in Tyre 
and Sidon, they had repented long ago, sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes. Wherefore the condi- 
tion of Tyre and Sidon shall be more tolerable 
in the judgment than yours. And thou Caper- 
naum, which hast been exalted to heaven, shalt 
be thrown down to hades. He that heareth 
you, heareth me; and he that rejecteth you, 
rejecteth me; and he that rejecteth me, reject- 
eth him who sent me. 

find the seventy returned with joy, saying, 
Master, even the demons are subject unto us, 
through thy name. He said to them, I beheld 
Satan fall like hghtning from heaven. Lo, I 
empower you to tread on serpents and scor- 
pions, and all the might of the enemy; and 
nothing shall hurt you. Nevertheless, rejoice 
not in this, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rejoice that your names are enrolled 
in heaven. 4 that time Jesus was joyful in 
spirit, and said, | adore thee, O Father, Lord 
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of heaven and earth, because having hidden 
these things from sages and the learned, thou 
hast revealed them unto babes. Yes, Father, 
because such is thy pleasure. My Father hath 
imparted every thing to me; and none know- 
eth who the Son is, except the Father; nor 
who the Father is, except the Son, and he to 
whom the Son will reveal him. Then turning, 
he said apart to his disciples, Blessed are the 
eyes which see what ye see. For I assure 
you, that many Prophets and kings have wish- 
ed to see the things which ye see, but have 
not seen them, and to hear the things which ye 
hear, but have not heard them. 


THEN a lawyer stood up, and said, trying 
him, Rabbi, what must I do to obtain eternal 
life? Jesus said unto him, What doth the law 
prescribe ? What readest thou there ? He an- 
swered, “ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord* thy God 
“with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
“ with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, 
“and thy neighbour as thyself” Jesus replied, 
Thou hast answered right. Do this, and thou 
shalt live. 

But he, desirous to appear blameless, said to 
Jesus, Who is my neighbour? Jesus said in 
return, A man of Jerusalem, travelling to Jeri- 
cho, fell among robbers, who having stripped 
and wounded him, went away, leaving him half 
dead. A priest accidentally going that way, 
and seeing him, passed by on the farther side. 
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Likewise a Levite on the road, when he came 
near the place and saw him, passed by on the 
farther side. But 2 certain Samaritan, as he 
journeyed, came where he was, and when he 
saw him, he had compassion, and went up to 
him, and having poured wine and oil into his 
wounds, he bound them up. Then he set him 
on his own beast, brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. On the morrow, when he 
was going away, he took out two denarii**, and 
giving them to the host, said, ‘ Take care of 
‘this man, and whatever thou spendest more, 
‘when I return, I will repay thee’ Now 
which of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh- 
bour to him who fell among the robbers ? The 
lawyer answered, He who took pity upon him. 
Then said Jesus, Go thou, and do in like man- 
ner. 


AND as they travelled, he went into a vil- 
lage*, where a woman named Martha enter- 
tained him at her house. She had a sister 
called Mary, who sat at the feet of Jesus, listen- 
ing to his discourse: But Martha, who was 
much cumbered about serving, came to him and 
said, Master, carest thou not that my sister 
leaveth me to serve alone? Bid her, therefore, 
assist me. Jesus answering, said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art anxious, and troublest 
thyself about many things. One thing only 
is necessary. And Mary hath chosen the good 
part which shall not be taken from her. 
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SECTION VIII. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE PHARISEES. 


XI. IT' happened that Jesus was praying ti a cer- 
tain place ; and when he had done, one of his 
disciples said to him, Master, teach us to pray, 

2 as John also taught his disciples. He answer- Mat.6; 9. 
ed, When ye pray, say, ™ Our! Father, “who 
‘art in heaven,! thy name be hallowed; thy 
‘reign come; ‘thy will be done upon the 

3 ‘earth, as it is in heaven;! give us each day 

4 ‘our daily bread; and forgive us our sins, for 
‘even we forgive all who offend us ; and aban- 
‘don us not to temptation, ‘but preserve us 
‘ from evil.”! : 

5 Moreover, he said unto them, Should one of 
you have a friend, and go to him at midnight, 

6 and say, ‘ Friend, lend me three loaves; for a 
‘friend of mine is come off his road to see me, 

7.‘ and I have nothing to set before him;’ and 
he from within should answer, ‘ Do not dis- 
‘turb me; the door is now locked; I and my 
‘children are in bed; I cannot rise to give 

8 * thee : I tell you, if the other continue knock- 
ing, ‘though he will not rise and supply him, 
because he is his friend; he will, because of 
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his importunity, get up, and give him as many 
as he wanteth. I likewise tell you, Ask, and 
ye shall obtain; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and the door shall be opened to you: for who- 
soever asketh, obtaineth ; whosoever seeketh, 
findeth ; and to every one who knocketh, the 
door is opened. What father amongst you 
would give his son a stone, when he asketh 
bread; or when he asketh a fish, would, instead 
of a fish, give him a serpent; or when he ask- 
eth an egg, would give him a scorpion? If ye, 
therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things 
to your children; how much more will your 
Father give from heaven the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ? 


ONE time he was expelling a demon which 
caused dumbness, and when the demon was gone 
out, the dumb spake, and the people wondered. 
Some however said, He expelleth demons by 
Beelzebub prince of the demons. (Others to try 
him, asked of him a sign inthe sky.) But he 
knowing their thoughts, said ‘to them, By intes- 
tine broils any kingdom may be desolated, one 
family falling after another. Now, if there be 
intestine broils in the kingdom of Satan, how 
can that kingdom subsist? for ye say that I 
expel demons by Beelzebub. Moreover, if I 
by Beelzebub expel demons, by whom do your 
sons expel them? Wherefore they shall be 
your judges. But if I by the finger of God 
expel demons, the reign of God hath overtaken 
you. When the strong one armed guardeth 
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his palace, his effects are secure. But, if he 
who is stronger, shall attack and overcome 
him, he will strip him of his armour on which 
he relied, and dispose of his spoils. He who 
is not for me, is against me; and he who gath- 
ereth not with me, scattereth. 
Lhe unclean spirit, when he is gone out of a Mat. 12; 43. 

man, wandereth over parched deserts, in search 
of a resting-place. But not finding any, he 
saith, ‘IT will return to my house whence I 


9 ‘came.’ Being come, he findeth it swept and 


furnished. Whereupon he goeth, and bringeth 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself; 
and having entered, they dwell there, and the Ae 
last state of that man becometh worse than the & 10; 26- 
first. 
While he was saying these things, a woman 
raising her voice, cried to him from amid the 
crowd, Happy the womb which bore thee, and 
the breasts which suckled thee. Say, rather, 
replied he, Happy they who hear the word of 
God and obey it. 
When the people crowded together, he said, ('.12; 96 
This is an evil generation. They demand a 
sign; but no sign shall be given them, save the 
sign of the Prophet Jonah. For as Jonah was 
a sign to the Ninevites, so shall the Son of 
Man be to this generation. ‘The queen of the 1 ki. 10; 1: 
South ** country will arise in the judgment me 
against the men of this generation, and cause 
them to be condemned; because she came 
from the extremities of the earth to hear the 
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wise discourses of Solomon; and behold, here 
is something greater than Sclomon. The men 
of Nineveh will stand up in the judgment 
against this generation, and caused it to be con- 
demned ; because they repented when warned 
by Jonah; and behold here is something great- 
er than Jonah. 

A lamp is lighted, not to be concealed, or put 
under a corn-measure, but on a stand, that 
they who enter may have light. The lamp of 
the body is the eye: when, therefore, thine eye 
is sound, thy whole body is enlightened; but 
when thine eye is distempered, thy body is in 
darkness. Take heed, then, lest the light 
which is in thee be darkness. If thy whole 
body, therefore, be enlightened, having no part 
dark, the whole will be so enlightened, as when 
a lamp lighteth thee by its flame. 

While he was speaking, a Pharisee asked 
him to dine with him. And he went and placed 
himself at table. But the Phartsee was sur- 
prised to observe, that he used no washing be- 


39 fore dimer. Then the Lord said to him, As 


for you Pharisees, ye cleanse the outside of 
your cups and dishes, while ye yourselves are 
inwardly full of rapacity and malevolence. Un- 
thinking men! did not he who made the out- 
side, make the inside also? Only give in alms 
what ye have, and all things shall be clean 
unto you. 

Woe unto you, Pharisees, because ye pay 
the tithe of mint and rue, and every kind of 
herb, and neglect justice and the love of God. 
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These things ye ought to have practised, and 
not to bait omitted those. 

43 Woe unto you, pharisees, because ye love 
the’ most conspicuous seat in synagogues, and 
salutations in public places. 

44 Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye are like concealed graves, 
over which people walk without knowing it. 

45 Here one of the lawyers interposing, said, 
By speaking thus, Rabbi, thou reproachest us 

A6 also. He answered, Woe unto you, lawyers, 

also, because ye lade men with intolerable 

burdens, burdens which ye yourselves will 
not so much ag touch with one of your fingers. 

47 Woe unto you, because ye build the monu- 
ments of the Prophets, whom your fathers 

48 killed. Surely ye are both vouchers and ac- 
cessories to the deeds of your fathers; for 
they killed them, and ye build their monu- 
ments. 

49 Wherefore, thus saith the wisdom of God, 
‘T will send them Prophets and Apostles ; 
‘some of them they will kill, others they will 

50 ‘ banish; insomuch that the blood of all the 
‘Prophets which hath been shed since the 
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51 * this generation, from the blood of Abel to the 2 


‘blood of Zechariah, who fell between the 
‘altar and the house of God.’ Yes, I assure 
you, all shall be required of this generation. 
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entered yourselves, and those who were enter- 
ing, ye hindered. 

While he spake these things. the scribes and 
the pharisees began vehemently to press him 
with questions on many points ; laying snares 


for him, in order to draw from his own mouth 


matter of accusation against him. 


XI. MEANTIME, while the crowd in myriads 


2 


fea) 


flocked about him, insomuch that they trod one 
upon another, he said, addressing himself to his 
disciples, Above all things, beware of the leav- 
en of the pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For 
there is nothing covered that shall not be de- 
tected; nothing secret that shall not be known. 
What ye have spoken in the dark, shall be re- 
ported in the light; and what ye have whis- 
pered in the closet, shall be proclaimed from 
the house-top. But I charge you, my friends, 
fear not them who kill the body, and after that 
can do no more: but I will show you whom 
ye ought to fear; fear him who, after he hath 
killed, hath power to cast into hell. I repeat 
it to you, fear him. Are not five sparrows 
sold fortwo pence*? Yet not one of them is 
forgotten of God: yea, the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered: fear not, therefore ; 
ye are much more valuable than sparrows. 


8 Moreover, I say unto you, whoever shall ac- 


knowledge me before men, him the Son of 
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Man will acknowledge before the angels of 


27 9. 


God; but whoever demiett me before mien, Mar. 8538 
shall be disowned before the angels of God. ne 


And whoso shall inveigh against the Son of 
Man, may obtain remistiof ; but to him who 
detracteth from the Holy Spint, there is no 
remission. And when ye are brought before 
synagogues, and magistrates, and rulers, be 
not solicitous, how or what ye shall answer, or 
What ye shall say: for the Holy Spirit will 
teach you in that moment what ought to be 
said. 

Then one said to him out of the crowd, Rabbi, 
order my brother to divide the inheritance 
with me. He answered, Man, who constituted 
me your judge or arbiter? And he said to 
them, Be upon your guard against covetous- 
ness; for in whatever affluence a man be, his 
life dependeth not on his possessions. 

He also used this example, A certain rich 
man had lands which brought forth plentifully. 
And hé reasoned thus with ainigel What shall 
I do; for I have not where to store up my 
crop ?>—I will do this, added he, I will pull 
down my barns, and build larger, and there I 
will store up all my product and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul,‘ Soul, thou hast 
‘plenty of goods laid up for many years; take 
‘thine ease, eat, drink, enjoy thyself’ But 
God said to him, ‘ Thou fool, this very night 
‘thy soul is required of thee. Whose, then, 
‘shall those things be which thou hast pro- 
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21 ‘vided? So it fareth with him who amasses 
treasure for himself, but is not rich towards 

God. 

pit.325 22 Then he said to his disciples, For this reason 
1 Pet. 53 7. I charge you, be not anxious about your life, 
what ye shall eat; nor about your body, what 
23 ye shall wear. Life is a greater gift than food, 
24 and the body than raiment. Consider the ra- 
vens; they neither sow nor reap; have nei- 
ther cellar nor barn; but God feedeth them. 
How much more valuable are ye than the 
25 fowls? Besides, which of you can, by his anx- 
26 iety, prolong his life one hour? If, therefore, 
ye cannot thus effect even the smallest thing, 
27 why are ye anxious about the rest? Consider 
the lilies. How do they grow? They toil 
not; they spin not; yet I affirm, that even 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not equally 
28 adorned with one of these. If, then, God so 
array the herbage, which to-day is in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven; how 
much more will he array you, O ye distrust- 
29 ful? Ask not ye, therefore, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drmk; live not in anxious 
30 suspense. For all these things the Pagans 
seek; whereas your Father knoweth that ye 
31 need them. But seek ye the kingdom of God, 
and all these things shall be superadded to you. 
32 Fear not, my little flock, for it hath pleased 
Mat. 6; 20. 33 your Father to give you the kingdom. Sell 
a your goods and give alms; provide yourselves 
purses which wear not out; treasure inex- 
haustible in heaven, where no thieves approach, 
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where your treasure is, your heart will like- 
wise be. 

Let your loins be girt, and your lamps burn- 
ing ; and yourselves like those who wait their 
master’s return from the wedding; that when 
he cometh and knocketh, they may immediate- 
ly let him in. Happy those servants whom 
their master, at his return, shall find watching. 
Verily I say unto you, that he will gird him- 
self, and having placed them at table, will at- 
tend and serve them. And whether he come 
in the second watch, or in the third ; if he find 
things thus, happy are those servants. Ye are 
certain, thatif the master of the house knew at 
what hour the thief would come, he would 
watch, and not allow him to break into his 
house. Be ye then always prepared ; because 
the Son of Man will come at an hour when ye 
are not expecting him. 

Then Peter said to him, Master, is this com- 
parison directed to us alone, or to all present ° 
The Lord said, Who now is the discreet and 
faithful steward, whom the master will set over 
his household, to dispense regularly the allow- 
ance of corn? Happy that servant, if his mas- 
ter at his arrival, shall find him so employed. 
I tell you truly, he will entrust him with the 
management of all his estate. But as to the 
servant who shall say within himself, ‘ My 
‘master delayeth his return,’ and shall beat the 
men-servants and the maids, and shall feast and 
carouse, and be drunken; the master of that 
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servant will come on a day when he is not ex- 
pecting him, and at an hour he is not apprized 
of, and having discarded him, will assign him 
his portion with the faithless. And that ser- 
vant who knew his master’s will, yet did not 
make himself ready, nor execute his orders, 
shall receive many stripes; whereas he who 
knew it not, but did things deserving chastise- 
ment, shall receive few: for much will be re- 
quired of every one to whom much is given; 
and the more a man is entrusted with, the 
more will be exacted from him. 

I came to throw fire upon the earth ; and 
what would I, but that it were kindled? f 
have an immersion to undergo; and how am I 
pained till it be accomplished ? Do ye imagine 
that I am come to give peace to the earth? I 
tell you, Ne, but division. For hereafter five 
in one family will be divided; three against 
two, and two against three ; father against son, 
and son against father; mother against daugh- 
ter, and daughter against mother; mother-in- 
law against daughter-in-law, and daughter-in- 
law against mother-in-law. 

He said also to the people, When ye see a 
cloud rising in the west, ye say, ‘ It will rain 
‘immediately,’ and so it happeneth : and when: 
the south wind bloweth, ye say, ‘ It will be hot,’ 
and it happeneth accordingly. Hypocrites, ye 
can judge of what appeareth in the sky, and on 
the earth; how is it that ye cannot judge of 
the present time ? and why do ye not even 
of yourselves discern what is just ? 
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58 When thou goest with thy creditor to the mat. 5; 25: 
magistrate, endeavour on the road to satisfy 
him, lest he drag thee before the judge, and 
the judge consign thee to the sergeant, and the 
59 sergeant commit thee to prison: I assure thee, 
thou wilt not be released, until thou has paid 
the last mite. 


SECTION IX. 


THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM. 


XIII. THERE were then present some who in- 
formed Jesus of the Galileans, whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with that of their sacrifices. 

2 Jesus answering, said unto them, Think ye that 
these Galileans were the greatest sinners in all 

3 Galilee, because they suffered such usage? | 
tell you, ‘ No; but unless ye reform, ye shall 

4 ‘all likewise perish : or those eighteen whom 
the tower of Siloam fell upon, and slew; think 
ye that they were the greatest profligates in 

5 all Jerusalem ? I tell you, No: but unless ye 
reform, ye also shall all perish. 

6 He also spake this parable. A man hada 
fig-tree planted in his vineyard, and came seek- 

7 ing fruit on it, but found none. ‘Then he said 
to the vine-dresser, ‘ This is the third year 
‘that I have come seeking fruit on this fig- 
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‘tree, without finding any. Cut it down, why 
‘ should it cumber the ground? He answered, 
‘Sir, let it alone one year longer, until I dig 
‘about it and dung it; perhaps it will bear 
‘fruit: if not, thou mayest afterwards cut it 
‘ down.’ 


ONE sabbath, as he was teaching in a syna- 
gogue, a woman was present who had for 
eighteen years had a spirit of infirmity, whereby 
she was so bowed down, that she could not so 


‘much as look up. Jesus, percewing her, called 


her to him, and laying his hands on her, said, 
Woman, thou art delivered from thine infirmity. 
Immediately she stood upright, and glorified 
God. But the director of the synagogue, mov- 
ed with indignation because Jesus had performed 
a.cure on the Sabbath, said to the people, There 
are six days for working; come, therefore, on 
those days, ard be healed, and not on the Sab- 
bath-day. To which the Lord replied, Hypo- 
crites, who is there amongst you, that doth not 
on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall, and lead him away to watering? And 
must not this woman, a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath kept bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, be released from this bond on the Sab- 
bath-day 2 On his saying this, all his opposers 
were ashamed ; but the whole multitude was 
delighted with all the glorious actions perform- 
ed by him. 

He said, moreover, What doth the kingdom 
of God resemble ? Whereunto shall I compare 
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it? It resembleth a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man threw into his garden; and it 
erew and became a great tree, and the birds of 
the air took shelter in its branches. 

Again he said, Whereunto shall I compare 
the kingdom of God? It resembleth leaven 
which a woman mingled in three measures of 
meal, until the whole was leavened. 

And he took a journey to Jerusalem, teaching 
as he passed through cities and villages ; and 
one asked him, Master, are there but few who 
shall be saved? He answered, Force your en- 
trance through the strait gate; for many, I as- 
sure you, will request to be admitted, who shall 
not prevail. If once the master of the house 
shall have arisen and locked the door, and ye 
standing without and knocking, say, ‘ Master, 
‘master, open unto us,’ he will answer, ‘ I know 
‘not whence ye are.’ ‘Then ye will say, ‘ We 
‘have eaten and drunk with thee, and thou 
‘hast taught in our streets.’ But he will an- 
swer, ‘I tell you, I know not whence ye are: 
‘remove hence, all ye workers of unrighteous- 
‘ness. Then will ensue weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and 
tsaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, received 
into the kingdom of God, and yourselves ex- 
cluded: nay, people will come from the east, 
from the west, from the north, and from the 
south, and will place themselves at table in the 
kingdom of God. And behold they are last 
who shall be first, and thev are first who shall 
be last. 
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The same day certain Pharisees came to him, 
and said, Get away ; depart hence, for Herod 
intendeth to kill thee. He answered, Go tell 
that fox, To-day and to-morrow I expel de- 
mons and perform cures, and the third day my 
course will be completed. Nevertheless | 
must walk about to-day and to-morrow, and 
the day following; for it cannot be that a pro- 
phet should be cut off any where but at Jeru- 
salem. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them whom God 
sendeth to thee; how often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together, as a hen gathereth 
her brood under her wings, but ye would not. 


» Quickly shall your habitation be transformed 


into a desert; for verily I say unto you, ye 
shall not again see me, until the time when ye 
shall say, “ Blessed be he who cometh in the 
name of the Lord*.” 


XIV. JIT happened on a Sabbath, when he was 


an 


gone lo eat at the house of one of the rulers who 
was a Pharisee, that, while the Pharisees were 
observing him, aman who had a dropsy stood 


‘ before him. Then Jesus, addressing himself to 


the lawyers and Pharisees, said, Is it lawful to 
cure on the Sabbath? They being silent, he 
took hold of the man, healed and dismissed him. 
Then resuming his discourse, he said to them, 
Who amongst you, if his ass or his ox fall into 
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a pit on the Sabbath-day, will not immediately 
pull him out ? dnd to this they were not able to 
make him a reply. 

Observing how eager the guests were lo pos- 
sess the higher places at table, he gave them 
this injunction, When thou art invited to a wed- 
ding, do not occupy the highest place at table, 
lest one more considerable than thou be bid- 
den, and he who invited you both come and 
say to thee, Give place to this man, and thou 
shouldst then rise with confusion to take the 
lowest place. But, when thou art invited, go 
to the lowest place, that when he who bade 
thee cometh, he may say to thee, ‘ Friend, go 
‘up higher ;’ for that will do thee honour be- 


Prov.°@3 : 7. 


i] 


fore the company. For whoever exalteth him- ch.18; 14. 


self, shall be humbled ; and whoever humbieth 
himself, shall be exalted. 

He said also to him who had invited him, 
When thou givest a dinner or a supper, do not 
invite thy rich friends, brothers, cousins, or 
ueighbours, lest they also invite thee in their 
turn, and thou be recompensed. But when thou 
givest an entertainment, invite the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind; and thou shalt be 
happy: for as they have not wherewith to re- 
quite thee, thou shalt be requited at the resur- 
rection of the righteous. 

One of the guests hearing this said to him, 
Happy he who shall feast in the reign of God. 
Jesus said to him, A certain man made a great 
supper and invited many.. And at supper- 
time he sent his servants to tell those who had 
been bidden to come presently; for that all 
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was ready. But they all, without exception, 
made excuses. One said, ‘ I have purchased a 
‘ field, which I must go and see ; I pray thee 
‘have me excused.’ Another said, ‘I have 
‘ bought five yoke of oxen, which I am going 
‘to prove; I pray thee, have me excused.” A. 
third said,‘ I have married a wife, and there- 
‘fore I cannot go.’ The servant, being return- 
ed, related all to his master. Then the master 
of the house was angry, and said to his servants, 
‘Go forthwith into the streets and lanes of 
‘the city, and bring in hither the poor, the 


22 “maimed, the lame, andthe blind.’ Afterwards 


the servant said, ‘ Sir, thy orders are executed, 
‘and still there is room.’ The master answer- 
ed,‘ Go out into the highways, and along the 
‘hedges, and compel people to come, that my 
‘house may be filled: for I declare to you, 
‘that none of those who were invited shall 
* taste of my supper.’ 


As great muititudes travelled along with hin, 
he turned to them and said, If any man come to 
me and hate not his father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brothers and sisters ; 
nay, and himself too, he cannot be my disciple. 
And whosoever doth not follow me carrying 
his cross, cannot be my disciple. For, which 
of you intending to build a tower, doth not first 
by himself compute the expense, to know 
whether he have wherewith to complete it; 
lest, having laid the foundation, and being una- 
ble to finish, he become the derision of all who 
see it, who will say, ‘ This man began to build, 
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‘but was not able to finish. Or what king 
going to engage another king with whom he ts 
at war, doth not first consult by himself, whe- 
ther he can with ten thousand men, encounter 
him who cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ; that, if he cannot, he may, while the 
other is at a distance, send an embassy to sue 
for peace. So then, whosoever he be of you, 
who doth not renounce all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple. Salt is good; but if the 
salt become insipid, wherewith shall it be sea- 
soned? Itis fit, neither for the land, nor for 
the dunghill, but is thrown away. Whoso 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


SECTION X. 


PARABLES. 


AV. NOW all the publicans and the sinners re- 
2 sorted to Jesus to hear him. But the Pharisees 


3 


and the scribes murmured, saying, ‘This man 
admitteth sinners, and eateth with them. 
Then he addressed this similitude to then: : 


4 What man amongst you, who hath a hundred 


sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety-nine in the desert, tc go after that 


5 which is lost, until he find it? And having 


found it, doth he not joyfully lay it on his should- 
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6 ers, and, when he is come home, convene his 


13 


{friends and neighbours, saying to them, ‘ Re- 
‘joice with me, for [ have found my sheep 
‘ which was lost’? Thus, I assure you, there is 
greater joy in heaven for one sinner who re- 
formeth, than for ninety-nine righteous persons 
who need no reformation. 

Or what woman, who hath ten drachmas”, 
if she lose one, doth not light a lamp, and sweep 
the house, and search carefully, until she find it? 
And having found it, doth she not assemble her 
female friends and neighbours, saying, ‘ Rejoice 
‘ with me, for I have found the drachma which 
‘T had lost? Such joy, I assure you, have the 
angels of God, when any one sinner reformeth. 

He said also, A certain man had two sons. 
And the younger of them said to his father, 
* Father, give me my portion of the estate.’ 
And he allotted to them their shares. Soon 
after, the younger son gathered all together, 
and travelled into a distant country, and there 
wasted his substance in riot. When all was 
spent, a great famine came upon that land, ana 
he began to be in want. Then he applied to 
one of the inhabitants of that country, who sent 
him into his fields to keep swine. And he 
was fain to fili his belly with the husks on 
which the swine were feeding; for nobody 
gave him aught. At length, coming to him- 


‘self, he said,‘ How many hirelings hath -my 


‘father, who have all more bread than sufficeth 
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‘them, while I perish with hunger! I will arise 
‘and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and 
‘thee, and am no longer worthy to be called 
‘thy son; make me as one of thy hirelings.’ 
And he arose and went to his father. When 
he was yet afar off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion, and ran, and threw himself upon 
his neck, and kissed him. And the son said, 
‘Father, [ have sinned against heaven and 
‘thee, and am no longer worthy to be called 
‘thy son.’ But the father said to his servants, 
‘Bring hither the principal robe and put it on 
‘him, and put a ring on his finger, and shoes 
‘on his feet: bring also the fatted calf and kill 
‘it, and let us eat and be merry; for this my 
‘son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost. 
‘and is found.” So they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in the field walk- 
ing home. And as he drew near the house, he 
heard music and dancing. He, therefore, called 
one of the servants, and asked the reason of 
this. He answered, ‘ Thy brother is returned, 
‘and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, be- 
‘cause he hath received him in health. And 
he was angry, and would not go in; therefore 
his father came out and entreated him. He an- 
swering, said to his father, ‘ These many years 
‘have served thee, without disobeying thy 
‘command in any thing; yet thou never gavest 
‘mea kid that I might entertain my friends; 


30 ‘ but no sooner did this thy son return, who 


‘hath squandered thy living on prostitutes, 
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‘than thou killedst for him the fatted calf.’ 
31 ‘ Son, replied the father, ‘ thou art always with 
‘me, and all that I have is thine: 1t was but 
32 ‘reasonable that we should rejoice and be 
‘merry; because this thy brother was dead, 
‘and is alive again; he was lost, and is found.’ 


XVI. HE said likewise to his disciples, A certain 
rich man had a steward, who was accused to 
him of wasting his estate. Having, therefore, 
called him, he said, ‘ What is this that I hear of 
‘thee ? Render an account of thy management, 
3 ‘for thou shalt be steward no longer.’ And 
the steward said within himself, ‘ What shall I 
‘do? My master taketh from me the steward- 
‘ship; I cannot dig, and am ashamed to beg. 
4 ‘JT am resolved what to do, that when I am dis- 
‘carded, there may be some who will receive 
‘me into their houses.’ Having therefore sent 
severally for all his master’s debtors, he asked 
one, ‘ How much owest thou to my master °’ 
6 He answered, ‘ A hundred baths of oil*®.’ ‘ Take 
‘back thy bill, said the steward, ‘ sit down di- 
7 ‘rectly, and write one for fifty” Then he 
asked another, ‘ How much owest thou?’ He 
answered, ‘ A hundred homers*® of wheat.’ 
‘Take back thy bill,’ said he, ‘and write one for 
8 ‘eighty.2 The master commended the pru- 
dence of the unjust steward; for the children 
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of this world are more prudent in conducting 
their affairs than the children of light. There- 
fore I say unto you, With the deceitful mam- 
mon procure to yourselves friends, who, after 
your discharge, may receive you into the cter- 
nal mansions. 

Whoso is faithful in little, is faithful also in 
much: and whoso is unjust in little, is unjust 
alsoim much. If therefore ye have not been 
honest in the deceitful, who will intrust you 
with the true riches? And if ye have been 
unfaithful managers for: another, who will give 
you any thing to manage for yourselves? <A 
servant cannot serve two masters; for either 
‘he will hate one, and love the other, or at least 
will attend one, and neglect the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon. ! 

When the Pharisees, who loved money, heard 
all these things they ridiculed him. But ‘he 
said unto them, As for you, ye make yourselves 
pass upon men for righteous, but God knoweth 
your hearts; for that which is admired by men, 
is abhorred of God. 

Ye had the law and the Prophets until the 
coming of John, since whose time the kingdom 
of God is announced, and every occupant en- 
tereth it by force. But sooner shall heaven 
and earth perish, than one tittle of the law 
shall fail. 

Whoever divorceth his wife, and taketh 
another, committeth adultery ; and whoever 
marrieth the divorced woman, committeth 
adultery. 
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There was a certain rich man, that wore 
purple and fine linen, and feasted splendidly 
every day. There was also a poor man named 
Lazarus, covered with sores, that was laid at 
his gate; and was fain to, feed on the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table: yea, even 
the dogs came and licked his sores. It hap- 
pened that the poor man died, and was con- 
veyed by angels to Abraham’s bosom: the 
rich man also died, and was buried. And in 
hades, being in torments, he looked up, and saw 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom, 
and cried, saying, ‘ Have pity on me, father 
‘ Abraham, and send Lazarus to dip the tip of 
‘his finger in water, and cool my tongue, for I 
‘am tortured in this flame.’ Abraham answer- 
ed, ‘ Son, remember that thou, in thy life-time, 
‘receivedst good things, and Lazarus received 
‘evil things; but now, he is in joy, and thou 
‘art in torments. Besides, there lieth a huge 
‘gulph betwixt us and you, so that they who 
‘ would pass hence to you, cannot; neither can 
‘ they pass to us who would come thence.’ The 
other replied, ‘I entreat thee, then, father, to 
‘send him to my father’s house ; for I have five 
‘brothers, that he may admonish them, lest 
‘they also come into this place of torment.’ 
Abraham answered, ‘ They have Moses and 
‘the Prophets, let them hear them. ‘ Nay,’ 
said he, ‘ father Abraham, but if one went to 
‘them from the dead, they would reform.’ 
Abraham replied, ‘ If they hear not Moses and 
‘the Prophets; neither will they be persuaded; 
‘though one should arise from the dead.’ 
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SECTION XI. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND WARNINGS. 


XVIL THEN Jesus said to his disciples, It 1s 

impossible to exclude snares entirely; but woe 

unto him who ensnareth. It would be more Mat.1s; ¢. 

eligible for him to have an upper millstone fas- Mar. 9;'42. 

tened to his neck, and to be cast into the sea, 

than to insnare any of these little ones. 

3 Take heed to yourselves; if thy brother Mat. 185 20 
trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he 1: 

4 repent, forgive him; and if he trespass against 
thee seven times ina day, and seven times in a 
day return [to thee,] saying, ‘I repent, thou 
shalt forgive him. 

5 Then the Apostles said to the Lord, Increase Mat. 17 ; 20. 

6 our faith. He answered, Vf ye had faith, though 
it were but as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
might say to this sycamine, ‘ Be extirpated 
‘and planted in the sea,’ and it would obey 
you.: 

7 Would any of you, who hath a servant plow- 
ing or feeding cattle, say to him, on his return 
from the field, ‘ Come immediately, and place 

8 ‘ thyself at table ;? and not rather, ‘ Make ready 


‘my supper; gird thyself, and serve me, until 


to 
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‘f have eaten and drunken; afterwards thou 
9 ‘ mayest eat and drink ?’ Is he obliged to that 
servant for obeying his orders? I suppose not. 
10 In like manner say ye, when ye have done all 
that is commanded you, ‘ We thy servants have 
‘conferred no favour; we have done only 

‘what we were bound to do.’ 


1100 NOW, in travelling to Jerusalem. he passed 
through the confines of Samaria and Galilee, 
12 and being about to enter a certain village, there 
13 met him ten lepers, who stood at a distance, and 
cried out, Jesus, Master, take pity upon us. 

14 When he saw them, he said to them, Go, show 
yourselves to the priests. nd as they went, 

15 they were cleansed. And one of them perceiving 
that he was healed, turned back, glorifying God 

16 aloud. Then throwing himself prostrate at the 
feet of Jesus, he returned him thanks ; now this 

17 man was a Samaritan. Jesus said, Were not 
ten cleansed ? Where then are the other nine ? 

18 Have none returned glory to God, except this 

19 alien? And he said to him, Arise, go thy way, 
thy faith hath cured thee. 

20 Being questioned by the Pharisees when the. 
reign of God si:ould commence, he answered, 
The reign of God is not ushered in with pa- 

21 rade; nor shall people say, ‘Lo here! or 
‘Lo yonder! for behold the reign of God is 
within you. . 

22 Then he said to his disciples, ‘The time will 
come when ye shall desire to see one of the 
days of the son of Man, and shall not see it. 
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But when they say to you, ‘ Lo here,’ or ‘ Lo 


24 ‘ yonder, go not out to follow them. For as the 
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lightning flasheth in an instant from one ex- 
tremity of the sky to the other, so will the ap- 
pearance of the Son of man be in his day. 
But first he must suffer much, and be rejected 
of this generation. And, as it happened in 
Noah’s days, it will also happen in the days of 
the Son of Man. They ate, they drank, they 
married, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noah entered the ark, when the de- 
luge came and destroyed them all. In like 
manner, as it was in the days of Lot, they ate, 
they drank, they bought, they sold, they plant- 


‘ed, they built; but on the day that Lot left 


Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone from heay- 
en, which destroyed them all. So will it also be 
on the day when the Son of Man shall appear. 
On that day let not him who shall be on the 
house-top, having his furniture in the house, 
come down to take it away. Let not him who 
shall be in the field, return home. Remember 
Lot’s wife. Whosoever shall seek to save his 
life, shall lose it; and whosoever shall throw it 
away, Shall preserve it. I tell you, there will 
be two men that night in one bed; one will be 
seized, and the other will escape. ‘Two women 
will be grinding together; one will be seized, 
and the other will escape. [Two men will be 
ip the field; one will be seized, and the other 
will escape.} Then they asked him, Where, 
Master? He answered, Where the body is, the 
eagles will be assembled. 
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1Th.5;17% XVIII. He also showed them by a parable, that 
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they ought to persist in prayer without growing 
weary. Ina certain city, said he, there was a 
judge, who neither feared God, nor regarded 
man. And there was a widow in that city who 
came to him, saying, ‘ Do me justice on my ad- 
‘versary.” For some time he refused: but 
afterwards he argued thus with himself, ‘ Al- 
‘though I neither fear God, nor regard man; 
‘yet because this widow importuneth me, I 
‘ will judge her cause, lest she come perpetual- 
‘ly and plague me.’ Mark, said the Lord, wiat 
the unjust judge determined. And will not 
God avenge his elect, who cry to him day and 
night ? Will he linger in their cause’? I assure 
you, he will suddenly avenge them. Never- 
theless, when the Son of Man cometh, will he 
find this belief in the land? 

Then addressing some who were conceited of 
themselves as being righteous, and despised oth- 
ers, he proposed this example: ‘Two men went 
up to the temple to pray; one a Pharisee, the 
other a publican. The Pharisee standing by 
himself, prayed thus: ‘O God, I thank thee 
‘that [am not as other men, extortioners, un- 
‘ just, adulterers, or even as this publican. | 
‘fast twice a week. I give tithes of all that I 
‘ possess.” But the publican standing at a dis- 
tance, and not daring so much as to lift up his 
eyes to heaven, smote upon his breast, and 
cried, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’ I as- 
sure you that this man returned home, more 
approved than the other: for whoever exalteth 
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himself, shall be humbled ; but whoever hum- 
bleth himself, shall be exalted. 

Then they presented babes to him, that he 
might touch them: the disciples observing 1t, 
rebuked {those who brought\ them. But Jesus 
calling them to him, said, Permit the children 
to come unto me, and do not forbid them; for 
of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say 
unto you, Whosoever will not receive the king- 
dom of God as a child, shall never enter it. 


THEN a certain ruler asked him, saying, 
Good teacher, what good shall I do to obtain 
eternal life? Jesus answered, Why callest thou 
me good? God alone is good. Thou knowest 
the commandments. Do not commit adultery ; 
do not commit murder; do not steal; do not 
give a false testimony; honour thy father and 
thy mother. He replied, All these I have ob- 
served from my childhood. Hearing this, Je- 
sus said to him, yet in one thing thou art defi- 
cient: sell all that thou hast, and distribute to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heav- 
en: then come and follow me. When he 
heard this, he was exceedingly sorrowful, for he 
was very rich. 

Jesus percewing that he was very sorrowful, 
said, How difficult will it be for men of opu- 
lence to enter the kingdom of God! It is easi- 
er fora camel to pass through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God. The hearers said, Who, then, can be 
saved ? Jesus answered, Things impossible to 
men, are possible to God. 
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- ae 28 Then Peter said, Lo! we have forsaken all, 
29‘and followed thee. Jesus answered, Verily I 
say unto you, that there is none who shall 
have forsaken his house, or parents, or broth- 
ers, or wife, or children, on account of the 
30 kingdom of God; who shall not receive mani- 
fold more in return in this world, and in the fu- 
ture, eternal life. !' 


Bat oo: 17 31 THEN Jesus taking the twelve aside, said to 
them, We are now going to Jerusalem, where 
all that the prophets have written shall be ac- 

32 complished on the Son of Man. For he shall 
be delivered to the Gentiles, and ridiculed and 

33 insulted and spitted on. And after scourging, 
they will kill him, and he shall rise again the 

34 third day. But they understood none of these 
things: this discourse was hidden from them: 
they did not comprehend its meaning. 

Mat. 20;29° 35 When he came near Jericho, a blind man, 

Mar. 10; 46. ‘ . : 

6 who sat by the way-side begging, hearing the 
crowd pass by, inquired what was the matter. 

37 And being told that Jesus the Nazarene was 
38 passing by, he immediately cried, saying, Jesus, 
39 Son of David, have pity upon me. They who 
went before, charged him to be silent: but he 
cried still the louder, Son of David, have pity 

40 upon me. Jesus stopped, and commanded them 
to bring the man to him. And when he was 

41 nigh, he asked him, saying, What dost thou 
wish me to do for thee 2 He answered, Master, 

42 to give me my sight. nd Jesus said to him, 
Receive thy sight; thy faith hath cured thee. 
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Instantly he received his sight, and followed 
him, glorifying God ; and all the people saw tt, 
and praised God. 


NIX. When Jesus had entered, end was passing 
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through Jericho, behold aman named Zaccheus, 
a rich man, and chief of the publicans, endeav- 
oured to see what sort of person he was, but could 
not for the press, being of a low stature. There- 
fore running before, he climbed up into a syca- 
more to see him, having observed that he was 
going that way. When Jesus came to the place, 
he looked up, and seeing him said, Zaccheus, 
make haste and come down, for to-day I must 
abide at thy house. And he made haste, and 
came down, and received him joyfully. When 
the multitude perceived this, they said, murmur- 
wg, He is gone to be entertained by a sinner. 
But Zaccheus presenting himself before Jesus, 
said, Master, the half of my goods I will give 
to the poor; and if in aught I have wronged 
any man, I will restore fourfold. And Jesus 
said concerning him, To-day is salvation come 
to this house, inasmuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham. For the Son of Man is come to seek 
and recover that which was lost. 

“As the people were attentive, he added this 
parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, and 
they fancied the reign of God would inmnediate- 
ly commence : A certain nobleman went abroad 
to procure for himself the royalty, and then re- 
turn ; and having called ten of his servants, and 
delivered to them ten pounds, he said, ‘Im- 
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‘prove these till I return.’ Now his citizens 
hated him; and sending an embassy after him, 
protested, ‘We will not have this man for our 
‘king’ When he returned, vested with royal 
power, he commanded those servants to be 
called to whom he had committed the money, 
that he might know what every one had gain- 
ed. Then came the first, and said, ‘ My Lord, 
‘thy pound® hath gained ten pounds. He 
answered, ‘ Well done, good servant, because 
‘thou hast been faithful in a very small matter, 
‘receive thou the government of ten cities.’ 
And the second who came said,‘ My Lord, 
‘thy pound hath gained five pounds.’ He an- 
swered, ‘Be thou too governor of five cities.’ 
Another came, saying, ‘My Lord, here is thy 
‘ pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin; 
‘for I was afraid of thee, because thou art a 
‘hard master; thou exactest what thou didst 
‘not give, and reapest what thou didst not 
‘sow.” He answered, ‘Out of thine own 
‘mouth, thou malignant servant, I will con- 
‘demn thee. Didst thou know that I am 
‘a hard master, exacting what I did not give, 
‘and reaping what I did not sow? Why then | 
‘didst not thou put my money mto the bank, 
‘that at my return I might have received it 
‘with interest?’ Then he said to his attendants, 
‘Take the pound from him, and give it to him 


‘who hath the ten pounds.’ They answered, 


‘My Lord, he hath ten pounds.’ [He replied,] 
‘J tell you, that to every one who hath, more 
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‘shall be given; but from him who hath not, 


27 ‘ even that which he hath shall be taken. But 
‘as for those mine enemies, who would not 
‘have me for their king; bring them hither, 
‘and slay them in my presence.’ 


SECTION XII. 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


28 AFTER this discourse Jesus walked foremost, 
29 travelling towards Jerusalem. When he ap- 
proached Bethphage and Bethany, near the 
mountain called the Mount of Olives, he sent 


30 two of his disciples, saying, Go to yonder vil- 


lage, wherein, as ye enter, ye will find a colt 
tied on which no man ever rode; loose him and 
31 bring him. If any one ask why ye loose him, 
ye shall answer, ‘ Because the Master needeth 
32'S him.’ Accordingly they who recewed this or- 
der, went and found every thing as he had told 
33 them. As they were loosing the colt, the own- 
34 ers said to them, Why loose ye the colt? They 
35 answered, The Master needeth him. So they 
brought him to Jesus, and having thrown their 
36 mantles upon the colt, set Jesus thereon. As he 
went, the people spread their mantles in the way 
37 before him. When he was so near as the de- 
scent of the Mount of Olives, the whole multi- 
tude of the disciples began to praise God m loud 
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acclamations, for all the miracles which they 
had seen, saying, ‘Blessed be the King who 
‘cometh in the name of the Lord; peace in 
‘heaven, and glory in the highest heaven.’ 
Upon this some Pharisees in the crowd said to 
him, Rabbi, rebuke thy disciples. He answered, 
I tell you that, if these were silent, the stones 
would cry out. 

When he came near and beheld the city, he 
wepi over it, saying, O that thou badst consider- 
ed, at least in this thy day, the things which con- 
cern thy peace! But now they are hidden from 
thine eyes: for the days are coming upon thee 
when thine enemies will surround thee witha 
rampart, and enclose thee, and shut thee up on 
every side, and will level thee with the ground, 
thee and thy children, and will not leave thee 
one stone upon another, because thou didst not 
consider the time when thou-wast visited. 

Afterwards he went into the temple, and 
drove out thence those who sold and those who 
bought therein, saying to them, \t is written, 
“ My house is a house of prayer, but ye have 
“ made it a den of robbers.” 

And he taught daily in the temple, while the 
chief priests and the scribes, and persons of 


48 principal note, sought his destruction, but could 


not devise how to effect it; for all the people 
heard him with the greatest attention. 


Mat. 21; 23° XX. One of those days, as he was teaching the 


Mar, ll; 28° 


people in the temple, and publishing the good 
tidings, the chief priests and the scribes, with 
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2 


3 
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the elders, came upon him, saying, Tell us by 
what authority thou dost these things, or who 
is he that empowered thee? He answering, 
said unto them, I also have a question to put to 
you. Tell me then, Was the title which John 
had to baptize, from heaven or from men? 
But they reasoned thus with themselves, If we 
say, ‘ From heaven, he will reply, ‘ Why then 
‘ did ye not believe him 2’ And if we say, ‘ From 
‘men, all the people will stone us ; for they are 


7 persuaded that John was a prophet. They 
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15 


therefore answered, that they could not tell 
whence. Jesus replied, Neither tell 1 you by 
what authority I do these things. 

Then he spake to the people this parable: A 
man planted a vineyard, and farmed it out, and 
having travelled, continued long abroad. The 
season being come, he sent a servant to the 
husbandmen, to receive of the produce of the 
vineyard; but they beat him, and sent him back 
empty. Afterwards, he sent another servant, 
whom they, having beaten and used him 
shamefully, also sent away empty. He, after- 
wards, dispatched a third to them. Him like- 
wise they wounded aud drove away. ‘Then 
the proprietor of the vineyard said, .‘ What 
‘shali [ do? I will send my beloved son; they 
‘ will surely reverence him, when they see him.’ 
But when the husbandmen saw him, they rea- 
soned thus among themselves, ‘ This is the 
‘heir, come, let us kill him, that the imberi- 
‘tance may be our own.’ And having thrust 
him out of the vineyard, they killed him. What, 
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therefore, will the proprietor of the vineyard 
do to them? He will come and destroy those 
husbandmen, and give the vineyard to others. 
And some of his hearers said, God forbid. 

Jesus, looking on them, said, What then 
meaneth that expression of Scripture, “ A 
“stone which the builders rejected is made 
“the head of the corner. Whosoever shall fall 
“upon that stone, shall be bruised; but on 
“ whomsoever it shall fall, it will crush him to 
“pieces.” Mt that time the chief priests and 
the scribes, knowing that he had spoken this pa- 
rable against them, would have laid hands on 
him, but feared the people. 

And they watched him, and set spies upon 
him, instructing them to personate conscientious 
men, and surprise him in his words, that they 
might consign him to the power and authority of 
the procurator. These accosted him with this 
question, Rabbi, we know that thou speakest 
and teachest uprightly, and that, without res- 
pect of persons, thou faithfully recommendest 
the way of God. Is it lawful for us to pay 
taxes to Cesar or not? He percewing their 
subtlety, answered, Why would ye inveigle me? 
Show me a denarius. Whose image and in- 
scription hath it? They answered, Cesar’s. He 
replied, Render, therefore, to Cesar that which 
is Cesar’s, and to God that which is God’s. 
Thus they could not surprise him in his dis- 
courses before the people ; wherefore, admiring 
his answer, they kept silence. 

Afterwards some of the Sadducees, who deny 
a future state, came to him with this question: 
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28 Rabbi, Moses hath enjoined in his writings, Deut. 25; 5 
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40 
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that a man whose brother dieth childless out- 
lived by his wife, shall marry the widow, and 
raise issue to his brother. Now there were 
seven brothers, the first of whom having taken 
a wife, died childless; the second married the 
widow, and also died childless; the third too 
married her, as did likewise the rest; and all 
the seven died leaving no children. Last of all 
the woman also died. To which of them, there- 
fore, will she be wife at the resurrection; for 
she hath been married to all the seven? Jesus 
answering, said unto them, The people of this 
world marry and are given in marriage; but 
among them who shall be honoured to share in 
the resurrection and the other world, there will 
be neither marrying nor giving in marriage: 
For they cannot die any more ; because angel- 
like they are children of God, being children 
of the resurrection. But that the dead are 
raised, even Moses hath suggested, calling the 
Lord who appeared in the bush, the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. Now he is not a God of the dead, but 
of the living; for they are all, [though dead to 
us,] alive to him. Then some of the scribes 
said to him, Rabbi, thou hast spoken well. 
After that they did not venture to ask him any 
more questions. 

And he said to them, Why is it affirmed that 
the Messiah must bea Son of David? Yet 
David himself says in the book of Psalms, 
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*"Thesaord? = to my lord, Sit at my right 
“hand until I make thy foes thy footstool.” 
As David thus calleth him his lord, how can he 
be David’s son? 

Then in the audience of all the people he said 
to his disciples, Beware of the scribes who love 
to walk in robes, and affect salutations in public 
places, and the principal seats in the syna- 
sogues, and the uppermost places at feasts ; 
who devour the families of widows, and make 
long prayers for a disguise. ‘These shall suffer 
the severest punishment. 


Mar- 125 41° X XT. ds Jesus was observing the rich casting 
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their gifts into the treasury, he saw an indigent 
widow throw in two mites. And he said, I tell 
you truly, that this poor widow hath cast in 
more than any of them; for all these, out of 
their superfluous store, have thrown into the 
sacred chest: whereas she hath thrown in all 
the little she had to subsist upon. 


SECTION XIII. 
THE LAST SUPPER. 


SOME having remarked that the temple wus 
adorned with beautiful stones and presents, he 
said, The time will come when these things 
which ye: behold, shall be so razed, that one 
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stone will not be left upon another. Then they 
asked him, saying, Rabbi, when will these 
things be; and what will be the sign when they 
are about to be accomplished? He answered, 
Take care that ye be not seduced; for many 
will assume my character, saying, ‘I am the 
‘ person,’ and the time approacheth; therefore 
do not follow them. But when ye shall hear 
of wars and insurrections, be not terrified; for 
these things must first happen, but the end will 
not immediately follow. 

He added, 'Vhen will nation rise against na- 
tion, and kingdom against kingdom. And 
there shall be great earthquakes in sundry 
places, and famines, and pestilences; there 
shall be also frightful appearances and great 
prodigies in the sky. But, before all this, ve 
shall be apprehended and prosecuted, and con- 
signed to synagogues, and imprisoned, and 
dragged before kings and governors, because 
of my name: and this will afford scope for your 
testimony. Be therefore resolved not to pre- 
meditate what defence ye shall make; for | 
will give you an utterance and wisdom which 
none of your adversaries shall be able to refute 
or resist. And ye shall be given up even by 
parents and brothers, and kinsmen, and friends ; 
and some of you they will put to death. And, 
on my account, ye shall be hated universally. 
Yet not a hair of your head shall be lost. Save 
yourselves by your perseverance. 

Now when ye shall see Jerusalem invested 
with armies, know that the desolation thereof 
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21 is nigh. Then let those in Judea flee to the 
mountains; let those in the city make their 
escape, and let not those in the country enter 
22 the city: for these will be days of vengeance, 
wherein ail the denunciations of Scripture shall 
23 be accomplished. But woe unto the women 
with child, and unto them who give suck in 
those days: for there shall be great distress in 
24 the land, and wrath upon this people. They 
shall fall by the sword; they shall be carried 
captive into all nations; and Jerusalem. shall 
be trodden by the Gentiles, until the times of 
25 the Gentiles be over. And there shall be signs 
in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars ; 
and upon the earth the anguish of desponding 
nations ; and roarings in the seas and floods ; 
26 men expiring with the fear and apprehension of 
Ahose things which are coming upon the world; 
for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 
27 'Then they shall sec the Son of Man coming 
98 in a cloud with great glory and power. Now 
when these things begin to be falfilled, look up 
aud lift wp your heads, because your deliver- 
ance approacheth. 
29 se proposed io them also this comparison: 
Consider the fig-tree, and the other trees. 
30 When ye observe them shooting forth, ye 
know of yourselves that the summer is nigh. 
31 Know ye in like manner, when ye shall see 
these events, that the reign of God is nigh. 
32 Verily I say unto you, that this generation 
33 shall net pass, until all be accomplished. Heav- 
en and earth shall fail; but my words shail not 
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34 fail. Take heed, therefore, to yourselves, lest 
your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness and worldly cares, and that day 

35 come upon you unawares : for, as a net, it shall 

36 enclose all the inhabitants of the earth. “Be 
vigilant, therefore; praying, on every occasion, 
that ye may be accounted worthy to escape 
all these impending evils, and to stand before 
the Son of Man. 

37. Thus Jesus taught in the temple by day, but 
retired at night to the mountain called the 

38 Mount of Olives. And every morning the peo- 
ple resorted early to the temple to hear him. 


XXII. NOW the feast of unleavened bread, called 
2 the passover, being near, the chief priests and 
the scribes sought how they might kill him ; for 

3 they feared the people. Then Satan entered 


into Judas, surnamed Iscariot, who was of the— 


4 number of the twelve. And he went and con- 
certed with the chief priesis and officers, how 
5 he might deliver Jesus into their hands. nd 
they were glad, and agreed to give him a cer- 
6 tain sum; which Judas having accepted, watch- 
ed an opportunity to deliver him up without 
temelt. 
7 Wow the day of unleavened bread being come, 
on which the passover must be sacrificed, Jesus 
sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare 
9 for us the passover, that we may eat it. They 
asked him, Where wilt thou that we prepare 
10 it? He answered, When ye enter the city, ye 
will meet a man carrying a pitcher of water ; 
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follow him into the house which he shall enter, 


and say to the master of the house, ‘ The 
‘teacher asketh thee, Where is the guest- 
‘chamber, where I may eat the passover with 
‘my disciples r’? And he will show you a large 
upper room furnished; make ready there. So 
they went, and having found every thing as he 
had told them, prepared the passover. 

When the hour was come, he placed himself 
at table with the twelve Apostles, and said te 
them, Much have I longed to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer! for I declare to you, 
that L will never partake of another, until it be 
accomplished in the kingdom of God. Then 
taking a cup, he gave thanks, and said, Take 
this, and share it amongst you: for I assure 
you, that I will not again drmk of the product 
of the vine, until the reign of God be come. 
Then he took bread, and, having given thanks, 
broke it, and gave it to them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you. Do this in 
commemoration of me. He likewise gave the 
cup after supper, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, which is shed for you. 

Mark, however, that the hand of him who 
betrayeth me, is on the table with mime. The 
Son of Man is going away, as hath been deter- 
mined: nevertheless, woe unto that man by 
whom he is betrayed. Then they began to i- 
quire among themselves, which of them it could 
be that would do this. 

Lhere had been also a contention among 
them, which of them should be accounted the 
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25 greatest. And he said to them, The kings of Mat. 20; 26: 
the nations exercise dominion over them,and =’ 
they who oppress them are styled benefactors. 

26 But with you it must be otherwise: nay, let 
the greatest amongst you be as the smallest, 
and him who governeth, as he who serveth. 

27 For, whether is greater; he who is at table, 
or he who serveth ? Is net he that is at table ° 
Yet I am amongst you as one who serveth. 

28 Ye are they who have continued with me in 

29° my trials. And I grant unto you to eat and to 
drink at my table in my kingdom (forasmuch 
aes my Father hath granted me a kingdom,) 
and to sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

31 The Lord said also, Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath obtained permission to sift you [all] as 

32 wheat; but I have prayed for thee that thy 
faith fail not; do thou, therefore, when thou 
hast recovered thyself, confirm thy brethren. 

33 He answered, Master, [ am ready to accompany Mat. 26; 34- 

34 thee both to prison and to death. Jegus re- “45 
plied, 1 tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not . 
crow to-day, before thou have thrice denied 
that thou knowest me. 

35. Thenhe said to them, When If sent you with- Mat.10; 9 
out purse, and scrip, and shoes, did ye want 

36 any thing? Nothing, answered they. But now. 
said he, \et hira that hath a purse take it, and 
likewise his scrip; and let him who hath no 

37 sword, sell his mantle and buy one; for I tell 1. 52; 72. 
you that this Scripture, “He was ranked 
“among malefactors,” is now to be accom- 
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plished in me: for the things relating to me 
must [soon] be fulfilled. They sazd, Master, 
here are two swords. He replied, It is enough. 
Then he went out, and repaired, as he was 
wont, to the mount of Olives, and his disciples 
Jollowed him. 

Being arrived there, he said to them, Pray 
that ye may not yield to temptation. Then 
being withdrawn from ihem about a stone’s cast, 
he kneeled down and prayed, saying, Father, if 
thou wilt, take this cup away from me; never- 
theless, not my will, but thme be done. 4nd 
there appeared to him a messenger from heaven 
strengthening him. And being in an agony of 
grief he prayed the more fervenily, and his 
sweat fell lke clotted blood to the ground. 
Having arisen from prayer, aid returned to his 
disciples, he found them sleeping, oppressed 
with grief, and said to them, Why do ye sleep? 
Arise and pray, lest the trial overcome you. 

Before he had done speaking, he saw a multi- 
tude, and he who was called Judas, one of the 
iwelve, walked before them, and came up to 
Jesus to kiss him. Jesus said io him, Judas, be- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss? 


Now those who were with him, foreseeing what 


would happen, said to him, Master, shall we 
strike with the sword? 4nd one of them struck 
the servant of the high pricst, and cut off his 
right ear. Jesus said, Let this suffice; and 
touching his ear, he healed him. Then Jesus 
said to the chief priesis, and the officers of the 
temple-cuard, and the elders who were come to 
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apprehend him, Do ye come with swords and 
53 clubs, as in pursuit of a robber? While I was 
daily with you in the temple, ye did not at- 
tempt to arrest me. But this is your hour, 
and the power of darkness. 


SECTION NIV. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


54 THEN they seized him, and led him away mat. 26 ; 57° 
to the high priest’s house. And Peter foilow- Pea 
od ed at a distance. When ihey had kindled a %*:, 26 + 69° 
Jive in the middle of ihe court, and were sitting E. GaRniee. 
56 round i, Peter sat down ameng them. dnd a & 2% 
maid-servant having observed him sitting by 
the fire, and viewed him attentively, said, This 
57 man also was with him. Sut he disowned him, 
98 saymg, Woman, 1 know him not. 4 Witle 
while after, another seeing him, said, Thou also 
art one of them. Peter answered, Man, I am 
99 not. bout an hour after, another averred the 
sane thtig, saying, ‘This man was surely with 
60 him, for he is a Galilean. Peter answered. 
Sian, I knew nothing of this matter. dnd just 
G1 as ke spaie the word, the cock crew. Then the 
Lerd turning, looked upon Peter, and Peter 


ealled to mind the werd which the Lord had 
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said unto him, * Before the cock erow, thou wilt 
“ disown me thrice.” And Peter went out and 
wept bitterly. 

Meantime, they who had Jesus in charge, 
mocked and beat him; and having blindfolded 
him, struck him on the face, and asked him, 
saying, Divine who it is that smote thee. .dnd 
many other abusive things they said against 


him. 
As soon as it was day, the national senate, 


with the chief priesis and scribes, were assem- 
bled, who having caused hin to be brought into 
their couneil-chamber, said io him, If thou be 
the Messiah, tell us. Me answered, If I tell 
you, ye will not believe: and if I put a ques- 
tion, ye will neither answer me, nor acquit me. 
Hereafter the Son of Man shall be seated at 
the right hand of Almighty God. They all 
replied, Thou art then the Son of God? He 
ansiwered, Ye say the truth. Then they cried, 
What further need have we of evidence? We 
have heard enough ourselves from his own 


mouth. 


AXHE. 07ND the assembly broke up, and conduet- 
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ed Jesus to Pilate. And they accused him, say- 
ing, We found this man perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Cesar, calling 
himself Messiah the King. Then Pilate asking 
him, said, Thou art the King of the Jews >? 
He answered, Vhou sayest right. Plate said 
fo the chief priests and the multitude, 1 find 
nothing criminal in this man. But they became 
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10 


more vehement, adding, He raiseth sedition 
among the people, by the doctrine which he 
spreadeth through all Judea, from Galilee, 
where he began, to this place. When Pilate 
heard them mention Galilee, he asked whether 
the man were a Galilean. And finding that he 
belonged to Herod’s jurisdiction, he sent him to 
Herod, who was also then at Jerusalem. 

And Herod was very glad to see Jesus: tt 
was what he had long desired ; having heard 
much of him, and hoping to see him perform 
some miracle. He, therefore, asked him many 
questions, but Jesus returned him no answer. 
Yet the chief priests and the scribes who were 


11 present, aceused him with eagerness. But 
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Herod and his military train despised him: and 
having in derision arrayed him in a shining 
robe, remanded him to Pilate. On that day 
Pilate and Herod became friends ; for before 
they had been at ennity. | 

Pilate having convened the chief priests, the 
magistrates, and the people, said to them, Ye 
have brought this man before me, as one who 
exciteth the people to revolt; yet having ex- 
amined him in your presence, I have not found 
him guilty of any of those crimes whereof ye 
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accuse him. Neither hath Herod; for I refer- 


red you to him. Be assured, then, that he 
hath done nothing to deserve death. I will 
therefore chastise him, and release him. Sor 
at was necessary that he should release one to 
them at the festival. Then all cried out together, 

Away with this man, and release to us Barabbas, 
VOL. Ill. 44 
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Now Barabbas had been imprisoned for raising 
sedition tn the city, and for murder. Pilate, 
willing to release Jesus, ‘again expostulated. 
But they cried, saying, Crucify, crucify him. 4 
third time he repeated, Why ? what evil hath 
this man done? I do not find him guilty of any 
capital crime; I will therefore chastise him, 
and release him. But they persisted, demand- 
ing, with much clamour, that he might be cruci- 
fied. At last their clamours, and those of the 
chief priests, prevailed: and Pilate pronounced 
sentence, that tt should be as they desired. Ac- 
cordingly he released to them a man who had 


been imprisoned for sedition and murder, whom 
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they required, and gave up Jesus to their will. 

As they led him away, they laid hold of one 
Simon, a Cyrenian, coming from the country, 
and laid the cross on him, that he might bear it 
after Jesus. And a great multitude followed 
him, amongst whom were many women who la- 
mented and bewailed him. But Jesus turning 
to them, said, Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your 
children: for the days are coming wherein they 
shall say, ‘ Happy the barren, the wombs which 
‘never bare, and the breasts which never gave 
‘suck: then they shall cry to the mountains, 
‘Fall on us, and to the hills, ‘Cover us: for if — 
it fare thus with the green tree, how shall it 
fare with the dry? And two malefactors were 
also led with him to execution. 

When they were come to the place called 
Calvary, they there nailed him to the cross, and 
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the malefactors also, one at his right hand, the 
other at his left. And Jesus said, Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do. 
And they parted his garments by lot. While 
the people stood gazing, even their rulers joined 
them in ridiculing him, and saying, This man 
saved others; let him save himself, if he be the 
Messiah, the elect of God. The soldiers like- 
wise mocked him, coming and offering him vine- 
gar, and saying, If thou be the King of the 
Jews, save thyself. There was also an in- 
scription over his head, in Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE 
JEWS. 

Now, one of the malefactors who suffered 
with him, reviled him, saying, If thou be the 
Messiah, save thyself and us. The other re- 
buking him, answered, Hast thou no fear of God, 
thou who art undergoing the same punishment? 
And we indeed justly; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds; but this man has done 
nothing amiss. And he said to Jesus, Remem- 
ber me, Lord, when thou comest to thy king- 
dom. Jesus answered, Verily I say unto thee, 
To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise. 

And about the sixth hour there was darkness 
over all the land, which lasted till the ninth. 
The sun was darkened, and the veil of the tem- 


46 ple was rent in the midst. And Jesus said with 
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a loud voice, Father, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit; and having thus said, expired. Then 
the centurion observing what had happened, 
gave glory to God, saying, Assuredly this was 
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a righteous man. Nay, all the people who 
were present at this spectacle, and saw what 
passed, returned, beating their breasts. And all 
his acquaintance, and the women who had follow- 
ed him from Galilee, standing at a distance, 
beheld these things. 


SECTION XV. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


NOW from Arimathea, a city of Judea, there 
was a@ senator named Joseph, a good and gust 
man, who had not concurred in the resolutions 
and proceedings of the rest, and who himself 
also expected the reign of God. This man 
went to Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus. 
Jind having taken it down, he wrapped it m 
linen, and laid it in a tomb cut in stone, where- 
inno man had ever been deposited. Now that 
day was the preparation *', and the Sabbath” 
approached. And the women who had accom- 
panied Jesus from Galilee, followed Joseph, and 
observed the monument, and how the body was 
laid. When they returned, they provided spices 
and ointments, and then rested the Sabbath *, 
according to the commandment. 
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Mar. 16; 1: 


by day-break, with some others, to the tomb, 50.20; 1- 


carrying the spices which they had provided ; 
and found the stone rolled away from the monu- 
ment ; and having entered, they found not the 
body of the Lord Jesus. While they were in 
perplexity on this account, behold two men stood 
by them, in robes of a dazzling brightness. 
The women being affrighted, and fixing their 
eyes on the ground, these said to them, Why 
seek ye the living among the dead? He 
is not here, but is risen; remember how he 
spake to you, before he left Galilee, saying, 
“The Son of Man must be delivered into the 
“ hands of sinners, and be crucified, and the 
“third day rise again.” Then they remember- 
ed his words. 

On their return from the monument, they re- 
ported the whole matter to the eleven, and to all 
the other disciples. It was Mary Magdalene, 
and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
and other women with them, who told these 
things to the Apostles: but their account ap- 
peared to them as idle tales ; they gave them no 
credit. Peter, however, arose, and ran to the 
monument ; and stooping down, saw nothing 
there but the linen lying. And he went away, 
musing with astonishment on what had hap- 
pened. 

The same day, as two of the disciples were 
travelling to a village named Emmaus, sixty 


14 furlongs from Jerasalem, they conversed together 
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about all these events. While they were con- 
versing and reasoning, Jesus himself joined 
them, and went along with them. Bui their 
eyes were so affected, that they did not know 
him. ind he said to them, What subjects are 
these about which ye confer together? and 
why are ye dejected? And one of them named 
Cleopas, answered, Art thou alone such a 
stranger in Jerusalem, as to be unacquainted 
with the things which have happened there so 
lately? What things? said he. They answer- 
ed, Concerning Jesus the Nazarene, who was a 
Prophet, powerful in word and deed, before 
Ged and all the people; how our chief priests 
and magistrates have delivered him to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified him. As 
for us, we trusted that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel. Beside all this, 
to-day being the third day since these things 
happened, some women of our company have 
astonished us; for having gone early to the 
monument, and not found his body, they came 
and told us that they had seen a vision of an- 
gels, who said that he is alive. Whereupon 
some of our men went to the monument, and 
found matters exactly as the women had relat- 
ed; but him they saw not. 

Then he said to them, O thoughtless men, 
and backward to believe things which have 
been all predicted by the Prophets! Ought not 
the Messiah thus to suffer, and so to enter into 
his glory? Then beginning with Moses, and 
proceeding through all the Prophets, he ex- 
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plained to them all the passages relating to 
28 himself. When they came near the village, 
whither they were travelling, he seemed as 1n- 
29 tending to go farther. But they constrained 
him, saying, Abide with us; for it groweth late, 
and the day is far spent. And he went in to 
30 abide with them. While they were at: table to- 
gether, he took the loaf, and blessed and broke 
31 it, and distributed to them. Then their eyes 
were opened, and they knew him; and he disap- 
32 peared. And they said one to another, Did not 
our hearts burn within us, while he talked with 
us on the road, and expounded to us the Scrip- 
tures ? 
33 Immediately they arose, and returned to Je- 
rusalem, where they found the eleven, and the 
34 rest of their company, assembled, who said, ‘The 
Master is actually risen, and hath appeared 
35 unto Simon. These also recounted what had 
happened on the road, and how he was discov- 
ered to them in breaking the loaf. 
36 While they discoursed in this manner, Jesus 
stood in the midst of them, and said, Peace be 
37 unto you. Hut they were amazed and affright- 
38 ed, imagining that they saw a spirit. And he 
said to them, Why are ye alarmed ? And where- 
39 fore do suspicions arise in your hearts? Behold 
my hands and my feet; it is I myself; handle 
me and be convinced; for a spirit hath not 
40 flesh and bones as ye see me have. Saying 
this, he shewed them his hands and his feet. 
41 While yet they believed not, for joy and amaze- 
ment, he said to them, Have ye here any thing 
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42 to eat? And they gave hima piece of broiled 
43 fish, and of a honey-comb, which he took and ate 
44 in their presence. And he said to them, This is 


45 
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what I told you while I remained with you, 
that all the things which are written concern- 
ing me, in the law of Moses, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, must be accomplished. Then 
he opened their minds, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures, and said to them, 'Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved the Messiah to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day ; 
and that reformation, and the remission of sins 
should be proclaimed in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. Now ye are 
witnesses of these things; and behold I send 
you that which my Father hath promised; but 
continue ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye 
be invested with power from above. 

He then led them out as far as Bethany, and 
lifted up his hands and blessed them. And 
while he was blessing them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into heaven. And having 
worshipped him, they returned to Jerusalem 


53 with great joy ; and were constantly in the tem- 


ple, praising and blessing God. men. 


PREFACE 


TO 


JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Tuart the Apostle John, a fisherman of Bethsaida in 
Galilee, the beloved disciple, the younger brother 
of James called the greater or elder (there being 
two Apostles of the name) and son of Zebedee 
by Salome’ his wife, one of the three most favour- 
ed Apostles, and who, with his brother James, on 
account of their zeal in their Master’s service, 
were honoured with the title Boanerges, or Sons 
of Thunder, was, in the order of time, the last of 
the Evangelists, is manifest from the uniform voice 
of Christian antiquity. There are evident refer- 
ences to this Gospel, though without naming the 
author, m some Epistles of Ignatius, the authen- 
ticity of which is strenuously maintained by 
Bishop Pearson, and other critics of name. 


1 Compare Maith. xxvii. 55. with Mar. xv. 40. 
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§ 2. The precise time when this Gospel was 
written has not been ascertained. ‘The most prob- 
able opmion seems to be, that it was after John’s 
return from exile in the isle of Patmos, whither, 
as we learn from himself, he had been banished 
for the word of God and the testimony oj Jesus °. 
This probably happened in the persecution under 
the emperor Domitian. It was in that island 
where God made those revelations to him, which 
were collected by him into a book, thence called 
the .4pocalypse or Revelation. The last of his 
works is thought to have been his Gospel, which 
the entreaties of the Christian people, and pastors 
of Ephesus, and of other parts of Asia Minor, where 
he had his residence in the latter part of his life, 
prevailed on him to undertake. If so, it must 
have been towards the close of the first century 
when this Gospel first appeared in the church, and 
it was in the beginning of the second, when the 
above-mentioned Ignatius wrote his Epistles. 
There are also in Justin Martyr, both references 
to this Gospel, and quotations from it, though 
without naming the author. ‘T'atian took notice of 
this Evangelist by name, and used his Gospel 
along with the rest i composing his Diatessaron. 
I need scarcely mention the notice that is taken 
of it in the Epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, or by [renzus, who names all the Mvangel- 
ists, specifying something peculiar to every one 
of them whereby he may be distinguished from 
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the rest. IT might add Athenagoras, ‘Theophilus 
of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and 
the whole current of succeeding ecclesiastical 
writers. 


§ 3. Tne account which Ireneus gives of the 
occasion of writing this Gospel is as follows *: 
“ John, desirous to extirpate the errors sown in 
“the minds of men by Cerinthus, and sometime 
“ before by those called Nicolaitans, published his 
“ Gospel, wherein he acquaints us that there is 
“ one God who made all things by his word; and 
“not, as they say, one who is the Creator of the 
“ world, and another who is the Father of the 
“ Lord; one the Son of the Creator, and another 
“the Christ from the supercelestial abodes, who 
“ descended upon Jesus, the Son of the Creator, 
“but remaimed impassible, and afterwards flew 
“ back into his own pleroma or fulness.” Again, 
“ This disciple, therefore, willing at.once to cut off 
“ these errors, and establish a rule of truth in the 
‘“ church, declares that there is one God Almighty 
“ who, by his word, made all things visible and in- 
“visible; and that by the same word, by which 
‘ God finished the work of creation, he bestowed 
“ salvation upon men who inhabit the creation. 
“ With this doctrine he ushers in his Gospel, Jn 
“ the beginning was the word,’ &c. ‘This testimo- 
ny is of great antiquity, having been given in less 
than a century after the publication of the Gospel. 
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As Ireneus, however, names no authority, and 
quotes no preceding writer in support of what he 
has advanced in relation to the design of the Kvan- 
gelist, it can only be considered by us as on the 
footing of ancient tradition. 


§ 4. Crement of Alexandria, who wrote not long 
after Irenzus, has, as we learn from Eusebius +, 
added some particulars, as what, in his opinion, 
together with the entreaties of the Asiatic 
churches, contributed, not a little, to induce John 
to compose his Gospel. The first he mentions is, 
that the Evangelists who had preceded him, had 
taken little notice of our Lord’s teaching and ac- 
tions soon after the commencement of his minis- 
try, and before the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist. One consideration therefore, which in- 
duced him, though late, to publish a Gospel, was 
to supply what seemed to have been omitted by 
those who had gone before him. For this reason 
he avoided, as much as possible, recurring to 
those passages of our Lord’s history of which the 
preceding Evangelists had given an acccunt. 
‘There was no occasion, therefore, for him to give 
the genealogy of our Saviour’s flesh, as the histo- 
rian expresses it*, which had been done by Mat- 
thew and Luke before him. The same Eusebius 


4 Lib. iii. cap. 24. 
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says in another place °, quoting Clement, “ John, 
“ who is the last of the Evangelists, having seen 
“ that in the three former Gospels corporeal things 
“ had been explained, and being urged by his ac- 
“ quaintance, and inspired of God, composed a 
“ spiritual Gospel.” ‘Thus it appears to have been 
a very early tradition in the church, that this Gos- 
pel was composed not only to supply what had not 
been fuliy communicated in the former Gespels, 
but also to serve for refuting the errors of Cerin- 
thus and the Gnostics. 


§ 5. Yer in the time of Epiphanius, about the 
middle of the fourth century, an opinion, much the 
reverse of the former, was maintained by a few 
sectaries whom he calls 4logians’, because they 
rejected the. Logos, that is, the word. ‘Their 
opinion was, that Cerinthus himself was the au- 
thor of this Gospel, an opinion, as Hpiphanius 
clearly shows, quite improbable in itself, and un- 
supported’ by evidence; improbable in itself, be- 
cause the words employed by the Evangelist, so far 
from confirming, contradict the sentiments of the 
Heresiarch, unsupported by evidence, because 


6 Lib. vi. cap. 14. Tov wev roe Iwavyny eéyartov Guvidovta 
OTL TH CWMATL“A EV TOS EVaYyEdLOLS DEONAWTEL, MEOTEATEVTA 
VEO THY YYOOLMOV, NVEVUATL DEOPOONVEVT A, AVEVLATLLOV MOLT GKl 
evayyéhov.—etooarvta 6 Kinurs. 

7 Her. 51. Ene ovr tov doyov ov dsyovetat, tov mapa Iwar- 
vou xéxnovyuEervor, ahoyor zxAndroovta. ‘This ancient contro- 
vertist does not disdain the humble aid of a pun. -oyws means 
reason as well as word ; ahoyvot unreasonable, or against the word. 
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there is nothing to counterbalance the contrary 
evidence above mentioned, the ancient tradition 
and uniform testimony, both of the friends and 
of the foes of Christianity, who had all concurred 
in affirming that this Gospel was written by John. 
In all the controversies maintained with Celsus, 
with Porphyry, and with the emperor Julian, who 
strained every nerve to undermine the authcrity 
of the Gospels, they never thought of controvert- 
ing that they were written by those whose names 
they bear. So clear was this point accounted, for 
ages, even by the most acute adversaries of the 
Christian name. 


§ 6. Ir deserves our particular attention, that 
this Gospel carries in its bosom strong internal 
evidences of the truth of some of those accounts 
which have been transmitted to us,from the primi- 
tive ages. At the same time that it bears marks 
more signal than any of them, that it is the work 
of an illiterate Jew; the whole strain of the writ- 
ing shows that it must have been published at a 
time, and in a country the people whereof in gen- 
eral knew very little of the Jewish rites and man- 
ners. ‘Thus, those who in the other Gospels are 
called simply the people or the multitude, are 
here denominated the Jews, a method which would 
not be natural in their own land, or even in the 
neighbourhood, where the nation itself, and its pe- 
culiarities, were perfectly well known. As it was 
customary in the East, both with Jews and others, 
to use proper names independently significant, 
which, when they went abroad, were translated 
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mito the language of the country, this author, that 
there might be no mistake of the persons meant, 
was careful, when the Greek name had any cur- 
rency, to mention both names, Syriac and Greek. 
Thus Cephas, which denoteth the same as Peter? ; 
Thomas, that is Didymus’. ‘The same may be 
said of some titles in current use, rabbz, which sig- 
nifieth doctor", messiah, a term equivalent to 
Christ”. In like manner when there is occasion 
to mention any of the religious ceremonies used 
in Judea, as their purifications, or their festivals, it 
is almost invariably signified that the ceremony or 
custom spoken of is Jewish. ‘Thus the water-pots 
ure said to be placed for the Jewish rites of 
cleansing’, xata tov xatagicuoy tay Lovdaar. 
‘The passover is once and again” denominated the 
Jewish passover, ‘yn macza tov Iovdaayv, a phrase 
used only by this Kvangelist; and even any other 
religious feast is called by him ‘sogty tay Tov- 
dotov, a Jewish festival. ‘This style runs through 
the whole. ‘The writer every where speaks as to 
people who knew little or nothing about the Jews. 
Thus, in the conversation between our Lord and 
the woman of Samaria, the histerian interrupts 
his narrative by inserting a clause to account to 
the Asiatic Gentile readers for that strange ques- 
tion put by the woman”, How ts it that thou, who 
art a Jew, askest drink of ime who am a Samart- 
fanz? ‘Lhe clause inserted for explanation is, 
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(for the Jews have no friendly intercourse with 
the Samaritans.) Again, for the information of 
the same readers, after acquainting us that the 
Galileans had seen our Lord’s miracles at Jerusa- 
lem during the festival, he adds*, for they like- 
wise attended the festival. Neither of these ex- 
planatory clauses would ever have been thought 
of in Palestine, or perhaps even in Syria, where 
the enmity betwixt the Jews and. the Samaritans, 
and the connection of Galilee with Judea, were 
better known. 


§ 7. Ir may be objected against the use I make 
of this observation, that as “Mark and Luke are 
thought* not to have published their Gospels in 
Palestine, it might have been expected that they 
also should have adopted the same manner. This 
in part Ladmit. Ihave accordingly pointed out ” 
au few examples of a similar nature in the Gospel 
by Mark. Andas to the Evangelist Luke, if his 
Gospel was, as I have supposed”, published at 
Antioch, or in any part of Syria, there was 
not the same occasion. But, in answer to the 
objection, it may be further observed, that 
those published soon after our Lord’s ascension, 
in whatever part of the world it was, were most- 
ly for the use of converts from Judaism, with 
whom the church, in the begmning, chiefly 
abounded. But towards the end of the first cen- 
tury, the reception of this doctrine, particularly in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and those places which had 
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been most favoured with the teaching of Paul, be- 
came much more general among the Gentiles, who 
knew little or nothing of Jewish ceremonies. 
That the writer of this Gospel had such disciples 
chiefly in view, is very plain to every reader of 
discernment. 


§ 8. THoucu simplicity of manner 1s common to 
all our Lord’s historians, there are evident differ- 
ences in the simplicity of one compared with that 
of another. One thing very remarkable in John’s 
style, is an attempt to impress important truths 
more strongly on the minds of the readers, by em- 
ploying in the expression of them, both an affirma- 
tive proposition, and a negative. Thus”: All 
things were made by it (the word,) and without 
it not a single creature was made. He acknow- 
ledged and denied not, but acknowleged*. Pleo- 
nasms are very frequent in this Cospel*!: This 
man came as a witness to testify concerning the 
hight: tautologies also, and repetitions. Thus it 
follows”: He was not the light, but came to testi- 
Sy concerning the light. Again”: In the begin- 
ning was the word, and the word was with God, 
and the word was God. This was in the begin- 
ning with God. See also the verses marked in 
the margin **. 


§ 9. Hesraisms are to be found in all the Evan- 
gelists; though it may be remarked, that some 
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abound more with one sort of Hebraism, and others 
with another. A Hebrew idiom, very frequent 
with this writer, is the repetition or introduction 
of the personal pronoun in cases wherein it is per- 
fectly redundant. Thus*: Eq ‘ov ay dys to 
HVEVUG HATA ALVOY xual Usvov ex avtoy, literally, On 
whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and remaining upon him. And*, “Ov eye ovx etpet 
aELOS “LV YUGW AVYTOV TOY “avTa Tov ‘vodnuatos. 
Here both the pronouns ‘ov and avtov are em- 
ployed in relation to the same persen, an idiom 
which it is hardly possible to express intelligibly 
in a modern language. As to other particularities 
in this writer, I shall only observe, that the con- 
junction xae is not so frequently used by Jolin for 
coupling sentences, as by the rest. The introduc- 
tion of any incident with the phrase xae eyeveto, 
generally rendered in the common translation, and 
at came to pass ; in which the verb is used imper- 
sonally, though common in the other Gospels, 
never occurs in this. 


§ 10. Tue introduction of either facts or observa-. 
tions, by the adverb cov, behold, is much rarer in 
this Gospel than in the rest. But in the change 
(or, as rhetoricians term it, enallage) of the tenses, 
so frequent with the Hebrews, John abounds more 
than any other of our Lord’s biographers. He is 
peculiar in the application of some names; as of 
‘o Aovos, the word, and ‘o povoyervys, the only-be- 
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gotten, to the Lord Jesus Christ, and of 0 zagax- 
Antns, the monitor, or, as some render it, the advo- 
cate, and others, the comforter, to the Holy Spirit. 
He is peculiar also in some modes of expression, 
which, though inconsiderable in themselves, it 
may not be improper to suggest in passing. Such 
is his reduplication of the affirmative adverb duqy ; 
for he always says, dyn anny devo vv, Verily. 
verily I say unto you. It is never used but singly 
by the rest. Upon the whole, John’s style 1s 
thought to be more idiomatical, and less conform- 
able to the syntactic order, than that of any other 
writer in the New Testament. There is none 
whose manner more bespeaks an author destitute 
of the advantages which result from letters and 
education. 


§ 11. Ir is manifestly not without design that 
he commonly passes over those passages of our 
Lord’s history and teaching, which had been treated 
at large by the other Evangelists, or, if he touches 
them at all, he touches them but slightly, whilst 
he records many miracles which had been over- 
looked by the rest, and expatiates on the Sublime 
doctrines of the pre-existence, the divinity, and 
the incarnation of the Word, the great ends of his 
mission, and the blessings of his purchase. One 
of the most remarkable passages of our Lord’s his- 
tory, related by all the Evangelists except John, 
is the celebrated prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish temple, and state, about 
forty years before it happened. The three other 
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historians published it before the accomplishment, 
when their narratives could answer two purposes 
of the utmost importance, one was, to prove in 
due time, to impartial inquirers, an irrefragable 
evidence of our Lord’s mission; the other, to 
serve to his disciples not only for the confirmation 
of their faith, but as a warning how to conduct 
themselves when the signs of an immediate com- 
pletion should appear. Now neither of these pur- 
poses could be answered by the account of a 
prediction not written till after its accomplishment, 
when it might be speciously objected, if conform- 
able, that the terms of the prediction were adjust- 
ed to the events; and as a warning, every body 
must see that it was too late to warn when the 
danger was past. Providence has disposed mat- 
ters infinitely better, producing Christians who 
had the best opportunity to know what their mas- 
ter predicted, to attest the prophecy, many years 
before there was the remotest appearance of its 
completion, and a Jewish witness not a friend but 
an enemy to christianity to attest its fulfilment. 
Such was the historian Josephus, who probably 
knew nothing of the prediction; but had the very 
best opportunity of knowing circumstantially what 
was accomplished by the Romans, and who, by his 
faithful and accurate narrative of the facts, has un- 
intentionally rendered an eminent service to the 
Christian cause. He has shown the exact conformi- 
ty of those then recent and terrible transactions 
which he had witnessed, to what our Lord had 
foretold, and his Evangelists recorded at a time 
when there was not the shadow of any revolution, 
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much less of such a total overthrow of the country. 
For an example, on the contrary, of a fact related 
by John, but omitted by all the rest, the most 
striking by far is the resurrection of Lazarus, than 
which none of our Lord’s miracles was greater in 
itself, or more signalized by the attendant circum- 
stances. At first it appears astonishing that an 
action so illustrious as the resuscitation of a man 
who had been four days dead and buried, the most 
public too, in what may be called a suburb of the 
capital, in open day, the spectators numerous, as 
the paschal solemnity approached, which always 
drew an immense concourse to Jerusalem, and 
(which made it still more remarkable) a little be- 
fore Christ’s crucifiction ; circumstances so impres- 
sive as to render it morally impossible that a fact 
so memorable should have escaped any christian 
historian of the time. But how happily does the 
circumstance remarked by Grotius, as suggested 
in the sequel of this Evangelist’s narrative, remove 
every appearance of negligence in the sacred pen- 
men, and account in the most rational manner for 
the profound silence they had observed on this 
article! 4 great number of the Jews, says John ”, 
knowing that Jesus was in Bethany, in the house 
of Lazarus, flocked thither, not on account of Jesus 
only, but likewise to see Lazarus whom he had 
raised from the dead. The chief priests, therefore, 
determined to kill Lazarus also; because he prov- 
ed the occasion that many Jews forsook them, and 
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believed on Jesus. Consequently to publish this 
miracle whilst Lazarus and his sisters lived in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, was to set up that worthy 
family as marks to the malice, not of the chief 
priests only, but of all the enemies of the Chris- 
tian name. If we may credit tradition, Lazarus 
lived after this resurrection, 30 years. Within 
less than 20, Matthew, Mark and Luke published 
their gospels. But it was 32 years at least, and 
consequently after the death of Lazarus, that John 
wrote his gospel. J subjoin an observation on the 
suppression of a small circumstance in another 
passage, which is similarly accounted for, and de- 
serves notice, because the similarity itselfis a pre- 
sumption of the justness of the account in the 
solution of both. It has been observed that all the 
four mention, that in the slight attempt to resist, 
when Jesus was apprehended, the high priest’s 
servant had an ear cut off, but John alone ac- 
quaints us that the disciple who did this was Si- 
mon Peter. ‘The fact must have been well known 
to them all: but the other gospels were written in 
Peter’s lifetime; this alone after his death, when 
the mention of that circumstance could nowise 
hurt him. The uniformity of this caution in the 
sacred writers appearing in different instances, 
renders the justness of the reasons assigned the 
more probable. I may add, that, from circum- 
stances which toa superficial view seem to add 
improbability to a narrative, there arises some- 
times, when nearly inspected, additional presump- 
tive evidence of its truth. ‘There is also in these 
hints what may serve to confirm the traditions and 
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early accounts we have both of the writers of the 
gospels, aud of the time of their composition. 
This gospel may be truly said to interfere less 
with the rest than these do with one another: in 
consequence of which, if its testimony cannot of- 
ten be pleaded in confirmation of theirs, neither is 
it liable to be urged in contradiction. It is re- 
markable also, that though this Evangelist appears, 
more than any of them, to excel in that artless 
simplicity, which is scarcely compatible with the 
subtlety of disputation, we have, in his work, a 
fuller display of the evidences of our religion, on 
the footing on which it then stood, than in all the 
rest put together. 


§ 12. Here we have also the true sources of 
Christian consolation under persecution, and the 
strongest motives to faith, patience, constancy, 
and mutual love, in every situation wherein Provi- 
dence may place us. From the incidents here re- 
lated, we may learn many excellent lessons of 
modesty, humanity, humility, and kind attention to 
the concerns of others. Nor does any one of 
those incidents appear to be more fraught with 
instruction, than the charge of his mother, which 
our blessed Lord, at that critical time when he hung 
in agony upon the cross, consigned to his beloved 
disciple *. Though the passage is very brief and 
destitute of all artful colouring, nothing can im- 
press more strongly, on the feeling heart, his re- 
spectful tenderness for a worthy parent, and his 
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unalterable affection for a faithful friend. Upon 
the whole, the language employed in conveying 
the sentiments, is no more than the repository, the 
case. Let not its homeliness discourage any one 
from examining its invaluable contents. The 
treasure itself is heavenly, even the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, which the Apostle observes”, to 
be committed to earthern vessels, that the excellen- 
cy of the power may, to the conviction of all the 
sober-minded, be of God, and not of men. 


§ 13. Tue Apostle John, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of all Christian antiquity, after suffering 
persecution for the cause of Christ, lived to a very 
great age, and having survived all the other Apos- 
tles, died a natural death at Ephesus in Asia Mi- 
nor, in the reign of the emperor Trajan. 
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GOSPEL BY JOHN. 


SECTION 1. 


THE INCARNATION, 


IN’ the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
This was in the beginning with God. All co.1; 16. 
things were made by it, and without at not a 
single creature was made. In it was life, and 
the life was the light of men. And the light 
shone in darkness ; but the darkness admitted 


at not. 


4 man named John was sent from God. Mat. 55 1: 
This man came as a witness to testify congern-  —— ” 
mg the light, that through him all might believe. 
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8 He was not himself the light, but came to testify 
9 concerning the light. The true light was he 
who, coming into the world, enlighteneth every 
mei. 
10° le was in the world, and the world was made 
11 by him ; yet the world knew him not. He came 
to his own home, and his own family did not re- 
12 ceive him; but to as many as received him, be- 
lieving in his name, he granted the privilege of 
13 being children of God, who derive their birth 
not from blood, nor from the desire of the flesh, 
nor from the will of man, but from God. 
Mat, 1 16. 14. And the Word became incarnate, and so- 
ae journed amongst us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) 
15 full of grace and truth. (Jt was concerning him 
John testified, when he cried, “ This is he of 
“ whom I said, He that cometh after me ts pre- 
16 “ ferred tome; for he was before me.) Of 
his fulness we all have received, even grace for 
17 his grace; for the law was given by Moses, the 
iti.6;16. 18 grace and the truth came by Jesus Christ. No 
eee one ever saw God ; it is the only begotten Son, 
that 1s in the bosom of the Father, who hath 
made him known. 


19 NOW this is the testimony of John. When 

the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusa- 
20 lem to ask him, Who art thou? he acknowledg- 
ed and denied not, but acknowledged, saying, 1 
am not the Messiah. 4nd they asked him, 
Who then? Art thou Elijah? He said, I am 
ot. Art thou the Prophet? He answered, No. 
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They said, tell then who thou art, that we may 
return an answer to them who sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself? He answered, 1 am he 
whose voice proclaimeth in the wilderness, 
“ Make straight the way of the Lord,” as 
said the Prophet Isaiah. Vow they who were 
sent were of the Pharisees. Ind they question- 
tioned him further, Why then dost thou bap- 
tize, if thou be not the Messiah, nor Elijah, nor 
the Prophet? John answered, | baptize in 
water, but there is one amongst you whom ye 
know not. It is he who cometh after me, and 
was before me, whose shoe-latchet I am not 
worthy to loose. This happened at Bethany, 
upon the Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

On the morrow John seeth Jesus coming to 
him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world. This is he 
concerning whom I said, “ After me cometh a 
“man who is preferred to me; for he was be- 
“fore me.” As for me, I knew him not; but to 
the end that he may be discovered to Israel, I 
am come baptizing in water. John testified fur- 
ther, saying, 1 saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven like a dove, and remaining upon him. 
For my part, I should not have known him, had 
not he who sent me to baptize in water told 
me, ‘ Upon whomsoever tliou shalt see the 
‘ Spirit descending and remaining, the same is 
‘he who baptizeth in the Holy Ghost” Having 
therefore seen this, I testify that he is the Son 
of God. 
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35 The neat day John being with two of his dis- 
36 ciples, observed Jesus passing, and said, Behold 
37 the Lamb of God. The two disciples hearing 
38 this, followed Jesus. And Jesus turning about 
saw them following, and said to them, What 
seek ye? They answered, Rabbi (which signi- 
39 fieth Doctor,) where dwellest thou? He replied, 
Come, and see. They went and saw where he 
dwelt; and it being about the tenth hour *, 
40 abode with him that day. One of the iwo who, 
having heard John, followed Jesus, was Andrew 
41 the brother of Simon Peter. The first he met 
was his own brother Simon, to whom he said, 
We have found the Messiah * (a name equiva- 
42 lent to Christ*.) And he brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus looking upon him, said, 'Thou art Simon, 
the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas *, 
which denoteth the same as Peter’. 
43. The next day Jesus resolved to go to Galilee, 
and meeting Philip, said to him, Follow me. 
44 Now Philip was of Bethsaida, the city of An- 
45 drew and Peter. Philip meeteth Nathanael, 
and saith unto him, We have found the person 
described by Moses in the law, and by the 
Prophets, Jesus the son of Joseph, from Naza- 
46 reth. Nathanael saith unto him, Out of Naza- 
reth can any good thing come? Philip answer- 
47 ed, Come and see. Jesus saw Nathanael 
coming to him, and said concerning him, Behold 
48 an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. Na- 
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thanael said unte him, Whence kuowest thou 
me? Jesus answered, I saw thee when thou 
wast under the fig-tree, before Philip called 
thee. Nathanael replying, said unto him, Rab- 
bi, thou art the Son of God: thou art the King 
of Israel. Jesus answered him, saying, Because 
I told thee that I saw thee under the fig-tree, 
thou believest: thou shalt see greater things 
than this. He added, Verily verily I say unto 
you, Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and 
the messengers of God ascending from the 
Son of Man, and descending to him. 


SECTION II. 


THE ENTRANCE ON THE MINISTRY. 


THREE days after, there was a marriage ti 
Cana of Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was 
there. Jesus also and his disciples were invited 
to the marriage. The wine falling short, the 
mother of Jesus said to him, 'They have no 


4 wine. Jesus answered, Woman, what hast thou 


wt 


to do with me? My time is not yet come. fis 
mother said to the servants, Do whatever he 
shall bid you. Vow there were six water-pots 
of stone, containing two or three baths * a-piece, 
placed there for the Jewish rites of cleansing. 


3° A bath contained about 7 t-half gallons. 
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Jesus said to them, Fill the pots with water. 
And they filled them to the brim. Then he 
said, Draw now, and carry to the director of 
the feast. And they did so. When the direc- 
tor of the feast had tasted the wine made of 
water, not knowing whence it was (but the ser- 
vants who drew the water knew,) he said, ad- 
dressing the bridegroom, Every body present- 
eth the best wine first, and worse wine after- 
wards, when the guests have drunk largely ; 
but thou hast reserved the best until now. 
This first miracle Jesus wrought in Cana of 
Galilee, displaying his glory: and his disciples 
believed on hi 

Afterwards he went -to Capernaum, he and 
his mother, and his brothers, and his disciples ; 
but they stayed not there many days. 


AND the Jewish passover being nigh, Jesus 
went to Jerusatem; and finding changers. sit- 
ting in the temple, and people who sold cattle, 
and sheep, and doves ; he made a whip of cords, 
and drove them all out of the temple, with the 
sheep and the cattle, scattering the coin of the 
changers, and oversetting their tables ; and said 
to them who sold doves, Take these things 
hence. Make not my Father’s house a house 
of trafic. Then his disciples remembered these 
words of Scripture, “ My zeal for thy house 
“ consumeth me.” 

Hereupon the Jews said to him, By what mir- 
acle dost thou shew us thy title to do these 
things? Jesus answering, said unto them, De- 
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stroy this temple, and I will rear it again in three 
20 days. The Jews replied, Forty and six years 
was this temple in buildmg; and thou wouldst 
21 rear it in three days? But by the temple he 
22 meant his body. When therefore he was risen 
from the dead, his disciples remembered that he 
had said this, and they understood the Scrip- 
ture, and the word which Jesus had spoken. 
23. While he was at Jerusalem, during the feast 
of the passover, many believed on him, when 
24 they saw the miracles which he performed. But 
Jesus did not trust himself to them, because he 
25 knew them all. He needed not to receive from 
others a character of any man, for he knew 
what was in man. 


Ul. NOW there was a Pharisee, called Nicode- 


2 mus, a ruler of the Jews, who came to Jesus by 


night, and said to him, Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God; for no man 
can do these miracles which thou dost, unless 
3 God be with him. Jesus answering, said unto 
him, Verily verily I say unto thee, unless a 
man be born again, he cannot discern the reign 
4 of God. WNiccdemus replied, How can a 
grown man be born? Can he enter his moth- 
er’s womb anew, and be born? Jesus answered, 
Verily verily I say unto thee, unless a man be 
born of water and Spirit, he camnot enter the 
6 kingdom of God. That which is born of the 
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flesh is flesh ; that which is born of the Spirit 
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is spirit. Wonder not, then, that I said to thee, 
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Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth: so it is with every one who 
is born of the Spirit. NVicodemus, answered, 
How can these things be? Jesus replied, Art 
thou the teacher of Israel, and knowest not 
these things? Verily verily I say unto thee, we 
speak what we know, and testify what we have 
seen; yet ye receive not ourtestimony. If ye 
understood not when I told you earthly things ; 
how will ye understand, when I tell you heav- 
enly things? For none ascendeth into heaven, 
but he who descended from heaven; the Son 
of Man, whose abode is heaven. As Moses 
placed on high the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must the Son of Man be placed on high, 
that whosoever believeth on him may not per- 
ish, but obtain eternal life: for God hath so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him may not 
perish, but obtain eternal life. For God hath 
sent his Son into the world, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world may be saved by 
him. He who believeth on him shall not be 
condemned; he who believeth not is already 
condemned, because he hath not believed on 
the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
Now this is the ground of condemnation, that 
the light is come into the world, and men have 
preferred the darkness to the light, because their 
deeds were evil. or whosoever doth evil, 
hateth the light, and shunneth it, lest his deeds 
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21 should be detected. But he whe obeyeth the 
truth cometh to the light, that it may be mani- 
fest that his actions are agreeable to God. 

22 After ihis, Jesus went with his diserples b.4; 2 
into the territcry of Judea, where he remained 

23 with them, and baptized. John also was bap- 
tizing in Enon near Salim, because there was 
mech water there ; and people came thither and 

24 were baptized. For fohn was not yet cast into 
prison. 

25 Now John’s disciples had a dispute with a 

26 Jew about purification. Whereupon they went 
fo John, and said to him, Rabbi, he who was 
with thee near the Jordan, of whom thou gavy- eb. 15 27.30 
est so great a character; he too baptizeth, and 

27 the people flock to him. John answered, A 
man can have no power but what he deriveth 

28 from heaven. Ye yourselves are witnesses for 
me, that I said, ‘I am not the Messiah, but am 

29 ‘sent before him.’ The bridegroom is he who eh.1; 20. 
hath the bride; but the friend of the bride- 
groom, who assisteth him, rejoiceth to hear the 
bridegroom’s voice: this my joy therefore is 

30 complete. He must increase, while I de- 

31 crease. He who cometh from above, is above 
all. He who is from the earth is earthly, and 
speaketh as being from the earth. He who 

32 cometh from heaven is above all. What he 
testifieth is what he hath seen and heard; yet 

33 his testimony is not recieved. He who re- 
ceiveth his testimony, voucheth the veracity of 

34 God: Forhe whom God hath commissioned, 
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relateth God’s own words; for [to him] God 
Mat. 1; 27. 35 giveth not the Spirit by measure. The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath subjected all things to 
36 him. He who believeth on the Son hath life 
eternal ; he who rejecteth the Son, shall not 
see life; but the vengeance of God awaiteth 

him. 


SECTION III. 


THE JOURNEY TO GALILEE. 


ch.3;22, IV. JESUS, knowing that the Pharisees were 

2 informed that he made and baptized more dis- 

3 ciples than John (though it was not Jesus him- 
self, but his disciples, who baptized,) left Judea, 
and returned to Galilee. 

4" Being obliged to pass through Samaria, he 
came to a Samaritan city called Sychar*™, near 
the heritage which Jacob gave his son Joseph. 

6 Now Jacob’s well was there. And Jesus, wea- 
vied with the journey, sat down by the well, tt 
being about the sixth hour”. 

7 Awoman of Samaria having come to draw 

8 water, Jesus said to her, Give me to drink (for 
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his disciples were gone into the city to buy 


9 food ;) the Samaritan woman answered, How 


10 


is it that thou who art a Jew, askest drink of 
me who am a Samaritan? (for the Jews have 
no friendly intercourse with the Samaritans.) 
Jesus replied, If thou knewest the bounty of 


_ God, and who it is that saith to thee, ‘ Give me 


1] 


to drink,’ thou wouldst have asked him, and he 
would have given thee living water. She 
answered, Sir, thou hast no bucket, and the 
weil is deep: whence then hast thou the living 
water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well, and drank thereof him- 
self, and his sons, and his cattle ? Jesus replied, 
Whoso drinketh of this water, will thirst again; 
but whoever shall drink of the water which 
I shall give him, shall never thirst more; but 
the water which I shall give, shall be in him 
a fountain springing up to everlasting life. 
The woman answered, Sir, give me this water, 
that | may never be thirsty, nor come hither 
to draw. Jesus said to her, Go, call thy hus- 
band, and come back. She answered, I have 
no husband. Jesus replied, Thou sayest well, 
‘T have no husband;’ for thou hast had five hus- 
bands ; and he whom thou now hast, is not thy 
husband; in this thou hast spoken truth. The 
woman said, Sir, I perceive that thou arta pro- 
phet. Our fathers worshipped on this moun- 
tain; and ye say that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship. Jesus answered, 
Woman, believe me, the time approacheth, 
when ye shall neither come to this mountain. 
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nor go to Jerusalem, to worship the Father. 

22 Ye worship what ye know not; we worship 
what we know: for salvation is from the 

23 Jews. But the time cometh, or rather is come, - 
when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth: for such are the 

2Cor.3; 17, 24 worshippers whom the Father requireth. God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him, must 

25 worship him in spirit and truth. The woman re- 
plied, I know that the Messiah” cometh (that 
is, the Christ® ;) when he is come, he will 

26 teach us all things. Jesus said unto her, I who 
speak unto thee am he. 

27 Upon this his disciples came and wondered 
that he talked with a woman ; yet none of them 
said,‘ What seekest thou? or why talkest thou 

28 ‘with her 2? Then the woman left her pitcher, 
and having gone into the city, said to the people, 

29 Come, see a man who hath told me all! that 

30 ever I did. Is this the Messiah? They ac- 
cordingly went out of the city and came to him. 

31 Meanwhile the disciples entreating him, said, 

32 Rabbi, eat. Me answered, I have meat to eat 

33 which ye know not of. Then said his disciples 
one to another, Hath any man brought him 

34 food? Jesus answered, My food is to do the 
will of him who sent me, and to finish his work. 

Mat.9; 37. 39 Say ye not, ‘After four months cometh har- 
— ‘vest? But [I say, Lift up your eyes, and sur- 
vey the fields; for they are already white 

36 enough for harvest. The reaper receiveth 
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wages, and gathereth the fruits for eternal life, 
that both the sower and the reaper may re- 
joice together. For herein the proverb is 
verified, ‘One soweth, and another reapeth.’ I 
send you to reap that whereon ye have bestow- 
ed no labour: others laboured; and ye get 
possession of their labours. 

Now many Samaritans of that city believed 
in him on the testimony of the woman who said, 
‘ He told me all that ever I did? When, tiere- 
fore, they came to him, they besought him to 
stay with them, and he stayed there two days. 
And many more believed because of what they 
heard from himself; and they said to the 
woman, It is not now on account of what thou 
hast reported, that we believe; for we have 
heard him ourselves, and know that this is truly 


the Saviour of the world, the Messiah. 
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After the two days Jesus departed and went 
to Galilee [but not to Nazareth;| for he had 
himself declared that a prophet is not regarded 
in his own country. Being come into Galilee, 
he was well received by the Galileans, who had 
seen-all that he did at Jerusalem during the fes- 
tival ; for they likewise attended the festival. 

Then Jesus returned to Cana of Galilee, 
where he had made the water wine. And there 
was a certain officer of the court, whese son 
lay sick at Capernaum, who, having heard that 
Jesus was come from Judea into Galilee, went 
to him, and entreated him to come and cure his 
son who was dying. Jesus said to him, Unless 
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ye see signs and prodigies, ye will not believe. 
The officer answered, Come, Sir, before my 
child die. Jesus replied, Go thy way. Thy 
son is well. dnd the man believed the word 
which Jesus had spoken, and went his way. As 
he was returning, his servants met him, and ac- 
quainted him that his boy was well. He then 
inquired of them the hour when he began to 
mend. They answered, Yesterday, at the sev- 
enth hour, the fever left him. Then the father 
knew that it was the same hour at which Jesus 
said to him, ‘ Thy son is well ;’ and he and all 
his family believed. This second miracle Jesus 
performed, after returning from Judea te 
Galilee. 


SECTION IY. 


THE CURE AT BETHESDA. 


AFTERWARDS there was a Jewish festival, 


2 and Jesus went to Jerusalem. Now there ts at 


Jerusalem, nigh the sheep-gate, a bath, called in 
Hebrew Bethesda”, which hath fwe covered 


3 walks: In these lay a great number of sick, 


4 moving of the water. 


blind, lame, and palsied people waiting for the 
For an angel at times 
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descended into the bath, and agitated the wa- 
ter; and the first that stepped in, after the agi- 
tation of the water, was cured of whatever dis- 
ease he had. 

Now there was one there who had been 
diseased eight and thirty years. Jesus, who 
saw him lying, and knew that he had been long 
ill, said to him, Dost thou desire to be healed 2 
The diseased man answered, Sir, 1 have nobody 
to put me into the bath, when the water is 
agitated; but while I am going, another get- 
teth down before me. Jesus said to him, Arise, 
take up thy couch, and walk. Instantly the 


355 


man was healed, and took up his couch, and 


walked. 

Now that day was the Sabbath. The Jews 
therefore said to him that was cured, ‘This is the 
Sabbath. It is not lawful for thee to carry the 
couch. He answered, He wio healed me, said 
tome, ‘ Take up thy couch and walk’ They 
asked him then, Who is the man that said to 
thee, ‘ Take up thy couch and walk? But he 
that had been healed, knew not who it was: for 
Jesus had shipt away, there being a crowd in 
the place. 

Jesus afterwards finding him in the temple, 
said to him, Behold thou art cured; sin no 
more, lest something worse befal thee. The 
man went and told the Jews that rt was Jesus 
who had cured him. Therefore the Jews perse- 
cuted Jesus, and sought to kill him, because he 
had done this on the Sabbath. 

But Jesus answered them, As my Father hith- 
erto worketh, | work. For this reason the Jews 
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were the more intent to kill him, because he had 
not only broken the Sabbath, but by calling God 
peculiarly his Father, had equailed himseif with 
God. Then Jesus addressed them, saying. 
Verily verily I say unto you, the Son can do no- 
thing of himself, but as he seeth the Father do: 
for what things soever he doth, suci doth the 
Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth him all that he himself doth : nay, 
and will show him greater works than these, 
works which will astonish you. For as the 
Father raiseth and quickeneth the dead, the 
Son also quickeneth whom he will: for the 
Father judgeth no person, having committed 
the power of judging entirely to the Son, that 
all might honour the Son, as they honour the 
Father. He that honoureth not the Son, hon- 
oureth not the Father who sent him. Verily 
verily I say unto you, He who heareth my doc- 
trine, and believeth him who sent me, hath 
eternal life, and shall not incur condemnation. 
having passed from death to life. Verily veri- 
ly I say unto you, the time cometh, or rather is 
come, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and hearmg they shall live. 
For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself; and 
hath given him even the judicial authority, be- 
cause he is the Son of Man. Wonder not at this : 
for the time cometh when all that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth. They that have done good, shall arise 
to enjoy life; they that have done evil, shall 
arise to suffer punishment. I can do nothing | 
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of myself; as I hear I judge; and my judg- 
ment is just, because I seek not to please my- 
self, but to please the Father who sent me. 

» If I [alone] testify concerning myself, my tes- 
timony is not to be regarded: there is another 
who testifieth concerning me; and I know that 


his testimony of me ought to be regarded. Ye sh 


yourselves sent to John, and he bore witness to 
the truth. As for me, I need no human testi- 
mony; I only urge this for your salvation. He 
was the lighted and shining lamp; and for 
a while ye were glad to enjoy his light. 

But I have greater testimony than John’s ; 
for the works which the Father hath empow- 
ered me to perform, the works themselves 
which I do, testify for me, that the Father hath 
sent me. 

Nay, the Father who sent me, hath himself 
attested me. Did ye never hear his voice; or 
see his form? Or have ye forgotten his decla- 
ration, that ye believe not him whom he hath 
commissioned ? 

Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think 
to obtain, by them, eternal. life. Now these 
also are witnesses for me; yet yew ill not come 
unto me that ye may obtain life. Idesire not 
honour from men; but I know you, that ye are 
strangers to the love of God. Iam come in 
my Father’s name, and ye do not receive me; 
if another come in his own name, ye will re- 
ceive him. How can ye believe, while ye 
court honour one from another, regardless of 


the honour which cometh from God alone ? 
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45 Do not think that I am he who will accuse you 

to the Father. Your accuser is Moses, in 

46 whom ye confide. For if ye believed Moses, 

ye would believe me, for he wrote concerning 

Deu. 18; 15. 47 me. But if ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words ? 


SECTION V. 


THE PEOPLE FED IN THE DESERT. 


VI. AFTERWARDS Jesus crossed the sea of Ga- 
2 lilee {also called] of Tiberias: and a great 
multitude followed him, because they had seen 
3 the miraculous cures which he performed. And 
Jesus went up upon a mountain ; where he sat 
4 down with his disciples. Now the passover, the 
Jewish festival, was near. 
Mat; 3 Jesus lifting up his eyes, and percewing that 
Peds ae a great multitude was flocking to him, said to 
Philip, Whence shall we buy bread to feed 
6 these people? (This he said to try him; for 
7 he knew himself what he was to de.) Philip 
answered, Two hundred denarii*® would not 
purchase bread enough to afford every one a 
8 morsel. One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon 
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Peter’s brother, said to him, Here is a boy who 
hath five barley loaves, and two small fishes, 
but what are they among so many ? Jesus said, 
Make the men lie down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. So they lay down in 
number about five thousand. And Jesus took 
the loaves, and having given thanks, distributed 
them to those who had lien down. He gave 
them also of the fishes as much as they would. 
When they had eaten sufficiently, he said to his 
disciples, Gather up the fragments which re- 
main, that nothing be lost. They therefore 
gathered, and with the fragments which the peo- 
ple had left, of the five barley loaves, they filled 
twelve baskets. When those men had seen the 
miracle which Jesus had wrought, they said, 
This is certainly the Prophet who cometh into 
the world. Then Jesus knowing that they in- 
tended to come, and carry him off to make him 
king, withdrew again alone to the mountain. 

In the evening his disciples went to the sea, 
and having embarked, were passing by sea to 
Capernaum. It was now dark, and Jesus was 
not come to them. And the water was raised 
by a tempestuous wind. When they had rowed 
about five and twenty or thirty furlongs®*, they 
observed Jesus walking on the sea, very near 
the bark, and were afraid. But he said to 
them, It is I, be not afraid. Then they gladly 
received him into the bark ; and the bark was 
immediately at the place whither they were 
going. 


45 Between three and four miles. 
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On the morrow, the people who were on the 
sea-side, knowing that there had been but one 
boat there, and that Jesus went not into the boat 
with his disciples, who went alone (other boats 
however arrived from Tiberias, nigh the place 
where they had eaten, after the Lord had given 
thanks,) knowing, besides, that neither Jesus nor 
his disciples were there, embarked and went to 
Capernaum seeking Jesus. 

Having found him on the opposite shore, they 
said to him, Rabbi, when camest thou hither ? 
Jesus answered, Verily verily I say unto you, 
Ye seek me, not because ye saw miracles, but 
because ye ate of the loaves, and were satisfi- 
ed. Work not for the food which perisheth, 
but for the food which endureth through eter- 
nal life, which the Son of Man will give you : 
for to him the Father, that is, God, hath given 
his attestation. They asked him, therefore, 
What are the works which God requireth us to 
do? Jesus answered, This ts the work which 
God requireth, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath commissioned. They replied, What 
miracle then dost thou, that seeing it, we may 
believe thee? What dost thou perform? Our 
Fathers ate the manna in the desert, as it is 
written, “ He gave them bread of heaven to 
“eat.” Jesus then said to them, Verily verily 
Tsay unto you, Moses did not give you the 
bread of heaven; but my Father giveth you 
the true bread of heaven: for the bread of 
God is that which descendeth from heaven, and 
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to him, Master, give us always this bread. 
Jesus answered, 1 am the bread of life. He 
who cometh to me shall never hunger, and he 
who believeth on me shall never thirst. 

But as I told you, though ye have seen me, 
ye do not believe. Whatever the Father giv- 
eth me, will come to me; and him who cometh 
to me [ will not reject. For I descended from 
heaven to do, not mine own will, but the will 
of him who sent me. Now this is the will of 
him who sent me, that I should lose nothing of 
what he hath given me, but raise the whole 
again at the last day. This is the will of him 
who sent me, that whoever recognizeth the Son 
and believeth on him, should obtain eternal life, 
and that I should raise him again at the last 
day. 

The Jews then murmured against him, be- 
cause he said, “ Iam the bread which descended 
“ from heaven :” and they said, Is not this Je- 
sus, the son of Joseph, whose father and moth- 
er we know? How then doth he say, “ I de- 
“descended from heaven?” Jesus therefore 
answered, Murmur not amongst yourselves : 
no man can come unto me, unless the Father 
who hath sent me, draw him; and him I will 
raise again at the last day. It is written in the 
prophets, “ They shall be all taught of God.” 
Every one who hath heard, and Jearnt from 
the Father, cometh unto me. Not that any 
man, except him who is from God, hath seen 
the Father. He indeed hath seen the Fa- 
ther. Verily verily I say unto you, He who 
believeth on me hath eternal life. Iam the 
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49 bread of life. Your fathers ate the manna in 
50 the desert, and died. Behold the bread which 
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descended from heaven, that whoso eateth 
thereof may not die. IT am the living bread 
which descended from heaven. Whoso eateth 
of this bread shall live for ever; and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I give for 


the life of the world. 


The Jews, then, debated among themselves, 
saying, How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? Jesus, therefore, said to them, Verily verily 
I say unto you, Unless ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have not | 
life in you. He that eatheth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; and I will 
raise him again at the last day : for my flesh is 
truly meat, and my blood is truly drink. He 
who eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
abideth in me, and [ abide in him. As the Fa- 
ther liveth who sent me, and I live by the Fa- 
ther; even so he who feedeth on me, shall live 
by me. This is the bread which descended 
from heaven. It is not like the manna which 
your fathers ate, for they died: he that eateth 
this bread shall live for ever. This discourse 
he spake in a synagogue, teaching in Caper- 
naum. | 

Many of his disciples having heard it, said, 
This is hard doctrine, who can understand it ? 
Jesus knowing in himself that his disciples mur- 
mured at it, said to them, Doth this scandalize 
you? What if ye should see the Son of Man 
reascending thither, where he was before? It 
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is the Spirit that quickencth ; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing. The words which I speak unto 
you are spirit and life. But there are some of 
you who do not believe. (For Jesus knew from 
the beginning who they were that did not be- 
lieve, and who he was that would betray him.) 
He added, Therefore I said to you, that no 
man can come unto me, unless it be given him 
by my Father. 

From this time many of his disciples with- 
drew, and accompanied him no longer. Then 
said Jesus to the twelve, Will ye also go away 2 
Simon Peter answered, Master, to whom should 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life : 
and we believe and know that thou art the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God. Jesus an- 
swered them, Have not I chosen you twelve ? 
yet one of you is a spy. He meant Judas Is- 
cariot son of Simon ; for it was he who was to 
betray him, though he was one of the twelve. 


VII. After this Jesus travelled about in Galilee ; 


for he would not reside in Judea, because the 
Jews sought to kill him. 
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SECTION VI. 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


bev.23;34 2 MOW the Jewish feast of tabernacles was 
3 near. Shs brothers, therefore, said to him, 


t 


Leave this country, and go into Judea, that thy 
disciples may also see the works which thou 
dost. For whosoever courteth renown, doth 
nothing in secret: since thou performest such 


5 things, show thyself to the world. (For not 


6 


even his brothers believed on him.) Jesus an- 
swered, My time is not yet come; any time 


7 will suit you. The world cannot hate you; 
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but me it hateth, because I disclose the wick- 
edness of its actions. Go ye to this festival. 
I go not yet thither, because it is not my time. 
Having said this, he remained in Galilee. 

But when his brothers were gone, he also went 
to the festival, not publicly, but rather privately. 
At the festival, the Jews ingured after him, and 


12 said, Where is he ? And there was much whis- 


14 


pering among the people concerning him. Some 
said, He isa good man. Others, No; he se- 


13 duceth the multitude. Nobody, however, spoke 


openly of him, for fear of the Jews. 
About the middle of the festival, Jesus went 
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mto the temple and was teaching. And the 
Jews said with astonishment, Whence cometh 
this man’s learning who was never taught? 
Jesus made answer, My doctrine is not mine, 
but his who sent me. Whosoever is minded 
to do his will, shall discern whether my coc- 
trine proceed from God or from myself. Who- 
ever teacheth what proceedeth from himself, 
seeketh to promote his own glory ; whosoever 
seeketh to promote the glory of him who sent 
him, deserveth credit, and is a stranger to de- 
ceit. Did not Moses give you the law? Yet 
none of you keepeth the law. Why do ye 
seek to kill me? The people answered, Thou 
art possessed. Who seeketh to kill thee? 
Jesus replied, I have performed one action 
which surpriseth you all. Moses instituted 
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circumcision among you (not that it is from | 


Moses, but from the patriarchs,) and ye circum- 
cise on the Sabbath**. If, on the Sabbath *, a 
child receive cicumcision, that the law of Mo- 
ses may not be violated; are ye incensed 
against me, because I have, on the Sabbath* 
cured a man whose whole body was disabled ? 
Judge not from personal regards, but judge ac- 
cording to justice. 

Then some inhabitants of Jerusalem said, Is 
not this he whom they seek to kill? Lo! he 
speaketh boldly, and they say nothing to him. 
Do the rulers indeed acknowledge that this is 
the Messiah ? But we know whence this man 
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is; whereas, when the Messiah shall come, no- 
body will know whence he is. Jesus, who was 
then teaching in the temple, cried, Do ye know, 
both who, and whence, I am? I came not of 
myself. But he is true who sent me, whom ye 
know not. As for me, I know him, because | 
came from him, and am commissioned by him. 
Then they sought to apprehend him, but none 
laid hands on him; for his hour was not yet 
come. Many of the people, however, believed 
on him, and said, When the Messiah shall 
come, will he do more miracles than this man 
doth P 

When the Pharisees heard that the people 
muttered such things concerning him, they and 
the chief priests dispatched officers to seize him. 
Jesus therefore said, Yet a little while I re- 
main with you; then I go to him who sent me. 
Ye shall seek me, but shall not find me, nor be 
able to get thither where I shall be. The 
Jews said among themselves, Whither will he 
go that we shall not find him? Will he go to 
the dispersed Greeks, and teach the Greeks ? 
What meaneth he by saying, “ Ye shall seek 
“me, but shall not find me, nor be able to get 
“ thither where I shall be ?” 

On the last and greatest day of the festival 
Jesus stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, , 
let him come unto me and drink. He who be- 
lieveth on me, as Scripture saith, shall prove a 
cistern whence rivers of living water shall flow. — 
This he spake of the Spirit which they who be- 
lieved on him were to receive ; for the Spirit 
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VILL. ry man went to his house: but Jesus went to 
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was not yet [ given,| because Jesus was not yet 


glorified. Many of the people having heard 


what was spoken, said, This is certainly the 
Prophet. Some said, This is the Messiah. 
Others, Doth the Messiah come from Gallilee ? 
Doth not Scripture say, that the Messiah will 
be of the posterity of David, and come from 
Bethlehem, the village whence David was ? 
Thus the people were divided concerning him; 
and some of them would have seized him, but 
nobody laid hands upon him. 

Then the officers returned to the chief priests 
and Pharisees, who asked them, Wherefore 
have ye not brought him? The officers answer- 
ed, Never man spake like this man. The Pha- 
risees replied, Are ye also seduced ? Hath any 
of the rulers, or of the Pharisees, believed on 
him? But this populace which knoweth not 
the law is accursed. Nicodemus, one of them- 
selves (he who came to Jesus by night,) said to 
them, Doth our law permit us to condemn a 
man without hearing him, and knowing what 
he hath done? They answered him, Art thou 
also a Galilean ? Search and thou wilt find, that 
prophets arise not out of Galilee. [Then eve- 


the Mount of Olives. 


EARLY in the morning he returned to the 
temple, and all the people having come to him, 
he sat down and taught them. Then the scribes 
and the pharisees brought to him a woman tak- 
en in adultery, and having placed her in the 
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middle, said to him, Rabbi, this woman was 
surprised in the act of adultery. Now Moses 
hath commanded in the law that such should 
be stoned; but what sayest thou? They said 
this to try him, that they might have matter for 
accusing him. But Jesus having stooped down 
was writing with his finger upon the ground. 
As they continued asking him, he raised himself 
and said to them, Let him who is sinless 
amongst you, throw the first stone at her. 
Again having stooped down, he wrote upon the 


9 ground. They hearing that, withdrew one after 
’ another, the eldest first, till Jesus was left alone 
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with the woman standing in the middle. Jesus 
raising himself, and seeing none but the woman, 
said to her, Woman, where are those thine ac- 
cusers? Hath nobody passed sentence on thee? 
She answered, Nobody, Sir. Jesus said unto 
her, Neither do I pass sentence on thee. Go 


and sin no more. | 


AGAIN Jesus addressed the people, saying, 
I am the light of the world: he who followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life. The pharisees, therefore, re- 
torted, Thou testifiest concerning thyself, thy 
testimony is not to be regarded. Jesus an- 
swered, Though I testify concerning myself, 
my testimony ought to be regarded; because 
I know whence I came, and whither I go. As 
for you, ye know not whence I come, and 
whither I go. Ye judge from passion, I judge 
nobody: and if | do, my judgment ought to be 
regarded ; for [ am not single, but concur with 
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your law, that the concurrent testimony of two 
is credible. Now I am one who testify con- 
cerning myself; the Father that sent me is 
another who testifieth of me. Then they ask- 
ed him, Where is thy Father ? Jesus answered, 
Ye know neither me, nor my Father: if ye 
knew ine, ye would know my Father also. 
These things Jesus spake in the treasury, as he 
taught in the temple, and nobody seized him, 
his — not being yet come. 

Again Jesus said to them, I am _ away ; 
ye will seek me, and shall die in your sin; 
whither I go, ye cannot come. Then said the 
Jews, Will he kill himself, that he saith, 
“ Whither I go, ye cannot come?” He said to 
them, Ye are from beneath; I am from above. 
Ye are of this world ; I am not of this world ; 
therefore I said, Ye shall die in your sins; for 
if ye believe not that Iam he, ye shall die in 
your sins. They, therefore, asked him, Who 
art thou? Jesus answered, The same that I told 
you formerly. I have many things to say of 
you, and to reprove in you: but he who sent 
me is worthy of belief; and I do but publish 
to the world what [ have learnt from him. 
They did not perceive that he meant the Father. 
Jesus, therefore, said to them, When ye shall 
have raised the Son of Man on high, then ye 
shall know what 1 am; and that I do nothing 
of myself, and say nothing which the Father 
hath not taught me. And he who sent me is 
with me. ‘The Father hath not left me alone, 
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because I always do what pleaseth him. While 
he spake thus, many believed on him. Jesus, 
therefore, said to those Jews who believed him, 
If ye persist in my doctrine, ye are my disci- 
ples indeed. And ye shall know the truth; 
and the truth shall make you free. 

Some made answer, We are Abraham’s off- 
spring, and were never enslaved to any man. 
How sayest thou, ‘ Ye shall be made free ?’ 
Jesus replied, Verily verily I say unto you, 
whosoever committeth sin is a slave to sin. 
Now the slave abideth not in the family per- 
petually ; the son abideth perpetually. If, 
therefore, the Son make you free, ye will be 
free indeed. I know that ye are Abraham’s. 
offspring, yet ye seek to kill me, because my 
doctrine hath no place in you. I speak what I 
have seen with my Father; and ye do what ye 
have learnt from your father. They answered, 
Abraham is our father. Jesus replied, If ye 
were Abraham’s children, ye would act as. 
Abraham acted. But now ye seek to kill me, 
a man who have told you the truth which I re- 
ceived from God. Abraham acted not thus. 
Ye do the deeds of your father. They answer- 
ed, We were not born of fornication. We have 
one Father, even God. Jesus replied, If God 
were your Father, ye would love me; for I 
proceeded, and am come from God. I came 
not of myself. He sent me. Why do ye not 
understand my language ? It is because ye can- 
not bear my doctrine. ‘The devil is your fath- 
er, and the desires of your father ye will grati- 
fy: he was a man-slayer from the beginning : 
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he swerved from the truth, because there is no 
veracity in him. When he telleth a lie, he 
speaketh suitably to his character; for he is a 


5 liar, and the father of lying. As for me, be- 


cause I speak the truth, ye do not believe me. 
Which of you convicteth me of falsehood ? 
And if I speak truth, why do ye not believe 
me? He who is of God regardeth God’s words. 
Ye regard them not, because ye are not of God. 

The Jews then answered, Have we not rea- 
son to say, Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
demon? Jesus replied, I have not a demon, 
but IT honour my Father, and ye dishonour me. 
As for me, I seek not to promote my own glo- 
ry; another seeketh it who judgeth. Verily 
verily I say unto you, Whoever keepeth my 
word, shall never see death. The Jews then 
said to hin, Now we are certain that thou hast 
a demon: Abraham is dead, and the prophets : 
yet thou sayest, ‘ Whoever keepeth my word, 


53 ‘shall never taste death.” Art thou greater 
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than our father Abraham, who is dead? The 
prophets also are dead, whom thinkest thou 
thyself? Jesus answered, If [ commend my- 
self, my commendation is nothing: it is my 
Father whom ye call your God who commend- 
eth me. Nevertheless ye know him not; but 
I know him; and if I should say, I know him 
not, I should speak falsely like you: but I 
know him, and keep his word. Abraham your 
father longed to see my day, and he saw and 
rejoiced. The Jews replied, ‘Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, and thou hast seen Abraham ? 
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58 Jesus answered, Verily verily I say unto you, 
59 Before Abraham was born, I am. Then they 
took up stones to cast at him; but Jesus con- 
cealed himself and went out of the temple, pass- 
ang through the midst of them. 


SECTION VII. 
THE CURE OF THE MAN BORN BLIND. 


[X. AS Jesus passed along, he saw a man who had 
2 been born blind. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who sinned; this man or his pa- 
3 rents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, 
Neither this man nor his parents sinned. It 
was only that the works of God might be dis- 
4 played upon him. I must do the work of him 
who sent me, while it is day; night cometh 
when no man can work. While I am in the 
ch. 15 9. 6 world, I am the light of the world. Having 
said this, he spat upon the ground, and with the 
clay which he made with the spittle, anointed 
7 the blind man’s eyes, and said to him, Go wash 
thine eyes in the pool of Siloam (which signi- 
fieth Sent®*.) He went therefore and washed 

them, and returned seeing. 
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8 Then the neighbours, and they who had before 


9 
10 
1] 


16 


i/ 


seen him blind, said, {s not this he who sat and 
begged ? Some said, It is he; others, He is like 
him. He said,iamhe. They asked him then, 
How didst thou receive thy sight ? He answer- 
ed, A man called Jesus, made clay and anointed 
mine eyes, and said to me, ‘Go to the pool of 
‘Siloam, and wash thine eyes.’ I went accord- 
ingly, and washed them, and saw. Then they 
asked him, Where is he? He answered, | know 
not. 

Then they brought him who had been blind 
to the Pharisees: (now it was on a Sabbath that 
Jesus made the clay and gave him his sight.) 
The Pharisees likewise, therefore, asked him 
how he had received his sight. He answered, He 
put clay on mine eyes, and J washed them, and 
now see. Upon this some of the Pharisees said, 
This man is not from God, for he observeth not 
the Sabbath. Others said, How can one that is 
a sinner perform such miracles? dnd they were 
divided among themselves. Again they asked 
the man who had been blind, What sayest thou 
of him for giving thee sight? He answered, He 
is a Prophet. 

But the Jews believed aot that the man had 
been blind, and had received his sight, until they 
called his parents and asked them, Do ye say 
that this is your son who was born blind? How 
then doth he now see? His parents answered, 
We know that this is our son, and that he was 
born blind; but how he now seeth we know 


not. He is of age, ask him; he will answer for 
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22 himself. His parents spoke thus, because they 
feared the Jews: for the Jews had already de- 

' termined that whosoever acknowledged Jesus to 
be the Messiah should be expelled the synagogue. 

23 For this reason his parents said, “ He is of age, 
“ ask him.” 

24 A second time, therefore, they called the man 
who had been born blind, and said to him, Give 
glory to God; we know that this man is a sin- 

25 ner. He replied, Whether he be a sinner, I 
know not: one thing I know, that I was blind, 

26 and now see. They said to him again, What 
did he to thee ? How did he make thee see? 
He answered, 1 told you before, did ye not hear ? 

27 Why would ye hear it repeated? Will ye also 

28 be his disciples? Then they reviled him and said, 

29 Thou art his disciple. As for us, we are disci- 
ples of Moses. We know that God spake to 
Moses; as for this man, we know not whence 

30 he is. The man replied, This is surprising, that 
ye know not whence he is, although he hath 

31 given me sight. We know that God heareth 
not sinners; but if any man worship God, and 

32 cbey him, that man he heareth. Never was it 
heard before, that any man gave sight to one 

33 born blind. If this man were not from God, he 

34 could do nothing. They replied, Thou wast 
altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach 
us’ And they cast him out. 

35 Jesus heard that'they had cast him out, and 
having met him, said to him. Dost thou believe 

36 on the Son of God? He answered, Who is he, 

37 Sir, that [ may believe on him? Jesus said to 
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38 


39 


40 


41 


10 


him, Not only hast thou seen him ? but it is he 
who talketh with thee. 4nd he eried, Master, 
I believe, and threw himself prostrate before him. 
And Jesus said, Yor judgment am I come into 
this world, that they who see not, may see; and 
they who see, may become blind. Some Phar- 
sees, who were present, hearing this, said to 
him, Are we also blind? Jesus answered, If ye 
were blind, ye would not have sin; but ye say, 
‘We see,’ therefore your sin remaineth. 

Verily verily I say unto you, he who enter- 
eth not by the door into the sheep-fold, but 
climbeth over the fence, is a thief and a robber. 
The shepherd always entereth by the door. 
To him the door-keeper openeth, aad the sheep 
obey his voice. His own sheep he calleth by 
name and leadeth out. And having put out his 
sheep, he walketh before them, and they follow 
him, because they know his voice. They will 
not follow a stranger, but flee from him, because 
they know not the voice of strangers. Jesus 
addressed this similitude to them, but they did 
not comprehend what he said. He therefore ad- 
ded, Verily verily I say unto you, I am the door 
of the fold. All who have entered [in another 
manner] are thieves and robbers, but the sheep 
obeyed them not. iam the door: such as en- 
ter by me shall be safe: they shall go in and 
out, and find pasture. The thief cometh only 
to steal, to slay, and to destroy. I am come 
that they may have life, and more than life. 
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I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd 
giveth his life forthe sheep. The hireling, who 
is not the shepherd, and to whom the sheep do 
not belong, when he seeth the wolf coming, 
abandoneth the sheep and fleeth : and the wolf 
teareth some and desperseth the flock. The 
hireling fleeth, because he is a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep. I am the good shep- 
herd. I both know my own, and am known by 
them; (even as the Father knoweth me, and I 
know the Father;) and I give my life for the 
sheep. J have other sheep besides, which are 
not of this fold. ‘Them I must also bring; and 
they will obey my voice; and there shall be 
one flock, one shepherd. For this the Father 
Joveth me, because I give my life, to be after- 
wards resumed. No one forceth it from me; 
but I give it of myself. I have power to give 
it, and I have power to resume it. This com- 
mission I have received from my Father. 

Again there was a division among the Jews, 
occasioned by this discourse. Many of them 
said, He hath a demon and is mad, why do ye 
hear him? Others said, ‘These are not the words 
of a demoniac. Can a demon give sight to the 
blind ? 


ONCE, when they were celebrating the feast 
of the dedication at Jerusalem, it being winter ; 
as Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s por- 
tico, the Jews surrounding him, said to him, 
How long wilt thou keep us mm suspense? If 
thou be the Messiah, tell us plainly. Jesus an- 
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swered, I said to you, but ye believed not; ‘the 
‘works which I do in my Father’s name testify 
‘of me.” As for you, ye believe not, because 
ye are not of my sheep. ‘My sheep,’ as I told 
you, ‘obey my voice ;? I know them, and they 
follow me. Besides, { give them eternal life; 
and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
one wrest them out of my-hands. My Father, 
who gave them me, is greater than all; and 
none can wrest them out of my Father’s hand. 
I and the Father are one. 

Then the Jews again took up stones to stone 
him. Jesus said to them, Many good works I 
have shown you from my Father; for which of 
these works do ye stone me? The Jews answer- 
ed, For a good work we do not stone thee; but 
for blasphemy, because thou, being a man, mak- 
est thyself God. Jesus replied, Is it not writ- 
ten in your law, “I said, ye are gods?” If the 
law styled them gods to whom the word of God 
was addressed, and if the language of Scripture 
is unexceptionable; do ye charge him with 
blasphemy, whom the Father hath consecrated 
his Apostle to the world, for calling himself his 
Son? If I do not the works of my Father, be- 
lieve me not. But if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works, that ye may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I am 
in him. 

Thereupon, they attempted again to seize him; 
but he escaped out of their hands, and retired 
again towards the Jordan, and abode in the 


Al place where John first baptized. And many re- 
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sorted to him, who said, John indeed wrought 
no miracle; but all that John spake of this man 

42 is true. And many believed on him there. 


SECTION VIII. 


LAZARUS RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 


XI. NOW one Lazarus of Bethany, the village of 

chi253. 2 Mary and her sister Martha, was sick. (it was 
that Mary who anointed the Lord with balsam, 

and wiped his feet with her hair, whose brother 

3 Lazarus was sick.) The sisters therefore sent 

to tell Jesus: Master, lo, he whom thou lovest 

4 issick. Jesus hearing it, said, This sickness 

will not prove fatal, but conduce to the glory 
of God, that the son of God may be glorified 
thereby. Mow Jesus loved Martha, and her 
6 sister, and Lazarus. Having then heard that 
he was sick, Jesus staid two days in the place 

where he was. 

7 Afterwards he said to the disciples, Let us 
8 return to Judea. The disciples answered, Rab- 
bi, but very lately the Jews would have stoned 

9 thee, and wouldst thou return thither ? Jesus re- 
plied, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If 
any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, be- 

10 cause he seeth the light of this world: but if he 
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walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there 
is no light. Having spoken this, he added, Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go to wake him. 
Then said his disciples, Master, if he sleep, he 
will recover. Jesus spake of his death; but 
they thought that he spoke of the repose of sleep. 
Then Jesus told them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 
And on your account I am glad that I was not 
there, that ye may believe; but let us go to 
him. Then Thomas*’, that is Didymus*, said 
to his fellow-disciples, Let us also go, that we 
may die with him. 

When Jesus came, he found that Lazarus had 
been already four days in the tomb. (Now Betha- 
ny being but about fifteen furlongs® from Jeru- 
salem,) many of the Jews came to Martha and 
Mary to comfort them on the death of their 
brother. Martha having heard that Jesus was 
coming, went and met him; but Mary remained 
in the house. Then Martha said to Jesus, Ma- 
ster, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died. But I know that even now, whatso- 
ever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee. 
Jesus said to her, Thy brother shall rise again. 
Martha replied, 1 know that he will rise again 
at the resurrection on the last day. Jesus said 
to her, | am the ressurrection and the life. He 
who believeth on me, though he were déad, 
shall live; and no man who liveth and believeth 
on me, shall ever die. Believest thou this? She 


47 Thomas in Chaldee, and 4 /idymus in Greek, both 


signify twin. # Near two miles. 
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answered, Yes, Master, I believe that thou art 


the Messiah, the Son of God, he who cometh 
into the world. Having said this, she went and 
called Mary her sister, whispering her, The 
teacher is come, and calleth for thee. When 
Mary heard this, she instantly rose and went to 
him. Now Jesus had not yet entered the vil- 
lage, but was in the place where Martha met 
him. The Jews, then, who were condoling with 
Mary in the house, when they saw that she arose 
hastily, and went out, followed her, saying, She 
is going to the tomb to weep there. Mary be- 
eg come to the place where Jesus was, and see- 
ing him, threw herself at his feet, saying, Hadst 
thou been here, Master, my brother had not 
died. When Jesus saw her weeping, and the 
Jews weeping who came with her, he groaned 
deeply, and was troubled, and said, Where have 
ye laid him? They answered and said, Master, 


‘come and see. Jesus wept. The Jews therefore 


said, Mark how he loved him. Sut some of 
them said, Could not he who gave sight to the 
blind man, even prevented this inan’s death? 
Jesus therefore again groaning came to the mon- 
ument. It was a cave, the entrance whereof was 
shut up with a stone. Jesus said, Remove the 
stone. Martha, the sister of the deceased, an- 
swered, Sir, by this time the smell is offensive, 
for this is the fourth day. Jesus replied, Said 
I not unto thee, ‘If thou believe, thou shalt see 
‘the glory of God? Then they removed the 
stone. And Jesus lifting up his eyes, said, Fa- 
ther, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. As 
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for me, I know that thou hearest me always ; 
but I speak for the people’s sake who surround 
me, that they may believe that thou hast sent 

43 me. After these words, ‘raising his voice, he 

44 cried, Lazarus, come forth. And he who had 
been dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 

fillets, and his face wrapped in a handkerchief. 

Jesus said to them, Unbind him, and let him go. 

45 Many therefore of the Jews who had come to 
Mary, and seen what Jesus did, believed on him. 

46 But some of them repaired to the pharisees, and 

told them what Jesus had done. 

Whereupon the chief priests and the pharisees 
assembled the sanhedrim, and said, What are 
48 we doing ? for this man worketh many miracles. 

If we let him go on thus, every body will be- 
lieve on him, and the Romans will come and 

49 destroy both our place and nation. One of them 
named Cataphas, who was high priest that year, 

50 said to them, Ye are utterly at a loss, and do 
not consider, that it is better for us that one 
man die for the people, than that the whole na- 
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51 tion should be ruined. This he spake, not of 


himself, but being high priest that year, he pro- 
phesied that Jesus should die for the nation ; 
52 and not for that nation only, but that he should 
assemble into one body, the dispersed children 
93 of God. From that day, therefore, they concert- 
54 ed how they might destroy him. For this rea- 
son Jesus appeared no longer publicly among 
the Jews, but retired to the country, near the de- 
sert,to acity called Ephraim, and continued 


there with his disciples. 
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Meantime the Jewish passover approached, 
and many went to Jerusalem from the country, 


56 before the passover, to purify themselves. Thrse 


inquired after Jesus, and said one to another, as 
they stood in the temple, What think ye? Will 


57 he not come to the festival? Now the chief 


priests and the pharisees had issued an order 
that whosoever knew where he was, should dis- 
cover it, that they might apprehend him. 


XII. SLX days before the passover Jesus came to 


2, 


Bethany, where Lazarus was, whom he had 
raised from the dead. There they made him a 
supper, and Martha served: but Lazarus was 
one of those who were at table with him. Then 
Mary taking a pound of the balsam of spikenard, 
which was very valuable, anointed the feet of 


Jesus, and wiped them with her hair, so that the — 


house was filled with the odour of the balsam. 
Whereupon one of his disciples, Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, who was to betray him, said, Why 
was not this balsam sold for three hundred 
denarii™’, which might have been given to the 


6 poor? This he said, not that he cared for the 


poor, but because he was a thief, and had the 


7 purse, and carried what was put therein. Then 


Jesus said, Let her alone. She hath reserved 
this to embalm me against the day of my burial. 


8 For ye will always have the poor amongst you ; 


but me ye will not always have. 
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9 A great number of the Jews, knowing where 
he was, flocked thither, not on account of Jesus 
only, but likewise to see Lazarus whom he had 
10 raised from the dead. The chief priests, there- 
11 fore, determined to kill Lazarus also; because 
he proved the occasion that many Jews forsook 
them, and believed on Jesus. 


SECTION IX. 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


12 ON the morrow a great multitude who were 
come to the festival, hearing that Jesus was on 
13 the road to Jerusalem, took branches of palin- 
trees, and went to meet him, crying, Hosanna”, 
blessed be Israel’s King who cometh in the 
14 name of the Lord”. Now Jesus having found 
a young ass, was riding thereon, agreeably to 
15 what is written,“ Fear not, daughter of Zion ; 
“behold thy king cometh, sitting on an ass’s 
16 “colt.” These things the disciples did not un- 
derstand at first; but after Jesus was glorified, 
they remembered that thus tt had been written 


51 Save now I pray. 5? Jehovah. 
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concerning him, and that thus they had done un- 
17 tohim. And the people who had been present 
attested that he called Lazarus out of the tomb, 
(8 and raised him from the dead. It was the ru- 
mour that he had wrought this miracle, which 
19 made the people crowd to meet him. The phar- 
asees therefore said among themselves, Are ye 
not sensible that ye have no influence ? Behold 
the world is gone after him. 
20 Now among those who came to worship at the 
21 festival, there were some Greeks. These ap- 
plied to Philip of Bethsaida in Galilee, making 
22 this request, Sir, we wish to see Jesus. Philip 
went and told Andrew : then Andrew and Philip 
told Jesus. 
23 Jesus answered them, saying, ‘The time is 
come when the Son of Man must be glorified. 
24 Verily verily I say unto you, when a grain of 
wheat is thrown into the ground, unless it die, 
25 it remaineth single; but if it die, it becometh 
very fruitful. He who loveth his life, shall lose 
it; and he who hateth his life in this world, 
26 shall preserve it eternally in the next. Would 
any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where [ am, there shall my servant also be. If 
any man serve me, my Father will reward him. 
27 Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I 
say ? [Shall I say] ‘Father, save me from this 
hour?’ But [came on purpose for this hour. 
28 Father, glorify thy name. Then came a voice 
from heaven, which said, I have both glorified, 
29 and will again glorify it. The people present 
heard the sound, and said, It thundered: others 
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30 said, An angel spake to him. Jesus said, This 
voice came not for my sake, but for yours. 
31 Now must this world be judged. Now must 
32 the prince of this world be cast out. As for 
me, when I shall be lifted up from the earth, I 
33 will draw all men to myself. This he said al- 
34 luding to the death which he was to suffer. The 
people answered, We have learnt from the law 
that the Messiah will live for ever. How sayest 
thou then that the Son of Man must be lifted 
35 up? Who is this, the Son of Man? Jesus said 
to them, Yet a little while the light continueth 
with you; walk, while ye have it, lest darkness 
overtake you: for he that walketh in darkness 
36 knoweth not whither he goeth. Confide in the 
light, while ye enjoy it, that: ye may be sons of 
light. Having spoken these words, he withdrew 
himself privately from them. 
37 But though he had performed so many mira- 
38 cles before them, they believed not on him; so 
that the word of the Prophet Isaiah was verified, 
“Lord, who hath believed our report 2?” and “To 
“whom is the arm of the Lord*® discovered 2” 
39 For this reason they could not believe; Isaiah 
40 having said also, “He hath blinded their eyes, and 
“ blunted their understanding, that they might not 
“ see with their eyes, comprehend with their un- 
“ derstanding, and repent, that Imight reclaim 
41 “them.” Thesethings said Isaiah,when he saw his 
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42 glory and spake concerning him. Nevertheless 
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there were several even of the magistrates who 
believed on him, but, for fear of the pharisees,did 
not avow it, lest they should be expelled the 
synagogue ; for they preferred the approbation . 
of men to the approbation of God. 

Then Jesus raising his voice, said, He who 
believeth on me, it is not on me he believeth, 
but on him who sent me. And he who behold- 
eth me, beholdeth him who sent me. I am 
come a light into the world, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on me, may not remain in darkness. 
And if any man hear my words, but do not ob- 
serve them; it is not I who condemn him; for 
I came, not to condemn the world, but to save 
the world. He who despiseth me and rejecteth 
my instructions, hath what condemneth him. 
The doctrine which I have taught will condemn 
him at the last day. For I have not said any 
thing from myself, but the Father who sent me, 
hath commanded me, what I should enjoin, and 
what I should teach. And JI know that his com- 
mandment is eternal life. Whatever therefore 
I say, I speak as the Father hath given me in 
charge. 


XIU. Jesus having, before the feast of the pass- 


2 


over, perceived that his time to remove out of 
this world to his Father was come, and having 
loved his own who were in the world, loved them 
to the last. Now while they were at supper 
(the devil having already put into the heart of 
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Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him,) 
3 Jesus, though he knew that the Father had sub- 
jected every thing to him,and that he came from 

4 God, and was returning to God, arose from sup- 
per, and laying aside his mantle, girt himself 

5 about with a towel. Then he poured water into 
the bason, and began to wash the feet of the dis- 
ciples, and to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded. 

6 When he came to Simon Peter, Peter said to 

7 him, Master, wouldst thou wash my feet ? Jesus 
answered, At present thou dost not comprehend 
what Iam doing; but thou shalt know hereaf- 

8 ter. Peter replied, ‘Thou shalt never wash my 
feet. Jesus answered, Unless ] wash thee, thou 

9 canst have no part with me. Simon Peter said 
to him, Master, not my feet only, but also my 

10 hands and my head. Jesus replied, He who 
hath been bathing, needeth only to wash his 

_ feet; the rest of his body being clean. Ye are 

11 clean, but not all. For he knew who would be- 
tray him; therefore he said, ‘Ye are not all 
‘clean.’ 

12 After he had washed their feet, he put on his 
mantle, and replacing himself at the table, said 
to them, Do ye understand what I have been 

13 doing to you? Ye call me the Teacher and the 

14 Master; and ye say right; for solam. IfI 
then, the Master and the Teacher, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 

15 feet. ForI have given you an example that 


16 ye should do as I have done unto you. Verily Mat. 10; 24. 
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than his master, nor the apostle oreater than he 
who sendeth him. Happy are ye who know 
these things, provided ye practise them. 

I speak not of you all. I know whom [have 
chosen ; but that Scripture must be fulfilled, 
“He that eateth at my table, has lifted his heel 
“against me.” I tell you this now before it 
happen, that when it happeneth, ye may. be- 
lieve that Iam the person. Verily verily I say 
unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever I 
send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth me, 
receiveth him who sent me. 

After uttering these words, Jesus was troubled 
in spirit, and declared, saying, Verily verily I 
say unto you, that one of you will betray me. 
Then the disciples looked one upon another, 
doubting of whom he spake. Now one of his 
disciples, one whom Jesus loved, was lying close 
to his breast: Simon Petér, therefore, beckoned 
to him to mquire whom he meant. He then re- 
clining on Jesus’ bosom, said to him, Master, 
who is it? Jesus answered, It is he to whom I 
shall give this morsel, after I have dipped it. 
And having dipped the morsel, he gave it to 
Judas Iscariot, Simon's son. After receiv- 
ing the morsel, Satan entered into him. Then 


Jesus said to him, What thou dost, do quick- 


ly. But none at the table knew why he gave 
this order. Some imagined, because Judas 
had the purse, that Jesus had signified to him 
to buy necessaries for the festival, or to give 
something to the poor. When Judas had 
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taken the morsel, he immediately went out: and 
at was night. 

When he was gone, Jesus said, The Son of 
Man is now glorified, and God is glorified by 
him. If God be glorified by him, God also will 
glorify him by himself, and that without delay. 
My children, I have now but a little time to be 
with you. Ye will seek me; and what I said 
to the Jews, “ Whither I go, ye cannot come,” 


I say at present to you. A newcommandment i 


I give you, that ye love one another ; that as I 
have loved you, ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disci- 
ples, if ye have love one to another. 

Simon Peter said to him, Master, whither 
art thou going? Jesus answered, Whither I am 
going thou canst not follow me now, but after- 
wards thou shalt follow me. Peter replied, 
Master, why cannot I follow thee presently ? 
I willlay down my life for thy sake. Jesus 
answered him, Wilt thou lay down thy life for 
my sake? Verily yerily 1 say unto thee, the 
cock shall not crow, until thou hast disowned 
me thrice. 
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SECTION X. 


CONSOLATION TO THE DISCIPLES. 


XIV. LET not your heart be troubled ; believe 
2 on God, and believe on me. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions. If it were other- 
wise, I would have told you. I go to prepare 
3 aplace for you: and after I shall have gone 
and prepared a place for you, [ will return and 
take you with me, that where I am, there ye 
4 also may be. And whither I am going ye 
know, and the way ye know. Thomas said to 
him, Master, we know not whither thou art go- 
6 ing. How, then, can we know the way ? Jesus 
answered, 1 am the way, and the truth, and the 
life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by 
7 me. Had ye known me, ye would have known 
my Father also; and henceforth ye know him, 
and have seen him. 
8 Philip said unto- him, Master, show. us the 
9 Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus replied, 
Have I been with you so long, and dost thou 
not yet know me, Philip? He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father. How sayest thou 
10 then, “ Show us the Father’” Dost thou not 
believe that I am in the Father, and the Fa- 
ther isin me? The words which I speak to 
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you, proceed not from myself : as to the works, 
it is the Father dwelling in me who doth them. 
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Believe that I am in the Father, and the Fa-— 


ther is in me; if not on my testimony, be con- 
vinced by the works themselves. Verily veri- 
ly I say unto you, He who believeth on me, 
shall himself do such works as I do; nay 
even greater than these he shall do; because I 
goto my Father, and will do whatsoever ye 
shall ask in my name. That the Father may 
be glorified in the Son, whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name, I will do. 

If ye love me, keep my commandments ; 
and I will entreat the Father, and he will give 
you another Monitor to continue with you for 
ever, even the Spirit of Truth, whom the world 
cannot receive, because it neither seeth him, 
nor knoweth him; but ye shall know him, be- 
cause he will abide with you, and be in you. 
I will not leave you orphans; I will return 
unto you. Yet alittle while, and the world 
shall see me no more; but ye shall see me; 
because I shall live, ye also shall live. On 
that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and ye are in me, and [Tamim you. He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is who loveth me; and he who loveth me 
will be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and discover myself unto him. Judas 
(not Iscariot) said to him, Master, wherefore 
wilt thou discover thyself to us, and not unto 
the world ? Jesus answering, said unto him, If 
a man love me, he will observe my word; and 
my Father will Jove him; and we will come to 
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24 him, and dwell with him. He who loveth me 
not, disregardeth my words; yet the word 
which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
who sent me. 

25° Ltell you these things while I remain with 

26 you. But the Monitor, the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in my name; he will 
teach you all things, and remind you of all that 

27 [have told you. Peace I leave you, my peace 
I give you; not as the world giveth, do I give 
unto you. Be not disheartened; be not intim- 

28 idated. Ye have heard me say, ‘I go away 
‘and will return to you.’ If ye loved me, ye 
would rejoice that I go to the Father; because 

29 my Father is greater than]. This I tell you 
now before it happen, that when it happeneth, 

30 ye may believe. I shall not henceforth have 
much conversation with you; for the prince 
of the world is coming, though he will find 

31 nothing in me; but this must be, that the 
world may know that I love the Father, and 
do whatsoever he commandeth me. Arise, let 
us go hence. 


XV. I am the true vine, and my Father is the 

2 vine-dresser. Every barren branch in me he 

loppeth off: every fruitful branch he cleaneth 

ch.13;10. 3 by pruning, to render it more fruitful. As for 
you, ye are already clean through the instruc- 

4 tions I have given you. Abide in me, and I 

will abide in you: as the branch cannot bear 

fruit of itself, unless it adhere to the vine; no 

5 more can ye, unless ye adhere tome. I am 
the vine; ye are the branches. He who abid- 
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eth in me, and in whom I abide, produceth 
much fruit: for severed from me ye can do 
nothing. If any man adhere not to me, he is 
cast forth like the withered branches which are 
gathered for fewel, and burnt. If ye abide by 
me, and my words abide in you, ye may ask 
what ye will, and it shall be granted you. 

' Herein is my Father glorified, that ye pro- 
duce much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. 
As the Father loveth me, so love I you: con- 
tinue in my love. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall continue in my love; as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, and continue 
in his love. J give you these admonitions, that 
I may continue to have joy in you, and that 
your joy may be complete: this is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another, as I love 
you. Greater love hath not any man than this, 
to lay down his life for his friends. Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatever [ command you. 
Henceforth I call not you servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his master will do; 
but I name you friends: for whatever I have 
learnt from my Father, I impart unto you. It 
is not you who have chosen me; but it is I 
who have chosen you, and ordained you to go 
and bear fruit, fruit which will prove perma- 
nent, that the Father may give you whatsoever 
ye shall ask him in my name. 

This I command you, that ye love one anoth- 
er. If the world hate you, consider that it 
hated me before it hated you. If ye were of 
the world, the world would love its own. But 
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because ye are not of the world, I having se- 
lected you from the world; the world hateth 
you. Remember what I said to you, ‘The 
‘servant is not greater than his master” If 
they have persecuted me, they will also perse- 
cute you; if they have observed my word, they 
will also observe yours. But all this treatment 
they will give you, on my account, because 


2 they know not him who sent me. If I had not 


come and spoken unto them, they had not had 
sin; but now they have no excuse for their sin. 
He that hateth me, hateth my Father also. If 
I had not done among them such works as 
none other ever did, they had not had sin; 
but now they have seen them, and yet hated 
both me and my Father. Thus they verify 
that passage in their law, “They hated me 
“without cause.” But when the Monitor is 
come, whom I will send you from the Father, 
the Spint of Truth who proceedeth from the 
Father, he will testify concerning me. And ye 
also will testify, because ye have been with me 
from the beginning. 


XVI. These things I tell you, that ye may not be 


‘) 


nd 


ensnared. They will expel you the synagogue; 
nay, the time is coming, when whosoever kill- 
eth you, will think he offereth sacrifice to God. 


3 And these things they will do because they 
4 know not the Father nor me. These things J 


now warn you of, that when the time shall 
come, ye may remember that I mentioned them 
to you. I did not indeed niention them at the 
beginning, because I was with you myself. 
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And now that I go to him who seut me, none of 
you asketh me, ‘ Whither goest thou * But be- 
cause of those things which I have foretold 
you, ye are overwhelmed with grief. 

Nevertheless I tell you the truth; it is for 
your good that I depart ; forif 1 do not depart, 
the Monitor will not come to you; but if I go 
away, I will send him to you. And when he is 
come, he will convince the world concerning 
sin, and concerning righteousness, and concern- 
ing judgment: concerning sin, because they 
believe not on me; concerning righteousness, 
because I go to my Father, and ye see me 
no longer; concerning judgment, because the 
prince of-this world is judged. 

Ihave many things still to tell you, but ye 
cannot yet bear them, But when the Spirit of 
Truth is come, he will conduct you into all the 
truth: for his words will not proceed from him- 
self: but whatsoever! he shall have heard, he 
will speak, and show you things to come. He 
will glorify me: for he will receive of mine what 
he shall communicate to you. Whatsoever 
is the Father’s is mine; therefore I say that he 
will receive of mine to communicate to you. 

Within a little while ye shall not see me; a 
little while after ye shall see me; because I go 
to the Father. Some of his disciples said 
among themselves, What meaneth he by this, 
“ Within a little while ye shall not see me: a 
“little while after ye shall see me: because I go 
“to the Father?’ What meaneth this little 
while of which he speaketh ? We do not com- 
prehend it. Jesus perceiving that they were 
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desirous to ask him, said to them, Do ye inquire 
amongst yourselves about this that I said, “ With- 
“in a little while ye shall not see me: a little 
“ while after ye shall see me?” Verily verily I 
say unto you, ye will weep and lament, but the 
world will rejoice: ye will be sorrowful; .but 
your sorrow shall be turned into joy. A woman 
in travail hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come. But when her son is born, she remem- 
bereth her anguish no longer, for joy that she 
hath brought a man into the world. So ye at 
present are in grief; but J will visit you again, 
and your hearts shall be joyful, and none shall 
rob you of your joy. On that day ye will 
put no questions to me. Verily verily I say 
unto you; whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my name, he will give you. Hitherto ye have 
asked nothing in my name; ask and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be complete. 

These things I have spoken to you in fig- 
ures: the time approacheth when [I shall no 
more discourse to you in figures, but instruct 
you plainly concerning the Father. ‘Then ye 
will ask in my name, and I say not that I 
will entreat the Father for you: for the Father 
himself loveth you, because ye love me, and 
believe that I came from God. From the 
presence of the Father I came into the world. 
Again I leave the world, and return to the 
Father. His disciples replied, Now indeed 
thou speakest plainly, and without a figure. 
Now we are convinced that thou knowest all 
things, and needest not that any should put 
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questions to thee. By this we believe that 
31 thou camest forth from God. Jesus answered Men (ne. 
32 them, Do ye now believe? Behold the time 
cometh, or rather is come, when ye shall dis- 
perse, every one to his own, and shall leave 
me alone; yet I am not alone, because the Fa- 
33 theris with me. These things I have spoken 
unto you, that in me ye may have peace. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation. But take 
courage! I have overcome the world. 


XVII WHEN Jesus had ended this discourse, he 
said, lifting up his eyes to heaven, Father, the | 
hour is come; glorify thy Son, that thy Son 

2 also may glorify thee ; that being endowed by Met. 28; 18. 
thee with authority over all men, he may be- 
stow eternal life on all those whom thou hast 

3 given him. Now this is the life eternal, to 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus the 

4 Messiah thy apostle. I have glorified thee 
upon the earth ; I have finished the work which 

5 thou gavest me to do. And now, Father, glo- 
rify thou me in thine own presence with that 
glory which I enjoyed with thee before the 
world was. 

6 I have made known thy name to the men 
whom thou hast given me out of the world. 
They were thine; and thou gavest them me ; 

7 and they have kept thy word. Whatsoever 
thou hast given me, they now know to have 

8 come from thee; and that thou hast imparted 
unto me the doctrine which I have imparted 
unto‘them. ‘They have received it [as such,] ch. 16; 27. 
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knowing for certain, that 1 came forth from thee, 
and am commissioned by thee. It is for them 
that I pray. I pray not for the world, but for 
those whom thou hast given me, because they 
are thine. And all mine are thine, and thine 
mine, and I am glorified in them. 1 continue 
no longer in the world; but these continue in 
the world, and I come to thee. Holy Father, 
preserve them in thy name which thou hast 
given me, that they may be one as we are. 
While I was with them in the world, 1 kept 
them in thy name ; those whom thou hast given 
me [ have preserved. None of them is lost, 
except the son of perdition, as the Scripture 
foretold. But now that I am coming to thee, I 
speak these things in the world, that their joy 
in me may be complete. I have delivered thy 
word to them, and the world hateth them, be- 
cause they are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world. I do not pray thee to re- 
move them out of the world, but to preserve 
them from evil. Of the world they are not, 
as | am not of the world. Gonsecrate them by 
the truth; thy werd is the truth. As theu hast 
made me thy apostle to the world, I have made 
them my apostles to the world. And I conse- 
crate myself for them, that they may be conse- 
erated through the truth. 

Nor do I pray for these alone, but for those’ 
also who shall beheve on me through their 
teaching ; that all may be one; that as thou Fa- 
ther art in me, and I am in thee, they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that 


22 thou hast sent me; and that thou gavest me the 
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elory which I have given them; that they may 
23 be one as we are one; Lin them, and thou in 
me, that their union may be perfected, and that 
the world may know that thon hast sent me, 
and that thou lovest them as thou lovest me. 
24 Father, I would that where I shall be, those eb. 12 ; 2 
whom thou hast given me may be with me, that 
they may behold my glory which thou gavest 
me, because thou lovedst me before the forma- ~ 
25 tion of the world. Righteous. Father, though 
the world knoweth not thee, I know thee; and 
26 these know that I have thy commission. And 
to them I have communicated, and will commu- 
nicate, thy name, that I being in them, they may 
share in the love wherewith thou lovest me. 
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SECTION XI. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 

XVIII. WHEN Jesus had spoken these words, he 
passed with his disciples over the brook Kidron, 
where was a garden, into which he entered and 

2 his disciples. Now Judas who betrayed him 
knew the place, because Jesus often resorted 
3 thither with his disciples. Then Judas having ype, 9 ; 47- 
gotten the cohort™, and officers from the chief Vs". iy. 
priests and the pharisees, came thither with 


54 A Roman troop of soldiers, containing about five hundred. 
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4 lanterns and torches, and arms. But Jesus, , 


who knew all that was coming upon him, went 


5 forth and said to them, whom seek ye? They 
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answered him, Jesus the Nazarene. Jesus re- 
plied, Tam he. Now Judas who betrayed him 
wis with them. He had no sooner said to them, 
“ F am he,” than they going backwards fell to 
the ground. He therefore asked them again, 
Whom seek ye? They said, Jesus the Naza- 
rene. Jesus answered, I have told you that I 
am he. If, therefore, ye seek me, let these go 
away. Thus was that which he had spoken ve- 
rified, “ of those whom thou gavest me I have 
“ lost none.’ Then Simon Peter, who had a 
sword, drew it, and smote the high priest’s ser- 
vant, and cut off his right ear. Now the ser- 
vant’s name was Malchus. Jesus then said to 
Peter, Put up the sword into the scabbard. 
Shall I not drink the cup which the Father 
hath given me ? 

Then the cohort** and their commander, and 
the Jewish officers, apprehended Jesus, and hav- 
ing bound him, brought him first to Annas *°, be- 
cause he was father-in-law to Caiaphas who was 
high priest that year. Now it was Caiaphas 
who had said in council to the Jews, “ It is ex- 
“ pedient that one man die for the people.” 

Meantime Simon Peter and another disciple 
followed Jesus. That disciple being known to 
the high priest, entered his court-yard with 
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16 Jesus. But Peter stood without at the door. 
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Therefore the other disciple who was known to 
the high priest, went out and spoke to the por- 
tress, and brought in Peter. Then this maid 
the portress, said to Peter, Art not thou also 
one of this man’s disciples ? He answered, | am 
not. Now the servants and the officers stood 
near a fire which they had made, because it was 
cold, and warmed themselves. And Peter was 
standing with them, and warming himself. 

Then the high priest interrogated Jesus con- 
eerning his disetples and his doctrine. Jesus 
answered, I spake openly to the world; [ al- 
ways taught in the synagogues and im the tem- 
ple, whither the Jews constantly resort. I 
said nothing in secret. Why examinest thou 
me? Examine them who heard me teach. 
They know what I said. When he had spoken 
thus, one of the officers who attended, gave him 
a blow and said, Answerest thou thus the high 
priest ? Jesus replied, If I have spoken amiss, 
show wherein it is amiss; if well, why smitest 
thou me? Now Annas* had sent him bound 
to Caiaphas the high priest. 

As Peter stood warming himself, they asked 
him, Art not thou also one of his disciples? He 
denied it and said, J am not. One of the ser- 
vants of the high priest, a kinsman to him, whose 
ear Peter had cut off, said, Did not I see thee 
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27 in the garden with him? Peter denied again, 
and immediately the cock crew. 


Meist1 28 THEN they led Jesus from the house of 


Mar. 15 ; 1° 


ae ee Caiaphas to the pretorium® : it was now morn- 
<a i ing ; but the Jews entered not the preterium®, 


lest they should be defiled, and so not in a con- 
29 dition to eat the passover. Pilate, therefore, 
went out to them and said, Of what do ye ac- 
30 cuse this man? They answered, If he were not 
a criminal, we would not have delivered him to 
31 thee. Pilate, therefore, said, Take him your- 
selves then, and judge him according to your 
law. The Jews replied, We are not permitted 
Mat. 20; 19. 32 to put any man to death. And thus what Jesus 
had spoken, signifying what death he should die, 
was accomplished. 
Misia, 33 “hen Pilate returned to the pretorium”, and 
pers having calied Jesus, said to him, Thou art 
_ 34 the king of the Jews? Jesus answered, Sayest 
thou this of thyself? or did others tell thee so 
35 concerning me? Pilate repiied, Am I a Jew? 
Thine own nation, yea, the chief priests have 
delivered thee to me. What hast thou done? 
36 Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world, my 
adherents would have fought to prevent ny fall- 
ing into the- hands of the Jews; but my king- 
37 domis not hence. Pilate thereupon said, Thou 
art king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that Tam king. For this 1 was born; and for 
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this I came into the world, to give testimony to 
the truth. Whosoever is of the truth, harken- 

38 eth tome. Pilate asked him, What is truth? 
and so saying, went out again to the Jews, and 
said to them, Yor my part, I find nothing culpa- 

39 ble in this man. But, since it is customary that 
I release to you one at the passover, will ye 

that I release to you the king of the Jews? 

40 Then they all cried, saying, Not this man, but 
Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a robber. 


XIX. Then Pilate caused him to be scourged. And 
the soldiers crowned him with a wreath of thorn 
which they had platted; and having thrown a 

3 purple mantle about him, said, Hail! king of the 
4 Jews, and gave him blows on the face. Pilate, 
therefore, went out again and said to them, Lo, 
I bring him forth to you, that ye may know that 
5 I findin him nothing culpable. Jesus then went 
Jorth wearing the crown of thorns and the purple 
6 mantle; and Pilate said to them, Behold the 
man! When the chief priests and the officers saw 
him, they eried, saying, Crucify, Crucify him. 
Pilate said to them, 'Take him yourselves and 
7 crucify him; as for me, I find no fault in him. 
The Jews answered, We have a law, and by that 
law he ought to die, because he assumed the 
title of Son of God. 
8 When Pilate heard this, he was the more 
9 afraid, and having returned to the pretorium, 
said to Jesus, Whence art thou? But Jesus 

10 gave him no answer. Then Pilate said to him, 

Wilt thou not speak unto me? Knowest thou 
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not that I have power to crucify thee, and pow- 

11 er to release thee? Jesus replied, Thou couldst 
have no power over me, unless it were given 
thee from above; wherefore he who delivered 

12 me unto thee hath the greater sin. Thence- 
forth Pilate sought to release him; but the Jews 
exclaimed, If thou release this man, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend. Whoever calleth himself king, 
opposeth Cesar. 

13. Plate, on hearing these words, ordered Jesus 
to be brought forth, and sat down on the tribunal 
ina place named the pavement, in Hebrew Gab- 

14 batha”’. (Now it was the preparation® of the 
paschal Sabbath, about the sixth hour®.) And 

15 he said to the Jews, Behold your king. But they 
cried out, Away, away with him, crucify him. 

16 Pilate said to them, Shall I crucify your king? 
The chief priests answered, We have no king but 
Cesar. He delivered him, therefore, to them to 
be crucified. 

17 = Then they took Jesus and led him away. And 
he carrying his cross, went out to a place called 
the place of sculls®, which is in Hebrew Golgo- 

18 tha, where they crucified him and two others 
with him, one on each side, and Jesus in the mid- 

19 dle. Pilate also wrote a title, and put it upon the 
cross. The words were, JESUS THE NAZ- 
ARENE, THE KING OF THE JEWS. 

20 And many of the Jews read this title ( for the place 
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where Jesus was crucified was mgh the city ; 
and it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 

21 Latin ;) whereupon the chief priests said to Pr- 
late, Write not “the king Of the Jews,” but 

22 “ who calleth himself king of the Jews.” Pi- 
late answered, What I have written, I have 
written. . 

23 When the soldiers had nailed Jesus to the 
cross, they took his mantle, and divided it into 
four parts, one to every soldier: they also took 
the coat, which was seamless, woven from the 

24 top throughout, and said among themselves, Let 
us not tear it, but determine by lot whose it 
shall be ; thereby verifying the Scripture which 
saith, “ They shared my mantle among them, 
“and cast lots for my vesture.” Thus there- 
fore acted the soldiers. 

25. Now there stood near the cross of Jesus, his 
mother, and her sister Mary the wife of Cleo- 

26 phas, and Mary Magdalene. Then Jesus ob- 
serving his mother, and the disciple whom he 
loved standing by, said to his mother, Woman, 

27 behold thy son. Then he said to the disciple, 
Behold thy mother. dnd from that hour the 
disciple took her to his own home. 

28 «© After this Jesus, knowing that all was now 
accomplished ; that the Scripture might be ful- 

29 filled, said, 1 thirst. 4s there was a vessel 
there full of vinegar, they filled a spunge with 
vinegar, and having fastened it to a twig of 

30 hyssop, held it to his mouth. When Jesus had 
recewed the vinegar, he said, It is finished, and 
bowing his head, yielded up his spirit. 
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31 The Jews, therefore, lest the bodies should 
remain on the cross on the Sabbath", for tt was 
the preparation” (and that Sabbath was a 
great day,) besought Pilate that their legs might 
be broken, and the bodies might be removed. 
32 Accordingly the soldiers came and broke the 
legs of the first, and of the other who were cru- 
33 cified with him. But when they came to Jesus, 
and found that he was already dead, they did 
34 not break his legs. But one of the soldiers with 
a spear prerced his side, whence blood and wa- 
35 ter immediately issued. He was an eye-witness 
who attesteth this, and his testimony deserveth 
credit: nay, he is conscious that he speaketh 
Ex. 12; 46. 36 truth, that ye may believe. For these things 
Num. 9; 12. : : ‘ 
Zee. 12; 10. happened that the Scripture might be verified, 
37 “ None of his bones shall be broken.” Again, 
the Scripture saith elsewhere, “ They shall look 
“ on him whom they have prerced.” 


SECTION XII. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


Mat. 25 57° 38 AFTER this Joseph the Arimathean, who was 
in. 23 ie a disciple of Jesus, but a concealed disciple, for 
Pet fear of the Jews, asked permission of Pilate to 
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take away the body of Jesus; which Pilate 
having granted, he went and took the body of 

39 Jesus. Nicodemus also, who had formerly re- 
paired to Jesus by night, came and brought a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes, weighing about a 

-40 hundred pounds. These men took the body of 
Jesus, and wound tt in linen rollers with the 
spices, which is the Jewish manner of embalm- 

41 ing. Now in the place where he was crucified 
there was a garden, and in the garden a new 
monument wherein no one had ever yet been laid. 

42 There they deposited Jesus on account of the 
Jewish preparation™, the monument being near. 


XX. The first day of the week** Mary Magda- 
lene went early to the monument, while it was 
yet dark, and saw that the stone had been re- 

2 moved from the entrance. Then she came run- 
ning to Simon Peter, and to that other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and said to them, 'They have 
taken the Master out of the monument, and 

3 we know not where they have laid him. Im- 
mediately Peter went out, and the other disci- 

4 ple, to go to the monument. And both ran to- 
gether, but the other disciple out-ran Peter, and 

5 came first tothe monument ; and stooping down, 
he saw the linen rollers lying, but went not tn. 

6 Then came Simon Peter, who followed him, 

7 and went into the monument, where he observed 
the rollers lying, and the handkerchief which 
had been wrapped about his head, not laid be- 
side them, but folded up in a place by itself. 
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Then the other disciple, who came first to the 
monument, entered also ; and he saw and be- 
lieved [the report.| For as yet they did not 
understand from the Scriptures that he was to 
rise from the dead. Then the disciples return- 
ed to their companions. 

But Mary stood without near the monument 
weeping. As she wept, stooping down to look 
into the monument, she saw two angels in white, 
sitting where the body of Jesus had lain, one at 
the head, the other at the feet. And they said 
io her, Woman, why weepest thour She an- 
swered, Because they have taken away my 
Master, and I know not where they have laid 
him. Having said this, she turned about and 
saw Jesus standing, but knew not that it was 
Jesus. Jesus said to her, Woman, why weepest 
thou? whom seekest thou ? She supposing him 

to be the gardener, answered, Nir, if thou have 

conveyed him hence, tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and [ wil! take him away. Jesus said 
toher, Mary. She turning said to him, Rabboni, 
that is, Doctor. Jesus said to her, Lay not 
hands on me, for I have not yet ascended to 
my Father; but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, ‘J ascend to my Father, and your 
‘Father, my God and your God.’ Mary Mag- 
dalene went and informed the disciples that she 
had seen the Master, and that he had spoken 
these things to her. 

In the evening of that day, the first of the 
week, Jesus came where the disciples were con- 
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vened (the doors having been shut for fear of the 
Jews,) and stood in the midst, and said to them, 
Peace be unto you. Having said this, he shew- 
ed them his hands and his side. The disciples, 
therefore, rejoiced when they saw it was their 
Master. Jesus said again to them, Peace be 
unto you. As the Father hath sent me, so 
send I you. After these words he breathed on 
them, and said unto them, Receive the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins soever ye remit, are re- 
mitted to them ; and whose sins soever ye re- 
tain, are retained. 

‘Now Thomas”, that is Didymus™, one of the 
twelve, was not with them when Jesus came. 
The other disciples, therefore, said to him, We 
have seen the Master. But he answered, Un- 
less I see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger to the print of the nails, and my 
hand to his side, I will not believe. ight 
days after, the disciples being again in the 
house, and Thomas with them, Jesus came, the 
doors having been shut, and stood in the midst, 
and said, Peace be unto you. Then turning 
to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, he said, 
and look at my hands ; reach also thy hand and 
feel my side, and be not incredulous, but be- 
lieve. And Thomas answered, and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God. Jesus replied, Be- 
cause thou seest me, Thomas, thou believest : 
happy they who, having never seen, shall never- 
theless believe. 
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oh 2155. 30 Many other miracles Jesus likewise perform- 
ed in the presence of his disciples, which are not 
31 recorded in this book. But these are recorded 
that ye may believe, that Jesus is the Messiah 
the Son of God, and that believing ye may have 
life through his name. 


XXI. AFTERWARDS Jesus again appeared to — 
the disciples at the sea of Tiberias,.and in this 
2 manner he appeared. Simon Peter and Thom- 
as*’, that is, Didymus™, Nathanael of Cana in 
3 Galilee, the sons of Zebedee, and two other dis- 
ciples of Jesus being together, Simon Peter 
said, I go a-fishing. They answered, We will 
go with thee. Jmmediately they went, and got 
aboard a bark, but that night caught nothing. 
4 In the morning Jesus stood on the shore ; the 
disciples, however, knew not that it was Jesus. 
Jesus said to them, My lads, have ye any vic- 
6 tuals? They answered, No. Gast the net, cri- 
ed he, on the right side of the bark, and ye will 
find. They did so, but were not able to draw it, 
7 by reason of the multitude of fishes. Then that 
_ disciple whom Jesus loved, said to Peter, It is 
the Master. Simon Peter hearing that it was 
the Master, girt on his upper garment (which he 
had laid aside) and threw himself into the sea. 
8 But the other disciples came in the boat (for 
they were not farther from land than about two 
hundred cubits,) dragging the net with the fish- 
.9 es. When they came ashore they saw a fire 
10 burning and fish laid thereon and bread. Jesus 
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said to them, Bring of the fishes which ye have 
now taken. Simon Peter went back and drew 
the net to land, full of large fishes, a hundred 
and fifty three; and the net was not rent, not- 
withstanding the number. Jesus said to them, 
Come and dine. Meantime none of the disct- 
ples ventured to ask him, Who art thou ? know- 
ing that it was the Master. Jesus then drew 
near, and taking bread and fish, distributed 
among them. This is the third time that Jesus 
appeared to his disciples after his resurrection. 

When they had dined, Jesus said to Simon 
Peter, Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 
than these? He answered, Yes, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus replied, Feed 
my lambs. 4 second time he said, Simon son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? He answered, Yes, 
Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus re- 
plied, Tend my sheep. 4 third time he said, 
Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter 
grieved at his asking this question a third time, 
answered, Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
knowest that I love thee. Jesus replied, Feed 
my sheep. Verily verily I say unto thee, 
in thy youth thou girtest thyself, and wentest 
whither thou wouldst; but in thine old age, 
thou shalt stretch out thy hands; and another 
will gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not. This he spake, signifying by 
what death he should glorify God. After these 
words he said to ham, Follow me. 
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And Peter turning about saw the disciple 
whom Jesus loved following (the same who lean- 
mg on his breast at the supper, had asked who 
at was that would betray him.) Peter seeing 
him, said to Jesus, And what, Lord, shall be- 
come of this man? Jesus answered, If 1 will, 
that he wait ny return, what is that to thee, 
follow thou me. Hence arose the rumour 
among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die; nevertheless Jesus said not that he 
Should not die, but “ If L will, that he wait my 
“ return, what is that to thee ?” 

It 1s this disciple who attesteth these things, 
and wrote this account ; and we know that his 
testimony deserveth credit. There were many 
other things also performed by Jesus, which, were 
they to be severally related, [imagine the world 
itself could not contain the volumes that would 
be written. Amen. 


: END OF VOLUME THIRD. 
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Ir is proper to observe that, in the following Notes, repeti- 
tions and unnecessary references are, as much as possible, 
avoided. When an useful illustration of any word or phrase 
is to be found in the Notes on one of the succeeding Gospels, 
the place is commonly referred to; notso, when it is in one of 
the preceding, because it may probably be remembered; and 
if it should not, the margin of the text will direct to the places 
proper to be consulted. But when the explanation of a term 
occurs in the Notes on a preceding Gospel, on a passage not 
marked in the margin as parallel, the place is mentioned in the 
Notes. In words which frequently recur, it has been judged 
convenient to adopt the following 





ABBREVIATIONS. 
Al. Alexandrian manuscript EB English Bible in 
AS aa Eng. trans- common use 
lation in 1729. E.T. ; English translation— 
Ar. — Arias Montanus the same 
Ara. Arabic Eng. English 
Arm. Armenian Er. Erasmus 
Be.  Beza Eth. Ethiopic 
Beau. Beausobre and Lenfant Euth. Luthymius 
Ben. Bengelius Ir. French 
Cal. = Calvin G. E. Geneva English 
Cam. Cambridge manuscript G. F. Geneva French 
Cas. Castalio Ger. German 
Cha. Chaldee Go. Gothic 
Chr. Chrysostom Gr. Greek 
Com. Complutensian edition Gro. Grotius 
Cop. Coptic ; Ham. Hammond 
Dio. Diodati Heb. Hebrew 
Diss. Dissertation Hey. Heylyn 


Dod. Doddridge J. John 


vi ABBREVIATIONS. 


Itc. Italic Sa. Sac 

Itn. Italian Sax. Saxon 

1 Ue Luke Sc. Scott 

La. —_ Latin Sep. Septuagint 

Lu. — Luther Si. Simon 

L. Cl. Le Clere Sy. Syriac 

M. G. Modern Greek The. Theophylact 

Mr. Mark Vat. Vatican manuscript 
MS. Manuscript Vul. Vulgate 

Mt. Matthew Wa. Wakefield 

N. 'T. New Testament Wes. Wesley 

QO. T. Old Testament Wet. Wetstein 

E. Part Wh. Whitby 

P. R. Port Royal translation Wor. Worsley 

Per. Persic Wy. Wynne 

Pisc. Piscator Zu. —_ Zuric translation. 


Rh.  Rhemish 


If there be a few more contractions not here specified, they are such 
only as are in pretty general use. In terms which occur seldomer, the 
words are given at length. 


NOTES 


CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


THE GOSPEL BY MATTHEW. 
THE TITLE. 


THE title, neither of this, nor of the other, histories of our Lord, 
is to be ascribed to the penmen. But it is manifest, that the titles 
were prefixed in the earliest times, by those who knew the persons by 
whom, and the occasions on which, these writings were composed. 
For the sense wherein the word Gospel is here used, see Prel. Diss. 
Wet. 11.§ 18. 

* Kata Matdaov, according to Matthew, of Matthew, or by 
Matthew. These are synonymous, as has been evinced from the 
best authorities. | Cas. rendered it authore Mattheo, properly 
enough. Nor is this, as Be. imagines, in the least repugnant to the 
claim of the Evangelists to inspiration. Paul does not hesitate to 
call the doctrine with which he was inspired h?s Gospel. Nor does 
any man at present scruple to call the Epistles written by that Apos- 
tle, Paul’s Epistles. 

3 To xata Mardcov evayyehtov. I have preferred this to 
every other title, because it is not only the briefest and the sim- 
plest, but incomparably the oldest, and therefore the most respecta- 
ble. All the ancient Gr. MSS. have it. The titles in the old La. 
version called Itc. were simply Evangehum secundum Matthenm— 
secundum Marcum, &c. and in the most ancient MSS. and even edi- 
tions of the present Vulgate they are the same. From the writings 
of the Fathers, both Gr. and La. it appears that the title was retained 
every where in the same simplicity, as far down as the fifth century. 
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Afterwards, when, through a vitiated taste, useless epithets came much 
in vogue, some could not endure the nakedness of so simple a title. 
It then became Sanctum Jesu Christi Evangelium secundum Mat- 
thaum, &c. which is that used in the Vul. at present. The N. T. 
printed at Alcala (called the Complutensian Polyglot) is the first Gr. 
edition wherein a deviation was made, in this respect, from the prim- 
itive simplicity. The title is there in conformity to the Vulgate, 
printed along with it, To xata Matdacov dyiov evayyediov. This 
mode was adopted by some subsequent editors. Most of the transla- 
tors into modern languages have gone farther, and prefixed the same 
epithet to the name of the writer. Thus Dio. in Itn. [1 santo evan- 
gelio, &c. secondo S. Matteo. The translators of P. R. Si. Sa. 
Beau. and L. Cl. in Fr. Le sainte evangtle, &c. selon Saint Mat- 
thieu. Our translators after Lu. have not given the epithet to the 
Gospel, but have added it to the writer. Yet they have not prefixed 
this term to the names even of the Apostles in the titles of their Epis- 
tles. In this I think they are singular. The learned Wet. in his ex- 
cellent edition of the Gr, N. 'T. remarks, that though the term cor- 
responding to Gospel occurs in that book upwards of seventy times, 
it is not once accompanied with the epithet holy. 


CHAPTER L. 


1. The lineage, E.T. The book of the generation. BiBhos 
yevedews. This phrase, which corresponds to the Heb. nqyn s59 
scpher tholdoth, is supposed, by some, to be the title of the first sev- 
enteen verses only ; by others, of the whole book. The former in 
effect translate it as I have done ;_ the latter The History. That in 
the first of these senses, and also for an account of progeny, the Gr. 
phrase is use by Hellenist writers, is undeniable ; it is not so clear 
that it is used in the second, for a narrative of a man’s life. It is 
true we sometimes find it where it can mean neither genealogy nor 
list of descendants, as in that phrase in the Sep. Bi8hos yevedews 
ovgavou zat 7775, Gen. ii. 4. the meaning of which is, doubtless, the 
origin and gradual production of the universe, which has plainly 
some analogy, though a remote one, to an account of ancestry. The 
quotations that have been produced on the other side, from the Penta- 
teuch, Judith, and the Epistle of James, do not appear decisive of 
the question. Of still less weight is the name Sepher toledoth Jesu, 
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given to paltry, modern, Jewish fictions, written in opposition to the 
Gospel ; though this also has been urged as an argument. 

2 Christ, Xgustos, without the article,is here to be understood, 
not as an appellative, as it is in almost all other places of the Gospel, 
but as a proper name. Into this use it came soon after our Lord’s 
resurrection, but not before. Some distinction was necessary, as at 
that time the name Jesus was common among the Jews. Diss. Y. 
PAL . Sus 

3 Son, weou indefinitely, not Tou vou the son emphatically. The 
sense is rightly rendered by Cas. prognat: Davide, a descendaut of, 
David. There isa modesty and simplicity in the manner in which 
the historian introduces his subject. He says no more than is nec- 
essary to make his readers distinguish the person of whom he speaks, 
leaving them to form their judgment of his mission and character, 
from a candid but unadorned narration of the facts. 


2. Judah, &c. My reason for preferring the O. T. orthography 
of proper names you have Diss. XII. P. IIL. § 6, &c. 


6. By her who had been wife of Uriah. Ex tys tov Ovgior. 
Literally By her of Uriah. It is not just to say that the feminine 
article thus used denotes the wife. The relation is in this phrase 
neither expressed, nor necessarily implied, but is left to be supplied 
from the reader’s knowledge of the subject. We have no idiom in 
English entirely similar. That which comes nearest is when we 
give the names, but suppress the relation, on account of its notoriety. 
Thus, if it were said, that David had Solomon by Uriah’s Bathshe- 
ba, every body would be sensible that the expression does not neces- 
sarily imply that Bathsheba was the wife, more than the widow, the 
daughter, or even the sister of Uriah. We have an instance in’ 
Mark xvi.l. Magia ‘ny tov [axw8ov where the void must be supplied 
by the word unz7o mother. The like holds of the masculine. In 
Acts i.13, JexwBou Adgacov, must be supplied by vos, son ; and in 
Luke, vi. 16. IovwWav Iczxw8ou, by aded por, brother. What therefore 
is really implied, in any particular case, can be learnt only froma 
previous acquaintance with the subject. Hence we discover that the 
ellipsis in this place cannot be supplied by the word wife ; for when 
Uriah was dead, he could not be a husband. Those therefore who 
render ez «7g tov Ovgiov of Uriah’s wife, charge the historian with 
a blunder of which he is not guilty, and mislead careless readers tito 
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the notion that Solomon was begotten in adultery. The common 
version exhibits the sense with sufficient exactness. 


8. Uzziah, tov Ofiav. Sothe Sep. renders this name in Gr. 
2 Chr. xxvi. 3. Whereas Ahaziah is by them rendered Oyogwas. 
Some names are omitted in the line, in whatever way it be rendered 
here ; for though Ahaziah was indeed the son of Joram, Uzziah was 
the father of Jotham. 


11. Some copies read, Josiah begat Jehoiachin ; Jehoiachin 
had Jeconiah, &c. and this reading has been adopted into some edi- 
tions. But there is no authority from ancient MSS. translations, or 
commentaries, for this reading, which seems to have sprung from 
some over-zealous transcriber, who, finding that there were only thir- 
teen in either the second series or the third, has thought it necessary 
thus to supply the defect. For if Jehoiachin be reckoned in the sec- 
ond series, Jeconiah may be counted the first of the third, and. then 
the whole will be complete. But as, in very early times, the Fathers 
found the same difficulty in this passage which we do at present, 
there is the greatest ground to suspect the correction above men- 
tioned. 


11,12. About the time of the migration into Babylon. After 
the migration into Babylon, ext tng uetorxedias Boaevawros. 
Meta tyv uetaxeciav Batvimrvos. In the La. versions, the word 
uetorxecic is differently translated. The Vul. Arias, and Leo de 
Juda, render it transmigratio, Be. transportatio, Pisc. deportatio, 
Er. Cal. and Cas. exilim, Lu. in Ger. calls it. gefaingniss, Dio. 
in Itn. cattivita, Si. and L. Cl. in Fr. transmigration. G. F. P. R. 
Beau. and Sa. adopt a circumlocution, employing the verb ¢ranspor- 
ter. ‘Yhe E. T. says, about the time they were carried away to 
Babylon. After they were brought to Babylon. In nearly the 
same way the words are rendered by Sc. Dod. renders them, About 
the time of the Babylonish captivity. After the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Wa. says, the removal to Babylon. It is evident, not only 
from the word employed by the sacred historian, but also from the 
context, that he points to the act of removing into Babylon, and not 
to the termination of the state wherein the people remained seventy 
years after their removal, as the event which concluded the second 
epoch, and began the third, mentioned in the 17th verse. Whereas 
the La. exilium, Ger. geftangutss, Itn. catdivita, and Eng. cap- 
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tivity, express the state of the people during all that period, and 
by consequence egregiously misrepresent the sense. They make 
the author say. what is not true, that certain persons were begotten 
after, who were begotten during, the captivity. Further, it deserves 
to be remarked that, as this Apostle wrote, in the opinion of all anti- 
quity, chiefly for tie converts from Judaism, he carefully avoided giv- 
ing any unnecessary offence to his countrymen. The terms capéivity, 
exile, transportation, subjection, were offensive, and, with whatever 
truth they might be applied, the Jews could not easily bear the appli- 
cation. A remarkable instance of their delicacy in this respect, the 
effect of national pride, we have in J. viii. 33. where they boldly as- 
sert their uninterrupted freedom and independency, in contradiction 
both to their own historians, and to their own experience at that very 
time. This humour had led them to express some disagreeable 
events, which they could not altogether dissemble, by the softest 
names they could devise. Of this sort is wecouxeore, by which they 
expressed the most dreadful calamity that had ever befallen their na- 
tion. The word strictly significs ao more than passing from one 
place or state to another. It does not even convey to the mind 
whether the change was voluntary or forced. For this reason we 
must admit that Be. Pisc. Bean. Sa. and the E. 'T. have all departed, 
though not so far as Cas. Lu. Dio. and Dod. from the more indefinite, 
arid therefore moreé delicate expression of the original, and even from 
that of the Vul. from which Sa.’s version is professedly made. For 
the words used by all these imply compulsion. Nor let it be imagin- 
ed that, because wetouxecice occurs frequently in the Sep. where the 
word in the Heb. signifies capéivity, it is therefore to be understood 
as equivalent. That version was made for the use of Grecian or 
Hellenist Jews, who lived in cities where Gr. was the vulgar tongue ; 
and as the translation of the Scriptures into the language of the 
place, exposed their history to the natives, they were the more solic- 
itous to soften, by a kind of eupliemism, a circumstance so humili- 
ating as their miserable enthralment to the Babylonians. For this 
reason, that event is, especially in the historical part, rarely denom- 
inated aeyucdwdia captivitas, and never dlazoutdn transportatio, 
but by one or other of these gentler names, Metouzia, METOLZEOLO, 
amon, and «moxedta, colonia, migratio, demigratio, incolatus, 
VOL. IV. ~ 
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seu habitatio in terra aliena. On the whole, the Vul. Si. L. Cl. and 
Wa. have hit the import of the original more exactly than any of the 
other translators above mentioned. I did not think the term trans- 
migration so proper in our language, that word being in a manner 
appropriated to the Oriental doctrine of the passage of the soul, af- 
ter death, into another body. Emizgraiion is at present, I imagine, 
more commonly used, when the removal is voluntary. ‘The simple 
term migration seems fully to express the meaning of the original. 


16. Messiah, Xgistos. For the import of the word, see Diss. 
Ve PY. 9 9. 


18. Jesus Christ. The Vul. omits Jesu, and is followed only 
by the Per. and Sax. versions. 


19. Being a worthy man, dtxacos wy. Some would have the 
word 6¢xatos, in this place, to signify good-natured, humane, merci- 
ful ; because, to procure the infliction of the punishment denounced 
by the law, cannot be deemed unjust, without impeaching the law. 
Others think that it ought to be rendered, according to its usual signi- 
fication, just ; and imagine that it was the writer’s intention to re- 
mark two qualities in Joseph’s character ; first, his strict justice, 
which would not permit him to live with an adulteress as his wife 5 
secondly, his humanity, which led him to study privacy, in his meth- 
od of dissolving the marriage. Herein, say they, there can be no in- 
justice, because there are many things, both for compensation and 
punishment, which the law entitles, but does not oblige, a man to ex- 
act. Though this interpretation is specious, it is not satisfactory ; 
for if the writer had intended to express two distinct qualities in Jo- 
seph’s character, which drew him different ways, I think he would 
have expressed himself differently ; as thus, Though Joseph was a 
just man, yet being unwilling, &c. whereas the manner in which he 
has connected the clauses, seems to make the latter explanatory of 
the former, rather than a contrast to it. It has indeed been said, that 
the participle ay sometimes admits being interpreted though. In 
proof of this, Mat. vii. 11. and Gal. ii. 3. have been quoted. But 
the construction is not similar in either passage. Here the wy is 
coupled with another participle by the conjunction za. In the pla- 
ces referred to, it is immediately followed by a verb in the indicative. 
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In such cases, to which the present has no resemblance, the words 
connected may give the force of an adversative to the participle. 
On the other hand, I have not seen sufficient evidence for rendering 
Oexccos humane or merciful : for though these virtues be sometimes 
comprehended under the term, they are not specially indicated by it. 
Thave therefore chosen a middle way, as more unexceptionable than 
either. Every body knows that the word d¢xacos admits two senses. 
The first is just, in the strictest acceptation, attentive to the rules of 
equity in our dealings, particularly what concerns our judicial pro- 
ceedings. The second is righteous in the most extensive sense, in- 
cluding every essential part of a good character. In this sense it is 
equivalent, as Chr. remarks, to the epithet evagetos, virtuous, wor- 
thy, upright. And in this not uncommon sense of the word, the 
last clause serves to exemplify the character, and not to contrast it. 

* To expose her, avtny napadeyuartion. E.'T. to make her 
a public example. In order to express things forcibly, translators 
often, overlooking the modesty of the original, say more than the au- 
thor intended. It has not, however, been sufficiently adverted to, in 
this instance, that by extending the import of the word zagodecyuatt- 
Got, they diminish the character of benignity ascribed, by the histori- 
an, to Joseph. It was not the writer’s intention to say barely, that 
Joseph was unwilling to drag her as a criminal before the judges, and 
get the ignominious sentence of death, warranted by law, pronoun- 
ced against her, which few perhaps would have done, more than he ; 
but that he was desirous to consult privacy in the manner of dismiss- 
ing her, that he might, as little as possible, wound her reputation. 
The word appears to me to denote no more than making the affair 
too flagrant, and so exposing her to shame. So the Syrian interpre- 
ter, and the Arabian, understood the term. I have therefore chosen 
here to follow the example of the Vul. Leo. and Cal. who render the 
words, eam traducere, rather than that of Cast. and Pisc. who ren- 
der them, 7 eam exemplum edere, and cam exemplum facere, 
which have been followed by our translators. The expressions used 
by these naturally suggest to our minds a condemnation to suffer the 
rigour of the law. Yet the original word seems to relate solely to 
the disgrace resulting from the opinion of the public, and not to any 
other punishment, corporal or pecuniary. Infamy is, indeed, a 
common attendant on every sort of public punishment, Hence by 
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a synecdoche of a part for the whole, it has been sometimes employ- 
ed to express a public and shameful execution. And this has doubt- 
less occasioned the difficulty. But that it is frequently and most pro- 
perly used, when no punishment is meant, but the publication of the 
crime, Raphelius, in his notes on the place, has, by his quotations 
from the most approved authors, put beyond a doubt. [ shall bring 
one out of many. It is from Polybius, Legat. 88. where he says, 
‘Hl d¢ Guyxdntos yowuevn tw xarom, xo Bovdousvn ITAPAAEIL- 
MATIZ AT covs Podiovs, anozgeory exebadev ro uv ta G11 eyorta 
zavta. “ The senate taking the opportunity, and willing to expose 
the Rhodians, published their answer, whereof these are the heads.” 
[shall only add, that Ch. one of the most eloquent of the Gr. fathers, 
understood this passage in the Gospel as meaning no more 3 accu- 
rately distinguishing between zagadeyuatececy and «0i0€ey, expo- 
sing aud punishing. "Thus he argues concerning Joseph’s conduct 
on this trying occasion: Katrtaye ov JIAPAJEITMATISMOY 
Lovey nv vEVYLVOS 7) TOLaYTH alia xatcK OFAZES OAS aveny 
6 volo exelever. AAR 6 Iea6ony ov wovov vo mecCov Exetrvo, HAAG 
HEL TO ELATTOV GLVEYWONGE, THY aLOYVVHY? OV yuQg Movoy OV 
KOAAXAL, 022 w5e ITAPAAEILMATIS AI e6ovieto. “Now 
such a woman (as Mary was then thought to be) was not only expo- 
sed to srame, but also by law subjected to punishment. Whereas 
“ Joseph not only remitted the greater evil, the punishment, but the 
“ less also, the ignominy ; for he determined not only not to punish, 
“ but not even to expose her.” For the meaning of a term which oc- 
curs in so few places in Scripture, and those not unfavourable to the 
explanation given, aterm with which no ancient controversy was 
connected, the authority of such a man as Chr. is justly held deci- 
sive. ‘The verdict of Euth. is in effect the same. This also is the 
sense which the translator into M. G. gives the term, saying, “7 
Pehovtas va THY parveow6y, adding as an illustration on the mar- 
gin, va THv RounEWwn, to defame her. 

3 To divorce her, anodv6c avenv. Inthe N. T. the word 
amodvecv is the ordinary term for divorcing a wife, and thereby dis- 
solving the marriage. ~ Nor did it make any difference in the Jewish 
commonwealth, that the parties were only betrothed to each other, 
and that the marriage was not completed by cohabitation. From the 
moment of their reciprocal engagement, all the laws in relation to 
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marriage were in force between them. He was her husband, and she 
his wife. Her infidelity to him was adultery, and appointed to be 
punished as such, Deut. xxii. 23,24. In conformity to this is the 
style of our Evangelist. Joseph is called, v. 16. Mary’s husband 5 
she, v. 20. his wife ; the dissolution of their contract is expressed by 
the same word that is uniformly used for the dissolution of marriage 
by the divorce of the wife. J have preferred here and in other 
places, the term divorcing, to that of putting avay. The latter 
phrase is very ambiguous. Men are said to put away their wives, 
when they put them out of their houses, and will not live with them. 
Yet the marriage union still subsists ; and neither party is at liberty 
to marry another. This is not what is meant by amodvecyv t7v 
yuvacxe in the Gospel. Now a divorce with them might be very 
private. It required not, as with us, a judicial process. The deter- 
mination of the husband alone was sufficient. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2. 
The utmost, in point of form, required by the rabbies, (for the law 
does not require so much) was that the writing should be delivered to 
the wife, in presence of two subscribing witnesses. It was not even 
necessary that they should know the cause of the proceeding. They 
were called solely to attest the fact. Now as the instrument itself 
made no mention of the cause, and as the practice of divorcing, on 
the most trifling pretences, was become common, it hardly affected a 
woman’s reputation, to say, that she had been divorced. I should in 
some places prefer the term repudiate, were it in more familiar use. 


20. A messenger, ayyedos. Diss. VIII. P. IIL. § 9, &c. 


22. Verified, tinow6n. E.T. fulfilled. Though it should be 
admitted, that the word zA7ow97 is here used in the strictest sense, 
to express the fulfilment of a prophecy, which pointed to this single 
event: it cannot be denied that the general import of the verb 
74.7000), in the Gospel, is more properly expressed by the Eng. verb 
verify, than by fulfl. ‘Those things are said zAnowdnvee, which 
are no predictions of the future, but mere affirmations concerning the 
present, or the past. Thus, ch. 1. 15. a declaration from the Proph- 
et Hosea, xi. 1. which God made in relation to the people of Israel, 
whom he had long before recalled from Egypt, is applied by the nis- 
torian allusively to Jesus Christ, where ail that is meant is, that, with 
equal truth, or rather with much greater energy of signification, God 
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might now say, I have recalled my Son out of Egypt. Yndeed the 
import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by the sacred writers, 
is no more, as L. Cl. has justly observed, than that such words of 
any of the Prophets may be applied with truth to such an event. 
For itis even used, where that which is said to be fulfilled is not a 
prophecy, but a command ; and where the event spoken of is not the 
obedience of the command (though the term is sometimes used in this 
sense also), but an event similar to the thing required; and which, if 
I may so express myself, tallies with the words. Thus, in the direc- 
tions given about the manner of preparing the paschal lamb, it is 
said, Exod. xii. 46. None of his bones shall be broken. This say- 
ing the Evangelist J. xix. 36. finds verified in what happened io our 
Lord, when the legs of the criminals, who were crucified with him, 
were broken, and his were spared. ¢ But were not the recal of Israel 
from Egypt, and the ceremonies of the passover, typical of what hap- 
pened to our Lord:’ T admit they were. But it is not the correspon- 
dence of the anti-type to the type, that we call properly fulfilling : 
this English word, if I mistake not, is, in strictness, applied only, 
either to an event to which a prophecy directly points, or to the per- 
formance of a promise. Whereas the Greek word is sometimes en- 
ployed in Scripture to denote little more than a coincidence in sound. 
In this sense I think it is used, ch. ii. 23. Wehave an instance of its 
being employed by the Seventy, to denote verifying, or confirming, 
the testimony of one, by the testimony of another, 1 Kings. i. 14. 
The word fulfilhag, in our language, has a much more limited signi- 
fication: and to employ it for all those purposes, is to give a handle 
to cavillers, where the original gives none. It makes the sacred pen- 
men appear to call those things predictions, which plainly were not, 
and which they never meant to denominate predictions. The most 
apposite word that I could find in English is verify; for, though it 
will not answer in every case, it answers in more cases than any other 
of our verbs. Thus, a prophecy is verified (for the word is strictly 
applicable here also), when it is accomplished ; a promise, when it is 
performed; a testimony, when it is confirmed by additional testimo- 
ny, or other satisfactory evidence ; a maxim or proverb, when it is 
exemplified 5 a declaration of any kind may be said to be verified 
by any incident to which the words can be applied. I acknowledge 
that this word does not, in every case, correspond to zA7g0w. A law 
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is fulfilled, not verified ; and if the import of the passage be to de- 
note that additional strength is given to it, it is better to say con- 
jirmed, or ratified. (n some places it means to jill up, in others to 
perfect, in others to make known. Thus much I thought it neces- 
sary to observe, in regard to my frequent use of a verb which is but 
rarely to be found in other Eng. translations. 

> Iva mAnowOn, literally, that it might be verified. The con- 
‘junction, in all such cases, denotes no more, than that there was as 
exact a conformity between the event and the passage quoted, as 
there could have been, if the former had been effected, merely for 
the accomplishment of the latter. God dees not bring about an 
event, because some Prophet had foretold it: but the Prophet was 
inspired to foretel it, because God had previously decreed the event. 
If such particles as éva, or 6mwe¢, were to be always rigorously inter- 
preted, we should be led into the most absurd conclusions. For in- 
stance, we should deduce from J. xix. 24. that the Roman soldiers, 
Pagans, who knew nothing of holy writ, acted, in dividing our 
Lord’s garments, and casting lots for his vesture, not from any de- 
sire of sharing the spoil, but purely with a view that the Scriptures 
relating to the Messiah might be fulfilled; for it is said that they re- 
solved on this measure, ive 2] yoapn mAnowhy 7 AEyovGe.—See 
note on ch. viil. 17. 


3 In all this—was verified. covto bs biov yeyovev iva MANQWON, 
Chr. and some others have considered this and v. 23. as spoken by 
the angel to Joseph; I consider these verses as containing a remark 
of the evangelist. By messages from heaven, particular orders are 
communicated, and particular revelations given. But 1 do not find 
this method taken, for teaching us how to interpret former revela- 
tions: whereas such applications of scripture are common with the 
evangelists, and with none more than with Mt. The very phrase 
Tovto Je Ohov yeyovev, with which this is introduced, he repeatedly 
employs in other places. (ch. xxi. 4. xxvi. 56.) Add to all this, 
that the interpretation given of the name Immanuel, God with us, 
is more apposite, in the mouth of a man, than in that of an angel. 

23. The virgin, 4 aagvevos. Ido not say that the article is 
always emphatical, though it is generally so; or that there is a par- 
ticular emphasis on it, in this-passage, as it stands in the Gospel. 
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But the words are in this place a quotation; and it is proper that 
the quotation should be exhibited, when warranted by the original, 
as it is in the book quoted. Both the Sep. and the Heb. in the pas- 
sage of Isaiah referred to, introduce the name virgin with the arti- 
cle; and as in this they have been copied by the Evangelist, the ar- 
ticle ought doubtless to be preserved in the translation. 


25. Her first-born son, tov tov aveng Tov mowtotoxoyv. As 
there were certain prerogatives, which, by the Jewish constitution, 
belonged to primogeniture, those entitled to the prerogatives were 
invariably denominated the first-born, whether the parents had is- 
sue afterwards or not. Nothing, therefore, in relation to this point, 
can be inferred from the epithet here used. The turn which Mr. 
Wes. and others, have given the expression in their versions, her 
son, the first-born, though to appearance niore literal, is neither so 
natural nor so just as the common translation. It is founded on the 
repetition of the article before the word first born. But is it possi- 
ble that they should not have observed, that nothing is more com- 
mon in Gr. when an adjective follows its substantive, especially if a 
pronoun or other word intervene, than to repeat the article before 
the adjective? This is indeed so commen, that it is accounted an 
idiom of the tongue, insomuch that, where it is omitted, there ap- 
pears rather an ellipsis in the expression. Sc. in his notes on this 
verse, has produced several parallel expressions from Scripture, 
which it would be ridiculous to translate in the same manner ; and 
which therefore clearly evince that there is no emphasis in the 
idiom. 

2 In regard to the preceding clause, Joseph knew her not, until 
éws 6v; all we can say, is, that it does not necessarily imply lis 
knowledge of her afterwards. ‘That the expression suggests the af- 
firmative rather than the negative, can hardly be denied by any can- 
did critic. ‘The quotations, produced in snpport of the contrary 
opinion, are not entirely similar to the case in hand, as has been 
proved by Dr. Wh. in his commentary. And as there appears 
here no Hebraism, or peculiarity of idiom, to vindicate our giving a 
different turn to the. clause, I cannot approve Beau.’s manner of ren- 
dering it, though not materially different in sense; Mais tl ne Pavoit 
point connu lors quelle mit au monde son fils premier née. ‘The P. 
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R. translation and Si.’s are to the same purpose. ‘The only reason 
which a translator could have here for this slight deviation, was a 
reason which cannot be justified; to render the Evangelist’s ex- 
pression more favourable, or at least less unfavourable, to his gwn 
sentiments. But there is this good lesson to be learnt, even from 
the manner wherein some points have been passed over by the sa- 
cred writers; namely, that our curiosity in regard to them is imper- 
tinent ; and that our controversies concerning them savour little ef 
the knowledge, and less of the spirit, of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER. II. 


1. Eastern Magians, wayo ano avato,ov. E. T. wise mer 
from the East; rendering the word ucyor, as though it were synon- 
ymous with Gogo. This is not only an indefinite, but an improper 
version of the term. It is indefinite, because those called woyor, 
were a particular class, party, or profession among the Orientals, as 
much as Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans, were among the 
Greeks. They originated in Persia, but afterwards spread into 
other countries, particularly into Assyria and Arabia, bordering 
upon Judea on the East. Itis probable that the Magians here men- 
tioned came from Arabia. Now to employ aterm for specifying 
one sect, which may, with equal propriety, be applied to: filty, of 
totally different, or even contrary, opinions, is surely a vague man- 
ner of translating. Itis also,in the present acceptation of the word, 
improper. Formerly the term wise sien denoted philosophers, or 
men of science and erudition ; it is hardly ever used so now, unless 
in burlesque. Dod. perhaps comes nearer, in using the term sages : 
as this term is sometimes appropriated, though seldom seriously in 
prose, ‘to men of study and learning : but itis still too indefinite and 
general, since it might have been equally applied to Indian Bram- 
ins, Gr. philosophers and many others; whereas the term here 
employed is applicable to one sect only. ‘This is, therefore, one of 
those cases wherein the translator, that he may do justice to his 
author, and not mislead his readers, is obliged to retain the original 
term. Diss. VII. P.If.41. Sc. and others say Magi; 1 have 
preferred Prideaux’s term Magians ; both as having more the form 
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of an Eng. word, and as the singular Magian, for which there is 
occasion in another place, is much better adapted to our ears, es- 
pecially when attended with an article, than Magus. ‘The studies 
of the Magians seem to have lien principally in astronomy, natural 
philosophy, and theology. It is from them we derive the terms 
magic and magician, words which were doubtless used originally in 
a good, but are now always used in a bad, sense. 


2. We have seen his starin the east country, edouev avetov 
Tov aotega ev TH avatoAn. K. T. we have seen his star tn the 
East. To see either star or meteor in the East, means in Eng. to 
see it in the east quarter of the heavens, or looking eastwards. But 
this is not the Apostle’s meaning here. The meaning here mani- 
festly is, that when the Magians themselves were in the East, they 
saw the star. So far were they from seeing the star in the East, ac- 
cording to the Eng. acceptation of the phrase, that they must have 
seen itin the West, as they were, by its guidance, brought out of the 
east country westwards to Jerusalem. ‘Thus the plural of the same 
word, in the preceding verse, signifies the countries lying east from 
Judea, wayo ano avatoAwy. Some render the phrase ev t7 
avatoaAn, at its rise. But, 1st, The words in that case ought to 
have been, ev t7 avatody avtov ; 2dly, The term is never so ap- 
plied in Scripture to any of the heavenly luminaries, except the sun 5 
3dly, It is very improbable that a luminous body, formed solely for 
giving the Magians to Bethlehem, would appear to perform the 
diurnal revolution of the heavens from East to West. The expres- 


sion used in Lu.’s version, tim morgemlande, coincides entirely 
with that here employed. 


* To do him homage, mpodzvvy6ae avtw. The homage of pros- 
tration, which is signified by this Gr. word, in sacred authors, as 
well as in profane, was, throughout all Asia, commonly paid to kings 
and other superiors, both by Jews and by Pagans. It was paid 
by Moses to his father-in-law, Exod. xviii. 7. called in the E. T. 
obeisance. The instances of this application are so numerous, both 
in the O. T. and in the N. as to render more quotations unnecessa- 
ry. When God is the object, the word denotes adoration in the 
highest sense. Jn old Eng. the term worship was indifferently used 
of both. It is not commonly so now. 
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4. The chief priests, tovs apytepets. By the term aeycegecs, 
chief priests, in the N. T. is commonly meant, not only those who 
were, or had been high priests (for this office was not then, as for- 
merly, for life), but also the heads of the twenty-four courses, or 
sacerdotal families, into which the whole priesthood was divided. 


2 Scribes of the people, yeauuatets tov Aaov ; the men of let- 
ters, interpreters of the law, and instructers of the people. 


5. Bethlehem of Judea, Bndaseu ts lovdoens. Vul. both here 
and v.1. Bethlehem Jude, this reading has no support from either 
MSS, or versions, and appears to be a conjectural emendation of 
Jerom, suggested by the Heb. of the Nazarenes. 


6. In the canton of Judah, yn Iovda. E. T.in the land of 
Juda. The word yx, without the article joined to the name of a 
tribe, also without the article, denotes the canton or territory assign- 
ed to that tribe. In this sense, y7 Za6ovdwy, and yn Napdadenu, 
occur in ch. iv. 15. As the land of Judah might be understood for 
the country of Judea, I thought it proper to distinguish in the ver- 
sion things sufficiently distinguished in the original. 


2 Art not the least illustrious among the cities of Judah, ovda- 
pas Edayl6Tn eu ev tors Hyeuoory Iovda. E.T. Art not the least 
among the princes of Judah. The term yyeucov, in this place, de- 
notes, illustrious, eminent. ‘The metaphor prince, applied to city, 
is rather harsh in modern languages. It is remarked, that this quo- 
tation agrees not exactly either with the Heb. text, or with the Gr. 
version. ‘There appears even a contradiction in the first clause to 
both these, as in them there is no negative particle. The most ap- 
proved way of reconciling them, is by supposing that the words in 
the Prophet are an interrogation, which, agreeably to the idiom of 
most languages, is equivalent to a negation. On this hypothesis 
we must read inthe O. T. Art thou the least? And in written 
language, an interrogation is not always to be distinguished froni a 
declaration ; though in speaking it may, by the emphasis, be clear- 
lv distingnishable. But, whatever be in this, it ought to be observ- 
ed, that the quotation is only reported by the Evangelist, as part of 
the answer returned to Herod, by the chief priests and the scribes. 


7. Procured from them exact information, nzeefabe mag 
cuttyv. E. T. Inguired of them diugently. In conformity to 
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this is the greater part of modern translations. ‘The Vul. renders it 
diligenter didicit ab cis, making very rightly the import of the verb 
axovbow to lie chiefly, not in the diligence of the inquiry, but in the 
Success of it. Agreeable to this are most of the ancient versions, 
particularly the Sy. and the Ara. Dod. and Sc. have preferred 
these, and rendered the words, Got exact information from them. 
‘That this is more conformable to the import of the word, is evident 
from v. 16. where Herod makes use of the information be had got- 
ten, for directing his emissaries in the execution of the bloody pur- 
pose on which they were sent; according to the time (as our trans- 
Jators express it) which he haa diligently inquired of the wise men. 
This is not perfectly intelligible. It could not be the questions put 
by Herod, but the answers returned by the Magians, which could be 
of use for directing them. But, though the versions of Sc. and 
Dod. are preferable to the common one, they do not hit entirely the 
meaning of the Gr. word. It signifies, indeed, to get exact informa- 
tion, but not accidentally, or anyhow ; it is only in consequence of 
inquiry, or at least of means used on the part of the informed. Be. 
has not badly rendered the verb, exquisivit, searched out, denoting 
both the means employed, and the effect. The better to show that 
this was his idea, he has given his explanation in the margin, Certo 
et explorate cognovit. 


12. Being warned in a dream, yonuatidertes nar’ ovao. E. 
T. Being warned of God ina dream. With this agree some an- 
cient, and most modern translations, introducing the term response, 
oracle, divinity, or something equivalent. The Syr. has preserv- 
ed the simplicity of the original, importing only, it was signified to 
them in a dream, and is followed by L. Cl. That the warning came 
from God, there can be no donbt : but as this is not expressed, but 
implied, in the original, it ought to be exhibited in the same manner 
in the version. What is said explicitly in the one, should be said ex- 
plicitly in the cther; what is conveyed only by implication in 
the one, should be conveyed only by implication in the other. 
Now that yoynuccegeer does not necessarily imply from God, 
more than the word warning does, is evident from the refer- 
ence which, both in sacred authors and in classical, it often has to 
inferior agents. See Acts x. 22. where the name of God is indeed 
both unnecessarily and improperly introduced in the translation, xi. 
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26. Rom. vii. 8. Heb. xii. 25. For Pagan authorities, see Ra- 
phelius. | 


16. Deceived, evetacydn. E.'T. mocked. Ju the Jewish style, 
we find often that any treatment which appears disrespectful, comes 
under the general appellation of sockery. Thus, Potiphar’s wife, 
in the false accusation she preferred against Joseph, of making an 
attempt upon her chastity, says that he came in to mock her, Gen. 
xxxix. 17. Emactae is the word employed by the Seventy. Ba- 
Jaam accused his ass of mocking him, when she would not yield to 
his direction, Num. xxii. 29. And Dalilah said to Samson, Jud. 
xvi. 10. Thou hast mocked (that is, dececved) me, and told me 
lies. As one who deceived them, appeared to treat them contemp- 
tuously, they were naturally led to express the former by the latter. 
But as we cannot do justice to the original, by doing violence to the 
language which we write, I thought it better to give the sense of the 
author, than servilely to trace his idiom. 


> The male children, covs natdas. Thus also Dod. and others. 
E. T. The children. Sc. follows this version, but says in the notes, 
“ Perhaps male children :” adding, “ Not that the masculine article 
zovs excludes female children: for had our historian intended to 
include both sexes under one word, zardas, he would have prefixed 
the masculine article as now.””, But how does he know that? In 
support of his assertion he has not produced a single example. He 
has shown, indeed, what nobody doubts, that as zag is of the com- 
mon gender, the addition of cgeny or dnAv serves to distinguish the 
sex without the article. But it is also true, that the attendance of 
the article 6 or 7 answers the purpose, without the addition of age7v 
or dndv. Puert and puelle are not more distinguished by the ter- 
mination in Latin, than oe mzoedeg and cde mates are distinguished 
by the article in Greek. I do not deny, that there may be.instances 
wherein the term 6¢ eedes, like de deoc, may mean children in gen- 
eral. ‘The phrase, both in Hebrew and in Greek, is the sons of 
{srael, which onr translators render, the children of Israel, as nobo- 
dy doubts that the whole posterity is meant. We address an audi- 
ence of men and women, by the title brethren ; and under the de- 
nomination, all men, the whole species is included. But in such 
examples, the universality of the application is either previously 
known from common usage, or is manifest from the subject or occa- 
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sion. Where this cannot be said, the words ought to be strictly inter- 
preted. Add to this, 1st, That the historian seems here purposely to 
have changed the term zazdcov, which is used for child no fewer than 
nine times in this chapter; as that word being neuter, and admitting 
only the neuter article, was not fit for marking the distinction of sex: . 
es; and to have adopted a term which lie no where else employs for 
infants, though frequently for. men-servants, and once for youths or 
boys: 2dly, That the reason of the thing points to the interpretation 
I have given. It made no more for Herod’s purpose to destroy fe- 
male children, than to massacre grown men and women; and, ty- 
rant though he was, that he meant to go no farther than, in his way 
of judging, his own security rendered expedient, is evident from the 
instructions he gave to his emissaries, in regard to the age of the in- 
fants to be sacrificed to his jealousy, that they might not exceed such 
an age, or be under such another. 


é 


3 From those entering the second year, down to the time, eno 
Oletous no xatwrEeow, xara cov yoovor. E.T. From two years 
old and under, according to the time. There can be no doubt, that 
in this direction Herod intended to specify both the age above which, 
and the age under which, infants were not to be involved in this mas- 
sacre. But there is some scope for inquiry into the import of the de- 
scription given. Were those of the second year included, or excluded 
by it? By the common translation they are included ; by that given 
above, excluded. Plausible things may be advanced on each side. 
The reasons which have determined me, are as follows. The word 
dvetns is one of those which, in scriptural criticism, we call dat 
Aeyouera. It occurs in no other place of the N. T. nor in the Sep. 
It is explained by Hesychius and Phavorinus, that which lives a 
whole year, de 6Aov cov etovs. MAlet7Gtos is also explained in our 
common lexicons, per totum annum durans, anniversarius : and the 
verb dveti@ is used by Aristotle for Living a whole year. At the 
same time it must be owned, that the explanation bimulus, biennis, is 
also given to the word dver7jg. The term is therefore doubtless equi- 
vocal ; but what-weighs with me here principally is, the ordinary 
method used by the Jews in reckoning time; which is to count the 
imperfect days, months, or years, as though they were coniplete, 
speaking of a period begun, as if it were ended. Thus it is said, 
Gen. xvii. 12. Lhe ciild that is eight days old among you shail be 
circumeised ; and Lev. xii. 3. On the eighth day he shall be cir- 
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cumcised. Now it is evident, that in the way this precept was un- 
derstood, it behoved them often to circumcise their children when 
they were not seven days old, and never to wait till they were 
eight. For the day of the birth, however little of it remained, was 
reckoned the first; and the day of the circumcision, however little 
of it was spent, was reckoned the eighth. But nothing can set this 
matter in a_ stronger light than what is recorded of our Lord’s death 
and resurrection. We are told by himself, that he was to be three 
days and three nights in the bosom of the earth; that his enemies 
would kill him, and that after three days he would rise again. Yet 
certain it is, that our Lord was not two days, or forty-eight hours, 
(though still part of three days), under the power of death. He ex- 
pired late on the sixth day of the week, and rose early on the first of 
the ensuing week. Both these considerations lead me to conclude, 
with Wh. and Dod. that Herod, by the instructions given to his mes- 
sengers, meant to make the highest limit of their commission, those 
entering, not finishing the second year. The lowest we are not 
told, but only that it was regulated by the information he had receiv- 
ed from the Magians; for this I take to be the import of the clause, 
“ata tov ypovov. He had probably concluded, that the star did 
not appear till the birth, though they might not see it on its first ap- 
pearance, and that, therefore, he could be in no danger from children 
born long before, or at all after, it had been seen by them. Suppos- 
ing then, it had appeared just half a year before he gave this cruel 
order, the import would be, that they should kill none above twelve 
months old, or under six. 


18. In Ramah, Ev Pawe. Ramah was a city on the confines 
of Benjamin, not far from Bethlehem in Judah. As Rachel was the 
the mother of Benjamin, she is here, by the Prophet Jeremiah, from 
whom the words are quoted, introduced as most nearly concerned. 
It is true, however, that in the Heb. the term rendered in Ramah, 
may be translated on high. And both Origen and Jerom were of 
Opinion that it ought to be so translated. But the authors of the 
Sep. have thought otherwise; and it is more than probable that the 
Evangelist, or his translator, have judged it best to follow that ver- 
sion. The mention of Rachel as lamenting on this occasion, gives a 
probability to the common version of the Prophet’s expression. 
Otherwise it would have been more natural to exhibit Leah the 
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mother of Judah, than Rachel the mother of Benjamin, as inconsola- 
ble on account of a massacre perpetrated ina city of Judah, and 
aimed against one of that tribe. 

3 Lamentation and weeping, and bitter complaint, Jenvos xae 
zhavduos zat odveuos modvs. Vul. Ploratus et ululatus multus. 
In three,Gr. copies Joyvos xa are wanting. All the three words 
are in the Sep. in the passage referred to, though there are but two 
corresponding words in the Heb. In most of the ancient versions 
there is the same omission as in the Vul. 


22. Hearing that Archelaus had succeeded his father Herod in 
the throne of Judea, he was afraid to return thither. Archelaus 
was constituted by Augustus ethnarch (that is, ruler of the nation, 
but in title inferior to king ) over Judea, Samaria, and Idumea. The 
Orientals, however, commonly gave tosuch, and indeed to all sover- 
eigns, the appellation of kings. ' The emperor is repeatedly so nam- 
ed in Scripture. Andhere the word e6a6cAev6er is applied to Arch- 
elaus, who succeeded his father, not in title, but in authority, over 
the principal part, not the whole, of his dominions. But though Jo- 
seph was afraid to go into Judea, strictly so called, he still continu- 
ed in the land of Israel; for under that name, Galilee and a consi- 
derable extent of country lying east of the Jordan, were included. 
Prel. Diss. I. P. I. § 7. ; 
~ 23. That he should be called a Nazarene, ott Na€weacos 
zAndnoetce. E.T. He shall be called a Nazarene. The words 
may be rendered either way. A direct quotation is often introduced 
with the conjunction 6z¢. On the other hand, that the verb is in the 
indicative is no objection, of any weight, against translating the pas- 
sage obliquely. The Heb. has no subjunctive mood, and therefore 
the indicative in the N. T. is often used subjunctively, in conformity 
tothe Oriental idiom. And, as there is no place, in the Prophets 
still extant, where we have this affirmation in so many words, I 
thought it better to give an oblique turn to the expression. 

2 Nazarene. To mark a difference between Me wgccos, the 
term used here, and Neéaonvos, the common word for an inhabitant 
of Nazareth, Sc. and Dod. say Nazarwan, Wa. says Nazorean. 
But as the term Nafwgaos is, by this evangelist, (xxvi. 71) used 
manifestly in the same sense, and also by both Mr. and J. J can see 
no reason for this small variation. Some find a coincidence in the 
name with a Heb. word for a Nazariée; others for a word signify- 
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ing brauch, a term by which the Messiah, in the judgment of Jews, 
as well as of Christians, is denominated, Isaiah xi. 1. 

It is proper to.observe that, in the Heb. exemplar of this Gospel 
which was used by the Ebionites, and called The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, the two first chapters were wanting :—the book be- 
gan in this manner, It,happeued, in the days of Herod king of 
Judea, that John came baptizing, with the baptism of reformation, 
in the river Jordan. He was said to be of the race of Aaron the 
priest, and son of Zacharias and Elizabeth. But for this reading, 
and the rejection of the two chapters, there is not one concurrent tes- 
timony from MSS. versions, or ancient authors. It is true the Al. 
has not the two chapters; but this is no authority for rejecting them, 
as that copy is mutilated, and contains but a very small fragment of 
Mt.’s Gospel. No fewer than the twenty-four first chapters are 
wanting, and the copy begins with the verb egyetac, cometh, in the 
middle ofa sentence, ch. xxv. 6. By a like mutilation, though much 
less considerable, the first nineteen verses of the first chapter are 
wanting in the Cam. which also begins in the middle of a sentence 
with the verb zagaudabey, to take home. And in the Go. version 
all is wanting before the middle of the fifteenth verse of ch. v. It: 
begins likewise in the middle of a sentence with the words answering 
to ene THV Avywav. Now if we abstract from these, which prove 
nothing, but that the words they begin with were preceded by some- 
thing now lost; there is a perfect harmony in the testimonies, both 
of MSS. and of versions, in favour of the two chapters. The old 
Itc. translation and the Syr. were probably made before the name 
Ebionite, was known in the church. Even so early a writer as 
Trenaeus, in the fragment formerly quoted (Pref. § 7.), takes notice 
that Mt. began his history with the genealogy of Jesus. ‘That the 
Nazarenes, (or Jewish christians, on whom, though disciples, the 
Mosaic ceremonies were, by themselves, thought binding) who also 
used a [feb. exemplar of this gospel, had the two chapters, is proba- 
ble, as Epiphanius calls their copy very full, zAngestatov, though, 
it must be owned, he immediately after expresses some doubt of their 
retaining their pedigree. Si. thinks it probable that they did retain 
it, as he learns from Epiphanius that Carpocras and Cerinthus, 
whose notions pretty much coincided with theirs, retained it, and 
even used it in arguing against their adversaries. T might add to the 
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testimony of versions, MSS. and ancient authors, the internal evi- 
dence we have of the vitiation of the Ebionite exemplar, the only 
copy that is charged with this defect, from the very nature of the ad- 
ditions and alterations it contains. 


"| CHAPTER II. 


; 

1. In those days. As the thing last mentioned was the residence 
of Jesus with his parents at Nazareth, the words those days may be 
used with strict propriety of any time before he left that city. Now 
John was about six months older than Jesus; it may therefore be 
thought not improbable that he began his public ministry so much 
earlier, each in the 30th year of his age, agreeably to the practice 
of the Levites, Num. iv. 3. But it must be owned that this 1s no 
more than conjecture : for as to the age of the Baptist, when he com- 
menced preacher, scripture has been silent. 


* The Baptist, 6 Bantiotns. A title from his office, not a pro- 
per name. It is equivalent to the title given him, Mr. vi. 14.0 
BantrEwr, the Baptizer. tis therefore improperly rendered into 
modern languages without the article, as Dio. has done in Itn. calling 
him Giovanni Battista, and all the Fr. translators I know (except 
L. Cl.), who call him Jean Baptiste. 

3 Cried, xnpvodwy. Diss. VI. P. V. 

4 Wilderness, egnuw. Mr. i.3.N. 


2. Reform, uetavoete. Diss. VI. P. IE. 
2 Reign, Bacirea. Diss. V. P. I. 


4. Of camel’s hair, not of the fine hair of that animal, whereof 
an elegant kind of cloth is made, which is thence called camlet (in 
imitation of which, though made of wool, is the English camlet), 
but of the long and shaggy hair of camels, which isin the’East man- 
ufactured into a coarse stuff, anciently worn by monks and anchor- 
ets. It is only when understood in this way that the words suit the 
description here given of John’s manner of life. 


2 Locusts, axgides. see noground to doubt that it was the ani- 
mal so named that is meant here. Locusts and grasshoppers are 
among the things allowed by the law to be eaten, Lev. xi. 22. and 
are, at this day, eaten in Asia, by the poorer sort; I have never had 
satisfactory evidence that the word is susceptible of any other inter- 
pretation. 
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5. The country along the Jordan, 7 neguywpos tov Lopdavov. 
Mr. i. 28. N. 


7. From the impending vengeance, amo tng meddAOVvOns opyns. 
E. T. From the wrath to come. Meédiwv often means not only 
future, but near. There is just such a difference between e6rat and 
Heddge E0e6dat, in Gr. as there is between zt will be and it is about 
to be,in Eng. This holds particularly in threats and warnings. 
Lora rAcuog is erit fames 3 mediec e6eDae Atmos is imminet fames. 
In Job iii. 8.a Heb. word signifying ready, prepared, is rendered 
by the Seventy weAAwv. Besides, its connexion with the verb puyeey 
in this verse ascertains the import of the word. We think of 
fleeing only when pursued. The flight itself naturally suggests to 
spectators that the enemy is at hand. In cases however wherein no 
more appears to be intended than the bare prediction of an event, or 
declaration of some purpose, we are to consider it as equivalent to an 
ordinary future, ch. xvii. 22. N. The words, the wrath to come, ap- 
pear to limit the sense to what is strictly called the future judgment. 


8. The proper fruit of reformation, xapnovs aktovs ts 
Metovowas. E. T. fruits meet for repentance. Vul. fructum 
dignum penitentie. A very great number of MSS. read zagaov 
aévov, amongst which are some of the oldest and most valued ; like- 
wise several ancient versions, as the Ara. the second Sy. Cop. Eth. 
and Sax. It appears too, that some of the earliest fathers read in the 
same manner. Of the moderns, Lu. Gro. Si. Ben. Mill, and Wet. 
have approved it. It is so read in the Com. and some other old edi- 
tions. Aapmovs «étovs is universally allowed to be the genuine read- 
ing in L. Some ignorant transcriber has probably thought proper to 
correct one Gospel by the other. Such freedoms have been too often 
used. 


10. Turned into fuel. Ch. vi.30. ?N. 


11. In water—in the Holy Spirit, ev tdati—ev dye mvevmete. 
E. T. with water—with the Holy Ghost. Vul. in aqua—in Spiritu 
Saucto. Thus also, the Sy. and other ancient versions. All the 
modern translations from the Gr. which I have seen, render the words 
as our common version does, except L. Cl. who says, dans Peau— 
dans le Saint Esprit. 1am sorry to observe that the Popish trans- 
lators from the Vul. have shown greater veneration for the style of 
that version than the generality of Protestant translators have shown 
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for that of the original. For in this the La. is not more explicit than 
the Gr. Yet so inconsistent are the interpreters last inentioned, that 
none of them have scrupled to render ev tw Jogdavy, in the sixth 
verse, in Jordan, though nothing can be plainer, than that if there 
be any incongruity in the expression in water, this an Jordan must 
be equally incongruous. But they have seen that the preposition zz 
could not be avoided there, without adopting a circumlocution, and 
saying, with the water of Jordan, which would have made their devi- 
ation from the text too glaring. The word 8amer€ev, both in sacred 
authors, and in classical, signifies, to dip, to plunge, to immerse, and 
was rendered by Tertullian, the oldest of the La. fathers, tingere, the 
term used for dying cloth, which was by immersion. It is always 
construed suitably to this meaning. Thus it is, ev tdate, ev TH 
Iopdavy. But I should not lay much stress on the preposition «7, 
which, answering to the Heb. 3, may denote with as well as in, did 
not the whole phraseology, in regard to this ceremony, concur in 
evincing the same thing. Accordingly the baptised are said eva- 
Gavery, to arise, emerge, or ascend, v. 16. az0 tov Vdatos, and Acts 
Vili. 39. ex Tov Waros, from or out of the water. Let it be observ- 
ed further, that the verbs gacvw and garvtegéw, used in scripture 
for sprinkling, are never construed in this manner. J will sprinkle 
you with clean water, says God, Ezek. xxxvi. 25. or as it runs in 
the E. 'T. literally from the Heb. I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, is in the Sept. Paiva 0’ vuas xadapov vdwe, and not as 
Baweiéw is always construed. Para tuas ev xadaow voatt. See 
also Exod. xxix. 21. Lev. vi. 27. xvi. 14. Had 6azziém been here 
employed in the sense of gave I sprinkle (which as far as I know, 
it never is, in any use, sacred or classical) the expression would doubt- 
less have been Eyw uev 6antréw ep vuas vOweE, or a0 TOV VOaTOS, 
agreeably to the examples referred to. When therefore the Gr. 
word Bazztéw is adopted, I may say, rather than translated into mo- 
dern lancuages, the mode of construction ought to be preserved so far 
as may conduce to suggest its original import. It is to be regretted 
that we have so much evidence that even good and learned men al- 
low their judgments to be warped by the sentiments and customs of 
the sect which they prefer. The true partizan, of whatever denomi- 
nation, always inclines to correct the diction of the spirit, by that of 
the of the party. 
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2 In the Holy Spirit and fire, ev nvevuatt dye xa vee. Hey. 
with holy wind and fire. This most uncommon, though not entire- 
ly new, version of that learned and ingenious, but sometimes fanciful, 
interpreter, is supported by the following arguments: Ist, The word 
avevuc, which signifies both spirit and wind, has not here the arti- 
cle by which the Holy Spirit is commonly distinguished. 2dly, 
The following verse, which should be regarded as an illustration of 
this, mentions the cleansing of the wheat, which is by ¢he wind sepa- 
rating the chaff, and the consuming of the chaff by the fire. 3dly, 
The three elements, water, air, and fire, were all considered by the 
Jews as purifiers, and, in respect of their purifying quality, were 
ranked in the order now named, water the lowest, and fire the high- 
est. The mention of the other two gives a presumption that the third 
was not omitted. The following answers are submitted to the rea- 
der: 1st. The article, though often, for distinction’s sake, prefixed to 
dytov mvyjvuc, is, when either the scope of the place, or the other 
terms employed, serve the purpose of distinguishing, frequently omit- 
ted. Now this purpose is more effectually served by the epithet 
dyvov, holy, than it could have been by the article. In ch.i. 18. 
and 20. the miraculous conception is twice said to be €% mrevatos 
éytov, without the article. Yet Hey. himself has rendered it, in both 
places, the Holy Spirit. Further, I suspect that no clear example 
can be produced of this adjective jomed to zrevue,, where the mean- 
ing of arevua is wind. At least I have never heard of any such. 
Qdly, The subsequent verse is certainly not to be uriderstood as an 
illustration of this, but as farther information concerning Jesus. This 
verse repesents the manner in which he will admit his disciples; the 
next, that in which he will judge them at the end of the world. 3dly, 
T can see no reason, on the Dr.’s hypothesis, why air or wind should 
alone of all the elements be dignified with the epithet holy. F’vre, in 
that view, would have a preferable title, being considered as the most 
perfect refiner of them all. Yet in no part of the N. T. is mention 
made of either holy water or holy fire. Now as it is acknowledged 
that z7evuza commonly signifies spirit, and when joined with a@yeov 
the Divine Spirit, the word, by all the laws of interpretation, consid- 
ering the peculiarity of the attribute with which it is accompanied, 
must be so understood here. It is however but doing justice to that 
respectable author to observe that he does not differ from others, in 
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regard to the principal view of the passage, the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit; only he thinks that the literal import of the word zveuua in 
this place is wind, and that the spirit is but suggested to us, by a 
figure. 


3 And fire, xa mvgt. These words are wanting in several MSS. 
but they are found in a greater number, as well as in the Sy. the Vul. 
and all the ancient versions. 


12. Hts winnowing shovel in his hand, 6v to mrvov ev Ty yeror 
avtov. E. T. Whose fan isin his hand. Vul. Cujus ventila- 
brum in manu sua. In the old Vul. or Itc. the word appears to 
have been pala properly a winnowing shovel, of which mention is 
made Isa. xxx. 24. This implement of husbandry is very ancient, 
simple, and properly manual. The fan (or van, as it is sometimes 
called,) is more complex, and being contrived for raising an artificial 
wind, by the help of sails, can hardly be considered as proper for be- 
ing carried about in the hand. 


15. Thus ought we to ratify every institution, obtw moemov 
COTLY Huy MAnowoae Nadav Sexacoovvyv. E.T. Thus it becom- 
eth us to fulfil all righteousness. In the opinion of Chrysostom, 
and other expositors, dvxaio6uvy signifies in this place divine pre- 
cept. It is the word by which 25w2 mishpat, in Heb. often denoting 
an institution or ordinance of religion, is sometimes rendered by the 
Seventy. Ihave chosen here to translate the verb 2A79m6ae rather 
ratify than fulfil, because the conformity of Jesus, in this instance, 
was not the personal obedience of one who was comprehended in the 
precept, and needed with others the benefit of purification, but it was 
the sanction of his example given to John’s baptism as a divine ordi- 
nance. 


16. No sooner arose out of the water than heaven was opened 
to him, ave6h evdus ano Tov BOATS, nat ov AVEWYINCAY AUT OL 
ovecvor. E.'T. Went up straightway out of the water, and lo 
the heavens were opened unto him. That the adverb evdvs, though 
joined with the first verb, does properly belong to the second, was 
justly remarked by Grotius. Of this idiom, Mr. i. 29. and xi. 2, are 
also examples. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


i. By the devil, io tov dtabodov. Diss. VI. P. I. § i—6. 


3. A son of God, tios tov Oeov. E. T. The Son of God. It 
does not appear to be without design that the article is omitted both 
in this verse and in the sixth. ‘The words ought therefore to be ren- 
dered indefinitely a son, not emphatically the son. In the parallel 
passage in L. iv. 3. there is the same omission. And though in the 
Oth verse of that chapter we find the article in the present common 
Gr. it is wanting in so many ancient MSS. and approved editions, 
that it is justly rejected by critics. Whether we are to impute Sa- 
tan’s expressing himself thus to his ignorance, as not knowing the 
dignity of the personage whom he accosted, or to his malignity, as 
being averse to suppose more than an equality with other good men 
(for he does not acknowledge even so much); certain it is, that the 
passage he quotes from the Psalms, admits a general application to 
all pious persons. The omission of the definite article in this place 
is the more remarkable, as in the preceding chapter in both Gospels, 
the appropriation of the term tos by means of the article, in the 
voice from heaven, is very strongly marked, 6 wos “ov 6 ayanntos. 
See N. on ch. xiv. 33. xxvii. 54. 

* Loaves, cota. E. T. Bread. Aptos, used indefinitely, is 
rightly translated bread ; but when joined with éc¢, or any other 
word limiting the signification in the singular number, ought to be 
rendered loaf; in the plural it ought almost always to be rendered 
loaves. Even if either were proper, eaves would be preferable in 
this place, as being more picturesque. Our translators have here 
followed the Sy. interpreter, who scems to have read aotos. 


4. Dy every thing which God is pleased to appoint, ext navtt 
ORUATL ExTOQELOMEVW Ola Otouatos Geov. E.T. By every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. ‘The whoie sentence is 
given as a quotation. I¢ is written. ‘The place quoted is Deut. viii. 
3. where Moses, speaking to the Israelites, says, He humbled thee, 
and suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; that he might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, doth man live. It 
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is evident that the Jewish lawgiver is speaking here of the food of the 
body, or sustenance of the animal life; as it was this purpose solely - 
which the manna served, and which could not, in our idiom, be de- 
nominated a word. The reader may observe that the term aword in 
the passage of the O. T. quoted is, in our Bible, printed in Italics, to 
denote that there is no corresponding term in the original. It might 
therefore have been literally rendered from the Heb. every thing. In 
the Sep. from which the quotation in the Gospel is copied, the ellipsis 
is supplied by gjuca. But let it be observed, that in scripture both 
the Heb. 434 dabar, and the Gr. ojuc, and sometimes Aovos, mean 
indiflerently word or thing. Take the following examples out of a 
much greater number. L. i. 37. Ovz advvatnoe maga tw Cew 
av onuc. Nothing is impossible with God.—ii.15. Let us now 
go to Bethlehem, and see this thing, to pnuc tovro, which is come 
topass. The phrase to exmogevouevor (or eked Dov) ex Tov OtTOURrOS, 
ss oftener than once to be met with, in the version of the Seventy, 
fora declared purpose, resolution, or appointment. See Num. 
Xxx. 24. 1 Sam. i. 23. But nothing can be more express to our 
purpose than Jer. xliv. 17. Jlowncousv mavea Royov 6g EtEderos- 
Tal &% Tov Gtouatos Huwrv. EK. T. We will do whatsoever thing 
goeth forth out of our own mouth, maveca Royov, in Heb. 1290 > 
col hadubar, every word, that is, we will do whatsoever we have pur- 
posed. The version I have given is, therefore, entirely agreeable both 
to the sense of the passage quoted, and to the idiom of holy writ. 1 
may add, that it is much better adapted to the context than the allego- 
rical explanation which some give of the words, as relating purely to 
the spiritual life. The historian tells us that Jesus had fasted forty 
days, that he was hungry, and in a desert, where food was not to be 
had. ‘The tempter, taking his opportunity, interposes, “If thou be 
the Messiah, convert these stones into loaves.” The question was 
simply, What, in this exigence, was to be done for sustaining life ? 
Our Saviour answers very pertinently, bya quotation from the O. T. 
purporting, that when the sons of Israel were in the like perilous situa- 
tion in a desert, without the ordinary means of subsistence, God sup- 
plied them with food, by which their lives were preserved, (for it is 
not pretended that the manna served as spiritual nourishment), to 
teach us that -no strait, however pressing, ouglit to shake our confi- 
dence in him. Beau. andthe anonymous Eng. translator in 1729, 
exhibit the same sense in their versions. 
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6. Lest, unnove. E. T. Lest at any time. From an excessive 
solicitude, not to say less than the original, words have been ex- 
plained from etymology, rather ‘than from use ;_ in consequence of 
which practice, some versions are encumbered with expletives, 
which enfeeble, instead of strengthening, the expression. Of this 
kind is the phrase at any time, which, in this passage adds nothing 
to the sense. The compound u7z0ze, in the use of the sacred pen- 
men, rarely signifies more than the simple 47, lest. It is used by the 
Seventy in translating a Heb. term that imports no more. In the 
Psalm referred to, it is rendered simply dest. And to go no farther 
than this Gospel, our translators have not hesitated to render it so in 
in the following passages, vii. 6. xiii. 29. xv. 32. xxv. 9. Xxvil. 64. 
Why they have not done so in this and most other places, I can dis- 
cover no good reason. 

7. Jesus again answered, It is written, epn avetw 6 Indovs mosey 
yeyountat. E. T. Jesus said unto him, it is written again. The 
words in the original are susceptible of either interpretation, the dif- 
ference depending entirely on the pointing. I place the comma af- 
ter zaduv, they after Ij6ovs. This was the second answer which 
Jesus made, on this occasion, to the devil. It is not easy to say in 
what sense the words quoted can be said to have been written again. 
The punctuation is not of divine authority, any more than the divi- 
sion into chapters and verses. 

<2 Thou shalt not put the Lord thy God to the proof, ovz exne- 
oaders Kuguov tov Geovoor. E. T. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. What we commonly mean by the word tempting, does 
not suit the sense of the Gr. word exzecgaéw in this passage. The 
Eng. word means properly either ¢o solicit to evil, or to provoke ; 
whereas the import of the Gr. verb in this and several other places 
is to assay, to try, to put to the proof. It is thus the word is used, 
Gen. xxii. 1. where God is said to have tempted Abraham, command- 
ing him to offer up his son Isaac for a burnt offering. God did not 
solicit the patriarch to evil, for, in this sense, as the Apostle James 
tells us, i. 13. he neither can be tempted, nor tempteth any man. 
But God tried Abraham, as the word ought manifestly to have been 
rendered, putting his faith and obedience to the proof. His ready 
compliance, so far from being evil, was an evidence of the sublimest 
virtue. It was in desiring to have a proof of God’s care of them, and 
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presence with them that the children of Israel are said to have tempt- 
ed the Lord at Massa, saying, Is the Lord among us or not? 
Ex. xvii.7. And on the present occasion, it was God’s love to him, 
and faithfulness in the performance of his promise, that the devil de- 
sired our Lord, by throwing himself headlong from a precipice, to 
make trial of. As, however, it has been objected that this last 
phrase, which I at first adopted, is somewhat ambiguous, I have 
changed it for one which cannot be mistaken. 


15. On the Jordan, négav cov Iopdavov. E. T. Beyond Jor- 
dan. The Heb. word 12” megheber, rendered by the Seventy ze9- 
av, signifies indifferently on this side, or on the other side. In Num. 
xxxil. 19. the word is used in both meanings in the same sentence. 
Unless therefore some other word or phrase is added, as zat? arvat- 
ohas, or xaTa Oahacoay, to ascertain the sense, it ought to be ren- 
dered as in the text, or asin verse 25th. Zebulon and Naphtali 


4 


were on the same side of the Jordan with Jerusalem and Judea, , 


where Isaiah exercised his prophetical office. 

2 Near the sea, édov Oaradons. FE. T. By the way of the sea. 
This expression is rather indefinite and obscure. There is an ellip- 
sis in the original, but I have given the sense. What is here called 
sea, is properly, not a sea, but a lake. It was customary with the 
Hebrews to denominate a large extent of water, thongh fresh water, 
and encompassed with land, by the name sea. Both Mt. and Mr. 
denominate this the sea of Galilee ; J. calls it the sea of Tiberias ; 
L. more properly, the lake of Gennesareth. It was on this lake 
that Capernaum, and some other towns of notc, were situated. Here 
also Peter and Andrew, James and John, before they were called to 
the apostleship, exercised the occupation of fishers. ‘he sea of 
Galilee, and the sea of Tiberias, are become, in scripture-style, so 
much like proper names, that it might look affected to change them, 
for the lake of Galilee, and the lake of Tiberias. Besides, where 
it can conveniently be done, these small differences in phraseology, 
which diversify the styles of the Evangelists, in the original, ought to 
be preserved in the translation. 


16. <A regionof the shades of death, ywou nat Cxie Bavatov. 
In the Sep. in the passage referred to, the words are ywoa Gxias 
Garvercou; literally from the Heb. of the prophet, m9 5 pos arets tsal- 
moth. Tsal-moth, it was observed, Diss. VI. P. TI. § 2. and sheol, 
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are nearly synonymous, and answer to dds in the N. T. which 
signifies the invisible word, or the state of the dead. The expression 
is here evidently metaphorical, and represents the ignorance or spi- 
ritual darkness in which the people of that region, who were inter- 
mixed with the heathen, lived, before they received the light of the 
Gospel. 


17. Began to proclaim, notato xnoevocev, Mr. v. 17. N. 


18. A drag, avgi6inoreov. E.T. Anet. ‘The word is not 
the same here that is in the verse 20th ; there it is dcxzvov, which ] 
take to be the name of the genus, and properly rendered net. The 
name here is that of a species answering to what we call a drag. 
The same historian, xiii. 47. uses the word 6aynv7, which in the 
common translation is also rendered net. It is not very material, 
but neither ought it to be altogether overlooked, to make, when pos- 
sible in a consistency with propriety, the phraseology of the version 
both as various, and as special, as that of the original. Diss. XII. 
P. 1. § 9—138. 


21. In the bark, ev tw mioww. E.T. Inaship. L.v. 2. N. 
* Mending, xataetigovtas. Mr. i. 19. N. 


CHAPTER V. 


3. Happy, waxaguc. E. T. Blessed. 1 agree with those trans- 
lators who choose generally to render uaxageos happy, evdoyntos 
and evaoynueros blessed. ‘The common“ version rarely makes a 
distinction. 

* Happy the poor, uaxagroe de antwyo. E.'T. Blessed are the 
poor. Is has more energy in these aphoristical sentences, after the 
example of the original, and all the ancient versions, to omit the sub- 
stantive verb. The idiom of our language admits this freedom as 
easily as the Itn. and more so than the Fr. None of the La. ver- 
sions express the verb. Dio.’s Itn. does not ; nor do the Fr. ver- 
sions of P. R. L. Cl. and Sa.—Si. expresses it in the first beatitude, 
‘but not in the following ones. Another reason which induced me 
to adopt this manner is to render these aphorisms, in regard to hap- 
piness, as similar in form as they are in the original, to the aphorisms 
in regard to wretchedness, which are, L. vi. contrasted with them, 
wo to you that are rich-—for I shall show, in the note on that pas- 
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sage, that the verb to be supplied is the indicative mood equally in 
both. a 

3 Happy the poor who repine not, maxcgloe Ot RTWYol TO) 1'Ev- 
watt. E. T. Blessed are the poor in spirit. I have assigned my 
reason, Diss. XI. P. I. § 18. for thinkiog that it is as much the bu- 
siness of a translator to translate phrases as to translate words. An 
idiomatic phrase stands precisely on the same footing with a com- 
pound word. ‘The meaning is commonly learnt from the usual ap- 
plication of the whole word, or of the whole phrase, and not by the 
detached meanings of the several parts, which, in another language, 
conjoined, in the same manner, may convey either no meaning at 
all, or a meaning very different from the author’s. Such, in a par- 
ticular manner, is the meaning which the phrase poor in spirit, nat- 
urally conveys to English ears. Poor-spirited, which to appear- 
ance is coincident with it, is always employed in a bad sense, and 
denotes mean, dastardly, servile. Poorness of spirit is the same ill 
quality in the abstract. The phrase, therefore, in our language, if it 
can be said to suggest any sense, suggests one different from the 
sense in the text. In support of the interepretation here given, let 
the following things be attended to: First, That it is literally the 
poor that is meant, may be fairly concluded from the parallel place, 
L. vi. 20. where the like declaration is pronounced of the poor 
simply, without any limitation, as in this passage. And this is of 
considerable weight, whether we consider the discourse recorded by 
L. as the same, or different, since their coincidence in many things, 
and similarity in others, are confessed on all sides. Now what puts 
it beyond a doubt, that it is the poor in the proper sense that is 
nieant there, is the characters contrasted to those pronounced happy. 
These begin v. 24. Woe unto you that are rich. It is also not 
without its weight, that our Lord begins with ¢he poor on both occa- 
sions; but especially that the same beatitude is ascribed to both: 
Theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 1 might urge further that, if the 
poor be not meant here, there is none of these maxims that relates to 
them. Now this omission is very improbable, in ushering in the 
laws ofa dispensation which was entitled, many ages before, glad 
tidings to the poor ; to announce which was one great end of the 
Messiah’s mission. And the fulfilment of this prophecy in him, is 
what our Lord fails not to observe on more occasions than one. I 
I cannot therefore agree with Wh. and others, in thinking that 
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atayor to mrevucte means humble. The quotations produced by 
that critic, in support of his opinion, are more foreign to his purpose 
than any thing I have yet discovered in his learned Commentaries. 
¢¢ The usual expression,” says he, * by which the Scriptures [mean- 
ing the O. T.] and the Jewish writers represent the humble man ts, 
that he is shephal ruach, i. e., poor, low, or contrite in his spirit.” 
And of this he brings some examples. It is true, the meaning of 
shephal is humble, and of ruach is spirit. But because, in Scrip- 
ture, men humble of spirit means humble men, must therefore 
the poor in spirit also mean humble men? To make the in- 
conclusiveness of this reasoning pass unobserved, he has inserted the 
word poor, amongst others, in lis explanation of the word shephal. 
But that it ever means poor, I have not found so much as a single 
example. It is never translated by the Seventy ztwyos ; but either 
tarevos, or by some word of like import. As to the phrase shep- 
hal ruach, it occurs but thrice in Scripture. In one place it is ren- 
dered mweavOvuos, in another tazerr0pemr, and in the third oAcyow- 
vyos. Should any object, that to exclude the humble from a place 
here, will seem-as unsuitable to the temper of our religion, as to ex- 
clude the poor ; I answer, that I understand the humble to be com- 
prehended under the third beatitude: Fappy the meck. Not that 
Tlook upon the two words as strictly synonymous, but as express- 
ing the same disposition under different aspects ; humility, in the 
contemplation of self as in the divine presence ; meekness, as regard- 
ing the conduct towards other men, ‘This temper is accordingly op- 
posed to pride as well as to anger. The words seem to have been 
often used indiscriminately. 7Zumble in the Heb. is once and again 
by the Seventy rendered meek, and conversely; and they are some- 
times so quoted in the N. T. Nay, the very phrase for lowly in spi- 
rit, above criticised, shephal ruach, is at onetime rendered 7oeav- 
Ovuos, meek-spirited, at another, tazervopewrv, humble. But should 
it be asked, what then does zo z1evuarti add to the sense of 6: 
mta@yo ; think the phrase to which Wh. recurs will furnish us 
with an answer. Shephalis properly tazeiros, humilis; the addi- 
tion of ruach is equivalent to tw zvevuatt. Such an addition 
therefore as is made to the sense of tazrecvos in the one phrase by 
Tt Uvevucati, such also is made tothe sense of ztwyos in the 
other by the same words superadded. It maybe thought that no ad- 
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dition is made to the first, the simple term rozecvos expressing a 
quality of the mind; but this is a mistake arising from the applica- | 
tion of the Eng. word humble, which does not entirely coincide 
with the aforesaid terms in the ancient tongues. In all these the word. 
properly refers to meanness of condition. In the few instances 
wherein zawecros signifies humble, and tawervedes humility, there 
may be justly said to be an ellipsis, of <7 xagdta or Tw wvevate. 
The proper word for humble is tamecvopowy, for humility tamecvo- 
goosuvy. As therefore tawéirvopewy, tawéervos ty xagdea, and 
Tameir0s THO wvevuate (for this expression also occurs in the Sep. 
Pas. xxxiv. 18.), denote one whose mind is suited to the lowness of 
his station, so wT@yos TW wxVEVUATL denotes one whose mind is suit- 
ed to the poorness of his circumstances. As the former imports un- 
ambitious, unaspiring after worldly honours or the applause of men ; 
the latter imports unrepining, not covetous of earthly treasure, easily 
satisfied, content with little. This and humility are indeed kindred 
virtues, but not the same. 

Wet. is singular in thinking that the words ought to be construed 
thus: uazagio TH wrvevwati—oe wtwyo. He understands rvevuc 
to mean the spirit of God, and renders itinto La. Beati spiritui 
pauperes ; as if we should say, Happy in the Spirit’s account are 
the poor. He urges that xrwyo. tw wxvevucte is unexampled. 
But is it more so than uaxagioe TH wvevuate 2? Or do we find any 
thing in Scripture analagous to this phrase in the manner he has ex- 
plained it? Ihave shown that there is at least one phrase, tTawécv0¢ 
ZO rvevuatt, perfectly similar to the other, which may well serve 
to explain it, and remove his other objection, that it ought to mean 
a bad quality. Besides, I would ask, whether we are to understand 
in verse 8th, z7 xagdeo as likewise construed with uaxagioe ? for 
nothing can be more similar than the expressions uaxaguot oc MTW- 
yor TH FvEvuate and MaxaQLole OL xaVAQOL TH HAOOLE. 


5. They shall inherit, cvto xAngovopnoorer. Vul. Ipsi posside- 
bunt. The La. word possidebunt sufficiently corresponds to the 
Gr. xA7povourncove: : which generally denotes possessing by any 
title, by lot, succession, purchase, conquest, or gift; I therefore 
think that Cas. judged better in following the Vul. than Be. who 
expresses the sentiment by a circumlocution which appears too pos- 
itively to exclude possession of every other kind. Ipsi terram 
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hereditario jure obtinebunt. But as the speciality which the word 
sometimes conveys may be more. simply expressed in Eng. I have 
with the common version preferred inherit to possess. It happily 
accords to the style of the N. T. in regard both to the present priv- 
ileges and to the future prospects of God’s people. They are here 
denominated sons of God; and if sons, as the Apostle argues, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and co-hetrs with Christ. The future 
recompense is called a birth-right, an inheritance. Diss. NIL. P. 
bas ip 

* The land, tnv yrv. FE. T. The earth. That the word is sus- 
ceptible of either sense cannot be doubted. The question is, 
which is the genuine sense in this passage ? Let it be observed, 
that it had, long before then, become customary, amongst the most 
enlightened of the Jewish nation, to adopt the phraseology which 
the sacred writers had employed, in reference to ceremonial observ- 
ances and temporal promises, and to affix to the words a more sub- 
lime meaning, as referring to moral qualities, and to eternal benefits. 
This might be illustrated, if necessary, from many passages of the 
N. T. as well as from the oldest Jewish writers. ‘The expression un- 
der examination is an instance, being a quotation from Ps. xxxvii. 11. 
Now, in order to determine the sense of the word here, its meaning 
there should first be ascertained. Every person conversant in the 
Heb. knows that the word there used (and the same may be said of 
the Gr. and La. words by which it is rendered) sometinies means the 
earth, sometimes a particular and or country. Commonly the con- 
text, or some epithet, or the words in construction, remove the ambi- 
guity. That, in the passage referred to, it signifies the land, name- 
ly Canaan, promised to the Patriarehs, is hardly called in question. 
As for the earth, it was given, says the Psalmist, to the children of 
men ; even the idolatrous and profane were not excluded. Whereas 
this peculiar, this much favoured land, God reserved for the patrimo- 
ny of Isracl, whom he honoured with the title of his son, his first- 
born. -'To this, the ancient promises given to the Israelites had all a 
manifest reference. It is true, onr translators have rendered the 
word, in the passage of the Psalms alluded to, the earth, merely, I 
imagine, that it might be conformable to what they understood to be 
the sense of the expression, in this place. A strong proof of this is 
that they have observed no uniformity, in their manner of translating 
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it, in this very Psalm. The word occurs six times.’ Thrice they 
translate it, the land, and thrice the earth. Yet there is not the 
shadow of a reason for this variation ; for no two things can be more 
similar than the expressions so differently rendered. Thus, v. 11. 
The meek shall inherit the earth ; v.29. The righteous shall in- 
herit the land. Indeed nothing can be plaimer to one who reads this 
sacred ode with attention, than that it ought to be rendered land, 
throughout the whole. Peace, security, and plenty in the land 
which the Lord their God had given them, are the purport of all the 
promises it contains. ‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘ adinit this were the 
‘ meaning of the Psalmist, are we to imagine that the evangelical pro- 
‘mise given by our Lord, is to be confined, in the same manner, to the 
‘ possession of the earthly Canaan 7’? By no means. Nevertheless 
our Lord’s promise, as he manifestly intended, ought to be expressed, 
inthe same terms. ‘The new covenant which God hath made with 
us, by Jesus Christ, is founded on better promises than that which he 
made with the Israelites, by Moses. But then, the promises, as well 
as the other parts of the Mosaic covenant, are the figures or shadows, 
as the writer to the Hebrews well observes (ch. x. 1.), of the corres- 
ponding parts of the Christian covenant. Even the holy men under 
that dispensation were taught, by the Spirit, to use the same language, 
in regard to blessings infinitely superior to those to which the terms 
had been originally appropriated. | David warns the people, in his 
time, of the danger of provoking God, to swear concerning them, as 
he had sworn concerning their fathers in the desert, that they should 
not enter into his rest. Yet the people were at that very time in pos- 
session of Canaan, the promised rest, and consequently could not be 
affected b'y the threat, in the ordinary acceptation of the words. 
Hence the aforecited author justly concludes (ch. iv. 9.), that the in- 
spired penman nist have had in his view another rest, which still re- 
mains for the people of God, and from which men’s disobedience may 
still prove the cause of their exclusion. Moses had his dand of pro- 
mise, with the prospect of which he roused the Israelites. Jesus 
Christ also has his, with the hope of which he encourages and stimu- 
lates his disciples. ‘That it isthe heavenly happiness that is meant, 
appears to me certain (for all the promises here relate to things 
spiritual and eternal,) but still conveyed under those typical expres- 
sions to which his hearers had been habituated. The Rh. in Eng. 
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and L. Cl. in Fr. are the only translators into modern languages with 
whose versions Iam acquainted, who have expressed this properly. 
L. Cl. says, ils posséderont le pays. At the same time his note on 
the place shows that he misunderstood the sense. He supposed this 
declaration to relate solely to those Jews converted to Christianity, 
who, after the destruction of Jerusalem, and the subversion of the 
Jewish polity, by the Romans, were allowed to live peaceably in the 
country, because they had taken no part in the war. ‘These senten- 
ces with which our Lord’s doctrine is introduced, are to be regarded 
not as particular predictions, but as universal axioms. All those who 
fall within the description, the poor, the meek, the merciful, in any 
age or country, are entitled to the promise. It is impossible that 
they should have been understood otherwise, at the time, by any 
hearer. The general tenor of the expressions used, unlimited by any 
circumstance of time or place, especially when compared with the 
scope and tendency of the whole discourse, shows manifestly that 
they are to be held as the fundamental principles of the new dispen- 
sation, to be introduced by the Messiah. Besides, all the other prom- 
ises are confessedly such as suit the nature of the kingdom, which is 
declared by its founder and sovereign to be not of this world. How 
unreasonable is it then to think that this must be understood as an ex- 
ception ? Indeed some who render e747 yyv the earth, acknowledge 
that heaven is meant. But how vague and arbitrary must this way 
of expounding appear, when we consider that heaven is in this very 
discourse contrasted to earth, and distinguished from it ? That our 
Lord’s style is often figurative is not to be denied. But the figures 
are not taken at random, nor to be interpreted by every body’s fancy. 
They are adopted according to certain rules easily discoverable from 
an acquaintance with holy writ, and the Jewish laws and ceremonies. 
And of those rules, no one is more common than that which assigns 
a spiritual and sublime meaning, to expressions in the law, which re- 
late merely to external rites, and temporal benefits. (See the N. on 
v. 8.) I shall only add, that all these promises are in effect the same, 
but presented under such different aspects as suit the different charac- 
ters recommended. Thus a kingdom is promised to the poor, conso- 
lation to the mourners, an inheritance to the meef:, who are liable 
here to be dispossessed of every thing, by the aspiring and the vio- 

lent ; and so of the rest. 
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4,5. In the Vul. and the Cam. these verses are transposed. The 
Vul. is the only version, and the Cam. the only MS. where this ar- 


rangement is found. 


6. Who hunger and thirst for rightcousness, ‘ot weuvoovees x06 
dimwrvres THY Otzatoovrvny. Inthe ordinary interpretation to hun- 
ger and thirst denotes to have an ardent desire. Maldonate was of 
opinion that the words ought rather to be rendered who hunger and 
- thirst because of rightcousness ; that is, whose righteousness or 
integrity has occasioned their being reduced to such a state of indi- 
gence. [lis reasons for this exposition are as follows: 1st, That 
they who are in the literal sense hungry and thirsty are here meant, 
there is reasun to presume from the parallel passage in L. where the 
words are, Ye who hunger now, without the addition of righteous- 
ness, or any word corresponding to it. 2dly, Though ¢hzrst is by 
the sacred authors often used metaphorically for the desire of spirit- 
ual good things, there is not any clear example that hunger is ever 
so applied. 3dly, Each of these declarations, commonly called 
beatitudes, regards a particular virtue, and nota virtuous character 
in general. I acknowledge that the first is the only one of these 
reasons which appears to me to have any weight. As to the sec- 
ond,a single instance of a metaphorical application, when plain 
from the context, is sufficient evidence. Besides, though hunger 
simply is not used by metaphor for the desire of spiritual things, the 
spiritual things themselves are represented by bread and by meat, as 
well as by drink (Is. lv. 1, 2. J. vi. 27.) 5 and our participation in 
them is represented by eatzng as well as by drinking (J. vi. 50. 1 
Cor. v. 2.) Hunger here therefore, coupled with thirst, may be 
accounted sufficiently explicit for expressing strong desire of spirit- 
ual things, in like manner as eating coupled with drinking denotes 
an ample participation in them. In tropes so closely related, the 
sense of one ascertains the sense of the other. As to the third rea- 
son, though righteousness is used to denote the whole of practical re- 
ligion, to hunger and thirst for righteousness may, not improper- 
ly, be.said to express one- particular quality only, to wit, a zeal for 
higher attainments in virtue and piety. ‘The declaration in v. 10th, 
may, in one view, be considered as equally general with this, and in 
another. as regarding solely the virtue of perserverance or con- 
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stancy. But what principally weighs with me is, first, the con- 
sideration that the common interpretation appears to have been 
the universal interpretation of the earliest ages. This isa strong 
presumption that it is the most natural, and best suited to the con- 
struction. 2dly, ‘The omission of the preposition dz@, on Maldo- 
nate’s hypothesis, is not at all suited to the style of these writers ; 
but that ova is sometimes used actively, and governs the accu- 
sative of that which is the object of our thirst, we are authorized by 
Phavorinus to assert : Gvvtaddetat, says that lexicographer, 
CLTLATLEN HOLL YEVLEN, CLTLATLEN MEV, WS TO, eOLWGE O€ 7) WYN 
tov, zat dewo tovg hoyovg. The former of these examples is 
quoted from Ps, Ixii. 2. answering to Ixiii. 1. in the English Bible, 
which follows the Masoretic Heb. My soul thirsteth for thee. 
The passage appears in the same form in ‘Trommius’ Concor- 
dance, on the verb dcwacw. Yet in the cominon editions of the 
Sep. the pronoun is Go not Ge. But that the accusative is some- 
times used as well as the dative and the genitive, is manifest from 
Wisd. xi. 14. ovy’ duce Sexarotg Stwnoavees. Besides, the 
sense which Maldonate gives, is included in v. 10. and this I think 
a strong objection to it. 


8. The clean in heart, 61 xabago tn xapdic. E.T. The 
pure in heart. admit that this is a just expression of the sense, 
and more iv the Eng. idiom than mine. My only reason for 
preferring a more literal version of the word xa@agos here is, be- 
cause I would, in all such instances, preserve the allusion to be 
found in the moral maxims of the N. T. to the ancient ritual, 
from which the metaphors of the sacred writers, and their other 
{ropes are frequently borrowed, and to which they owe much o 
their lustre and energy. ‘Thelaws in regard to the cleanness of 
the body, and even of the garments, if neglected by any person, 
excluded him from the temple. Ife was incapacitated for being 
so much as a spectator of the- solemn service at the altar. The 
Jews considered the empyreal heaven as the architype of the tem- 
ple of Jerusalem. In the latter, they enjoyed the symbols of God’s 
presence, who spoke to them by his ministers; whereas, in the 
former, the blessed inhabitants have an immediate sense of the di- 
vine presence, and God speaks to them face to face. Our Lord, 
preserving the analogy between the two dispensations, intimates 
that cleanness will be as necessary in order to procure admission 
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into the celestial temple, as into the terrestrial. But at the privilege 
Is inconceivably higher, the qualification is more important. The 
cleanness is not ceremonial, but moral ; not of the outward man, 
but of the inward. The same idea is suggested, Ps. xxiv. When 
such allusions appear in the original, they ought, if possible, to have 
a place in the version. 


9. Lhe peacemakers, du econvomoro. An. the pacific ; Hey. 
the peaceable. Weakly both. With us these words imply merely 
a negative quality, and are equivalent to not contentious, not quar- 
relsome, not litigious. More is comprised here. This word is 
not found in any other part of Scripture, but (which is nearly the 
same) the verb econvomoew of the same origin occurs, Col. i. 20. 
where the connection shows that it cannot signify to be gentle, to be 
peaceable, but actively to reconcile, to make peace. Etymology 
and classical use also concur in affixing the sense of reconciler, 
peacemaker, to evenvomoros. It is likewise so explained by 
Chrysostom. Indeed, if no more were meant by it than those 
pacifically disposed, nothing additional, would be given here, to 
what is implied in the first and third of these characters ; for 
as these exclude covetousness, ambition, anger, and pride, they 
remove all the sources of war, contention, and strife. Now, thongh 
all these characters given by our Lord are closely related, they are 
still distinct. : 

11. Prosecute, duwoiwor. E. T. Persecute. Some critics 
think, not improbably, that the word in this place relates to the 
prosecutions of the disciples (to whom Jesus here directly ad- 
dresses himself) on account of their religion, before human tri- 
bunals whereof he often warned them on other occasions. In this 
verse, he descends to particulars, distinguishing dea@zecv from 
overduleev, and etecy av Movnpov enua, which seem also to be 
used in reference to judicial proceedings. In the preceding verse, 
and in the following, there can be no doubt that the verb is used 
in the utmost latitude, and ought to be rendered persecute. See 
also ch. x. 23. xxiii. 34. 


15. Alamp, Avyv0v. E.T. A candle. The meaning of the 
word is damp. Candles were not used at that time in Judea for 
lighting their houses. 4vy1ee consequently means a lamp-stand, 
not a candlestick. 
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2 Under a corn measure, 610 tov wodiov. E.T. Under a bushel. 
But they had no such measure. And though it is true that any mea- 
sure of capacity will suit the observation, a translator ought not, 
even indirectly, to misrepresent the customs of the people. ‘The 
measure mentioned by the Evangelist, so far from answering to our 
bushel, was less than our peck. Bnt as nothing here depends on 
the capacity of the measure, it is better to adopt the general term, 
than to introduce uncouth names, without necessity. Diss. VII. P. 


1.§ 6. 


3 As to the article prefixed to wodtov and Avywear, Sc. says, “ Ob- 
“ serve how the article loses its emphasis, and is rendered a instead of 
“ the.’ JTadmit that the article may be in some cases redundant, 
but not that we have an example of its redundancy here. Is it not 
our constant way, when we name any utensil whereof there is but 
one of the kind in the house, to use the definite article? “ Bring 
‘me the balance, that I may weigh this.” “Take the bushel, and 
mete the grain.” And even when there are more than one, if one 
be superior in value to the rest, or in more frequent use, it is com- 
monly distinguished in the same manner. On the contrary, when 
there are more of a kind, and no one distinguished from the rest, we 
express ourselves indefinitely, as, “Give me @ spoon:” “Seta 
‘chair for Mr. Such-a one.’ Our Lord’s similitude is taken from 
the customs of families. He therefore uses the style which would 
be used in any house. ‘This explains sufficiently why he says @ 
lamp, as probably most houses had more than one, but the modius, 
there being but one, and the stand, as one might be in more frequent 
use than the rest, for the accommodation of the family. However, as 
the sense is sufficiently expressed either way, I have preferred the in- 
definite manner in my version, being better adapted to the more gen- 
eral terms I was obliged to adopt. See N. on ch. xxvii. 61. 


17. To subvert the law or the prophets, zatahv6ce tov vouov 
4 tous moopyntas. Ik. T. To destroy. Of the different senses 
which have been assigned to the verb xavadv6at, one is, when ap- 
plied to a law, to break or violate. Though this is the sense of the 
simple verb Av, v.19. it cannot be the sense of the compound 
here. Nobody could suppose that it needed a divine mission to 
qualify one to transgress the law, which so many, merely from the 
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depravity of their own minds, flagrantly did every day. Another 
sense whiich suits better the context, is authoritatively to repeal or 
abrogate. This appears proper as applied to the law, but harsh as 
applied to the prophets, though by the prophets are meant, by a 
common metonymy, the prophetical writings. But even these we 
never speak of abolishing or abrogating. To destroy is rather say- 
ing too much, and is more in the military style than in the legislative. 
If every copy and scrap of these writings were obliterated or’burnt, 
we could not say more than that they were destroyed. The con- 
text, in my opinion, shows that the import of the word here is not 
directly to rescind or repeal, but indirectly to supersede a standing 
rule by the substitution of another; which, though it does not, for- 
mally, annul the preceding, may be said, in effect to subvert it. 
_ This appears fully to express the sense, and is equally adapted to 
both terms, the law and the prophets. 


* But to ratify, cia minoodo. E.T. But to fulfil. The 
sense of the verb 2zAnoow is ascertained by zatairw. We have. 
seen that the meaning of this word cannot be to break, and there- | 
fore itis highly probable that the other means more than to obcy. 
The proper opposite of weakening and subverting a law is confirm- 
ing and ratifying it. See N.onch. iii. 15. Some of great name 
translate it here to complete, perfect, or fill up, and think it alludes 
to the precepts, as it were, superadded in this discourse. YT own 
there is a plausibility in this explanation ; some of our Lord’s pre- 
cepts being, to appearance, improvements on the law. Yet I can- 
not help thinking, that these divine sayings are to be regarded rath- 
er as explanatory of the law, in showing its extent and spirituality, 
than as additions to it, not binding on men before, but deriving 
their power to oblige, purely from their promulgation by Jesus 
Christ. Besides, l find no example of the sense to fill up in any 
passage that can be reckoned analagons to the present. For thie 
plirase fill up the measure of your fathers cannot surely be ac- 
counted of the number. The word measure there leaves no room 
to hesitate. It is otherwisehere. The interpretation, make fully 
known, given by Bensou (Essay concerning abolishing of the 
Ceremonial Law, ch. il. sect. 2), though not implausible, does not 
make so exact a contrast to the preceding word subvert, nor is it, in 
this application, so weil establisiied by use. 
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18. Verily I say unto you, auny heyoo vutv. As Mt. has re- 
tained the Heb. word amen, in such aflirmations, and is, in this, fol- 
lowed by the other Evangelists, though less frequently by L. than 
by the rest, it is not improper here, where the word first occurs, to in- 
quire into its import. Its proper signification is true, verus, as spok- 
en of things, observant of truth, verax, as spoken of persons, some- 
times éruth in the abstract. In the O. T. it is sometimes used ad- 
verbially, denoting a concurrence in any wish or prayer, and is ren- 
dered by the Seventy vévorto, so be it. In this application the word 
has been adopted into most European languages. In the N. T. itis 
frequently used in affirmation. Now as L. has been more sparing 
than the other E’vangelists, in the use of this Oriental term, it is worth 
while to observe, when he is relating the same passages of our Lord’s 
history with them, what word he has substituted for the amen, as this 
will show in what manuer he understood the Heb. adverb. The 
same prediction which in Mt. xvi. 8. is ushered in by the words euny 
| Ayo) Yucy is thus introduced, L. ix. 27. AEyan Bucy chy dos, which 
answers to éruly or verily with us. Another example of this inter- 
pretation we find, on comparing Mr. xii. 43. with L. xxi. 3. The 
only other example, in passages entirely parallel, is Mt. xxiii. 36, 
and L, xi. 51. where the euny of the former is, by the latter, render- 
ed by the affirmative adverb 1a. 1 have not observed any passage 
inthe O. T. wherein the word amen is used in affirming ; and there- 
fore I consider this idiom in the Gospel as more properly a Syriasm 
than a Hebraism. Indeed some derivatives from amen often occur 
in affirmation. Such as amenah, Gen. xx. 12. Jos. vii. 20. rendered 
in the Sep. «AjPws. Such also is amenaim, Which occurs oftener, and 
is rendered adndwe, ex’ adndeas, Ev cAnd Ect, or OvTwWs, exactly 
corresponding to the application made of eunyv in the Gospels. This 
is a strong evidence of the import of this word, in the N. 'T. as thie 
nature of the thing will admit. Nor does there appear the shadow of 
a reason for the opinion maintained by some critics that, when used 
thus, it is of the nature of an oath. It is true that to swear by the 
God of truth, elohe-amen, is mentioned (Is. Ixv. 16.) as an oath 3 and 
so doubtless would it be to swear by the God of knowledge, or by 
the God of power. But does any body conclude hence, that the 
words knowledge and power, wheresoever found, or howsoever ap- 
plied, include an oath? It has also been urged, that in the trial of 
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jealousy the wonian is said to be charged with an oath of cursing 
(Num. v. 22.), when all that was required of her was so say, amen, 
amen, to the imprecation pronounced upon her by the priest in case 
she was guilty of the crime suspected. ‘This was doubtless an im- 
precation and an oath, for amen, said in that manner, was equivalent 
to the repetition of the words spoken by the priest. Should the mag- 
istrate In an Eng. judicatory (where the oath administered to wit- 
uesses is still in the form of an imprecation) rehearse the words, con- 
cluding as usual, so help you God, and require of the witness only to 
say amen, it would be justly termed an oath, and an imprecation 
against himself, if he gave a false testimony. But does any man con- 
clude hence that amen implies either oath or imprecation, when he 
subjoins it to prayers for health and safety? This character does not 
result from any single word, but from the scope and structure of the 
whole sentence. 

Yet a critic of no less eminence than Father Si. after translating 
properly auny Agyw vucv, My. vii. 12. ge vous assure, subjoins in 
a note, autrement,je vous gure. With how little reason this note is 
added, let the judicious reader determine. Our Lord often recurs to 
this solemn form of asseveration in this discourse upon the Mount, 
where he expressly forbids his disciples the use of oaths in their inter- 
course with one another. How would it have sounded from him to 
address them in this manner, ‘ Swear not in any form 3 but let your 
‘ answer to what is asked be simply yes or no; for I swear to you, 
‘ that whatever exceedeth these proceedeth from evil ?? How would 
this suit the harmony which so eminently subsists between his pre- 
cepts and example? In fact, his solemn manner was calculated to 
impress the hearers with a sense, not so much of the reality, as of the 
importance, of what was affirmed; the aim was more to rouse atten- 


tion than enforce belief. 


2 One iota, wwta iv. E.T. One jot. I thought it better here, 
with most Im. and Fr. translators, to retain the Gr. word than to 
employ a term which, if it have a meaning, hardly differs in mean- 
ing from the word tittle immediately following. This could be the 
less objected against, as our translators have oftener than once intro- 
duced the name of two other Gr. letters, alpha and omega, in the 


\ pocalypse. 


3 Without attaining its end, iws av yerntat. L. ii. 2. N. 
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19. Violate, Av6y. -It is evident that the sense of the simple 
Avw is nat here the same with that of the compound zataAvw in v. 
17th. The verbs contrasted are’ different, xataiv@ to A700, 
2v00 to ove. With regard to laws, the opposite to subverting is 
ratifying, to violating is practising. This is a further evidence that 
more is meant in v. 17th by zAngow than barely obeying. And of 
the sense I have given it, we have here an actual example. For 
what tends more to ratify a law than additional sanctions, with 
which it was not formerly enforced ? 

2 Or, xae. E.T. And. This is one of the cases wherein the 
copulative has the force of a disjunctive. The conjunction does 
but save the repetition of a common clause, which belongs seve- 
rally to the words coupled. This remark will be better understood 
by resolving the sentence into the parts, whereof it is an abridged 
expression. Whoever shall violate these commandments, shall be 
in no esteem in the reign of heaven; and whoever shall teach 
others to violate them, shall bein no esteem, &c. Here the sense, 
with the aid of the ccpulative, is evidently the same with that ex- 
pressed disjunctively in the version. One reason, beside the scope 
of the passage, for understanding the conjunction in this manner is 
because the verbs Av67 and dudakn are separated in the original, each 
having its regimen. “Os éav ovv Av6y may TOY EVTOAWY—zxaL 
Otdakn 6vtw@ tors evOgwmovs. Consequently the zac is not to be 
understood disjunctively in the end of the verse, where the verbs are 
more intimately connected, 6g 0° av ot7jOn xat Ovdaen. 

3 Were it the least of these commandments, wiav tw e1'To- 
Awov tcovtwv edayiotorv. E.T. One of these least command- 
ments. But if the commandments here mentioned were Christ’s 
least commandments, what, it may be asked, were the greatest 2 
or, Why have we no examples of the greatest? That this phrase 
is not to be understood, our translators themselves have shown by 
their way of rendering ch. xxv. 40.45. The clause must therefore 
be explained as if arranged in this manner—ulav tov elayiotwr 
Tov evtodAwy Tovtwy, the three last words being the regimen of 
the adjective, and not in concord with it. 

* Shall be in no esteem in the reign of heaven—shall be 
highly esteemed, ehaytStos xAndrnoetac ev TH Babiana Tov 
ovpavav—ovtos meyas “Androetac. E.T. He shall be called 
the least in the kingdom of heaven—he shall be called great. 
To be called great and to be called little, for to be esteemed and to 
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be disesteemed is so obvious a metonymy of the effect for the cause, 
that it naturally suggests itself to every discerning reader. By 
rendering therefore PadcAeve Twv oveavey, agreeably to its mean- 
ing in most places, the reign of heaven, that is, the Gospel dis- 
pensation, there is not the smallest difficulty in the passage. But if 
this phrase be rendered the kingdom of heaven, as referring to 
the state of the blessed, and if he shail be called the least in that 
kingdom mean, as some explain it, he shall never be admitted 
into it, a most unnatural figure of speech is introduced, whereof I 


do not recollect to have seen an example in any author, sacred or 
profane. 


20. Excel, mipicoevdn, E.T. Exceed. The original word 
expresses a superiority either in quantity or in kind. The latter 
difference suits the context at least as well as the former. 


21. That it wus said to the ancients, ott epoe0n tots ag- 
yuas. E.T. That it was said by them of old time. Be. 
Dictum fuisse aveteribus. Be. was the first interpreter of the N. 
T.. who made the ancients those by whom, and not those to whom, 
the sentences here quoted were spoken. These other La. versions, 
the Vul. Ar. Er. Zu. Cas. Cal. and Pisc. are all against him. 
Arnong the Protestant translators into modern tongues, Be. whose 
work was much in vogue with the reformed, had his imitators. 
Dio. in Itn. rendered it che fu detto dagli antichi; the G. F. 
quil a été dit par les anciens. Soalsothe common Eng. But 
all the Eng. versions of an older date, even that executed at 
Geneva, say to them of old time. , Lu. in like manner, in his Ger. 
translation says, 31 Dew alten. Thavea Protestant translation 
in Jin. and Fr. published by Giovan Luigi Paschale in 1555, the 
year before the first edition of Be.’s (the place not mentioned,) 
which renders it in the same way with all preceding translators, 
without exception, a gli antichi, and aux anciens. All the late 
translators, F'r. and Eng. have returned to the uniform sense of an- 
tiquity, rendering it to, not by, the ancients. [For the meaning of 
a word or phrase, which frequently occurs in scripture, the first 
recourse ought to be to the sacred writers, especially the writer 
of the book where the passage occurs. Now the verb gew (and 
the same may be observed of its synonymas) in the passive voice, 
where the speaker or speakers are mentioned, has uniformly the 
speaker in the genitive case, preceded by the preposition io or 
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due. And in nobook does this occur oftener than in Mt. See ch.ii. 
15. 17. 23. 11,13. iv. 14. viii. 17. xii. 17. xi. 35. xxi. 4. xxiv. 15. 
Xxvil. 9. xxii. 31. In this last we have an example both of those 
to whom, and of him by whom, the thing was said, the former in 
the dative, the latter in the genitive with the preposition 670. 
When the persons spoken to are mentioned, they are invariably in 
the dative. Rom. ix. 12. 26. Gal. iii, 16. Apoc. vi. 11. ix. 4. 
With such a number of examples on one side (yet these are not all), 
and not one from Scripture on the opposite, T should think it very 
assuming in a translator, without the least necessity, to reject the 
exposition given by all who had preceded him. It has been plead- 
ed that something like an example has been found in the construc- 
tion of one or two other verbs, neither synonymous nor related in 
meaning. Thus w00s TO Geadnyvar aveots ch. vi. 1. means to b 

Seen by them. Oecouae in Gr. answers to videor inLa. And 
the argument would be equally strong in regard to La. to say, be- 
cause viswm est illis signifies it appeared to them, that is, it was 
seen by them; dictum est illis must also signify 7 was said by 
them. The authority of Herodotus (who wrote ina style some- 
what resembling, but in a dialect exceedingly unlike, that of the N. 
T.), in regard to a word in frequent use in Scripture, appears to 
me of no conceivable weight in the question. Nor can any thing 
account for such a palpable violence done the sacred text, by a 
man’s of Be.’s knowledge, but that he had too much of the poiemic 
spirit (the ‘epidemical disease of his time) to be in all respects a 
faithful translator. Diss. X. P. V. Ne 


21. 22. Shall be obnoxious to, evoyos cote. E. T. shail be 
in danger of. Tobe in danger of evil of any kind, is one thing, 
to be obnoxious to it, is another. The most innocent person may 
be in danger of death, it is the guilty only who are obnoxious to it. 
The interpretation here given is the only one which suits both the 
import of the Gr. word, and the scope of the passage, 


22. Unyustly, erxn. This word is wanting in two MSS. one 
of them the Vat. of great antiquity. There is no word answer- 
ing to it in the Vul. nor in the Eth. Sax. and Ara. versions, at 
least in the copies of the Ara. transcribed in the Polyglots, which 
Si. observes to have been corrected on the Vul. and which are 
consequently of no authority-as evidences. Jerom rejected it, 
imagining it tobe an interpolation of some transcriber desirous 
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to soften the rigour of the sentiment, and, in this opinion, was fol- 
lowed by Augustine. On the other hand, it is in all the other 
Gr. MSS. now extant. A corresponding word wasin thé Itc. 
or La. Vul. before Jerom. The same can be said of these an- 
cient versions, the Sy. Go. Cop. Per. and the unsuspected édition 
ofthe Ara published by Erpenius. Chrysostom read as we do, 
and comments on the word ex7. The earliest Fathers, both Gr. 
and La.read it. This consent of the most ancient écclesiastic 
writers, the two oldest versions, the Itc. and the Sy. the alinost 
universal testimony of the present Gr. MSS. taken together, give 
gronnd to suspect that the exclusion of that adverb résts ultimate- 
ly on the authority of Jerom, who must have thought this liai- 
tation not of a piece with the strain of the discourse. I was of 
the same opinion, for some time, and strongly inclinable to reject 
it; but, on maturer reflection, judged this too vague a principle to 
warrant any alteration which common sense, and the scope of 
the place, did nut render necessary. Mr. Wes. rejects this ad- 
verb, because, in his opinion, it brings our Lord’s instructions on 
this head, down to the Pharisaic model ; for the Scribes and Pha- 
risees, he says, would have condemned causeless anger as well as 
Jesus Christ. No doubt they would. They would have also con- 
demned the indulgence of libidinous thoughts and looks. [See 
Lightfoot, Horze Hebraic, c. on v. 28.] But the difference con- 
sisted in this, the generality of the Scribes, at that time, consid- 
ered such angry words, and impure looks, and thoughts, as being 
of little or no account, in themselves, and to be avoided solely, from 
motives of prudence. They might ensnare men into the perpe- 
tration of atrocious actions, the only evils which, by their doc- 
trines, were transgressions of the law, and consequently, could ex- 
pose them to the judgment of God. The great error which our 
Lord, in this chapter, so severely reprehends, is their disposition to 
consider the divine law, as extending merely to the criminal and 
overt acts expressly mentioned in it. From these acts, according 
to them, if a man abstained, he was, in the eye of the law, per- 
fectly innocent, and nowise exposed to divine judgment. We are 
not, however, to suppose that this manner of treating the law of 
God was universal among them, though doubtless then very prev- 
alent. The writings of Philo in that age, and some of their Rab- 
bies since, sufficiently show that the Jews have always had some 
moralists among them, who, as well as some Christian casuists, 
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could refine on the precepts of their ‘religion, by stretching them 
‘even to excess. 

* To the council, to Gvredorw. It might have been rendered 
to the sanhedrim, Guvedguov being the ordinary name given to that 
gupreme judicatory. I accordingly call it so in those places of the 
history, where it is evident that no other could be meant. But as 
the term is general, and may be used of any senate or council, though 
very differently constituted from the Jewish, I thought it better here 
not to confine it. It is not improbable also, that there is an allusion 
in the word x@i6ec, judgment, to the smaller or city-councils, con- 
sisting of twenty-three judges. 

3 Paxa and uwoe. Preface to this Gospel, § 25. 

4 DVeevvev. Diss. VI. P. ID § 1. 


26. Farthing. Diss. VII. P. I. § 10. 


27. The words tots apyetos are not found ina great nimber 
of the most valuable MSS. and ancient versions, particularly the 
Sy. The Vul. indeed has them. Mill and Wetstein reject them. 


28. Another man’s wife, yvvaixa. E.T. A woman. Er. Ux- 
orem alterius. The word yvv7j in Gr. like femme in Fr. signifies 
both woman and wife. The corresponding word in Heb. is lia- 
ble tothe same ambiguity. Commonly the distinction is made by 
some noun or pronoun, which appropriates the general name. But 
it is not in this way only that it is-discovered to signify wife. Of 
the meaning here given and ascertained in the same way by the 
context, we have examples, Prov. vi. 32. Ecclus. xxvi. 7. Wet. 
has prodnced more instances ; but ina case so evident these may 
suffice. If we translate yuracza woman, we ought to render 
euotyeroev avenyv hath debauched her. The Gr. word admits 
this latitude. Thus Lucian (Dial. Dor. et Thet.) says of Acrisius, 
when his daughter Danae, whom le had devoted to perpetual vir- 
ginity, proved with child, tzo tevos uEuoryevodue oinvels HLTH, 
ab aliquo strupratam fuisse illam arbitratus. But I prefer the other 
way, as by changing here the interpretation of the word “ouverw, the 
intended contrast between our Lord’s doctrine and that of the Jews 
is in a great measure lost. 

? In order to cherish impure desire, 100s to emtOvuroae ar~ 
ts. KE. T. To lust after her. Vul. Ar. Er. Zu. Cal. Ad concu- 
piscendum eam. Pisc. Ut eam concupiscat. The Gr. preposition 
#005 before an infinitive with the article clearly marks the intention, 
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not the effect. This all the La. versions also do. The expression, 
ch. vi. 1. mgog to Oscdnvac avtots, here rendered in order to be 
observed by them, is perfectly similar, and is manifestly employed 
to express the intention from which the Pharisees act. JZgos co 
means, therefore, iz order to, to the end that ; whereas ooze, 
which we have ch. viii. 24. and L. v. 7. signifies so as to, insomuch 
that, and marks solely the effect. When an expression, with either 
of these prepositions, is rendered into Eng. simply by the infinitive, 
it may be doubted whether we are to understand it as expressing 
the intention or the effect, and whether we should supply before 
the sign of the infinitive the words zz order, or so as. Hence it is 
evident, that the common version of this passage is not so explicit 
as the original. 


29. Insnare thee, cxavdadéa ce. E.T. Offend thee. Vul. 
Scandahzat te. Nothing can be farther from expressing the 
sense of the Gr. term than the Eng. word offend, in any sense 
wherein it is used. Some render the expression cause thee to 
offend. This is much better, but does not give fully the sense, 
as it does not hint either what kind of offence is meant, or against 
whom committed. The translators from the Vul. have generally, 
after the example of that version, retained the original word. Sa. 
says, Vous scandalize ; Si. no better, Vous est un sujet de 
scandale ; the Rh. Scandalize thee. ‘This I consider as no trans- 
lation, because the words taken together convey no conceivable 
meaning. The common version is rather a mistranslation, be- 
cause the meaning it conveys is not the sense of the original. The 
word 6zavdaioy literally denotes any thing which causes our 
stumbling or falling, or is an obstacle in our way. It is used, by 
metaphor, for whatever proves the occasion of the commission of 
sin. The word wayig, snare, is another term, which is, in Scrip- 
ture, also used metaphorically, to denote the same thing. Nay, 
so perfectly synonymous are these words in their figurative ac- 
ceptation, that, in the Sep. the Heb. word, wp mokesh, answer- 
ing to wayis, laqueous, a snare, is oftener translated by the Gr. 
word 6xavdaiov than by zeyes, or any other term whatever. ‘Thus 
Josh. xxiii. 13. What is rendered in Eng. literally from the Heb. 
They shall be snares and traps unto you, is in the Septuagint, 
ECOVTML VULY ELg TA YLOMS nat Ets Gxavdara. SJud.ii.3. Their Gods 
shall be a snare unto you ‘Or Feo evtwmv, ECOVTaL Villy ELS OxaV« 
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Oadov. vill. 27. which thing became a snare unto Gideon, «yeveto 
to Lede erg Cxavdadrov. 1K.xviii. 21. that she may be a snare to 
him, xou ectat ave erg Oxavdadror. Ps. Gr. ev. cvi. 36. which were 
@ snare unto them, xc EYEVYNIN eveois sig exarvdahov. The word 
cxwdov, which is equivalent, is also used by the Seventy, in 
translating the same Heb. word. From the above examples, 
which are not all that occur, it is manitest that, in the idiom of the 
synagogue, one common meaning of the word Gzardadoy is 
snare ; and that, therefore, to render it so in scripture, where it 
suits the sense, is to translate, both according to the spirit of the 


writer, and according to the letter. The anonymous version uses 
the same word. 


32. Except for whoredom, supextos loys mopraas. EB. T. 
saving for the cause of fornication. The term fornication is here 
improper. The Gr. word is not, as the Eng. confined to the 
commerce of aman anda woman who are both unmarried. It is 
justly defined by Parkhurst, “ Any commerce of the sexes out of 
Jawful marriage.” To this meaning of the word moovcia. etymolo- 
gy points, as well as scriptural use. It is the translation of the 
Heb. word 0°21; and myx which are employed with equal latitude 
as one may soon be convinced, on consulting Trommius’- Concord- 
ance. ‘The word, indeed, when used figuratively, denotes idolatry, 
but the context manifestly shows that it is the proper, not the figura- 
tive sense that is here to be regarded. Though zopvece may not be 
common in classical Gr. its meaning is so well ascertained by its fre- 
quent recurrence both in the Septuagint and in the N. T. that in my 


opinion, it is as little to be denominated ambiguous, as any word in 
the language. 


37. But let your yes be yes, your nono; e670 BE 6 hoyos 
YUaY val, yot,ov ov. E.T. But let your communication be yea 
yea, nay nay. Itake this and the three preceding verses to be 
quoted James v. 12. I suppose from memory, as conveying the 
sense, though with some difference of EXpression, Uy OUVYETE UNTE 
TOV OVEGVEY, UNTE EHV YAY, UNTE aAdOV TivaH bQxOV? NTW OE Huw 
TO VOL, Vol, uae TOOV, ov. It is but just that we avail ourselves of 
this passage of the disciple, to assist usin explaining the words of 
his Master. It was a proverbial manner among the Jews (see Wet.) ~ 
of characterizing a man of strict probity and good faith, by sayin 
his yes is yes, and his nois no; that is; you may depend 
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~ 


his word, as he declares, so it is, and as he promises, so he will do. 
Our Lord is, therefore, to be considered here, not as prescribing the 
precise terms wherein we are to affirm or deny, in which case it 
would have suited better the simplicity of his style, to say barely 
vat zat ov, without doubling the words ; but as enjoining such an 
habitual and inflexible regard to truth, as would render swearing un- 
necessary. That this manner of converting these adverbs into 
nouns, isin the idiom of the sacred penmen, we have another in- 
stance, 2 Cor. 1.20. lor all the promises of God in him are yea, 
and in him amen : ey avtw to 1a, xa evavt@ TO auny that is, cer- 
tain and infallible truths. It is indeed a common idiom of the Gr. 
tongue, to turn, by means of the article, any of the parts of speech 
intoanoun. And, though there is no article in the passage under 
review, It deserves to be remarked that Chr. in his commentaries, 
writes it with the article, co 7a, vat xat TO Ov, ov: as in the pas- 
sage of James above quoted. Either he must have read thus in the 
copies then extant, or he must have thought the expression elliptical, 
and in this way supplied the ellipsis. Whichsoever of these be true, 
it shows that he understood the words in the manner above explain- 
ed. Indeed they appear to have been always so undsrstood by the 
Gr. Fathers. Justin Martyr, in the second century, quotes the pre- 
cept in the same manner, in his second apology, e¢za@ dé Huw TO 
rau zee TO ov, ov. And to shew that he had the same meaning, 
he introduces it with signifying, that Christ gave this injunction to 
the end that we might never swear, but always speak truth, u7 
Ouvrvely OAWS, & aAVOn Oe Eyev xet. Now,in the way it is common- 
ly interpreted, it has no relation to the speaking of truth ; whereas 
the above explanation gives a more emphatical import to the sen- 
tence. Thus understood, it enjoins the rigid observance of truth as 
the sure method of superseding oaths, which are never used, in our 
mutual communications, without betraying a consciousness of some 
latent evil, a defect in veracity as well as in piety. In like manner 
Clemens Alexandrinus, in the beginning of the third century, Strom- 
ata, lib. v. quotes these words as our Lord’s: veo TO vee xa tO 
ov, ov. ‘The same also is done by Epiphanius in the fourth century 
lib. 1. contra Ossenos. Philo’s sentiment on this subject (in his 
book JZege Tw Sexe over) is both excellent in itself, and here 
very apposite. It is to this effect, that we ought never to swear, but 
to be so uniformly observant of truth in our conversation, that our 
‘vord may always be regarded as an oath. Kaddestov, zat Brtope- 

“ATOV, HHL COMOTTOY AOVLAN PGEL, TO HVHLOTOY, OVtWS OANDE- 
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very Ep’ Exastov dEedidayuevn, 03 Tous Royovs Gexorvs Eervet 
voutEsovae. . 

2 Proceedeth from evil, ex tov novnoou e6tev. Some render it 
cometh from the evil one, supposing tov zovngou to be the genitive 
of 6 movnoos, the evil one, that is, the devil: But it is at least as 
probably tlhe genitive of co zovzoor evil in the abstract, or whatever 
this epithet may be justly applied to. The same doubt has been 
raised in regard to that petition, in the Lord’s prayer, Deliver us 
from evil, azo rov movnoov, or from the evil one. 1 consider it as 
a maxim tn translating, that when a word is, in all respects, equally 
susceptible of two interpretations, one of which, as a genus, compre- 
hends the other, always to prefer the more extensive. The evil onc 
is comprehended under the general term evil. But in the phrase the 
evil one, the pravity of a man’s own heart, or any kind of evil, Sa- 
tan alone excepted, is not included. If we fail in the former way, 
the author’s sense is still given, though less definitely. If we err in 
the other way, the author’s sense is not given, but a different sense 
of our own. It has been affirmed that this adjective with the article 
ought always to be rendered the evil one ; but it is affirmed without 
foundation. To ayadov denotes good in the abstract, and zo 
movnoov evil. L. vi. 45. See also Rom. xii. 9. Nor are these the 


only places. - 


39. Resist not the injurious, un aveistnvae to Movnow. E. T. 
Resist not evil. It is plain here from what follows that cw zovnow 
is the dative of 6 zovngos, not of to zovngov. It is equally plain 
that by 6 zovqgos is not meant here the devil ; for to that malignant 
spirit we do not find iniputed in Scripture such injuries as smiting a 
man on the cheek, taking away his coat, or compelling him to attend 
him ona journey. 


40. Coat, yerwve—manile, iuaccov. Diss. VIII. P. IIT. §. 1,2. 


42. Him that would borrow from thee put not away, tov 
Delovec eto Gov daveGaGdae un anodtoagns. £.T. From him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thouaway. Of these two the 
former version is the closer, but there is little or no difference in the 
meaning. Either way rendered, the import is, Do not reject his 
suit 


44. Bless them who curse you. This clause is wanting in the 
Yul. Sax. and Cop, versions, and in three MSS, of small account. 
VOL. Iv, S 
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? Arraign, exnoecfovtwmy. E.T. Despitefully use. Vul. Ca- 
lumniantibus. This suits better the sense of the word 1 Pet. iii. 16. 
the only other place in Scripture (the parallel passage in L. except- 
ed) where it occurs, 6 eangeagovtées Uuwy THY ayadny Ev Xovoto) 
avasteopyyv, which our translators render, who falsely accuse your 
good conversation in Christ. Elsner justly observes, that the word 
has frequently a forensic signification, for bringing a criminal charge 
against one. Its being followed by the verb dcwzm makes it proba- 
ble that it is used in that sense here. J have translated it arraiga, 
because it suits the meaning of the wotd in the above quotation, and 
is equally adapted to the original in the juridical and in the common 
acceptation. 


45. That ye may be children of your Father in heaven ; that 
is, that ye may show yourselves by a conformity of disposition to be 
his children. 

» Maketh his sun arise on bad and good, and sendeth rain on 
just and unjust, Tov rf hiov aveov arvateddec Emr MOT QOS ZEL HyE- 
Govs, zat Boeyer ene dexarovs war adexovgs. E.T. Maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust. An indiscriminate distribution of favours to men of 
the most opposite characters is much better expressed, in the origin- 
al, without the discriminative article, and without even repeating the 
preposition unnecessarily, than it is in our common version, where 
the distinction is marked by both with so much formality. Another 
example of this sort we have ch. xxii. 10. lam surprised that Se. 
who, in general, more in the taste of the synagogue than of the 
church, ts superstitiously literal, has, both here and elsewhere, paid 
so little regard to what concerns the article. 


46. The publicans,‘ot tedmvar. The tollgatherers, a class of 
people much hated, not only from motives of interest, but from their 
being considered as tools employed by strangers and idolaters for 
enslaving their country. Besides, as they farmed the taxes, their 
very business laid them under strong temptations to oppress. John- 
son observes that publican, in low language, means a man that 
keeps a house of general entertainnent. This isa manifest cor- 
ruption. ‘The word has never this meaning in the gospel : neither 
is this ever the meaning of the Latin etymon. 
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47. Your friends. E.T. Your brethren. the reading of 
most MSS. and some of the oldest is zovs geovs vumy. Of ancient 
versions also, the second Sy. and the Go. have read thus. It is the 
reading of the edition of Alcala, and is favoured by Wet. and other 
critics. The sense, however, it must be owned, is little affected by 
the difference. “f 

> Wherein do ye excel? ti megu66ov maete. E.T. What do 
ye more than others 2. Our Lord had declared, v. 20. Unless your 
righteousness excel, eav un mEg66Eerv6n, the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall never enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Now to that declaration there appears, in the question Te 77éQL6Gov 
motettTé, a manifest reference, which in the common version, disap- 
pears entirely. I have endeavoured to preserve it by imitating the 
original, in recurring to the term formerly used. Our Lord's expos- 
tulation is rendered more energetical by the contrast. ‘If ye do 
good to your friends only, your righteousness, which, I told you, 
must excel that of the Scribes and Pharisees, will not excel even that 
of the Publicans and Pagans.’ 

3 The Pagans. The reading is de e61¢z0c in the Cam. and seve- 
ral other MSS. It is supported by a number of ancient versions, 
the Vol. Cop. second Sy. Eth. Ara. Sax. It was so read by Chr. 
and several of the Fathers. It is, besides, much in our Lord’s man- 
ner, not to recur to the same denomination of persons, but to others 
in similar circumstances. Publicans, when exhibited in the Gospel, 
as of an opprobrions character, are commonly classed with sinners, 
with harlots, or, as in this place, with heathens, The Go. has both 
words, but in a different order, Pagans in the 46th verse, and Publi- 
cans in the 47th. 


CHAP. Wi. 


1. That ye perform not your religious duties, 77v edenuodvry7r 
tuwv un moerv. E. T. Lhat ye do not your alms. Some MSS. 
have dezacoorv17yv instead of edezuo6vr7yv. The Vul. has pustitiam 
vestram. The Sy. and Sax. are to the same purpose. Some of the 
Fathers read so. I donot take d¢xato6v17 (which is probably the 
genuine reading) to be used here for é/¢2;u06v17, and to inean alns, 
as mentioned in the next verse; but I conceive with Dod. this verse 
to be a common introduction to the three succeeding paragraphs, in 
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relation to alms, prayer, and fasting. This removes Wh.’s and 
Wet.’s principal objection to this reading, namely, that it is not like- 
ly the Evangelist would, in the following words, when naming alms, 
have thrice called them edejuosuyy, after introducing the mention 
of them by another name. As to Wet.’s objection to the hypothe- 
sis here adopted, that he does not find prayer and fasting ever called 
Oexaroourn, it is well answered by Bishop Pearce, that in our Lord’s 
parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, propounded on purpose 
to rebuke the conceit which the Pharisees had of their own righteous- 
ness, mention is made of fasting and paying tithes, as coming nnder 
this denomination. Further, in ch. iii. 15. John’s baptism, an ordi- 
nance in itself of a positive, not moral, nature, was comprehended 
under the same term. Hlowever, as the authorities for this depart- 
ure from the common reading are not so numerous as those by which 
on most other occasions, [ have been determined, it is proper to give 
the reasons which have inclined me to adopt this correction. It ap- 
pears to be quite in our Lord’s manner to introduce instructions re- 
garding particular duties by some general sentiment or admonition, 
which is illustrated or exemplified in them all. In the preceding 
chapter, after the general warning, v. 20. Unless your righteous- 
ness excel, &c. there follows an illustration of the sentiment, in re- 
gard, Ist, to murder, next to adultery and divorce, 3dly, to swearing, 
and, 4thly, to retaliation and the love of our neighbour ; the scope 
of every one of these being to enforce the doctrine with which he 
had prefaced those lessons. As, in the former chapter, he showed 
the extent of the divine law; in this, he shows that the virtue of the 
best performances may. be annihilated by a vicious motive, such as 
vain glory. His general admonition on this head is illustrated in 
these particGlars, alms, prayer, and fasting. Add to this, that if we 
retain the common reading, there is in v. 2. a tautology which is not 
in our Lord’s manner. But if the first verse be understood as a 
general precept against ostentation in religion, the abstaining from 
the common methods of gratifying this humour, in the performance 
of a particular duty, is very suitably subjoined as a consequence. 


2. They have received their reward, anexor6s. tov miodor 
avt@v; that is, they have received that applause which they seek, 
and work for. Knatchbul and others think that the word azeyo 
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here means hinder or prevent. On this supposition the words may 
be rendered, They preclude their reward, to wit, the reward of vir- 
tue in heaven. But I do not find that in any other passage of the 
N. T. where the word occurs, this sense can properly be admitted. 
Wherever, in the Septuagint, the verb is used actively, the meaning 
is not to hinder, but to obtain. Were, therefore, the only classical 
authority that has been produced on the other side, as clear as it is 
doubtful, the ordinary version of the word, which is also that of the 
Vul. and Sy. and other ancient translations, is here, by all the rules 
of interpretation, entitled to the preference. : 


4. Recompense thee. Yn the common Gr. copies, after «70do- 
Gel Cot, we read ev tw garveow ; which our translators render open- 
ly. But these words are not found in some ancient and valuable 
MSS. were not received by several of the most eminent Fathers, nor 
have been admitted into the Vul. the Sax. or the Cop. versions. 
Wet. thinks that both Jerom and Augustine have been led to reject 
this expression, by an excessive deference to the opinion of Origen, 
who did not think it probable that our Lord, in dissuading his dis- 
ciples from paying a regard to the judgment of men, would have 
introduced, as an incitement, that the reward should bein public, a 
circumstance which brought them back, as it were by another road, 
to have still a regard to the esteem of men. But froin the words 
which Wet. quotes from Augustine, that appears not to have been 
this Father’s reason for rejecting those words. His declared reason 
was, because the expression was not found inthe Gr. MSS. That 
by Gr. MSS. he meant Jerom’s La. version, is presumed by Wet. 
without evidence, and against probability. The same appears to 
have been Origen’s reason for rejecting the words ; though he justly 
considered their containing something repugnant to the scope of the 
argument, as adding credibility to his verdict.:. And even this addi- 
tional reason of Origen is, by the way, more feebly answered by 
Wet. than might have been expected : Debebat, says he, speaking of 
Origen, distinguere gloriam que a Deo est, et gloriam que est ab 
homintbus. Illi studendum est, non huic. But did not Wet. ad- 
vert, that in the promise, God shall reward thee openly, both are 
contained, honour from God the rewarder, and honour from men the ~ 
spectators, the most incredulous of whom must be convinced, by so 
glorious an award of the infallible judge? Now,if the first onght 
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_ alone to be regarded, of what significance is it whether the re- 
ward, which God gives, shall be public or private? Er. and Ben. 
therefore, acted, not without reason, in rejecting these words. It ap- 
pears to me most probable, that some transcriber, thinking it certain 
that the recompense here meant is that which will be given at the 
general judgment, and perceiving that ev tw gaveow made a good 
antithesis to ev TW xovzT, in the preceding clause, has added it by 
way of gloss on the margin, whence it has been brought into the 
text. This is probably the origin of some other interpolations. This 
remark should be extended to verses 6th and 18th. In regard to the 
last mentioned, the number of MSS. as well as of ancient versions 
which omit the ev cw garegw, are so many, that Wet. himself 
has thought fit to reject it. 


7. Talk not idly un Battodrodnonre. E.'T. Use not vain rep- 
etitions. This interpretation is rather too confined. Varn repeti- 
tions are doubtless included in the prohibition. But they are not all 
that is here prohibited. Every thing that may justly be called 
words spoken at random, vain, idle or foolish, may be considered 
as comprehended under the term Battodoyery. ‘The word zodvio- 
yta, applied to the same fault in the latter part of the verse, is a fur- 
ther evidence of this. 


10. Thy reign come. Diss. V.P. I. 


11. Our daily bread, tov aptov uw Tov emiovocov. Vul. Pa- 
nem nostrum supersubstantialem. Rhe. Our supersubstantial bread. 
The same word, ezov6cor, is however, in the parallel place in L. 
rendered in the Vulg. guotidianum. In this way it had been trans- 
lated in both places in the Itc. with which agrees the Sax. version : 
4 EMLOVvOd, viz. Hue€a, means literally the coming day; a phrase 
which, in the morning, may have been used for the day already coni- 
menced, and in the evening, for to-morrow. ‘There is probably an 
allusion here to the provision of manna made for the Israelites in the 
desert, which was from day to day. Every day’s portion was gath- 
ered in the morning, except the seventh day’s. But in order to pre- 
vent the breach of the Sabbath, they received a double portion on 
the sixth day. That food, therefore, inay literally be termed 
6 aptos avtwrv 6 Encorvetos. This suits, in sense, the Sy. s~my dem- 
ahur, the word, according to Jerom, used in the Nazarean Gospel, 
which is accounted, by critics of great name, a genuine though not 
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faultless copy of Mt.’s original. See the Preface,§ 13. In the M. 
G. version it is cadyuEegevor. 


12. Our debts, ta opeAnuara juwy. That sins are meant, 
or offences against God, there can be no doubt. At first, therefore, 
for perspicuity’s sake, I rendered the verse thus: Forgive us our 
offences, as we forgive them who offend us. But reflecting that the 
metaphor is plain in itself, and rendered familiar by scriptural use ; 
reflecting also, that the remission of real debts, in many cases, as 
well as ijuries, is a duty clearly deducible from our Lord’s instruc- 
tions, and may be intentionally included in the cause subjoined to 
the petition, I thought it better to retain the general terms of the 
common version. 


13. ‘Abandon us not to temptation, un Eieveyxns huas Ets 
regaouov. E.T, Lead us not into temptation. The verb ecdgegecr, 
in the Sept. is almost always used to express the Heb. verb x13 f0 go, 
in the conjugation hiphil, which, agreeably to the usual power of that 
conjugation, denotes, to cause to go, to bring, to lead. But though 
this be the usual, it is not the constant, import of that form of the 
verb. The hiphit, sometimes, instead of implying to cause to do, 
denotes no more than to permit, not to hinder. Nor need we be 
surprised at this, when we consider that, in all known languages, pe- 
titions and commands, things the most contrary in nature, are ex-. 
pressed by the same mood, the imperative. The words, give me, 
may either mark a request from my Maker, or an order to my ser- 
vant. Yetso much, in most cases, do the attendant circumstances 
fix the sense, that little inconvenience arises from this latitude. In 
the N. T. there appear several examples of this extent of meaning 
in verbs, in analogy to the power of that conjugation. Mr. v. 12. 
The devils besought him, saying, Send us, meuwov 7 was, into the 
swine. Here the words, send ws, mean no more than the words, 
suffer us to go, exetoewov 7 uty amerGerv, doin Mt. In this sense 
the word is used also in other places, as when God is said, 2 Thess. 
ll. 11. £0 send strong delusions. Send away, Gen. xxiv. 54.56.59. 
means no more than let go. 


> Preserve us from evil, goa rucs ano cov novngov. E.T. 
Deliver us from evil. The import of the word deliver, in such an 
application as this, is no more than to rescue from an evil into which 
one has already fallen; but the verb gvowas, which is frequently 
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used by the Seventy for a Heb. word signifying to save, or preserve, 
denotes here as evidently, keep us from falling into evil, as, deliver 
us from the evils into which we are fallen. See cv. 37. 2. 

3 Ore Gov estry 7 Bocordreva, wae 7) Ouvoris, xa 7) Dosa Lg TOS 
aves. Aunv. E.T. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever. Amen. ‘This doxology is wanting, not only 
in several ancient Gr. MSS. but in the Vul. Cop. Sax. and Ara. ver- 
sions. It was not in the Gr. copies used by Origen, Gregory Nys- 
sen, or Cyril. Cesarius quotes it, not as from the Scripture, but as 
from the liturgy used in the Gr. churches, whence, in all human pro- 
bability, according to the judgment of the most celebrated critics, it 
has first been taken. I shall only add Wet.’s remark: “ Si hac 
“ Sokol yea non pars est, sed appendix vel antiphona orationis dom- 
‘¢ inicee, cui in ecclesia a sacerdote solo, et semper addi solebat, om- 
“ nia plana sunt, et facile intelligimus, cur librarii illam Mattheo ad- 
“¢ jecerint; sin autem ab ipso Domino fuit prescripta, qui factum, 
“ ut ipso verba praeeunte, nec omnes discipuli, nec Lucas Evangelis- 
“ ta, nec Patres Greeci, nec tota ecclesia Latina sequerentur? Porro 
“si quis rem ipsam pro pius consideraverit, deprehendet, utique 
% Sofodoyecy loco minus commodo hic inseri : apparet enim tum 
‘comma 14. hoc modo nimis longe remover a preecedente com- 
“ mate 12. cujus tamen explicandi gratia, adjectum est,”” &c. 


18. Tothy Father ; and thy Father to whom, though he is un- 
seen himself, nothing ts secret, t® natg. Gov, TH EV TH ZOVATW 
nae 0 Mato Oov 6 PAenwy ev TH xoVATM. LE.T. Unto thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret. It must 
be acknowledged that the expression, which is tn secret, is rather 
dark and indefinite. If understood as denoting that every the most 
secret thing is known to God, the latter clause, which seeth in secret, 
is a mere tautology : but this cannot be admitted to have been the 
intention of the sacred writer; for the manner in which the clause 
is introduced, shows evidently, that something further was intended 
by it than to repeat in other words what had been said immediately 
before. On v. 6. there is indeed a different reading, two MSS. want 
the article ca after z@tpe Cov, which makes the secresy refer to the 
act of praying, not to the Father prayed to. In support of this 
reading, the Vul. and Ara. versions are also pleaded. _ But this au- 
thority is far too inconsiderable to warrant a change, not absolutely 
necessary. in point of meaning, or of construction. Besides, there 
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is no variation of reading on this 18th verse, either in versions or in 
MSS. Now the two passages are so perfectly parallel in their aim, 
and similar in their structure, that there is no ground to suppose a 
change in the one, which does not take place in the other. The 
unanimity, therefore, of the witnesses, that is, of the MSS. editions, 
and versions, which support the reading of v. 18th, is a strong con- 
firmation of the common reading of v. 6th. But what then is to 
be understood by 6 ev tw xovatTw 2? T answer, with Gro. Wh. and 
others, that 6 ev cw xovmatw is here a periphrasis for 6 xevzTouevos, 
and signifies hidden, unperceived, unseen. The sentiment resembles 
that of the poet Philemon, 


‘O nave opmyv TE # AUTOS OVY’ COWMEVOS ; 


who sees all things, and is unseen himself ; or of the more ancient 
poet Orpheus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Admonit. ad 
Gentes, ) 


OVOE TLS AUTOV 


Evcopa Brvyjtwv autos deve NavTas Opatat. 


To this purpose the words are rendered by Cas. Patri tuo qui 
eccultus est, et pater tuus qui occulta cernit. Si. has understood 
this to be the meaning of the Vul. which says, Que est in abscondito, 
as he translates it in this manner, Votre pere qui ne paroit point ; 
et votre pere qui voit ce qwil y a de plus cache. 

19. Treasure, dnoaveovs. J have here retained the word ¢treas- 
ure, though not perfectly corresponding to the Gr. d7y6arvees. With 
us, nothing is treasure but the precious metals. Here it denotes 
stores of all kinds. That garments were specially intended, the 
mention of moths plainly shows. It was customary for the opulent 
in Asiatic countries, where their fashions in dress were not fluc- 
tuating like ours, to have repositories full of rich and splendid appar- 
el. However, as the sense here could not be mistaken, I thought 
energy of expression was to be preferred to strict propriety. For 
the same reason I have retained the common version of Beaces rust 
(though the word be unusual in this meaning,) because it may de- 
note any thing which corrodes, consumes, or spoils goods of any 
kind. Dod. says canker. 
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22. Sound amiovs. E.T. Single. Both Chr. and The. rep- 
resent the Greek word as synonymous here with vyi7s, sanus. 


23. Distempered, movynous. EK. 'T. evil. The .06wd7s, morbi- 
dus. ‘That there is no reference to the primitive meaning of d7Aous, 
simple, or single, is evident from its being contrasted to 7017009, and 
not to de7Aovs. 

* How great will the darkness be? to Gxotos axocov. E.'T. 
How great is that darkness 2. 'The words are rendered in the same 
way in all the Eng. versions I have seen, except those made from the 
Vul. which says, Ipse tenebree quante crunt 2 From this the oth- 
er La. translations do not materially differ; nor the Itn. of Dio. 
Quante saranno le tenebree ? nor the Fr. of P. R. Si. Sa. Beau. or 
L. Cl. who concur in rendering it, Combien seront grandes les ten- 
ebres memes 2 nor the Ger. of Lu. who says, fe gross wiry 
Venn Vie finsterniss selber sepw? The only foreign ver-— 
sions I have seen, which translate this passage in the same manner 
with the Eng. are the G. F. Combien grandes seront icelles tene- 
bres la? andthe Itn. and Fr. versions of Giovan Luigi Paschale. 
In the former of them it is, Esse tenebre quanto sarranno grandi ? 
in the latter, Combien grandes seront icelles tenebres ? Let it be 
observed, that there is nothing in the original answering to the pro- 
noun that, which in this place mars the sense, instead of illustrating 
it. ‘The concluding word darkness, it makes refer to the eye, 
whereas it certainly refers to the body, or all the other members as 
contradistinguished to the eye. Those who explain it of the eye re- 
present our Saviour as saying, If thine eye be dark, how dark is 
thine eye 2 the meaning of which [ have no conception of. In my 
apprehension, our Lord’s argument stands thus: ‘ The eye is the 
‘jamp of the body ; from it all the other members derive their light. 
‘ Now if that which is the light of the body be darkened, how mise- 
‘ rable will be the state of the body ? low great. will be the dark- 
‘ness of those members which have no light of their own, but de- 
‘ pend entirely on the eye ?? And to show that this applies equally 
in the figurative or moral, as ia the literal sense : ‘ If the conscience, 
‘that mental light which God has given to man for regulating his 
‘ moral conduct, be itself vitiated ; what will be the state of the appe- 
‘ tites and passions, which are naturally blind and precipitate ?? Or, 
to take the thing in another view : ‘ You, my disciples, I have called 
‘the light of the-world, because destined for instructers and guides 
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‘to the rest of mankind ; but if ye should come, through ignorance 
‘and absurd prejudices, to mistake evil for good, and good for evil, 
‘ how dark and wretched will be the condition of those who depend 
‘on the instructions they receive from you, for their guidance and 
‘ direction ?? 


24. Mammon, that is, riches. Mammon isa Sy. word, which 
the Evangelists have retained, as serving better to convey the energy 
of our Lord’s expression. Wealth is here personified, and repre- 

(sented as a master who rivals God in onr hearts. The word is be- 
come familiar enough to our ears to answer the same purpose. 


25. Be not anxious, un .ueguuvete. E.T. Take no thought. x 
I do not think there is, in the common version, a more palpable de- 
viation than this from the sense of the original. Paul says, Eph. v. 
18. un wEedv6zegde o1vw, Be not drank with wine. Should one 
translate this precept Drink no wine, the departure from the sense 
of the author would, in my opinion, be neither greater, nor more 
evident. Medn does not more clearly signify excess than uegeurvee 
does; the former in indulging a sensual gratification, the other in 
cherishing an inordinate concern about the things of this life. Paul 
has suggested the boundaries, in his admonition to the Philippians, 
iv. 6. Be careful for nothing, undev usguuvece, but in every thing 
by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God, 

Even here the phrase would have been better rendered, Be anz- 
vous about nothing ; for doubtless we ought not to be careless about 
whatever is worthy to be the subject of a request to God. To take 
no thought about what concerns our own support, and the support 
of those who depend upon us, would inevitably prove the source of 
that improvidence and inaction, which are in the N. T. branded as 
criminal ina very high degree. See 1 Tim. v. 8. 2 Thess. iti. 8. 
There is not an apparent only, but a real, contradiction in the Apos- 
tle’s sentiments to our Lord’s precepts, as they appear in the com- 
mon version, but not the shadow of a repugnancy to them, as ex- 
pressed by the Evangelist. ‘To be without anxiety, is most com- 
monly the attendant of industry in our vocation, joined with an hab- 
itnal trust in Providence, and acquiescence in its dispensations. The 
Vul. renders the words very properly, Ne solictéi sitis, and in this is 
followed by Er. ‘Zu. Cal. Be. Pisc. and Cas. Ar. has adopted the 
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barbarous word anaiemini, in preference to the classical cogitetis (as 
the latter does not reach the sense,) that he might express in one word 
in his version,what was expressed in one word in Gr. It is true, that 
inv. 27. theVul. renders the word wegeurav, cogitans. But one who 
considers the taste in which the greater part of that version is com- 
posed, can be at no loss to assign the reason of his changing the 
word. ‘The translator, though not so extravagantly attached to the 
letter, as Arias and Pagnin, yet, was attached to it, even to excess ; 
and having no participle from the same root with solicitus, to an- 
swer to “egeurq@yv, chose rather to change the word fora weak- 
er, and say cogztans, than either to alter the participial form of the 
expression, or to adopt a barbarous term. The latter of these meth- 
ods was afterwards taken by Ar. who said, anxiatus ; the former, 
which was the better method, by the rest. Er. Zu. Pisc. and Be. 


say, solicite cogitando. Cal. anxie curando. Cas. sua solicitu- 


dine. No foreign version that I know, ancient or modern, agrees 
with the Eng. in this particular. As to the latter Eng. translations, 
suffice it to observe, that Wes.’s alone excepted, there is none of 
those I have seen, that does not use either anxious or solicitous. 1 
have preferred the former, both as coming nearer the sense of the 
original, and as being in more familiar use. It may not be improper 
to observe, that Wy. has employed the term over-solicitous, which 
T think faulty in the other extreme. Solicitude, as I understand it, 
implies excess, and consequently some degree of distrust in Provi- 
dence, and want of resignation. To say, Be not over-solicitous, is 
in effect to say, Ye may be solicitous, if ye do not carry your solici- 
tude too far ; a speech unbefitting both the speaker and the occasion. 
Dio. a very good translator, is perhaps reprehensible for the same er- 
ror. Non siate con ansieta sollecite. We have, however, a most 
harmonious suffrage of translators, ancient and modern, against our 
common version in this instance. Some would say, that even Wes. 
might be included, who does not say, Take no thought, but Take 
not thought ; for there is some difference between these expressions. 

> What ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, ce paynte xa vt 
nines. The words, xae ce mtnve, are wanting in two MSS. Like- 
wise the Vul. Sax. and Eth. versions, have not this clause. But 
these are of no weight, compared with the evidence on the other 
side. It adds to this considerably, that when our Lord, in the. 
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conclusion of his argument, v. 31st, expresses, for the last time, the 
precept he had been enforcing, both clauses are found in all the 
MSS. and versions. 

3 Or, zat. This is one example in which the conjunction zat is, 
with equal propriety, translated into Eng. or. When the sentence 
contains a prohibition of two different things, it often happens that 
either way will express the sense. When the copulative, and, is 
used, the verb is understood as repeated. Thus: Be not anxions 
what ye shall eat : and be not anxious what ye shall drink. When 
the disjunctive, ov, is used, it expresses with us rather more strongly, 
that the whole force of the prohibition equally affects each of the 
things mentioned ; as, Be not anxious either what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink. In the conjunction, and, in such cases, there 
is sometimes a slight ambiguity. Both the things mentioned may 
be prohibited, taken jointly, when it is not meant to prohibit them 
severally. Another instance of this kind, not perfectly similar, the 
critical reader will find, ch. vii. 6. 

I shall here observe, by the way, that there are two extremes, to 
one or other of which most interpreters lean, in translating the in- 
structions given by our Lord. Some endeavour to soften what to 
their taste is harsh ; and seem afraid of speaking out to the world, 
what the sacred historian has authorized them tosay. Others on 
the contrary, imagining that moral precepts cannot be too rigorous, 
give generally the severest and most unnatural interpretation to every 
word than can admit more than one, and sometimes even affix a 
meaning (whereof wegeuve is an instance) for which they have no 
authority, sacred or profane. There is a danger on each side, 
against which a faithful interpreter ought to be equally guarded. Our 
Lord’s precepts are in the Oriental manner, concisely and proverb- 
ially expressed ; and we acknowledge, that all of them are not to be 
expounded by the moralist, strictly according to the letter. But 
whatever allowance may be made to the expositor or commentator, 
this is what the translator las no title to expect. The character 
just now given of our Lord’s precepts, is their character in the orig- 
inal, as they were written by the inspired penmen for their contempo- 
raries ; it is the translator’s business to give them to his readers, as 
much as possible, stamped with the same signature with which they 
were given by the Evangelists to theirs. Those methods, therefore, 
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of enervating the expression, to render the doctrine more palatable 
to us moderns, and better suited to the reigning sentiments and man- 
ners, are not to be approved. J have given an instance of this fault 
in Wy. and Dio. I shall add another from the pious Dod. v. 39. 
Ly 0é heya vutv, un arvttnvae TH MOVvjO®, he renders thus : 
But Isay unto you, that you do not set yourselves against the 
ayurious person. In this he is followed by Wor. and Wa. The 
phrase, do not set yourself against a man, if it means any thing, 
means, do not become his enemy, or do not act the part of an ene- 
my; a sense neither suited tu the words, nor to the context. To 
pretend to support it from etymology, is no better than it would be 
to contend that inteliigo should be translated, 1 read between, and 
manumitto, I send with the hard ; or (to recur to our own lan- 
guage, which answers equally well) to explain I understand, as de- 
noting J stand under, or [reflecé, as implying I bend back. The 
attempt was the more futile here, as every one of the three following 
examples, whereby our Lord illustrated his precept, sufficiently 
shows that the meaning of avzi6envae (had the word been equivo- 
cal, as it is not) could be nothing else than as it is commonly rendered, 
resist, or oppose. The anonymous translator 1729. seems likewise 
to have disrelished this precept, rendering it, Don’t return evil for 
evil ; a Christian precept doubtless, hut not the precept of the text. 
Our Lord says expressly, and the whole context vouches his mean- 
ing, Do not resist ;_ his translator will have him to say, Do not re- 
sent. Jesus manifestly warns us against opposing an injury offered ; 
his interpreter will have him only to dissuade us from revenging an 
injury committed. Yet in the very interpretation which he gives of 
ihe-following words, he has afforded an irrefragable evidence against 
himself, that itis of the former that Christ is speaking, and not of 
the latter. 

But it must be owned, that there is danger also on the other side, 


to which our translators have, im rendering same passages evi- 


dently leaned. It is in vain to think to draw respect to a law, 
by straining it ever so litth: beyond what consistency and right 
reason will warrant. “ Expeet no good,” says the Bishop of 
Meaux, “ from those who overstrain virtue.” Ne croyez jamais 
rien de bon de ceux qui outrent ia vertu. Hist. des Variations, 
&e. liv. ii ch. 60. Nothing can be better founded than this maxim, 
though it may justly surprise us to read it in that author, as 
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nothing can be more subversive of the whole fabric of monachism. 
There is not, however, a more effectual method, tlian by such im- 
moderate stretches, of affording a shelter and apology for transgres- 
sion. And when once the plea of impracticability is (though not 
avowedly, tacitly) admitted in some cases, it never fails to be grad- 
ually extended to other cases, and comes at last to undermine the 
authority of the whole. That this, to the great scandal of the Chris- 
tian name, is become too much the way, in regard to our Lord’s 
precepts, in all sects and denominations of Christiaus, is a truth too 
evident to admit a question. . 


97. Prolong his life one hour. WL. xii. 25. N. 
28. Mark the lilies of the field. How do they grow? Kata- 


MABETE TH “olva TOV aygov mas avgare So it is commonly 
pointed in the printed editions. But in the old MSS. there is no 
pointing. Nor are the points to be considered as resting on any other 
than human authority, like the division into chapters and verses. 
agree, therefore, with Palairet, who thinks that there should be a full 
stop after «ygov, and that the remaining words should be marked as 
an interrogation, thus, Ketauadere ta xgrva tov ayoov. Lfws av- 
gavec ; This perfectly suits both tlie scope of the place, and the 
vivacity of our Lord’s manner, through the whole discourse. 


30. The herbage, cov yootov. E.T. The grass. But lilies 
are not grass ; neither is grass fit for heating an oven. ‘That the 
lily is here included under the term yogtos, is (if there were no 
other) sufficient evidence, that more is meant by it than is signi- 
fied with us by the term grass. I acknowledge, however, that the 
classical sense of the Gr. word is grass, or hay. It is a just remark 
of Gro. that the Hebrews ranked the whole vegetable system un- 
der two classes, sy ghets, and 2wy ghesheb. The first ts ren- 
dered fvAov, or devdpov, tree ; to express the second, the Seventy 
have adopted yoozos, as their common way was to translate one Heb. 
word by one Gr. word, though not quite proper, rather than by 
a circumlocution. Itis accordingly used in their version Gen. i. 
11 where the distinction first occurs, andin most other places. Nor 
is it with greater propriety rendered grass in Eng. than yoo- 
zoog in Greek. The same division occurs Rev. viii. 7. whiere 
our translators have in like manner had recourse to the term 
grass. 1 have adopted, as coming nearer the meaning of the sa- 
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cred writer, the word herbage, which Johnson defines herbs’ col- 
lectively. Under the name herb is comprehended every sort of 
plant which has not, like trees and shrubs, a perennial stalk. That 
many, if not all sorts of shrubs, were included, by the Hebrews, un- 
der the denomination tree, is evident from Jotham’s apologue of the 
trees chusing a king, Jud. ix. 7. where the bramble is mentioned as 


one. 


* Into the oven, és tov xAtbavov. Wes. into the still. But on 
what authority, sacred or profane, xAcSavog is made a still, he does 
not acquaint us. For my part, I have not seen a vestige of evi- 
dence in any ancient author, that the art of distillation was then 
known. ‘Tbe only objection of moment, against the common ver- 
sion of zALGavos, is removed by the former part of this note. In- 
deed, the scarcity of fuel in those parts, both formerly and at pres- 
ent, fully accounts for their having recourse to withered herbs for 
heating their ovens. It accounts, also, for the frequent recourse of 
the sacred penmen to those similitudes, whereby things, found unfit 
for any nobler purpase, are represented as reserved for the fire. See 
Harmer’s Observations, ch. iv. obs. vi. Asto the words fo-day 
and to-morrow, every body knows that this is a proverbial idiom, to 
denote that the transition is sudden. 


3 O ye distrustful ! oluyontéta. E.T. O ye of titile faith / 
It is quite in the genius of the Gr. language, to express, by such 
compound words, what in other languages is expressed by a more 
simple term. Nor do our translators, or indeed any translators, al- 
ways judge it necessary to trace, in a periphrasis, the several parts 
of the composition. Ina few cases, wherein a single word entire- 
ly adequate cannot be found, this method is proper, but not other- 
wise. I have seen no version which renders oAcyowvyat, they of 
httle soul, or uaxeoOvuca, length of mind, or gtroveczos, a lover 
of quarrels. How many are the words of this kind inthe N. T. 
whose component parts no translator attempts to exhibit in his 
version? Such are, wieovetva, ueyndhompenns, xAnoovouen, évdc~ 
xovys, and many others. ‘The word distrustful comes nearer 
the sense than the phrase of little farth ; because this may express 
any kind of incredulity or scepticism ; whereas anxiety about the 
things of life stands in direct opposition to an unshaken trust in the 
providence and promises of God. 


a 
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33. Seek—the righteousness required by him, €ntecce—eny 
dexaoovyny avtov. kk. 'T. Seek—his righteousness. The righ- 
teousness of God, in our idiom, can mean only the justice or moral 
rectitude of the divine nature, which it were absurd in us to seek, 
it being, as all God’s attributes are, inseparable from his es- 
sence. But in the Heb. idiom, that righteousness, which consists 
in a conformity to the declared will of God, is called Ais righ- 
teousness. In this way the phrase is used by Paul, Rom. iii. 21, 
22. x. 3. where the righteousness of God is opposed by the 
Apostle to that of the unconverted Jews ; and thetr own righteous- - 
ness, which he tells us they went about to establish, does not ap- 
pear to signify their personal righteousness, any more than the righ- 
teousness of God signifies his personal righteousness. ‘The word 
righteousness, as 1 conceive, denotes there what we should calla 
system of morality, or righteousness, which he denominates their 
own, because fabricated by themselves, founded partly on the 
letter of the law, partly on tradition, and consisting mostly in 
ceremonies, and mere externals. This creature of their own 
imaginations they had cherished, to the neglect of that purer 
scheme of morality which was truly of God, which they miglit 
have learnt, even formerly, from the law and the Prophets pro- 
perly understood, but now, more explicitly, from the doctrine of 
Christ. That the phrase, the righteousness of God, in the 
sense I have given, was not unknown tothe O. 'T. writers, ap- 
pears from Micah vi. What is called, v. 5. the righteousness 
of the Lord, which God wanted that the people should know, 
is explained, v. 8. tobe what the Lord requireth of them, name- 
ly, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with their 
God. Itis in this sense we ought to understand the phrase, James 
1 20. The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God ; that is,is not the proper means of producing that righ- 
teousness which God requireth of us. Now, the righteousness of 
God, meant in this discourse by our Lord, is doubtless what he 
had been explaining to them, and contrasting to the righteousnss of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. Yhe phrase, seeking righteousness, 
for seeking to attain a conformity tothe will of God, is not un- 
suitable to the Jewish phraseology. ‘The same expression occurs, 1 
Mace. ii. 29. Then many that sought after justice and judgment, 
SNTOUVVTES OLxaledvv7yjy zae zocna, went down into the wilderness 
fo dell there. And though this book is not admitted by Pro- 
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testants into the canon, it 1s acknowledged to have been written by 
a Jew, and entirely in the idiom of his country, if not originally 
in their language. 


CHAPTER VII. 


3. The thorn, tnv doxov. E.T. The beam. ‘That the 
tropes employed by the Orientals often appear to Europeans rather 
too bold and hyperbolical, is beyond a doubt. But I cannot help 
thinking, that the effect has been, in many cases, heightened by 
translators, who, when a word admits different interpretations, 
seem sometimes to have preferred that which is worst suited to 
the figurative application. The Gr. word dozosg has, even in 
classical use, more latitude of signification than the Eng. term 
beam. It answers not only to the La. trabs or tignum, a beam or 
rafter, but also to lancea, hasta, a spear or lance. In the lat- 
ter signification, when used figuratively, 1 take it to have been 
nearly synonymous to Gzodow, which, from denoting palus aculea- 
tus, sudes, vallus, seems, at least in the use of Hellenists, to have 
been employed to denote any thing sharp-pointed (however lit- 
tle), as a prickle, or thorn. ‘Thus, in Num. xxxiii. 55. 6xodomes 
Ev Tots opbaruas vuov. E.'T. pricks in your eyes ; the Heb. 
term, to which 6xodomes answers, means no more than the Eng. 
makes it. The Gr. word is similarly rendered in the N. T. 
Edo0n mo Gxohow ev caput ; therewas givento me a thornin the 
flesh. The like may be remarked of fodcs, answering to the 
La. words jaculum, sagitta, and to the Eng. missile weapon, of 
whatever kind, javelin, dart, or arrow. [ut in the Hellenistic 
use, it sometimes corresponds to Heb. words, denoting no more 
than prickle, or thorn. ‘Thus in Jos. xxili. 13. erg Bodtdas ev rots 
opbcaAuces Yuev; E. T. thorns in your cyes, the word Podts is put 
for a Heb. term which strictly means thorn. It is therefore evi- 
dent that dozos is used here by the same trope, and in the same 
meaning with exodow and Pods in the places above quoted. And 
it is not more remote from our idiom to speak of a pole or ajav- 
elin than to speak of a beam in the eye. Nor isa greater liberty 
taken in rendering 00x05 thorn, than in rendering Podts or cxodow 
in that manner. 


6. Or, zat. This is one of the cases wherein zee is better ren- 
dered or in our language than and, ‘the two evils mentioned are 
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not ascribed to both sorts of animals; the latter is doubtless applied 
to the dogs, the former to the swine. The conjunction and would 
here, therefore, be equivocal. Though the words are not in the 
natural order, the sense cannot be mistaken. 


8. For whosoever asketh obtaineth ; whosoever seeketh findeth. 
Diss. XIT. P. I. § 29. 


° 


9. Who amongst you men, tis e6tiv sf duwv avOgwnos. K.T. 
What man ts there of you. There is evidently an emphasis in the 
word av@owz0s, otherwise itis superflnous; for tig eGtev EF Yucov 
is all that is necessary; its situation at the end of the clause is another 
proof of the same thing. The word avOgwatos here makes the in- 
tended illustration of the goodness of the celestial Father, from the 
conduct’ of even human fathers, with all their imperfections much 
more energetic. I think this not sufficiently marked in the common 
version; for what man is hardly any more than a translation of és. 


14. How strait is the gate. In the common Gr. we read, oz 
6tEevn 7) MvA7. Butina very great number of MSS. some of them 
of great antiquity, the reading is tc not éze. This reading is confirm- 
ed by the Vul. Quam angusta porta, and by most of the ancient ver- 
sions, particularly by the old Itc. both the Sy. the Ara. the Cop. 
the Go. and the Sax. It was so read by Chr. The. and the most 
emineot Fathers, Gr. and La. and is received by Wet. and some of 
the best modern critics. 


15. False teachers, wevdonpogyntar. i. T. False prophets. 
But mo0g7t7s not only means a prophet, in our sense of the word, 
one divinely inspired, and able to foretel future events, but also a 
teacher in divine things. When it is used in the plural with the 
article, and refers to those of former times, it always denotes the 
prophets in the strictest sense. On most other occasions it means 
simply a teacher of religious truths, and consequently pwevdomgo- 
g7t7s a false teacher in religion. This is especially to be regarded 
as the sense, in a warning whieh was to serve far the instruction of 
his disciples in every age. Ihave, for the same reason, translated 
TQVEPHTEVGH MEV, V. 22. taught ; which, notwithstanding its connec- 
tion with things really miraculous, is better rendered thus in this 
passage, because to promote the knowledge of the Gospel is a matter 
of higher consequence, and would therefore seem more to recom- 
mend men than to foretel things future. 
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* In the garb of sheep, ev evdvucde xoo6atwv. Si. renders it, 
Couverts de peaux de brebis, and says in a note, “ It is thus we 
“ ought to translate indumentis ovium, because the prophets were 
“elothed with sheep-skins.” It is true the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, xi. 37. in enumerating the great things which 
have been done and suffered, through faith, by prophets, and other 
righteous persons, mentions this, that they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, undwtats wat aystots Ssouaciy, be- 
mg destitute, afflicted, tormented, alluding to the persecutions 
to which many of them were exposed from idolatrous princes. 
That Elijah was habited in this manner, appears from 2 Ki. i. 
7,8. compared with ch. ii. 15. and 1 Ki. xix. 13. in which two 
fast places, the word rendered in Eng. mantle, is, in the Sep. 
translated fe7Awe7. But I have not seen any reason to think 
that this was the cemmon attire of the prophets. The first of 
ihe three passages serves as evidence, rather of the contrary, inas- 
inuch as Elijah seems to have been distinguished by his dress, not 
only from other men, but from other prophets. That some indeed 
came afterwards hypocritically to affect a similar garb, in order 
to deceive the simple, is more than probable, from Zech. xiii. 4. 
But, whatever be in this, as evdvuc does not signify a skin, there 
is no reason for making the expression in the translation more lim- 
ited than in the original. 


17. Evil tree, Gaagov davdoor. E. T. Corrupt tree. The 
word Gaztgog does not always mean roféen or corrupted, but is: 
often used as synonymous to zov7Q0¢, evii. Trees of a bad kind 
produce bad fruit, but not in consequence of any rottenness or 
corruption. See ch. xiii, 48, where, in the similitude of the 
net, which enclosed fishes of every kind, the worthless, which 
were thrown away, are called ca Gamec, rendered in the com- 
mon version éhe bad. Nothing can be plainer than that this epi- 
thet does not denote that those fishes were putrid, but solely that 
they were of a noxious or poisonous quality, and consequently 
useless. 


9 


23. Fnever knew you ; that is, I never acknowledged you for 
mine. 


* Ye who praciise iniquity, ‘ot epyatoperos trv arouar. Be. 
Juz operam datis muquitat?. Wiss. X. P. V. <p el 
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28. Aft his manner of teaching, ext tn OiWayyn avto. E. 
LT. At his doetrine. The word didayn denotes often the doc- 
trine taught, sometimes the act of teaching, and sometimes even 
the manner of teaching. ‘That this is the import of the expression 
here, is evident from the verse immediately following. 


29. As the Scribes. The Vul. Sy. Sax. and Arm. versions, 
with one MS. add, and the Pharisees. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


4. The Sy. says, the priests, but in this reading is singular. 

* For notifying the éure to the people, es pagcvgioy aveas. 
t.T. For a testimony unto them. Both the sense and the con- 
nection show that the them here means the people. It could 
not be éhe priests, for it was only one priest (to wit, the priest 
then entrusted with that business) to whom he was commanded to 
go. Besides, the oblation could not serve as an evidence to the 
priest. On the contrary, it was necessary that he should have 
ocular evidence by an accurate inspection in private, before the man 
was admitted into the temple and allowed to make the oblation : 
but his obtaining this permission, and the solemn ceremony con- 
sequent upon it, was the public testimony of the priest, the only 
legal judge, to the people, that the man’s uncleanness was re- 
moved. ‘This was a matter of the utmost consequence to the 
man, and of some consequence to them. ‘Till such testimony 
was given, he lived in a most uncomfortable seclusion from so- 
ciety. No man durst, under pain of being also secluded, admit 
lim into his house,: eat with him, or so much as touch him. The 
antecedent therefore to the pronoun them, though not expressed, 
is easily supplied by the sense. To me it is equally clear, that 
the only thing meant to be attested by the oblation was the cure. 
The suppositions of some commentators on this subject are quite 
extravagant. Nothing can be more evident than that the per- 
son now cleansed was not permitted to give any testimony to 
the priest, or to any other, concerning the manner of his cure, or 
the person by whom it had been performed. ‘Opa undere ecrns, 
See thou tell nobody. The prohibition is expressed by the Evan- 
gelist Mr. in still stronger terms.. Prohibitions of this’ kind were 
often transgressed by those who received them; but that is not 


a good reason for representing our Lord as giving contradictory 
orders. 


° 
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6. Afflicted, Bucari~ouevog. E.T. Tormented. The Greek 
word is not confined, especially in the Hellenistic idiom, to this 
Signification, but often denotes simply (as has been observed by 
Gro. and Ham.) afflicted, or distressed. Palsies are not attended 
with torment. 


13. That instant, ev ty cow execvy. E.T. In the self-same 
hour. But ga does not always mean hour. This is indeed the 
meaning when it is joined with a number, whether ordinal or car- 
dinal ; as, He went out about the third hour, and, Are there not 
twelve hours in the day? On other cccasions it more commonly 
denotes tlic precise time, as, Mine hour is not yet come. 


15. Him. The common Gr. copies have euros them. But 
the reading is avew in a great number of MSS. several of them 
ancient 5 it is supported also by some of the old versions and fathers, 
is approved by Mill and Wet. and is more agreeable than the other 
to the words in constrnetion, none but Jesus having been mentioned 
in the preceding words. 


17. Verifying the saying of the prophet. We lave here a 
remarkable example of the latitude in which the word 727000 is 
used. Ch. 1.22. N. In our sense of the term fulfilling, we should 
rather call that the fulfilent of this prophecy, which is mentioned 
1 Pet. iv. 24. IT have, in translating the quotation, rendered exa6e 
carried off, of which the original Heb. as well as the Gr. is capa- 
ble, that the words, as far as propriety admits, may be conformable 


to the application. 


18. To pass to the opposite shore. Let it be remarked, once 
for all, that passing or crossing this lake or sea, does not always 
denote sailing from the east side to the west, or inversely ; though 
the river Jordan, both above and below the lake, ran southwards. 
The lake was of such a form, that, without any impropriety, it might 
be said to be crossed in other directions, even by those who kept 
on the same side of the Jordan. 


19. Rabbi, didacdzare. Diss. VIL. P. I. 


20. Caverns, ywieovs. The word godeog denotes the den, 
eavern, or keanel, which a wild beast, by constantly haunting it, 
appropriates to himself. . 

* Places of shelter, xatadznveteas. E.T. Nests. But azara- 
6xnrworg signifies a place for shelter and repose, @ perch, or roost. 
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The Gr. name for nest, or place for hatching, is vodéce, which 
occurs often in this sense in the Sep.as evvederw does for to build 
anest. But xacaéxyrvedis is never so employed. The verb 
nactooxnvew is used by the Evangelists Mt. Mr. and L. speaking 
of birds, to express their taking shelter, perching, or roosting 
on branches. Inthe common version it is rendered by the verb 
to lodge. 


8 


22. Let the dead bury their dead. This expression is evi- 
dently figurative ; the word dead kaving one meaning in the be- 
ginning of the sentence, and another in the end. ‘The import is, 
‘Let the spiritually dead, those who are no better than dead, 
‘ being insensible to the concerns of the soul and eternity, employ 
‘ themselves in burying those who, in the conimon acceptation of 
‘the word are dead.’ 


26. Commanded, exetiurce. Mr. ix. 25. N. 


28. Gadarenes. Yagree with Wet. that Gergesenes appears 
to have been introduced by Origen upon mere conjecture. Ori- 
gen’s words imply as much. Before him most copies seem to 
have read Gadarenes, but some Gerasenes. The latter is the 
reading of the Vul. and of the second Sy. The former is _prefe- 
rable on many accounts, and is the reading of the first Sy. I 
shall only add, that if Origen’s conjectural correction were to be 
admitted, it ought to be extended to the parallel places in Mr. 
and L. 

* Demonaes. Diss. VI. P.T. 97, Ge. 


29. What hast thouto do with us? te jury uae oo. E. 
T. What have we to do with thee 2 The sense of both expres- 
sions is the same. But the first is more in the form of expostu- 
(ued. oe. 4. * N, 


30. Ait some distance, uazegav. E.T. A good way off. Vul. 
Nox longé probably from some copy which read ov wazoav. This 
is one of those differences wherein there is more the appearance 
of discrepancy than the reality. In snch general ways of speak- 
ing, there is always a tacit comparison ; and the same thing may 
be denominated far, or not far, according to the extent of ground 
with which, in our thonghts, we compare it. Ad some distanee 
suits perfectly the sense of the Gr. word in this place, is con- 
formable to the rendering given in the Sy. and makes no differ- 
ence in the meaning from the La. The word wexzooder (L. xvii. 
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13.) where it is said of the Publican wazgovcv éozvws, must be un- 
derstood in the same way. Afar off, as it is rendered in the E. T. 
sounds oddly in our ears, when we reflect that both the Pharisee 
and the Publican were in the outer court of the temple, on the 
same side of the court, and in sight of each other, at least, if not 
within hearing. 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. Thy sins are forgiven thee, apemvrat Co de apagtlat 
cov. E.T. Thy sins be forgiven thee. ‘The words are an affir- 
mation, not a prayer or wish. As a prayer, the Scribes would not 
have objected to them. At the time the common version was 
made, the words be forgiven were equivocal, they would now be 
improper. At that time be was often used in the indicative plural, 
for what we always say at present are. But even then, it would 
have been better, in this instance, to say are, which was also used, 
and would have totally removed the ambiguity. 


3. This man blasphemeth. Diss. X. P. HW. 9 14. 


5. Thy sins are forg iven, apewvrce Gor ce céucoriot. But 
there is a small difference of reading here. Many MSS. amongst - 
which are some of principal note, have Gov instead of Go, a few 
have both pronouns. Agreeable to these last are the Vul. both the 
Sy. Ara. Eth. and Sax. I have followed, with Wet. that which 
seems best supported by number and antiquity. 

2 Or to say [with cffect.] Arisc and walk. ‘The supply of 
the words in this clause, is, if not necessary, at least, convenient, 
for showing more clearly the scope of the sentiment. Merely to 
say, that is, to pronounce the words of either sentence, is, no 
doubt, equally easy to any one. And to say both with effect 
were equally easy to our Lord. Now, if the former only was 
said, Thy sins are forgiven, the effect was invisible, and for 
aught the people could know, there might be no effect at all. 
But to say to a man manifestly disabled by palsy, Arise and 
wall:, when instantly the man, in the sight of all present, arises 
and walks, is an ocular demonstration of the power with which 
the order was accompanied, and therefore was entirely fit for 
serving as evidence, that the other expression he had used, was 
not vain words, but attended with the like divine energy, Afuch 
from its nature, not discoverable like the other, by its conse- 

“quences. To say the one with eflect whose cflect was visible is 
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a proof, that the other was said also with effect, though the effect it- 
self was invisible. This is the usé which our Lord makes of this 
cure, v.6. But that ye may know, &c. 


8. Wondered, sOavuacav. Vul. Timuerunt. This doubt- 
less arises froma different reading. Accordingly £gobyO7joav is 
found in three or four MSS. agreeable to which are also the Sy. the 
Go. the Sax. and the Cop. versions. ‘The common reading not enly 
has the advantage in point of evidence, but is more clearly con- 
nected with the context. 


9. At the toll-office, ene totehmvov. K.T. At the receipt 
of custom. But the word receipt in this sense seems now to be 
obsolete. Some late translators say at the custom-house. But 
have we any reason to think it was a house? ‘The Sy. name is no 
evidence that it was; for, like the Hebrews, they use the word 
beth, especially in composition, with great latitude of significa- 
tion. Most probably it was a temporary stall or moveable booth, 
which could easily be erected in any place where occasion requir- 
ed. The name tollbooth, which Ham. seems to have preferred, 
would at present be very unsuitable, as that word, however well 
adapted in point of etymology, is now confined tothe meaning of 
jal or prison. The word office, for a place where any particular 
business is transacted, whether within doors or without, is surely 
unexceptionable. 


10. At table. Diss. VIII. P. ILI. § 3—7. 


13. I require humanity, sdeov Oelw. E.T. £ will have 
mercy. But this last expression in Eng. means properly, I will 
exercise mercy. Inthe prophet here referred to, our translators had 
rendered the verb much better, I desired. They ought not to 
have changed the word here. 


> Humanity. E.T. Mercy. The Gr. word commonly answers, 
and particularly in this passage, to a Heb. term of more extensive 
signification than mercy, which, in strictness, denotes only clemency 
to the guilty and the miserable. This sense (though Phavorinus 
thinks otherwise) is included in ¢2<0s, which is sometimes properly 
translated mercy, but itis not all, that is included. And in an 
aphorism, like that quoted in the text, it is better to interpret the 
word in its full latitude. The Heb. term employed by the prophet 
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Hosea, in the place quoted, is 10n chesed,a general name for all the 
kind affections. See D. VI. P. IV. § 18. 

3 And not sacrifice, for more than sacrifice, a noted Hebraism. 

4 To reformation, ets wetavoav. These words are wanting in 
a good many MSS. There is nothing to correspond to them in the 
Vul. Sy. Go. Sax. and Eth. versions. Critics are divided about 
them. To me there scarcely appears spfficient evidence for reject- 
ing them. Besides, it is allowed by all, that if they be not expressed 
in this place, they are understood. 


15. Bridemen. Mr. ii. 19. N. 


16. Undressed cloth, pazovs ayvegov. E.T. New cloth. That 
this gives in effect the same sense cannot be doubted, as it answers 
literally to the expression used by L. who says iuatiov xzotvov 
But as the expressions are different, and not even synonymous; I 
thought it better to allow each Evangelist to express himself in his 
own manner. 


17. Old leathern bottles, a6zovs aahaorg. KL. 'T. Old bottles. 
AGzxos is properly a vessel for holding liquor. Such vessels were 
commonly then, and in some countries are still, of leather, which 
were not easily distended when -old, and were consequently more 
ready to burst by the fermentation of the liquor. As this does not 
hold in regard to the bottles used by us, I thought it better, in trans- 
lating, to add a word denoting the materials of which their vessels 
were made. | 


18. Is by this time dead, agte evthevtnoev. EE. T. Is even 
now dead. Philostrat. ptt, Ege Tov xoupov TaY EnuaToV. By this 
time dead, a natural conjecture concerning one whom he had left 
a-dying. As the words are evidently susceptible of this interpreta- 
tion, candour requires that it be preferred, being the most conform- 
able to the accounts of this miracle given by the other historians. 


20. The tuft of his mantle, tov ugadmedov tov inatiov aveov. 
Kk. 'T. The hem of his garment. The Jewish mantle, or upper 
garment, was considered as consisting of four quarters, called in the 
Oriental idiom wings, mzeguyta. Every wing contained one corner, 
whereat was suspended a tuft of threads or strings, which they cal- 
led xgadmedov. See Num. xv. 37. Deut. xxii. 12. What are 
there called fringes are those strings, and. the four quarters of 
the vesture are the four corners. In the Sy. version the word is 
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rendered x97, karna, corner. As in the first of the passages above 
referred to, they are mentioned as serving to make them remember 
the commandments of the Lord to do them, there was conceived 
to be a special sacredness in them (see ch. xxiii. 5.), which must 
have probably led the woman to think of touching that part of his 
garment rather than any other. They are not properly, says 
Lamy, des franges in our langnage, but des houpes. See his 
description of them and of the phylacteries, Commentarius in 
Harmoniam, lib. v. cap. xi. Sc. has rendered it in this place 
JSringe ; but this word answers worse than hem, for their garments 
had no fringes. 


27. Sonof David. 'This was probably meant as acknowledging 
him to be the Messiah; for at this time it appears to have been uni- 
versally understood that the Messiah would be a descendant of 
David. 


30. Their eyes were opened. A Heb. idiom, neither remote nor 
inelegant, to denote, They received their sight. 

* Strictly charging them, said evebouun6arto avtos rEyor. 
Vul. Comminatus est illis, dicens. Si. who translates from the Vul. 
says, Leur dit, en les nenacgant rudement ; where, instead of soft- 
ening the harsh words of his author, the La. translator, he has ren- 
dered them still harsher. In another place, Mr. i. 43, 
Eubouunoauervos acvtw Asyee is thus expressed in his translation, 
en lui disant avec de fortes menaces. It is strange that, when the 
very words used by our Lord, on both these occasions, are related 
by the Evangelist, in which there is nothing of either threat or harsh- 
ness, an interpreter should imagine that this is implied in the verb. 
Si. may use for his apology that he translates from the Vnl. ‘The 
Sy. translator, who understood beiter the Oriental idiom, renders the 
Gr. verb by a word in Sy. which implies simply he forbade, he pro- 
hibited. Mr. ix. 25. N. 


35. Among the people, ev to daw. ‘This clause is wanting in 
many MSS. in the Vul. the Sy. and most other ancient versions. 
As in this case the evidence on the opposite sides may be said to bal- 
ance each other, and as the admission or the rejection makes no al- 
ieration in the sense; that the clause possesses a place in the com- 
mon Gr. editions, and in the E. T. is here sufficient ground for decid- 
ing in its favour. 


36. He had compassion upon them, eCmhayyviGdy MEL AUTOV, 
i. T. He was moved with compassion on them. Vul. Misertus 
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est eis. Be. imagining there was something particularly expressive 
in the Greek verb here used, has rendered this clause commise- 
ratione mtima commotus est super eis, and is followed by 
Pisc. Ir. seems to have had in some degree the same notion. 
He says, Affectu misericoi die, tactus est erga illos, and is followed 
by Cal. Leo de Juda adds only intimé to misertus est. Cas. has 
preferred the unaffected simplicity of the Vul. and said misertus est 
eorum. lu. has taken the same method. LBe.’s opinion had great 
weight with the Protestant translators of that age who came after 
him. Dio. says, Sene mosse a gran pieta. G. F. Il fut esmeu 
de compassion envers tcelles, which is literally the same with our 
common version, and whieh has also been adopted by L. Cl. 
The P. R. translators, Ses entrailles furent emues de compassion. 
Sa. after the Vul. says simply, IZ en ent compassion. Si. to 
the same purpose, Jl en eut pitié. So does Beau. who translates 
from the Gr. Of the late Eng. translations, An. Dod. Wor. and 
Wa. follow the common version. Wes. has chosen to go beyond it, 
He was moved with tender compassion for them. But Wy. has in 
this way outstript them all, Fis bowels yearned with compassion on 
them. Se. and Hey. render the expression as Ido. Those strange 
efiorts to say something extraordinary result from an opinion found- 
ed on etymology, of the signification of the Gr. word 6mAayyrtCoucae 
from 6niayyvea, viscera, the bowels. This they consider as corres- 
ponding to the [leb. =m richam, both noun and verb. The noun 
in the plural is sometimes interpreted, 6z2ayyva. The verb is 
never by the Seventy rendered 6zAayyrtouat,a werd which does 
not occur in that version, but generally eAcew or ocxtetgw, which 
occur often, and are rendered I have compassion, I have mercy, or 
I have pity. Nay, the Heb. word frequently occurs joined with a 
negative particle, manifestly denoting to have no merey, &e. Now 
for this purpose the verb richam would be totally unfit, if it signified 
to be affected with an uncommon degree of compassion ; all that 
would be then implied in it, when joined with a negative, would be, 
that an uncommon degree of compassion was not shown. In the 
historical part of tle N.'T. where the word GaAayyrteCouae occurs 
pretty often, and always in the same sense, not one of those interpre- 
ters who in this passage find it so wonderfully emphatical, judge it 
proper always to adhere to their method of rendering adopted here, 
but render it barely I have compassion. Even Wes. who has 
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been more uniform than the rest, has thought fit to desert his favour- 
ite phrase, in translating Mr. ix. 22. where the man who brought his 
son to Jesus to be cured, says, as he renders it, If thou canst do any 
thing, have compassion on us, Omhayyuodes ep jyuas, and help 
us. Soalso says Wy. Both have been sensible that emotions of 
tender compassion, and the yearning of the bowels, would make an 
awkward and affected figure in this place. ‘The plea from etymolo- 
gy, ina point which ought to be determined solely by use, where use 
can be discovered, is very weak. If U should render this expression 
in Cicero, stomachabatur, si quid asperius dixerin; if I happened 
to use a severe expression, instantly hzs stomach was disordered 
with vexation, I believe 1 should be thought to translate ridiculous- 
ly. And yet the last clause is exactly in the same taste with his bow- 
els yearned with compassion. ‘The style of the Evangelists is chaste 
and simple; no effort in them to say extraordinary things, or in an 
extraordinary manner. ‘The diction, if not, when judged by the 
rhetorician’s rules, pure and elegant, is however natural, easy, and 
modest. Though they did not seek out fine words, the plainest, and, 
to that class of people with whom they were conversant, the most 
obvious, came unsought. They aimed at no laboured antitheses, no 
rounded periods, no ambitious epithets, no accumulated superlatives. 
There is a naked beauty in their manner which is entirely their 
own. And with all the faults of the Vul. the barbarisms and _ sole- 
cisms with which it is chargeable, it has, in many places, more of 
that beautiful but unadorned simplicity than most modern transla- 
tions. I should not have been at so much pains, where there is no 
material difference of meaning, but to take an occasion of showing, 
once for all, how idly some bestow their labour, hunting after imag- 
inary emphasis, through the obscure mazes of etymology ; a method 
which, in explaining any author in any language, could, with the 
greatest facility, be employed to make him say what he never formed 
aconception of. Diss. IV. § 26. 


* They were scattered and exposed, joav exrehumeroe zat 
cpgtuuerva. EK. 'T. They fainted and were scattered abroad. It is 
acknowledged that in a very great number of MSS. the word is not 
cxdehvuervot, but e6xvduervor. In regard to the reading in those 
copies, from which the Vul. and other ancient translations were 
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made, this is one of those cases in which nothing can be concluded 
with certainty. ‘The reason is, one of the senses of the word 
éxhedvuevot, namely, fatigued, exhausicd, nearly coincides with 
the meaning of e6zvAuevoe ; consequently the version might have 
been the same, whichsoever way it stood in the translator’s copy. 
Now if these translations be set aside, the preponderancy is not such 
as ought in reason to determine us against the reading which suits 
best the context. ‘To me the common reading appears, in this res- 
pect, preferable. Now the word exAva@, when applied either to a 
flock or to a multitude of people, means dissipo, I scatter, as well as 
debihito, Iweaken ; nor can any thing be better suited to the scope of 
the passage. Be. has preferred that sense, and Elsner has well sup- 
ported it, as he has, in like manner, the true meaning of egorupervoe 
in this place, as signifying exposed. ‘This interpretation has also 
the advantage of being equally adapted to the literal sense, and to 
the figurative; to the similitude introduced, and to that with which 
the comparison is made. [tis not a natural consequence of the ab-- 
sence of the shepherd that the sheep should be fatigued and worn, 
out, or languid, but it is the consequence that they should be scatter- 
ed and exposed to danger. ‘The shepherd prevents their wandering, 
and protects them. 


CHAPTER X. 


2. Apostics, cmo6toiwy. That is missionaries, messengers. it 
is rarely applied to any but those whom God, or one represent- 
ing his person, as the chief magistrate or the high priest, sends 
on business of importance. The word occurs only once in the 
Septuagint. 1 Ki. xiv. 6. where Ahijah the prophet is, by those 
interpreters, represented as saying to the wife of Jeroboam, Lyw 
ELUL KIOCTOLOS MP0s Ge exAnoog. After the captivity, in our Lord’s 
time, the term was applied to those whoin the high priest chose 
for counsellors, and to whom he commonly gave commission to 
collect the tribute payable to the temple from the Jews in dis- 
tant regions. It continued in use, as we learn from Jerom, after 
the destruction of the temple and dispersion of the people by Ti- 
tus Vespasian. Thus, accounting for the expression used by 
Paul, Gal. i. 1. he says, ‘ Usque hodie a patriarchis Judzorum 
“apostolos mitti constat. Ad distinctionem itaque eorum qut 
“mittuntur, ab hominibus et sui, qui sit missus a Christo, tale 
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‘ sumpsit exordium, Paulus apostolus, non ab hominibus, ne- 
“ gue per hominem.” We may add that in the N.T. the term 
is once applied to Jesus Christ himself, Heb. iii. 1. Some are 
denominated, 2 Cor. viii. 23. e706vo20e exzxAneiov. But the 
denomination, Apostles of Christ, seems to have been given to 
none but the twelve, Matthias who was substituted in the place of 
Judas, and Paul and Barnabas who were commissioned to the 
Gentiles. J. x. 36. 

* The first Simon, mowtos Xtuwr. Though the Gr. here has 
no article, it is necessary to translate it the first, otherwise the 
word first would be an adverb, and could answer only to zgwtor. 

3 James, lazxw6os. The name is the same with that of the Pa- 
triarch 5 but immemorial custom has appropriated in our lan- 
guage the name James to the two Apostles, and Jacob to the 
Patriarch. Diss. XII. P. 1. § 13. 


4 James, son of Zebedee, Iaxwbos 6 tov Zebedatov. And, 


3. James, son of Alpheus, Iazxwbos o cov Adgaiov. In both 
the above instances the Gr. article serves merely for supplying the 


ellipsis. It occupies the place of voc, and is therefore more justly 
rendered son than the son. Ch.i. 6. N. 


4. Cananite, Kavavens. E. T. Canaanite. But this is 
the name, always given in the O. T. to a descendant of Canaan, 
son of Ham, and grandson of Noah ; and is in Gr. not Kavawenes 
but Xavaraios. The Vul. indeed seems to have read so, rendering 
it Chananeus. But this reading is not supported by either ver- 
sions or MSS. nor has it any internal probability to recommend 
it. Some think the Gr. word imports a native or inhabitant of 
Cana in Galilee. Others are of opinion that it is a Sy. word used 
by Mt. and Mr. of the same import with the Gr. €jAwe7s employed 
by L. in reference to the same person. L. vi. 15. N. 

> He who betrayed him, 6 zat magadovs avtov. Vul. Qui et 
tradidit eum. Er. Zu. Be. Cas. Pisc. and Cal. all use prodidit, 
instead of tradidit. All modern translators I am acquainted with 
(except Beau. and Si. who say, gat livra Jesus), whether they 
translate from the Gr. or from the Vul. bave in this particular 
followed the modern La. interpreters. Now it is evident that in 
this the Vul. has adhered more closely both to the letter and to the 
spirit of the original than the other versions. J7ugadovrat, Wet. 
observes is tradere, mgodovvae is prodere. The former expresses 
simply the fact, without any note of praise or blame; the other 
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marks the fact as criminal, and is properly a term of reproach. 
Now there is this peculiarity in the spirit of those writers, that, 
when speaking in their own character as historians, they satisfy 
themselves with relating the bare facts, without either using such 
terms, or affixing such epithets, as might serve to impress their 
readers with their sentiments concerning them, either of censure 
or of commendation. They tell the naked truth, without hint- 
ing an opinion, and leave the truth to speak for itself. They 
have hit the happy medium, in narrative writing, that they avoid 
equally the slightest appearance, on one hand, of coldness and 
indifference, and on the other, of passion and prejudice. It was 
said of their Master, Never man spake like this man. May it 
not be justly affirmed of these his biographers, Never men wrote 
like these men? And if their manner be unlike that of other 
men in general, it is more especially unlike that of fanatics of all 
denominations. Some may be surprized, after reading this re- 
mark, that ] have not myself used the more general expression, 
and said, Delivered him up. Wad I been thie first who render- 
ed the Gospels into Eng. I should certainly have so rendered that 
passage. But the case is totally different, now that our ears are 
inured to another dialect, especially as the customary expression 
contains nothing but what is strictly true. It is not easy to make 
so great an alteration, and at the same time preserve a simple and 
unaffected manner of writing. A translator, by appearing to seek 
about for an unusual term, may lose more of the genius of the style 
in one way than he gains in another. There is the greater dan- 
ger in regard to this term, as, for the same reason for which we 
render it deliver up in this passage, we ought to translate it so in 
every other, which in some places, in consequence of our early 
habits, would sound very awkwardly. But that the manner of the 
evangelists may not be in any degree mistaken from the version, f 
thought it necessary to add this note. Diss. IIL. § 23. 


5. A Samaritan city, moluv Sapapectwrv. Vul. civitates Sa- 
maritanorum inthe plural. This reading has no support from 
MSS. or versions. 


8. In the common Gr. copies, vexgous éyecpete, raise the dead, 
is found inimediately after Aemgovs xcOaorerve. But, it is wanting 
ina great number of the most valuable MSS. in the com. poly- 
glot, and in the Arm. and Eth. versions. And, though it is retained 
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in the Sy. and also in the Vul. where it is transposed, it is evident 
that Jerom did not find it in any of his best MSS. as he has omit- 
ted it totally in his Commentary, wliere every other clause of the 
sentence ts specially taken notice of. Neither did Chr. Euth. or 
Theo. find it in the copies used by them. There is this further 
evidence against it, that it is not mentioned, either in the beginning 
of the chapter, where the powers conferred on the Apostles are re- 
lated, whereof this, had it been granted, mnst be considered as the 
principal 5 or in the parallel passages of L. where the Apostles are 
said to have been commissioned, and to have had powers bestowed 
on them. This power they seem never to have received till after 
the resurrection of their Lord. 


9. In your girdles. Their purses were commonly in their 
sirdles. 


10. No scrip, un mnoav es ddov. E.T. No scrip for your 
journey. understand scrip to signify a travelling bag or wallet, 
and consequently to answer to 20a és ddov. But whatever be 
in this, the words in connection sufficiently show the meaning. 


* Staves. The common reading in Gr. is ga6dov. This is one 
of the few instances in which our translators have not scrupled to 
desert the ordinary editions, and say staves, notwithstanding that 
the Vul. agrees with the common Gr. and has virgam. There is 
sufficient ground, however, for preferring the other reading, which 
is not only well supported by MSS. some versions, and old 
editions, and is approved by Wet. and other critics; but is en- 
tirely conformable to those instructions as represented by the other 
Evangelists. 

3 No spare coats, shoes, or staves, unde Svo yitwvas, mEede 
bnodnuata, unde onBdov. E.T. Neither two coats, neither shoes, 
nor yet staves. I consider the word dvo as equally belonging to 
all the three articles here conjoined, coats, shoes, and staves. Now, 
as it would be absurd to represent it as Christ’s order, Take not 
with you two shoes ; and as the Heb. word rendered in the Sep. 
vnodnuate is Am. ii. 6. and viii. 6. properly translated a@ pair of 
shoes, being, according to the Masora, in the dual number, I have 
rendered the word dvo here spare ; (that is, such as ye are not 
using at present), for by.this means I both avoid the impropriety, 
and exactly hit the sense in them all. 
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* Of his maintenance, trys Teopns avtov. E.T. Of his meat. 
But the three particulars last mentioned, coat, staff, and shoes, are 
surely not meat, in any sense of the word. This, if there were no 
other argument, sufficiently shows, that our Lord ineluded more 
under the term zeogy than food. He prohibits them from incum- 
bering themselves with any articles of raiment, beside what they 
were wearing, or with money to purchase more, when these should 
be worn out. Why? Because they would be entitled to a supply 
from those on whom their labours would be bestowed, and money 
would be but an incumbrance to them. The word is used by a 
synecdoche, perfectly agreeable to the Oriental idiom, which some- 
times makes the term bread denote every thing necessary for subsist- 
ence. Sc. has shown that this interpretation of toeop7 is not unsup- 
ported by classical authority. 


12. The Vul. subjoins to this verse, Dicentes, Pax huic domut, 
Saying, Peace be to this house. The corresponding words in Gr. 
are found in some MSS. but not in so many as to give any counte- 
nance for relinquishing the common reading, which agrees with the 
Sy. and the greater. number of ancient versions; more especially, as 
some editions of the Vul. omit these words, and as the connection is 
complete without them. There is ground to think, that such cor- 
rections have sometimes arisen from an ill-judged zeal in transcribers, 
to render the Gospels more conformable to one another. ‘That the 
common Jewish salutation was, Peace be to this house, is well 
known. I have, therefore, for the greater perspicuity, rendered 
fF aonvy Duar, in the 13th verse, the peace ye wishthem. This, 
at the same time that it gives exactly the sense, renders the addition 
to the 12th verse quite unnecessary. 


14. Shake the dust off your feet. It was maintained by the 
scribes, that the very dust of a heathen country polluted their land, 
and therefore ought not to be brought into it. Our Lord here, 
adopting their language, requires his disciples, by this action, to sig- 
nify that those Jewish cities which rejected their doctrine, deserved 
a regard noway superior to that which they themselves showed to the 
cities of Pagans. It is added in the gospels of Mr. and L. ees 
naotrvourv, for a testimony, that is, not a denunciation of judgments, 
but a public snd solemn protestation against them. 


18. To bear testimony to them, ets uaotveiov avros. Myr. xiii. 
Q.N. 
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20. It shall not be ye—-but——— The meaning is, It shall not 
be ye so much as——Ch., ix. 13. .3 Note. 


23. When they persecute you in one city, dtav dtmxw6ry VEKe 
Ev TH Wore tavtn. ‘Two or three copies, none of the most esteem- 
ed, read ex tng mohews Tavtns. Chr. and Orig. also, found this 
reading in those used by them. But neither the author of the Vul. 
nor any ancient translator, appears to have read so. Had there been 
ground for admitting this reading, the proper translation would have 
been, When they banish you out of one city. 


2 Another. Ch. xxvii. 61. N. 


3 Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, ov un Té- 
Ae6nre tas mohetg tov I6pand. Be. Nequaquam obieritis urbes 
Israelis. The late learned Bishop Pearce objects to this version 
that, though tedecy ddov, and vedecy alone (ddov being understood), 
are used for accomplishing a journey; he had seen no example of 
Téhetv mohets, for going over, or travelling through, towns. It is 
sufficient to answer, that we have seen no example of his sense of 
the word, adapted to the phrase here used ; for vedecy wror7ore, 
and tTéeiecy tive amogonta, are at least as dissimilar to veéAecy 
ohev, as Téhetv Gdov is. Besides, there is nothing in the scriptural 
style resembling that of the Pagans, when speaking of what they 
called their mysteries; though I acknowledge that a great deal of 
this sort is to be found in the ecclesiastical writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, who affected to accommodate the Pagan phraseology 
to the Christian doctrine and worship, which they not a little 
corrupted thereby. But nothing serves more strongly to evince, 
that the sense which Be. has given to the words is the natural and 
obvious sense, than the manner in which Chr. explains this passage. 
He does not seem to have discovered, that the word zvehecv, Joined 
with xodcv, had any thing either difficult or uncommon in it; but 
observing the encouragement given to the Apostles in the promise, 
he thus expresses in his own words, as is usual with him, the import 
of it, ov pOabete megueAGovres tyv Mudaciver, Ye shall not have 
finished your travelling through Palestine. I shall only add, that 
the word consummabitas used by the Vul. is rather ambiguous, and 
may be differently interpreted. Er. Zu. and Cal. who say perambu- 
laveritis, perfectly agree in sense aith Be. So, I imagine, does Cas. 
though he uses the more indefinite and less proper term, perlustra- 
veritis. 
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25. Beelzebub, Beed€eBovd. Vul. Beelzehub. In this instance, 
our translators hve adopted the reading of the Vul. in preference to 
that of the Gr. With the Vul. agree the Sy. Eth. and Ara. ver- 
sions. It‘is remarkable, that there is no variation in the Gr. MSS. 
all of which make the word terminate in 2, not in 8. All the Jearn- 
ed seem to be agreed, that Beelzebub was .the Oriental name. It 
were superfluous to examine the conjectures of critics on this sub- 
ject. The obvious reason of this change appears to be that as- 
signed by Gro. No Gr. word ends in 8; and those who wrote 
in that language, in order to accommodate themselves to the pro- 
nunciation of the people who spoke it, were accustomed to make 
some alterations on foreign names. Thus, Sennacherib is in the 
Sep. Devvayroseu 3; and Habakkuk, for a like reason, is AuSax- 
ov. On how many of the Heb. names of the O. T. is a much 
greater change made in the N. in regard to which we find no dif- 
ferent reading in the MSS.? TI suppose, however, that ihe rea- 
son of the preference given by our translators, was not because ‘| 
the sound was more conformable to the Oriental word, a thing. of 
no consequence to us, but because, through the universal use of 
Vul. before the Reformation, men were accustomed to the one 
name, and strangers to the other. The word Beclzebub means 
the Lord of flies. It is thought to be the name of some Syrian 
idol, but whether given by the worshippers themselves, or, as was 
not unusual, by the Jews in contempt, is to us matter only of 
conjecture. | 


26. Therefore, fear them not. My ovv go8yndntre avtovs: 
Dr. Symonds asks (p. 74) “ Could our Saviour mean, that the rea- 
son why his apostles had no just grounds of fear, was becanse they 
‘¢were sure to meet with barbarous treatment ?” I answer, ‘No; 
‘but because they could meet with no treatment, however bad, 
‘which he had not borne before, and which they had not been 
‘warned, and should therefore be prepared, to expect. This mean- 
‘ing results more naturally from the scope of the place, than that 
‘given by him.’ 


27. From the house-tops. Their houses were all flat-roofed. 


29. A penny. Diss. VIIE. P. 1.9 10. 


31. Ye are much more valuable than sparrows, moAdov 
6cooVdLMY Otagepete Duets. EE. T. Ye are of more value than 
many sparrows. One MS. and the Com. read 20AAq@ for 20,A007 


° 
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This, I acknowledge, is of no weight. The same sense is conveyed 
either way. Cas. Longé passeribus antecellitis vos. This ex- 
pression is more conformable to modern idioms. 


$4. I came not to bring peace, but a sword. An _ energetic 

35. Lam come to make dissension. é mode of ex- 
pressing the certainty of a foreseen consequence of any measure, by 
representing it as the purpose for which the measure was adopted. 
This idiom is familiar to the Orientals, and not unfrequent in other 
authors, especially poets and orators. 


38. He who will not take his cross and follow me. Every 
ane condemned by the Romans to crucifixion, was compelled to 
carry the cross on which he was to be suspended, to the place of 
execution. In this manner our Lord himself was treated. Pro- | 
perly, it was not the whole cross that was carried by the convict, 
But the cross-beam. The whole was more than suited the natural 
strength of a man tocarry. The perpendicular part probably re- 
mained in the ground; the tranverse beam (here called éhe cross) 
was added, when there was an execution. As this was not a Jew- 
ish but a Roman punishment, the mention of it on this occasion may 
justly be looked on as the first hint given by Jesus of the death he 
was to suffer. If it had been usual in the country to execute crimi- - 
nals in this manner, the expression might have been thought pro- 
verbial, for denoting to prepare for the worst. 


59. He who preserveth his life shall lose it. There is in this 
sentence a kind of paronomasia, whereby the same word is used in 
different senses, in such a manner as to convey the sentiment with 
greater energy to the attentive. ‘ He who, by making a sacrifice of 
‘ his duty, preserves temporal life, shall lose eternal life ; and contra- 
‘riwise.”? The like trope our Lord employs in that expression, ch. 
vill. 22, Let the dead bury their dead. Let the spiritually dead 
bury the naturally dead. See also ch. xiii. 12. In the present in- 
stance, the trope bas a beauty in the original, which we cannot give 
itin aversion. The word wuy7 is equivocal, signifying both life 
and sowl, and consequently is much better fitted for exhibiting with 
entire perspicuity, the two meanings, than the Eng. word life. The 
Syro-Chaldaic, which was the language then spoken in Palestine, 
had, in this respect, the same advantage with the Gr. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


1. Give warning. Diss. VI. P. V. 4 2, &c. 


* In the cities, ev tag Wodeccv avtav. EK. T. In their cities. 

It is not uncommon in the Oriental dialects, to employ a pronoun 

where the antecedent, to which it refers, is net expressed, but under- 

_ stood. In this way evrwy is here used ; for it must refer to the 

Galileans, in whose country they then were. But as the pronoun 

is not necessary in Eng. and asin our ears it would appear to refer 
to disciples, and so might mislead, it is better omitted. 


2. Of the Messiah, tov Xgiotov. A few MSS. and the Eth. 
version, read zou J760v. It is not in itself improbable, that this is 
the true reading, though too weakly supported to authorize an alter- 
ation in the text. Iijsous, Avotos, Geos, and Xgi6zos, having been 
anciently almost always written by contraction, were more liable to 
be mistaken than other words. If, however, the common reading 
be just, it deserves to be remarked, that the word Xgc6Zo¢ is never, 
when alone, and with the article, used in the Gospels, as a proper 
name. It is the name ofan office. The import of the expression 
must therefore be,‘ When John had heard that those works were 
‘performed by Jesus, which are characteristical of the Messiah, he 


‘sent Diss. V. P.1V. § 6—9. 


3, He that cometh, 6 eoyouevos. E.T. He that should come. 
I thought it better to render this literally, because it is one of the 
titles by which the Messiah was distinguished. It answers in Gr. 
to the Ileb. 33m haba, taken from Psal. cxviii. 26. where he is de- 
nominated, He that cometh in the name of the Lord. ‘The begin- 
ning of a description is usually employed to suggest the whole. In- 
deed the whole is applied to him, ch. xxi. 9. Mr. xi. 9. L. xix. 38. 
J. xii. 13. and sometimes the abbreviation, as here, and in J. vi. 14. 
Heb. x. 37. 6 egyvouevos seems to have been a title as much appro- 
priated as 6 X@u6zos, and 6 wos Tov Aafid. 


5. Good news is brought. Diss. V. P. WU. 


6. Towhom I shall not prove a stumbling-bloch, 65 av M7 
6xarvdadedn ev euct. Ch. v. 29.N. 


/ 
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7. A reed shaken by the wind? A proverbial expression ; 
implying, ¢ It is surely not for any trifling matter that ye have gone 
¢ thither.’ 


8. Avdowmoy ev uahaxolrs tuatLols NUpLEoMEYOV—OL TO. Ucd- 
axa popovvtes—It was observed (Diss. X. P. V. § 2.) that, when 
a particular species was denoted by an adjective added to the gen- 
eral name, the article, on occasion of repeating the name, is made 
to supply the place of the adjective ; but here we have an exam- 
ple wherein, on rejecting the adjective, the substantive is supplied 
by prefixing the article te wedaza for uecdhexe tuatea. ‘There 
is evidently, therefore, neither redundancy nor impropriety in using 
the article here, as some have vainly imagined. Either it or the 
repetition of the noun was necessary, in point of precision. 


10. Ange. Diss. VIII. P. W1. § 9, &c. 


12. Invaded. The coniparison is here to a country invaded 
and conquered, or to a city besieged and taken by storm. 


13. Were your instructers, reoepntev6ay. Ch. vii. 15. N. 
15. Whoever hath ears, &c. Diss. UW. P. TW. § 5. 


16. Inthe market-piace, ev ayogats. Kk. T. Inthe markets. 
But a great number of MSS. as well as the Vul. Go. and Sy. ver- 
sions, have the word in the singular. ‘Ihe passage was also read 
thus by some of the ancient expositors. Moreover, the reading it- 
self appears preferable. 


17. We have sung mournful songs, eOenvyjcauev. E.T. We 
have mourned. But mourning and lamenting are nearly synon- 
ymons. Hence that indistinctness in the E. T. which makes a 
reader at a loss to know what those children wanted of their com- 
panions. If it was to join them in mourning, it would have been 
Inore natural to retain the word, and say, But ye have not 
mourned with us. ‘There are other reasons which render this sup- 
position improbable. One is, the former member of the sentence 
shows, that it was one part which one of the sets of boys had to 
play, and another that was expected from the other. A second 
reason is, the similarity of the construction in the corresponding 
clauses, and the difference in the contrasted 5; uvA7Gcwev vucv. 
—onrvjsauev bury, on one side, and ovz woyy6a6v:s,—ovx éx0- 
yiasve on the other. These things add a great degree _of proba- 
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bility to the version I have given, after Er. and Cal. who say 
lugubria cecinimus ; Dio. G. F. and L. Cl. who render the words 
in the same way, and Hey. who says, sung mournful tunes. But 
what puts it, with me, beyond a doubt, is, to find that the Seventy 
use Bonvos for elegy, or song of lamentation, and Jenverr for 
fo sing such a song. See 2 Sam.i.17. For that the damenta- 
tion there following is a song or poem, is evident from its structure. 
See also the preamble in the Sep. to the book of Lamentations, 
where the song which immediately follows, composed alphabetically 
in the manner of some of the Psalms, is denominated Jenvos, as in- 
deed are all the other poems of that book. That the Jews used 
such melancholy music, sometimes instrumental, sometimes vocal, 
at funerals, and on other calamitous occasions, appears from several 
passages of Scripture. «In Jeremiah’s time, they had women whose 
occupation it was to sing them, Jer ix. 17. They are called in the 
Sep. denrovec. The word is weakly rendered in our version ¢hc 
mourning women ; much better by Cas. prazficas, women who, in 
melodious strains, gave vent to their lamentations. For those who 
know the power of music in conjunction with poetry will admit that 
these, by a wonderful charm, soothe, at the same time that they ex- 
cite, the sorrow of the hearers. The words which follow in v. 18. 
render the justness of this interpretation still more evident. They 
are thus translated by Houbigant, Ué cito edant in nobis cantus 
lugubres, ut lachrymas effundant oculi nostri, §c. And in regard 
to the sense, not much differently by Cas. Que neniam de nobis 
editum propere veniant ; profundantque ocult nostri lacrymas, §c. 
In v. 20. which in our version is unintelligible (for how mere wailing, 
artificially taught, could gratify a person in real grief, is beyond 
comprehension), the difficulty is entirely removed by a right transla- 
tion. loubigant, Institutte ad lamentum filtas vestras, suam que- 
que sodalem ad cantus lugubres. Cas. to the same purpose, Iidias 
vestras neniam, et alias alie lamentationem doccte. In classical 
use also Joyverv has often the same signification, and answers to 
neniam edere. Nenia, says Festus, est carmen quod in funere, 
laudandi gratia, cantatur ad tibsam. 


19. Wisdom is justified. L. vii. 35 N. 


20. Began to reproach, npgato ovedecerv. Mr. v. 17. N. 
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21. Wo unto thee Chorazin. CL. vi. 24. N. 


* In sackcloth and ashes ; that is,‘ the deepest contrition and 
‘sorrow.’ Sackcloth and ashes were the outward signs of peni- 
tence in those days. 


23. Which hast been exalted to heaven, 7) éws tov oveavov 
swod7on. Vul. Numguid usque in calum exaltaberis 2? The 
Cop. and the Eth. versions read in the same manner. Jn confor- 
mity to these, we find ina very few Gr. MSS. un éws tov ovpavov 
VWWANnCN. 

* Hades, Diss. VI. P. II. § 2, &c. 


95. I adore thec, e€ouodoyovuce Co. E.T. I thank thee. 
The word sometimes denotes, to confess sins, sometimes ¢o ac- 
knowledge favours, and sometimes also to adore or celebrate. It 
is in the last of these senses I understand the word here. The na- 
ture of the sentiment makes this probable. But the reason assign- 
ed, v. 26. removes all doubt, Yes, Father, because such is thy 
pleasure. ‘ Every thing in which I discover thy will, I receive, not 
with acquiescence barely, but with veneration.’ 

* Having hidden these things,—thou hast revealed them, 
anexouwas tTavta—xat anexachowas avta. E,T. Thou hast 
hid these things,—and hast revealed them. We have the same 
idiom, Rom. vi. 17. God be thanked that ye were the servants 
of sin, but ye have obeyed ; the thanks are not given for their 
having been formerly the servants of sin, but for their being then 
obedient, Is. xii. 1. rendered literally from the Heb. is, Lord, £ 
will praise thee, because thou wast angry with me, thine anger 
is turned away. In interpreting this, our translators have not been 
so scrupulous, but have rendered the middle clause, though thou 
wast angry with me. I know not why they have not followed the 
sane method here. Having hidden implies barely, not having 
revealed, Mr. ii. 4. N. 

3 From sages and the learned, ano Copwv zat Guvetov. E. 
T. From the wise and prudent. Xogos,as used by the Evange- 
lists, must be understood as equivalent to the Heb. m2 hacham, 
which, from signifying wise in the proper sense, came, after the 
establishment of academies in the country, often to denote those whio 
had the superintendency of these seminaries, or a principal part 
in teaching, It seems also to have been used almost synony- 
mously with scribe ; so that in every view it suggests rather the 
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fiterary honours a man has attained, than the wisdom of which 
he is possessed. 2vvetog answers to the Heb. word 122 nabon 
which is more properly iztedligent or learned than prudent ; and 
both refer more to the knowledge acquired by study and appli- 
cation, than to what arises from experience and a good understand- 
ing. Accordingly they are here contrasted not with uwgas, fools, 
but with veo, babes, persons illiterate, whose minds had not 
been cultivated in the schools of the rabbies. 


29. Be taught by me, vabete aw euov. E.T. Learn of me. 
The phrase in Eng. is commonly understood to signify, Follow 
my example. But this does not express the full import, which 
is, Be my disciples, be taught by me, and is explanatory of the 
first order, Take my yoke upon you. See J. vi. 45. where being 
faught of God, and learning of the Father, are used as synon- 
ymous. 

* Condescending, camevos tn xagdic. E. T. Lowly in 
hearé. Uthink, with Elsner, that our Lord’s direct aim in this 
address is not to recommend these virtues in him to the imitation 
of the people, but himself to their choice asa teacher. ‘The whole 
is to be explained therefore as having a view to this end. ‘ Be 
‘instructed by me, whom ye will find a meek and condescending 
‘teacher, not rough, haughty, and impatient, but one who can bear 
‘ with the infirmities of the weak ; and who, more desirous to edify 
‘ others than to please himself, will not disdain to adapt his lessons 
‘ to the capacities of the learners.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


i. Began to pluck, nopéavto teAdecv. Mr. v. 17. N. 


2, What it is not lawful. Plucking the ears of corn they 
considered as a species of reaping, and consequently as servile work, 
and not to be done on the sabbath. 


4. ‘The tabernacle, cov axov. E.T. The house. The tem- 
ple, which is oftenest in Scripture called the house of God, was not 
then built. And if the house of the high priest be here denomi- 
nated God’s house, as some learned men have supposed, tlie ap- 
plication is, I suspect, without example. I think, therefore, 
it is rather to be understood of the tabernacle formerly used, in- 
cluding the sacred pavilion, or sanctuary, and the court. ‘These, 
before the building of the temple, we find commonly denominat- 
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ed the house of God. Further, that it was not into the-holy place 
that David went, appears from this circumstance, the loaves of 
which he partook had been that day removed from before the Lord, 
and new bread had been put in their room, 1 Sam. xxi. 6. For the 
sake of perspicuity therefore, and because we do not apply the word 
house to such a portable habitation, I have thought it better to use 
some general name, as tabernacle or mansion, for under either of 
these terms the court or inclosure may be also comprehended. 


> The loaves of the presence, tTovs aetovs THs Me0MEGews. E.T. 
The shew-bread. The Web. expression, rendered literally, is the 
loaves of the face, or of the presence. This I thought it better to 
restore, than to continue in using a term which conveys an improper 
notion of the thing. Purver, whose version I have not seen, uses, 
as 1 am informed, the same expression. , 


5. Violate the rest to be observed on sabbaths, tog GabGadev 
t0 Gab6atov Beindover. E.'T. On the sabbath days profane the 
sabbath. This looks oddly, as though the sabbath could be profan- 
ed on any other day. Let it be observed, that the Heb. word for 
Sabbath signifies also rest, and is used in both senses in this verse. 
The Evangelist, or rather his translator into Greek, though he re- 
tained the original word, has, to hint a difference in the meaning, 
made an alteration on it, when introduced the second time. ‘Thus 
he uses Ga66aor, from oau6Gas, for the day; but dab6arov 
for the sabbatical rest. If it be asked, how the priests violate the 
sabbatical rest ? the answer is obvious, by killing and preparing the 
sacrifices, as well as by other pieces of manual labour absolutely 
necessary in performing the religious service which God had estab- 
lished among them. 


6. Something greater, ueEwmyv. E.T.- A greater. But very 
many MSS. and some ancient expositors read wevgov. This is also 
more conformable to the style in similar cases. See xi. 9. and in 
this ch. see the note on v. 41. and 42. 


8. Of the sabbath, zac tov 6abGatov. E. T. Even of the sab- 
bath. The xa is wanting here in a very great number of MSS. in 
some early editions, in the Sy. and Cop. versions. It seems not to 
have been read by several ancient writers, and is rejected by Mill 
and Wetstein, and other critics. ) 


14. To destroy him, é6aws avtov amode6wor. E.T. How they 
might destroy him. Most modern translations, as well as the 
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Eng. have in this followed the Vul. which says, Quomodo perderent 
eum. Yet 6m@sg is not commonly rendered quomodo but ut. 
There seems to be no MS. which has zag, else I should have sus- 
pected that this had been the reading in the copy used by the La. 
translator. It is true that dzw¢ answers sometimes to guomondo, 
as well as tozé; but it is a good rule in translating, always to pre- 
fer the usual signification, unless it would imply something absurd, 
or at least unsuitable to the scope of the place. Neither of these 
is the case here. If there be any difference, the ordinary accepta- 
tion is the preferable one. This is the first time that mention is 
made of a design on our Saviour’s life. Itis natural to think that 
the historian would acquaint us of their concurring in the design, 
before he would speak of their consniting about the means. The 
explanations given by the Greek Fathers supply, in some respects, 
an ancient version, as they frequently give the sense of the original 
in other words. In this passage, Chr. renders 6mag¢ by ive ut, not 
by mms or ov teon0v guomodo. Luubovdevovta: lve avekwoer 
aVEOV. 


16. Enjoining them. My. ix. 25. N. 


20. A dimly burning taper he will not quench, drvov cvpopevor 
ovobeosr. E.T. Smoking flax shall he not quench. By an easy 
metonymy the material for the thing made, flax, is here used for the 
wick of a lamp or taper, and that by a synecdoche, for the Zamp, or 
éaper itself, which, when near going out, yields more smoke than 
light. ‘The Sy. Ara. and Per. render it damp, Dio. says, luctgnuolo. 


See Lowth’s translation of Isaiah, xlii. 3. 
, 


23. fs this the son of David? ante obtos egtiv 6 twos Aabid ; 
E. T. Is not this the son of David? Vul. and Ar. Numquid hic 
est filixs David ? With this agree in sense, Er. Zu. Cul. Pisc. and 
Cas. only using rum, not numguid. Be. alone says, Nonne iste est 
Jilius ille Davidis 2 And in this he has been followed by the Eng. 
and some other Protestant translators. The Sy. and most of the 
ancient versions agree with the Vul. Sc. observes that wz is not 
used by Mt. to interrogate negatively. He might have added, nor 
by any writer of the N. T. Nonne does not answer to “jz 3 but 
num, or numguid, in Eng. whether. Only let it be observed, that 
whether with us would often be superfluous, when wre in Gr. and 
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num in La. would be necessary for distinguishing a question from an 
affirmation. See. ch. vii. 16. Mr. iv. 21. xiv.19. L. vi. 39. 
J. vii. SL. viii. 22. xvii. 35. xxi.5 2 Cor. xii. 18. In any one 
of these places, to render it by a negative would pervert the sense. 
These are all the places wherein it occurs in this form. ‘The 
only other passage inthe N. T. where it is found is 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
‘There it has an additional particle, and is not w7ze but uazeye, 
used for stating a comparison, and rendered how much more? This 
therefore cannot be called an exception. Lown, at the same time, 
that to say, Is ths, or Is not this, in a case like the present, makes 
little change in the sense. Both express doubtfulness, but with this 
difference, that the former seenis to imply that disbelief, the latter 
that belief, preponderates. J. iv. 29. N. 


24. This man, obtos. E.'T. This fellow. Why did not our 
translators say in the preceding verse, Is not this fellow the Son of 
David? The pronoun is the same in both. Our idiom, in many 
cases, will not permit us to use the demonstrative, without adding a 
noun. But as the Gr. term does not imply, a translator is not enti- 
tled to add, any thing contemptuous. By such freedoms, one of the 


greatest beauties of these divine writers has been considerably injur- 
ed. Diss. HI. § 23. 


29. The stroug one’s house. L. xi. 21. N. 


31. Detraction, Braspnucc. Vul. Blasphemia. E.T. Blas- 
phemy. Cas. Maledictum. Er. Zu. Pisc. and Cal. Convitium. 
The Gr. word denotes injurious expressions, or detraction in the 
largest acceptation, whether against God or man. When God is 
the object, it is properly rendered blasphemy. It is evident, that in 
this passage both are included, as the different kinds are compared 
together, consequently the general term ought to be employed, 
which is applicable alike to both: whereas the term blasphemy, 
with us, is not used of any verbal injury that is not aimed directly 
against God. Diss. IX. P. II. 


? In meu is pardonable, apednoetat tots ovOooortots. Pe 
Shall be forgiven unto men. As the Heb. has no subjunctive or 
potential mood, the future tense is frequently made use of, for sup- 
plying this defect. This idiom is common in the Sep. and has 
been thence adopted into the N.T. It is evidently our Lord’s 
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meaning here, not that every such sin shall actually be pardoned, 
but that it is, in the divine economy, capable of being pardoned, 
or is pardonable. ‘Tlie words in connection sufficiently secure this 
term from being interpreted veniad, as it sometimes denotes. The 
words remissible and trremissible, would have been less equivocal, 
but are rather technical terms, than words in common use. 


5 Against the spirit. Diss. 1X. P. II. § 17. 
, 

32. In the present state,—in the future, @v Tovta TH KLOvL,.— 
év tw wéhdover. E. T. In this world,—in the world to come. 
The word state seems to suit better here than either age, which 
some prefer, or world, as in the common version. Admit, though 
by no means certain, that by the two atwres are here meant the 
Jewish dispensation and the Christian. These we cannot in Eng. 
call ages ; as little can we name them worlds. The latter implies 
too much, and the former too little. But they are frequently and 
properly called states. And as there is an ambiguity in the original 
(for the first clause may mean the present life, and the second the 
life that follows), the Eng. word state is clearly susceptible of this 
interpretation likewise. And though I consider it as a scrupulosity 
bordering on superstition, to preserve in a version every ambiguous 
phrase that may be found in the original, where the scope of the 
passage, or the words in construction, sufficiently ascertain the 
sense ; yet where there is real ground to doubt abont the meaning, 
one does not act the part ofa faithful translator, who does not en- 
deavour to give the sentiment in the same latitude to his readers in 
which the author gave itto him. This may not always be possible ; 
but, where it is possible, it should be done. Diss. XII. P. I. § 23. 


35. Out of his good treasure, «x tov ayabov Iroarveov THs 
zagdeas. K.'T. Out of the good treasure of the heart. But the 
words ts zagdtcs are wanting in somany MSS. even those of the 
ereatest note, ancient versions, and commentators, that they cannot 
be regarded as authentic. Pearce, through: I know not what inad- 
vertency, has said that the word here should be rendered é¢reas- 
ury. The treasury is the place where treasure is deposited, which 
may be a very noble edifice, though all the treasure it contains 
be good for nothing. Now a man’s producing good things is surely 
an evidence of the goodness, not of his store-house, but of his stores. 
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36. Pernicious word, enuc aoyov.. E. T. Idle word. Cas. 
Malum verbum. ‘The epithet «ayes, when applied to words, has 
been shown by several to denote pernicious, false, calumnious. 
To this sense the context naturally leads. In the primitive mean- 
ing, idle it is applicable only to persons. When it is applied to 
things, as the words or actions of men, it is understood to denote 
such in quality as spring from habitual idleness. And in this 
class the Jews were wont to rank almost all the vices of the 
tongue, particularly Zying and defamation. See 1 Tim. v. 13. 
Consider also the import of the phrase yadreges cpyat, in the cha- 
racter given of the Cretans, Tit.i.12. This, if we render the 
word qaoyos as in the text, is zdle bellies, which, if we were to in- 
lerpret it by our idiom, ought to denote abstemiousness, as in 
the abstemious the belly may be said to be comparatively idle or 
unemployed. Yet the meaning is certainly the reverse. The 
author’s idea is rather bellies of the idle, those who spend their 
time merely in pampering themselves. Thus cruel hands are the 
hands of cruel persons, an envious eye is the eye of a manor 
woman actuated by envy, a contemptuous look the look of one who 
cannot conceal his contempt. From this rule of interpretation, in 
such cases, I do not know a single exception. And by this rule in- 
terpreted ojuatae aoya is such conversation as abounds most with 
habitual idlers. It was not uncommon with the Jewish doctors, to 
make verba ofii stand as a contrast to verba veritatis, thus employing 
it as a euphemisin for falsehood and lies. Lam far from intend- 
ing, by this remark, to signify that what we commonly call ide, 
that is vain and unedifying words, are not sinful, and consequent- 
ly to be brought into judgment. If these be not comprehended 
inthe oxuata aoya of this passage, they may be included in 
the uaporoyic, foolish talking, mentioned by the Apostle, Eph. 
v. 4. 


57. Or,zca. As both clauses in this verse cannot be applied 
to the same person, this is one of the cases wherein the copulative 
is properly rendered ov. 


NG 


38. A sign; that is, ‘a miracle in proof of thy mission.’ 


39. Adulierous, woryadis. Vul. Adultera. “ This may be 
“understood,” says Si. “ suitably to the symbolical phraseology 
“ of ancient prophecy, as denoting infidel, apostate.” He has ac- 
cordingly, in his translation, rendered it tnfidele. I cannot help 
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observing that, if this had been the rendering in the version of P. 
R. which here keeps the beaten road, and says adultere, we should 
have been told by that critic, that the term employed by those in- 
terpreters was not a translation, but a comment, which they ought 
to have reserved for the margin. And I must acknowledge, that 
he would have had, in this place, more scope for the distinction, 
than, in many places, wherein he urges it. For itis very far from 
being evident that our Saviour here adopts the allegorical style of 
the prophets. Besides, in their style, it is ¢dolatry, and not in- 
fidelity, which in Jews is called adultery. And with zdolatry we 
do not find them charged in the N. 'T. 


40. Of the great fish, tov xntovg. E.T. The whale’s. 
But x7t0¢ is not a whale, it is a general name for any huge fish, or 
sea monster. Jt was the word used by the Seventy, properly 
enough, for rendering what was simply called, in Jonah, a great 


Jish. 
Al. They were warned by Jonah. Diss. VI. P. V. § 2. 


41, 42. Something greater, m2eov. E. T. A greater. There 
is a modesty and a delicacy in the use made of the neuter gender 
in these verses, which a translator ouglit not to overlook. Our 
Lord chooses, on this occasion, rather to insinuate, than to affirm, 
the dignity of his character ; and to afford matter of reflection to 
the attentive amongst his disciples, without furnishing his declared 
enemies with a handle for contradiction. 


44, Furnished, zexoounuevnv. E.T. Garnished. Koouew sig- 
nifies I adorn, commonly, when applied to a person, with apparel, 
and to a house, with furniture. ‘This in old Eng. has probably 
been the meaning of the word fo garnish, agreeably to the import of 
its Fr. etymon, garnir. 


46. Brothers. It is almost too well known to need being men- 
tioned, that in the Heb. idiom near relations, such as nephews and 
cousins, are often styled brothers. ‘The O. T. abounds with 
examples. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


3. In parables, ev nagaborats. The word zaga6bodn, as used 
by the Evangelists, has all the extent of signification in which the 
Heb. own mashal is used in the O.'T. It not only means what 
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we call parable, but also comparison of any kind, nay proverb, pre- 
diction, or any thing figuratively or poetically expressed, sometimes 
any moral instruction, as L. xiv. a Our translators have not always 
rendered it parable. They call it comparison, Mr. iv. 30. proverb, 
L. iv. 23. figure, Heb. ix. 9. xi. 19. They have, however, retain- 
ed the word parable in several places, where they had as good rea- 
son to change it as in those now mentioned. A parable, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word in Eng. is a species of comparison. 
It differs from an example, in which there is properly no similitude, 
but an instance in kind. Of-this sort is the story of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, who went up to the temple to pray; of the rich 
man and Lazarus, and of the compassionate Samaritan ; also that 
of the fool, who, when his stores were increased, flattered himself 
that he bad a security of enjoyment for many years. Nor is it eve- 
ry sort of comparison. What is taken entirely from still life we 
should hardly calla parable. Such is the comparison of the king- 
dom to a grain of mustard seed, and to leaven. Rational and active 
life seems always to enter into the notion. Further, the action must 
be feasible, or at least possible. Jothaim’s fable of the trees choos- 
ing a king, is properly an apologue ; because, literally understood, 
the thing is impossible. There is also a difference between parable 
and allegory. In allegory (which is no other than a lesson deliver- 
ed in metaphor) every one of the principal words has, through the 
whole, two meanings, the literal and the figurative. Whatever is 
advanced should be pertinent, understood either way. The allego- 
ry is always imperfect where this does not hold. It is not so in par- 
able, where the scope is chiefly regarded, and not the words taken 
severally. That there be a resemblance in the principal incidents is 
all that is required. Smaller matters are considered only as a sort 
of drapery. Thus, in the parable of the prodigal, all the characters 
and chief incidents are significant, and can scarcely be misunder- 
stood by an attentive reader 5; but to attempt to assign a separate 
meaning tothe best robe, and the ring, and the shoes, and the fatted 
calf, and the music, and the dancing, betrays great want of judg- 
ment, as well as puerility of fancy. In those instructions of our 
Lord, promiscuously termed parables, there are specimens of all the 
different kinds above mentioned, apologue alone excepted. Let it 
be observed, that it matters not whether the relation itself be true 
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history or fiction. The truth of the parable iies in the justness of 
the application. 


4, The sower, 6 6xecowy. E.T. A sower. The article here 
is, 19 my opinion, not without design, as it suggests that the applica- 
tion is eminently to one individual. 


5. Rocky ground, ca netowdyn. E.T. Stony places. But 
this does not express the sense. There may be many loose stones, 
from which the place would properly be denominated stony, where 
the seil is both rich and deep. What is meant here is evidently con- 
tmued roek, with a very thin cover of earth. 


9. Whoever hathears. Diss. IL. P. WI. § 5. , 


11. The secrets, ca uvstnguae. E.T. The mysteries. That 
the common signification of uver7jgre is, as rendered by Cas. arca- 
na, there can beno doubt. Diss. 1X. P. I. The moral truths here 
alluded to, and displayed in the explanation of the parable, are as far 
from being mysteries, in the common acceptation, doctrines incom- 
prehensible, as any thing in the world can be. 


12. Tohimthat hath. Mr. iv. 24, 25. N. 


14. Is fulfitled, evandrngovtes. Y am not positive that the 
compound verb avazAnoow means more than the simple 247000, 
which, for a reason assigned above (note on ch. i. 22.), I commonly 
translate verify. But as the word here is particular, and not used in 
any other passage of the Gospels, and as ava in composition is 
sometimes what grammarians call intensive, { have imitated the 
Evangelist in changing the word. Though it is evident, from the 
passage in Isaiah, that the character quoted was that of the people 
im the prophet’s time ; we have reason to think that there must have 
been in the description a special view to the age of the Messial:, 
which the obduracy of Isaiah’s contemporaries was exhibited chiefly 
to prefigure ; for, of all the passages in the O. T. relating to these 
events, this is that which is the oftenest quoted in the New. 


15. Understanding, zagdia. Diss. 1V. § 23. 


16. Blessed, uaxagvot. Though I commonly render this word 
happy, to distinguish it from evAoynros, l do not think the applica- 
tion of the word happy in this verse would suit the Eng. idiom. 
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19. Mindeth it not, wn Guvevrog. E.T. Understandeth it not. 
Be. and Pisc. Non attendit. Beau. Ne la goute point. P.R. and 
Sa. N’y fait point d’ attention. That the verb Guvenuc frequently 
nieans, both in the Sep. and in the N. T. fo mind, to regard, to at- 
fend to, is unquestionable. Sce Ps. xli. 1. evi. 7. Prov. xxi. 12. 
Rom. iii. 11. In two of these passages the common translation has 
constdereth ; and though the verb understand is used in the other 
two, the context makes it manifest, that the meaning is the same. 
In the passage under review, An. Hey. Wes. use the verb considers 
Wor. and Wa. regard. This remark affects also y. 13. 


19,&c. That which fell, &c. 6 omages. E.T. He which re- 
ceived seed. agree with Ham. in thinking that 6 6zogos, the seed, 
a word in common use both in the Sep. and in the N. T. is here un- 
derstood. It is this which alone can be said to be sown, and not the 
persons who are figured by the different soils. In the other way of 

_ explaining it, there is such a jumble of the literal sense and of the 
figurative, as presents no image to the mind, and is unexampled in 
holy writ. 

* E61, in such cases, is properly rendered denotes. 


21. He relapseth, Guav0aheéecar. E.T. He is offended. For 
the general import of the Gr. word, see the note on ch. v. 29. The 
precise meaning in this passage is plainly indicated by the connexion. 
Notice is taken of a temporary convert made by the word, whom 
persecution causes to relapse into his former state. Cas. renders it 
desciscit. This is agreeable to the sense, and an exact version of 
the word ageoreveee used in the parallel place, L. viii. 13. 


24. May be compared to a field, in which the proprietor had 
sown good grain, auawdn «rOpwr ONELOOYTL uaAOV OmEONG EV 
t@ayew avrov. It is admitted on all sides that, in translating these 
similitudes, the words ought not to be traced with rigour. The 
meaning is sufficiently evident. 


25. Darnel, &fawa. E.T. Tares. Vul. Ar. Ev. Zu. Cal. Be. 
Pisc. Zizania. Cas. (because zizanium is not Lat.) has chosen to 
employ a general appellation, and say, Malas herbas. It appears 
fromthe parable itself, Ist, That this weed was not only hurtful to 
the corn, but otherwise of no value, and therefore to be severed and 
burnt. 2dly, That it resembled corn, especially wheat, since it was 
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only when the wheat was putting forth the ear that these weeds were 
discovered. Now neither of these characters will suit the tare, 
which is excellent food for cattle, and sometimes cultivated for their 
use ; and which, being a species of vetch, is distinguished from corn 
from the moment it appears above ground. Lightfoot observes that 
the Talmudic name answering to &¢areov is Yay zontn, which is 
probably formed from the Gr. and quotes this saying, Triticum et 
zonin non sunt semina heterogenea. Chr. remarks to the same 
purpose, 0vz ado Te OmEegua, cAha Egava “are, oO uae xaTA THY 
OLY, EDLHE OOS TO) OTH, “ he mentions no other weed but zzzania, 
which, in its appearance, bears a resemblance to wheat.” It may 
be remarked by the way, that Chr. speaks of it as a plant at that 
time known to every body. Now, as it cannot be the tare that is 
meant, itis highly probable that it is the darnel, in La. lolium, 
namely, that species called by botanists temulentum, which grows 
among corn, not the /oltum perenne, commonly called ray, and cor- 
ruptly rye-grass, which grows in meadows. For, 1st, this appears 
to have been the La. word by which the Gr. was wont to be inter- 
preted. 2dly, It agrees to the characters above mentioned. It is a 
noxious weed ; for when the seeds happen to be mingled and ground 
with the corn, the bread made of this mixture always occasions sick- 
ness and giddiness in those who eat it ; and the straw has the same 
effect upon the cattle: it is from this quality, and the appearance of 
drunkenness which it produces, that it is termed yuraie in Fr. and 
has the specific name temudentum given it by botanists. And prob- 
ably for the same reason it is called by Virgil, infelia lolium. It 
has also a resemblance to wheat sufficient to justify all that relates to 
this in the parable, or in the above quotations. By that saying, zon 
sunt senina heterogenea, we are not to understand, with Lightfoot, 
that they are of the same genus, but that they are of the same class ° 
or tribe. Both are comprehended in the gramina ; nay more, both 
terminate in a bearded spike, having the grains in two opposite rows. 
All the I'r. translations I have seen render it yeraie. Dio. zizzanie, 
which in the Vocabolario della Crusca, is explained by the La. Joli- 
um. ‘hose who render it cockle are as far from the truth as the 
common version. Theonly Eng. translation in which I have found 
the word darnel is Mr. Wesley’s. 
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32. The smallest of all seeds ; that is, of all those seeds with 
which the people of Judea were then acquainted. Our Lord’s words 
are to be interpreted by popular use. And we learn from this Gos- 
pel, xvii. 20. that ike a grain of mustard seed was become prover- 
bial for expressing a very small quantity. 

* Beecometh a tree. ‘That there was a species of the sinapi, or 
at least what the Orientals comprehended under that name, whieh 
rose to the size of a tree, appears from some quotations brought by 
Lightfoot and Buxtorf, from the writings of the Rabbies, men who 
will not be suspected of partiality, when their testimony happens to 
favour the writers of the N. T. 


33.. Measures, Gata. The word denotes a particular measure ; 
but as we have none corresponding to it, and as nothing seems to 


depend on the quantity, I have, after our translators, used the gene- 
ral name, ch. v. 15. N. 


35. Things whereof all antiquity hath been silent, xexovuupmere: 
amo xavaboaAng xoGuov. EK. 'T. Things which have been kept secret 
from the foundation of the world. The Evangelist has not followed 
literally either the Heb. Op ‘22 Nw, or the version of the Seventy, 
Rob Anuata an’ aoyns, but has faithfully given the meaning. I 
have endeavoured to imitate him in this, attaching myself more to 
the sense than to the letter. This is in a more especial manner al- 
lowable in translating quotations from a poem. Diss. XII. P. J. 
$10. As to the phrase zata6oAy xo6mov, see ch. xxv. 34. N. 


39. Conclusion of this state, Gvvtehea tov cuiwvos. E. T. 
The end of the world ; ctv, state, ch. xii. 32. N. I commonly 
render téeAos end, GuvtEdeca conelusion. 


41. All seducers, navre dxavdaira. This term commonly de- 
notes the actions or things which ensnare or seduce ;_ here it is the 


persons, being joined with tous zocovrtas, and is therefore render- 
ed seducers. 


48. The useless, ta Gamoc, ch. vii. 17. N. 


52. New things and old zaiva xa maroc. mT! Things new 
and old. ‘There is no ambiguity in the Gr. Each of the adjectives, 
by its gender and number, virtually expresses its own substantive. 
Inthe E. T. both adjectives ew and old are construed with the 
same substantive things, though they do not relate to the same sub- 
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ject ; for the new things are certainly different from the old. Either 
therefore, the word things ought toe be repeated, and it should be 
things new, and things old ; or the arrangement should be altered. 
If both adjectives immediately precede the noun or immediately fol- 
low, both are regarded as belonging to the same substantive, and 
ought to relate to the same subject. If the noun be placed after one 
of the adjectives, and before the other, it will be understood as be- 
longing only to the first, and suggesting the repetition of the term 
after the second. Inthe present case, common sense secures us 
against mistake: but, if we do not avoid improprieties in plain cases, 
we have no security for escaping them, where they may perplex and 
mislead. See Phil. of Rhet. B. IT. ch. vi. § IL. P. Il. 


54. Synagogue. One MS. with the Vul. Sy. and Arm. ver- 
sions reads synagogues. 


55. The carpenter’s son, 6 tov textovos vtos. Some affirm 
that all the evidence we have that Joseph was a carpenter is from 
tradition ; that the word used in the Gospels means arézficer in gen- 
ral, at least, one who works in wood, stone, or metal. Tadmit that 
the Gr. Textmv answers nearly to the Lat. faber, which, according 
to the word accompanying it, as hgnarius, ferrarius, wrarius, 
eboris, or marmoris, expresses different occupations. ‘Thus, we 
have also, textwv Eviwv, Cidnoov, yadxov, ALO0v, for so many 
sorts of artificers. But there is no inconsistency in saying also, that 
when the word is used alone, it commonly denotes one of these oc- 
cupations only, and not any of them indifferently. That this is ac- 
tually the case with this word, in the usage of the sacred writers ; 
and that, when it is by itself, it implies @ curpenter, may be proved 
by the following, amongst other passages in the Sep. 2 Ki. xxii. 6. 
2 Chron. xxiv..12. xxxiv. 11. Ezr. iii. 7. Is. xli. 7. Zech. i. 20. On 
the other hand, I have not found a single passage where it is employ- 
ed tthe same manner, to denote a man of a different occupation. 
There is something analogous, though the words are not equivalent, 
in the use of the word smith with us. It is employed in composi- 
iion to denote almost every artificer in metal, the species being as- 
certained by the word compounded with it. Hence we have gold- 
smith, silversmith, coppersnuth, locksmith, gunsmith, blacksmith. 
But if we use the word smith, simply, and without any thing con- 
nected to confine its signification, we always mean blacksmith. 
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55,56. Do not his brothers, James, and Joses, and Stmon, and 
Judas, and all his sisters live amongst us? 6 adedpoe avtov 
JaxwSos, xa lw6ns, nar Dimov, xar Lovdas nae wt adedpar avTOV 
ovye maGat moos Hucas ec6t. Upon reflection, it appears the more 
natural way of translating these two clauses, to make but one ques- 
tion of both. 

2 LIpos auas. Mr. vi. 3. N. 


57. They were scandalized at him, e6xav0adscovto Ev autw. 
E.T. They were offended in him. ‘This is one of the few instan- 
ces in which the Eng. verb scandalize, expresses better the sense of 
the Gr. than any other in the language. To be scandalized, is to 
be offended on account of something supposed criminal or irrelig- 
ious. ‘This was the case here. Their knowledge of the meanness 
of our Lord’s birth and education, made tliem consider him as guilty 
of an impious usurpation, in assuming the character of a Prophet, 
much more in aspiring to the title of the Messiah. The verb to 6c 
offended, does not reach the sense, and to be offended in, can hard- 
ly be said to express any thing, because not in the idiom of the 
tongue. Ch. v. 29. N. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Tetrarch, Teceagyns. Properly, the governor of the fourtiz 
part of a country ; commonly used as a title inferior to king, and 
denoting chief ruler. The person here spoken of was Antipas, a 
son of Herod the Great. The name king is sometimes given to te- 
trarchs. See verse 9. 


3. His brother. Sons of the same father, Herod the Great, by 
different mothers. 

? Philip’s. The name is notin the Vul. nor in the Cam. MS. 
It is in the Sax. 


4. It is not lawful for thee to have her. As it appears from 
Josephus (Antiq. L. xviii. c. 7.) that this action was perpetrated 
during the life of her husband, it was a complication of the crimes 
of incest and adultery. There was only one case wherein a mau 
might lawfully marry his brother’s widow, which was, when he died 
childless. But Herodias had a daughter by her husband. 


6. But when Herod’s birth-day was kept, yeve6uav dé ayOuEvov 
tov ‘Howdov. Some think, that by yeveora is here meant the day 
of Herod’s accession to his tetrarchv. The word may sometimes 
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be used with this latitude; but unless where there is positive evidence 
that it has that meaning, the safer way is to prefer the customary in- 
terpretation. 


9. The king was sorry, nevertheless, from a regard to his 
oath, &c. In how dispassionate a manner, and with what uncom- 
mon candonr does Mt. relate this most atrocious action! No excla- 
mation! no exaggeration! no invective! There is no allowance, 
which even the friend of Herod would have urged in extenuation o 
his guilt, that this historian is not ready to make. He was sorry, 
nevertheless, from aregard to his oath, and his guests—The re- 
mark of Raphelius on the whole story is so pertinent, that | cannot 
avoid subjoining it: ‘ Vide, quanta simplicitate rem narret, ne gra- 
‘‘ yiori quidem verbo factum indignissimum notans. Neque hxc 
‘ aliter scribi opportuit. Ne quis igitur forsan imperitior ista asper- 
‘‘ netur, quasi crasso nimis filo, nulloque artificio, sint contexta : altis 
‘¢ formis alia ornamenta conveniunt. Hanc, quam Matthzeus ser- 
‘‘ moni suo induit, nativus maxime color, et nuda rerum expositio 
“¢ honestat.” 


13. By land, neén. E.T. On foot. The Gr. word has un- 
questionably both significations. It means on foot, when opposed 
_to on horseback ; and by land, when contrasted with by sea. 


15. Towards the evening. See verse 23. N. 


4 


19. Blessed them, evioyyce. E.'T. He blessed. With us, to 
bless is an active verb; and it may be asked, Whom, or what 
did he bless ? The words in connexion lead us to apply it to the 
loaves. ‘Thus, He blessed, and brake, and gave the loaves. Ori- 
ental use, however, would incline us to think that the meaning is, 
blessed God; that is, gave thanks to him. Thus, in the other 
miracle of the same kind, recorded in the next chapter, instead 
of evloy7Ge, we have evyagestycas, having given thanks. 
‘See also Mr. viii. 6. J. vi. 11. The same thing takes place in the 
accounts given by the sacred writers of the last supper. What one 
calls evAoyyGas another calls euyeoestyjcas. This would make us 
suspect the terms to be synonymous. But as we find the word 
evioyew applied L. ix. 16. and 1 Cor. x. 16. to the things distribu- 
ted, it is better here to give it the interpretation to which the con- 
struction evidently points. The Jews have, in their rituals, a 
prayer used on such occasions, which they call 253 brakach, 
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that is, the blessing or benediction. It is probable, that no more 
was meant by either verb than that he said such a prayer. 


23. It was late. It may appear strange to an ordinary reader, 
that the same phrase, owras yevousv7s, is used, v. 15. to express 
the time when his disciples applied to him to dismiss the multitnde, 
which was immediately before he fed them miraculously in the wil- 
derness, and now after they had eaten and were dismissed, after the 
disciples were embarked, and had sailed half way over the sea of 
Galilee; and after he himself had retired to a mountain, and been 
occupied in prayer, the time is represented by the same phrase, 
owls yevouervys. Let it be observed, for the sake of removing 
this difficulty, that the Jews spoke of two evenings: the first was 
considered as commencing from the ninth hour; that is, in our 
reckoning tiree o'clock afternoon ; the second from the twelfth 
hour, or sunset. This appears from several passages of the O. T. 
In the institution of the passover, for instance, the people are com- 
manded (Ex. xii. 6.) to kill the lamb in the evening. The mar- 
ginal reading, which is the literal version of the Heb. is between the 
fwo evenings ; that is, between three and six o’clock afternoon. 
What is said, therefore, v. 15. denotes no more, than that it was 
about three; what is said here implies, that it was after sun-set. 
The attendant circumstances remove all ambiguity from the words. 
But as it was impossible to make this peculiarity in the idiom per- 
spicuous in a translation, I have given, in the version, the import 
which the phrase has in the different places, and have added this 
explanation for the sake of the unlearned. Mr. xv. 42. N. 


33. A son of God, tos Deov. E.T. The son of God. In re- 
gard to the title 6 wos tov Deov, which alone expresses definitely 
ihe Son of God, Mt. mentions it only once as given, by any man, 
to our Lord, before his resurrection; and that was in the memora- 
ble confession made by Peter, ch. xvi. 16. which gave occasion to a 
remarkable declaration and promise. It may be asked, Did not 
those mariners mean that our Lord was the Messiah, and, by conse- 
quence, more eminently than any other, the Son of God2 It is 
not certain that this declaration implies their belief in him as the 
Messiah: they might intend only to say that he was a Prophet ;- 
for such are denominated sons of God: but supposing they meant 
the Messiah, we know too well the notions which at that time 
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obtained universally concerning the Messiah, as a temporal deliver- 
er, to conclude that they annexed to the appellation, Son of God, 
aught of that peculiarity of character which Cliristians now do, on 
the best authority. If instead of God, we should say, a God, 
the version would be still more literal, and perhaps more just. 
Some think that those mariners were Pagans, of whom there was a 
creat mixture in some places on the coasts of this lake. If they 
were, the Son of a God would be the proper expression of their 
meaning. Ch. xxvii. 54. N. 


‘ 


35. That country, civ megeywoov execvny. E.T. That coun- 
try round about. Mr. i. 28. N. 


¢ 


CHAPTER XY. 


1. Of Jerusalem, azo “Iegocokvywrv. That azo, before the 
name of a place, often denotes simply of, or belonging to, and 
not from, that place, many proofs might be brought from classical 
writers, as well as from sacred. Of the latter sort, the three 
examples following shall suffice: J. xi. 1. Acts xvii. 13. Heb. 
xii, 24. . 


4. Revileth, zaxohoywy. E. TV. Curseth. Y am astonished 
that modern translators have so generally rendered the Gr. 
zaxodroverv, by the word fo curse, or some equivalent term. To 
curse, that is, to pray imprecations,is always expressed in the N. T. 
by zatapaovar, avodeucticecyv, xatavaGeuatilerv’ a curse, by 
zatapa, arvabeua, xatarvebeuc 3 cursed, by xatneauevos and 
emixataoatos. ‘The proper import of the word zaxodoyety is to 
give abusive language, to revile, to calumniate. It may, indeed, 
be said justly, that cursing, as one species of abusive words, is also 
included. But it is very improper to confine a term of so extensive 
signification to this single particular. Nay more, the application, 
in the present instance, is evidently to reproachful words quite dif- 
ferent from cursing. Our Lord, by quoting both the commandment 
and the denunciation against the opposite crime, has shown, that 
the Pharisees not only allowed the omission, but, in a certain 
case, prohibited the observance of the duty; may, which is 
worse, made no account of the commission of a crime which, 
by the law, had been pronounced capital. First, They had de- 
vised for children an easy method of eluding: the obligation te 
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maintain their indigent parents, which is implied in the honour en- 
joined by the precept ; and, secondly, They made light of a man’s 
treating his parent abusively, when they permitted him to say with 
impunity, “I devote whatever of mine shall profit thee ;” which, 
though not properly cursing his parent, was threatening him, and 
venting an implicit imprecation against himself, that he might be 
held guilty of perjury and sacrilege, if ever he contributed to his 
support. This I take to be the zaxodowia, the abuse, of which our 
Lord signifies, that, instead of being the means of releasing them 
from the observance of an express command of God, was itself a 
crime of the most heinous nature. The Heb. verb is 5>p kalal, the © 
signification of which is equally extensive with that of the Gr. and 
it has, in some places of the O. T. been as improperly rendered as 
the Gr. is in the N. In none, indeed, more remarkably than in Ne- 
hem. xiii. 25. where the inspired writer says onl y, [reproached them, 
our interpreters have, not very decently, made him say, I cursed 
them. ‘The Heb. kalal, and the Gr. cacologeo, are both rightly ren- 
dered, by all the Lat. translators, ma/edico,a term exactly of the same 
import. But those Gr. words above quoted, which signify properly 
fo curse, are rendered very differently by them all. For this pur- 
pose, they use tmprecor, execror, detestor, devoveo, diris ago, and 
anathematizo. The verb zatagaouat, is only once in the Vul. 
translated maledico ; and into this I imagine the translator has been 
led, by an inclination to verbal antithesis, which has often occasion- 
ed a greater deviation fromthe sense. Benedicite maledicentibus 
vobis. The only Eng. versions which I have seen, which render 
xanohoyoo revileth, are Wes.’s Wor.’s and Wa.’s. Sa. after the ver- 
sion of P. R. has well expressed the sense in Fr. by a periphrasis, 
qui aura outragé de paroles. 


9. I devote. Mr. vii. 11. N. 
* Honour by his assistance. Diss. XU. P. 1. § 15. 


8. his people address me with their mouth, and honour me 
with their lips. Hyyt€ee wot 6 Laos obtos TH OTOURTL HUTWY, xaL 
tos yethect ue tina. Vul. Populus hic labiis me honorat. There 
is nothing to answer to these words, eyyeéer woe TO eroMaTL eUTOV 
“ct : the like defect is in the Sy. the Cop. the Sax. the Eth. and the 
Arm. versions. The words are also wanting in three MSS. The 
passage in the prophecy quoted, is agreeable to the common reading. 
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9. Institutions merely human, evtahpata avOewnav. FE. T. 
The commandments of men. The word evtadua occurs but thrice 
in the N. T. namely here, in the parallel place, Mr. vii. 7. and in 
Col. ii. 22. ‘In all these places it is joined with avOpw2wv ; as it 
is also in the passage of the Sep. here quoted. Moreover, in all these 
places, the evraduate are mentioned with evident disapprobation, 
and contrasted, by implication, with the precepts of God, which in 
the N. 'T. are never denominated evtaduata, but evrodat. For 
these reasons, I thought it more suitable to the original, to distinguish 
them in the version. 


12. Scandalized. Ch. xiii. 57. N. 


15. Saying, mapa6ornv. E. T. Parable.: What Peter want- 
ed to be explained, as the following words show, was that sentence, 
maxim, or proverb, which we have in v.11. It?s not what goeth 
wnto the nouth—This, on no principle, could be rendered parable, 
except that of Ar. of always translating the same word by the same 
word ; a principle which our interpreters have not often followed, in 
regard to this or any other term. Ch. xiii. 3. N. 


17. The sink. Mr. vii. 19. N. 


26. To the dogs, tors xvvegios. Our Lord, in this expression, 
did Sut adopt the common style of lis countrymen the Jews, in re- 
lation to the Gentiles, to whom this woman belonged; and he did 
this, evidently with a view to make the reflection, in v. 28. strike 
more severely against the former. 


30, 3%. The cripple, xvarovg. FE. T. maimed. Though main- 
ed is sometimes expressed by xvddog, the Gr. word is not confined 
to this sense, but denotes equally one who wants a limb, and one 
who has not the use of it. Ina relation, such as this, it ought to be 
rendered in its fullest latitude. Where the context shows it refers to 
one deprived of a member, as xvili. 8. it should be maimed. In v. 
31. there is nothing in the Vul. Cop. Ara. Eth. and Sax. versions 
answering to xvddous bytes. 


32. Lest their strength fail, unmote exirvOaciv. E.T. Lest 
they faint. Vul. Ne deficiant. Be. more explicitly, Ne viribus 
deficiant. Cas. to the same purpose, Ne defatiseantur. None of 
these implies so much as the Eng. to faint. The Lat. phrase, cor- 
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responding to it, is anime deliquinm pati. It appears, indeed, from 
several passages in the Bible, that when the common translation was 
made, the Eng. verb to faint, meant no mere than what we should 
now express by the phrase, to grow faint, to become languid, to fail 
either in strength or resolution. See Josh. ii. 9. 24. Prov. xxiv. 10. 
Is, ieOpot. Lb. xviii. 1.°2'Cor. iv. 16. Gal. vi. 9. Ephi aia. 
Diss. XI. P. I]. § 6. 


37. Maunds, 6arveidas. Ch. xvi. 9, 10. N. 


89. Magdala, Maydaie. The Vul. Magedan ; in which it 
has the concurrence only of the Cam. MS. and of the Sax. version. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1. To try him, netoaéovtes. E.T. Tempting. For the im- 
port of the Gr. word, see the note on ch. iv. 7. for there is here no 
difference in signification, between the simple zecgaéw, and the com- 
pound exzecoaéw. An. substitutes for this word, with a captious 
design, and Wor. Captiously. These expressions neither give the 
sense, nor are in the spirit, of the Evangelist. J admit that it ap- 
pears from the story, that those men were captious. It is certain, 
however, that the sacred writer does not call them so, but leaves us 
to collect it from the naked fact. ‘Their putting questions to make 
trial of Jesus, did not of itselfimply it ; that might have proceeded 
from the best of motives. The historian invariably preserves the 
same equable tenor, never betraying the smallest degree of warmth 
against any person, or attempting to prepossess the minds, or work 
upon the passions, of his readers. There are few mistakes so inju- 
rious to the original, as these infusions of a foreign temper. 


3. °“Yunoxgta. E.T. Hypocrites. But this word is not found 
in some of the most valuable MSS. Nor has it been in those copics 
from which the Vul. second Sy. Arm. Eth. and Sax. versions were 
made. Nor was it in the copies used by Chr. 


8. Diestrustful. Ch. vi. 30. 3. 


9,10. Baskets—maunds, zopivovs—onrvoidas. FE. T. Baskets 
—baskets. In the relation formerly given of both miracles, and 
here, where our Lord recapitulates the principal cireuinstanccs of 
each, the distinction of the vessels employed for holding the frag- 
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ments is carefully marked.- Now, though our words are not fit for 

answering entircly the same purpose with the original terms, which 
probably conveyed the idea of their respective sizes, and consequent- 
ly of the quantity contained ; still there is a propriety in marking, 
were it but this single circumstance, that there was a difference. A 
maund is a hand-basket. It is mentioned by Thevenot,* as used in 
the East. Harmer also takes notice of this circumstance, Obs. xxvi. 
Hence (according to Spelman) the term Maundy-Thursday, the 
name given to the Thursday before Easter ; because annually, on 

that day, the king was wont to put into a maund or hand-basket, his’ 
alms to the poor. All the Lat. and foreign translations I bave seen, 
ancient and modern, Lu.’s alone excepted, make the distinction, 
though their words are as ill adapted as ours. How it has been over- 
looked by all the Eng. translators, and, I had almost said, by them 
only, I cannot imagine. 


13. Whodomen say that the Sonof manis? E.T. Whom 
do men say that Ithe Son of Man am? Our translators have 
been generally very attentive to granimatical correctness. Here 
they seem to have overlooked it, through attending more to the 
sound than to the construction of the words in Gr. and La. Teva 
ue eyov6ty GeurvOourna Evo, tov wov tov avGownov; Vul. 
Quem dicunt homines esse filium hominis? It must be teva and 
quem, as agreeing with we and flium hominis in the accusative, and 
connected with the substantive verb ecvcac, and esse in the infinitive. 
Thus, we should say properly, in Eng. hom do they take me to 
be 2? for the very same reason ; zchom agreeing with me in the accn- 
sative, and both suiting the verb fo be in the infinitive. But in any 
of these languages, if the sentence be so construed as that the verb 
is in the indicative or the subjunctive mood, the pronouns must be in 
the nominative. Wesay, Who (not whom) is he? for the same 
reason that we should say, Quis (not quem) est hie; or Trg (not 
riva) é6etcv ovtos. I should not have thought this grammatical 
criticism worth making, had I not observed that the most of our late 
transiators had, I suppose, through mere inattention, matey fol- 
pe the manner of the Eng. interpreters. 

> That the Son of Manis? E.'T. That I the Son of Man am? 
This is conformable to the common reading. The we, however, 
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was not found in any of the copies used by Jerom. The Vul. Ara. 
Sax. Cop. and Eth. versions, have .no word corresponding to it. 
Besides, it is unsuitable to the style of the Gospels. In no other 
passage, where our Lord calls himself the Son of Man, does he an- 
nex the personal pronoun, or express himself in the first person, but 
in the third. 


18. Uhou art named Rock ; and on this rock, 6v e ITeroos, 
404 ENL THVEN TH METQa— E.'T. Thou art Peter ; and upon this 
rock— But here the allusion to the name, though specially intended 
by our Lord, is totally lost. There was a necessity, therefore, in 
Eng. in order to do justice to the declaration made, to depart a little 
from the letter. I say in Eng. becanse in several languages, Lat. 
{tn. and Fr. for instance, as well as in Sy. and Gr. the name, with- 
out any change, shows the allusion. 


* The gates of hades. Diss. VI. P. II. ‘ Ti 


19. Whatever thou shalt bind—whatever thou shalt loose— 
Ch. xviii. 18. N. 


20. The name Jesus is wanting in many MSS. and some ancient 
versions. 


21. Began to discoucr, nokaco Seczvvecyv. Mr. y. LTO. 


22. Taking him aside, MevGrabouevos avtov. E.T. Took him 
and— This expression is quite indefinite. Some render the words, 
embraced him ; others, took him by the hand. I can discover no 
authority for either. To take aside evidently suits the meaning 
which the verb has in other places. In Acts xviii. 26. it cannot 
be interpreted otherwise. And even in other parts of that book, 
where the word is used to denote the admission or reception of con- 
verts, this sense may be said to be included, An admission into the 
church was, in several respects, a separation from the world. 


* Reproved him, nokaro emeTtuay cvto. Some interpreters, 
to put the best face on Peter’s conduct on this occasion, render the 
Words thus, Began to expostulate with him. To translate the 
verh in this manner, is going just as far to an extreme on one hand, 
as to translate it threaten js going on the other. Mr. ix.25. N. It 
cannot be questioned, that when the verb ezctiuay relates to any 
thing past, it always implies a declaration of censure or blame : 
and if it be thought that this would infer great presumption in Peter, 
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it may be asked, Does not the rebuke which he drew on himself, 
v. 23. from so mild a Master, evidently infer as much ? When we 
consider the prejudices of the disciples, in regard to the nature of 
the Messiah’s kingdom, we cannot be much surprised that a declara- 
tion, such as that in v.21. totally subversive of all their hopes, 
should produce, in a warm temper, as great impropriety of behav- 
iour as (admitting the ordinary interpretation of the word) Peter 
was then chargeable with. \ 


3 God forbid, thews ca. E.T. Be it far from thee. In the 
common use of this phrase in the Sep. it answers exactly to a 
Heb. word signifying absit, God forbid. It is thus also rendered 
in the common version. See 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 1 Chron. xi. 19. 
In the Apocrypha the use is the same. Thus, 1 Mac. ii. 21. 
(ews ULV xacvadlMEly xouoy xar dsxarmucata is justly rendered 
in the common version, God forbid that we should forsake the law 
and the ordinances. In most other places it is translated far be it. 
The sense is the same. 


23. Adversary, Satava. Diss. VI. P. 1.9 5. 
* Obstacle, Gxavdarov. Ch. v.29. N. 


24. If any man will come, tis Feder Edverv. Dod. and oth- 
ers, If any one is willing to come. 1 acknowledge that the Eng. 
verb will does not always reach the full import of the Gr. dere : 
as will with us is sometimes no more than a sign of the future, it 
does not necessarily suggest volition. But this example does not 
fall under the remark. Ina case like the present, if no more than 
the futurity of the event were regarded, the auxiliary ought to be 
shall, and not zill, as thus, ‘ If it shall be fair weather to-morrow, 
‘T will go to such a place.’ ‘If he shall call on me, I will remind 
‘him of his engagement.’ In fact, to say ‘if any man be wilhing 
‘to come’ is tosay less than ‘if any man zwi7// come.’ ‘The former 
expresses only a present inclination, the latter a resolution strong 
enongh to be productive of its effect. But when put in the form 
of a question, it is equally good either way. L. xii. 31. N. J. vii. 
17. 

* Under my guidance, omtéw wov. E.T. After me. But the 
ng. phrase to come after one, means quite another thing. 


26. With the forfeit of his life, env de woynv Equiadn. ELT. 
Lose his own soul. Forfeit comes nearer the import of the ort- 
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ginal word, which Dod. has endeavoured to convey by a circumlo- 
cution, Should be punished with the loss of his life. But the chief 
error in the E. T. lies in changing, without necessity, the word an- 
swering to wuy7, calling it, in the preceding verse, ife, and in this 
soul. The expressions are proverbial, importing, ¢ It signifies noth- 
ing how much a man gain, if it be at the expense of his life? That 
our Lord has a principal eye to the loss of the soul, or of eternal 
life, there can be no doubt. But this sentiment is couched under a 
proverb, which, in familiar use, concerns only the present life. That 


wuy7 is susceptible of both meanings is beyond a question. 
? Not give. Mr. viii. 37. N. 


28. Shall not taste death. Fo taste death, and to see death, 
are common Hebraisms for to die. 


* Enter upon his reign ; to wit, by the miraculous displays of 
his power, and the success of his doctrine. 


CHAP. XVI, 


1. Apart, xer’ wrav. As this adverbial expression immediate- 
ly follows ogos dw7dov, some have thought that it refers to the situa- 
tion of the mountain, as standing by itself, far from other mountains, 
and have thence concluded that the mountain meant was Tabor in 
Galilee, which exactly fits this description, being of a conical figure, 
surrounded by a plain (Maundrel’s Travels.) But it is more acree- 
able to the ordinary application of the words xaz° cdvar, to interpret 
them as denoting the privacy of persons, in particular transactions, 
and not the situation of places. 


2. As the light, as co pas. Vul. Sicut nix. The Cam. ws YL. 
The Eth. and Sax. versions are the only other authorities for this 
reading. 


4. Booths, 6xnvas. E.T. Tabernacles. The word Gunvn de- 
notes not only what we properly call a tabernacle, or moveable 
wooden house, and a tent, which is alsoa sort of portable house, 
consisting of either cloth or skins, extended ona frame, and easily 
put up or taken down, but also a temporary shed or booth, made of 
the branches of trees, which abounded in the mountainous parts of 
Judea, where the materials proper for rearing either tent or taberna- 
cle could not be found ona sudden. It was of such branches that 
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they reared booths for themselves on the feast of tabernacles, 
which would be more properly styled the feast of booths, if 
changing the name of a festival did not savour of affectation. 


11. To consummate the whole, zac anozatabtTnoe. Marta. 
E.T. And restore all things. The original sense of the verb 
amoxaMotnut is, instauro, redintegro, I begin anew. It is most 
properly applied to the sun and planets, and in regard to which the 
finishing. and the recommencing of their course are coincident. Be- 
sides, their return to the place whence they set out, does, as it were, 
restore the face of things to what it was at the beginning of their 
circuit. Hence the word has got two meanings, which, on reflec- 
tion, are more nearly related. than at first they appear to be. ©ne 
is to restore, the other to finish. In both senses the word was appli- 
cable to the Baptist, who came as a reformer to re-establish that in- 
tegrity from which men had departed. He came also as the last 
prophet of the old dispensation, to finish that state of things, and 
usher in a new one. When it is followed, as in the text, by so com- 
prehensive a word as zavta, without any explanation, it must be un- 
derstood in the sense of finishing. When the meaning is to restore, 
there never fails to be some addition made, to indicate the state’ to: 
which, or the person to whom, the restoration is made. See ch. xii. 
13. Mr. iii. 5. viii. 25. L. vi. 10. Acts, i.6. Heb.. xiii. 19. But 
when the meaning is to finish, no addition is:requisite. In the pres- 
ent instance, he shall restore all things, is, to say the least, a very 
definite expression. This remark must be extended to the verbal 
noun amozatactaé:s, which, when similarly circumstanced, ought 
to be rendered completion, consummation, or accomplishment, not 
restoration, re-establishment, or restitution. In Acts ii. 21. Peter 
says, concerning our Lord, as it standsin the common version, 
Wom the heaven must reeeive, until the times of restitution of aii 
things, which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy propk- 
ets, since the world began. To me it is manifest that these words, 
the. restitution of all things which God hath spoken by his proph- 
ets, convey no meaning at all. Substitute accomplishment for restz- 
tution, and there remains not a vestige either of difficulty or of im- 
propriety, in the sentence. I have chosen the verb ¢o consummate, 
in the present instance, as it conveys somewhat of both the senses 
of anoxaGi6tnut. It denotes, to render perfect, which coincides: 
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with the reformation or restoration to integrity, he was sent to pro- 
mote, and also fo conclude, or finish, the Mosaic economy. All the 
La. and most other modern translators, have implicitly followed the 
Vul. which renders it restituet. Several Eng. interpreters have va- 
ried a little, and given at least a more definite sense, some saying 
regulate ail things, others, set all things right. But some of the 
Oriental versions, particularly the Sy. and the Per. render it as I 


have done. 


15. Lunacy. This man’s disease we should, from the symp- 
toms, call epilepsy, rather than Zunacy. But I did not think it nec- 
essary to change the name, as the circumstances mentioned sufli- 
ciently show the case, whilst the appellation given it (6eAyreaéerac) 
shows the general sentiments at that time, concerning the moon’s in- 
fluence on this sort of malady. 


21. This kind is not dispossessed. Mr. ix, 29. N. 


22. Is to be delivered up, uedd.e. mapadiooda. In my notion 
of the import of this compound future, there is much the same dif- 
ference between zopad00nGerat and medret wapadwWoovat in Gr. as 
there is between the phrases will be delivered and is to be delivered 
in Eng. The latter gives a hint of the nearness of the event, which 
ig not suggested by the author. Ch. iii. 7. N. 


24. The didrachma ; a tribute exacted for the support of the 
temple, from which Jesus, as being the Son of God, whose house the 
temple was, ought to have been exempted. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


3. Unless ye be changed, eav un Ccpagrre. E. T. Except ye 
be converted. But the Eng. term to convert, denotes always one or 
other of these two things, either to bring over from infidelity to the 
profession of the true religion, or to recover from a state of linpeni- 
tence to the love and obedience of God. Neither of these appears to 
be the meaning of the world here. The only view is, to signify that 
they must lay aside their ambition and wordly pursuits, before they be 
honoured to be the members, much more the ministers, of that new 
establishment, or kingdom, he was about to erect. Cas. renders if 
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very properly nisi mutati fueritis, and has in this been followed by 
some Fr. translators. 


6. An upper millstone, uvdos ovexos. E.'T. A millstone. All 
the La. translators have rendered it mola astnaria, a millstone turn- 
ed by anass. All the foreign translations I have seen, adopt this in- 
terpretation. ‘That given by Phavorinus appears to me preferable. 
He explains uvdos ovzos the upper millstone. Ovos alone was a 
common name for the upper, as uvAn was for the nether millstone. 
4Mvi05 might denote either. Sometimes an adjective was joined to 
ovos, when used in this sense, to prevent ambiguity. Xenophon 
calls it 010s a@Aezt7s. In the same way it appears that Mt. adds to 
wvios, mellstone, the epithet or1x0s, to express the upper. Iown 
that, in the version, the last mentioned term, after the example of 
other Eng. translators, might have been dropt, as not affecting the 
import of the sentence. But as Mr. has employed a different phrase, 
Aros uvdtvos, which expresses the thing more generally, I always 
endeavour, if possible, that the Gospels may not appear, in the 
translation, more coincident, in style and manner, than they are in 
the original. 


7- Wounto the world. L. vi. 24, 25, 26. N. 


10. Ther angels. It was a common opinion, among the Jews, 
that every person had a guardian angel assigned to him. 


12. Will he not leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains, and 
LO. OVE AHPEls TH EVVEVYNKOVTMEVVER ENL TH 00H MOPEVGEs. K. 'T. 
Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the moun« 
tains. Vul. Nonne relinguit nonagintanovem in montibus, et vadit. 
The Sy. to the same purpose. The Gr. is susceptible of either in- 
terpretation, according as we place tlie comma before, or after, e7 
zeoon. ‘The parallel passage, L. xv. 4. which has no ambiguity, 
decides the question. What is here called ogy is there eojuos. Both 


terms signify a hilly country, fitter for pasture than for agriculture. 
Mr. i. Os N. 


17. Aequaint the congregation with it, ene ty exxdnjora. ELT. 
Tell it to the church. 1 know no way of reaching the sense of our 
Lord’s instructions, but by understanding his words so as they must 
have been understood, by his hearers, from the use that then prevail- 
ed. The word exxayjere occurs frequently in the Sep. and is that 
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by which the Heb 177 kahal is commonly translated. That word 
we find used in two different, but related senses, inthe O. T. One 
is for a whole nation, considered as constituting one commonwealth 
or polity. In this sense the people of Israel are denominated xara 
H ExxArora I6paed, and ma6a 2 ExxAnGia Geov. The other is for 
a particular congregation or assembly, either actually convened, or 
accustomed to convene, in the same place. In this sense it was ap- 
plied to those who were wont to assemble in any particular syna- 
gogue ; for every synagogue had its own ExzxAyore. Andas the 
word 6vvayayn was sometimes employed to signify, not the house, 
but the people ; those two Gr. words were often used promiscuously. 
Now as the nature of the thing sufficiently shows that our Lord, in 
this direction, could not have used the word in the first of the two 
senses above given, and required that every private quarrel should 
be made a national affair, we are under a necessity of understanding 
it in the last, as regarding the particular congregation to which the 
parties belonged. What adds great probability to this, as Lightfoot 
and others have observed, is the evidence we have that the like us- 
age actually obtained in the Synagogue, and in the primitive church, 
Whatever ‘foundation, therefore, there may be, from those books of 
Scripture that concern a later period, for the notion of a church rep- 
resentative ; it would be contrary to all the rules of criticism, to 
suppose that our Lord used this term in a sense wherein it could not 
then be understood by any one of his hearers ; or that he would say 
congregation, for so the word literally imports, when he meant only 
a few heads or directors. L. Cl. renders this passage in the same 
manner, dites le al’ assemble. But in ch. xvi. 18. where our Lord 
manifestly speaks of all, without exception, who, to the end of the 
world, should receive him as the Messiah, the Son of the living God, 
I have retained the church, as being there perfectly unequivocal. Sj- 
mon, in effect, gives the same explanation to this verse, that Ido: 
for, though he retains the word eglise in the version, he explains it in 


a note, as importing no more than the particular assembly or congre- 
gation to which the parties belong. 


18. Whatsoever ye shall bind, d6a eav Srénre. The promise 
niade especially to Peter, ch. xvi. 19. is made here to all the apos- 
tles. It is with them our Lord is conversing through the whole of 
this chapter. The Jewish phraseology seems to warrant the expla- 
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mation of binding and loosing, by prohibiting and permitting. 
The connexion here would more naturally lead us 1o intrepret it, - 
of condemning and absolving, thus making it a figurative expression 
of what is spoken plainly, J. xx. 23. Whose sins soever ye remit, 
they are remitted to them ; and whose sins soever ye retain, they 
are retained. It is not impossible that, under the figure of binding 
and loosing, both may be comprehended. It is a good rule, in 
doubtful cases, to translate literally, though obscurely, rather than 
to run the hazard of mistranslating, by confining an expression toa 
meaning of which we are doubtful whether it was the author’s, 


23. The administration of heaven, 7 Basile tov oveaver. 


Diss. V. PI. ¢ 7. 


25. hat he, and his wife, and children, and all that he had, 
should be sold. A custom, for the satisfaction of creditors, which, 
how cruel soever we justly account it, was,in early ages, established 
by the laws of many countries, in Europe, as well-as in Asia, re- 
publican, as well as monarchical. | 


29. Iwill pay thee. The common Gr. adds zavte, all. But 
this word is not found in many MSS. several of them of principal 
note, nor in some ancient versions and editions. Mill and Wetstein 


have both thought proper to reject it. 


34. To the jailors, tos 6ucaviotats. E. T. To the tormentors. 
The word 6adavorns properly denotes examiner, particularly one 
who has it in charge to examine by torture. Hence it came to sig- 
nify jatlor, for on such, in those days, was this charge commonly 
devolved., They were not only allowed, but even commanded, to 
treat the wretches in their custody, with every kind of cruelty, in 
order to extort payment from them, in case they had concealed any 
of their effects; or, if they had nothing, to wrest the sum owed, 
from the compassion of their relations and friends, who, to release 
an unhappy person, for whom they had a regard, from sucli extreme 
misery, might be induced to pay the debt; for, let it be observed, 
that the person of the insolvent debtor was absolutely in the power 
of the creditor, and at his disposal. 


35. Who forgiveth not from his heart the faults of his brother. 
EAU UN APHTE EXAOTOS TW AOELDW HUTOY CO TWY zaEdIWY vUBYV 
ra maoaunTtTouacta cvtwr. Thereis nothing in the Vul. answering 
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to the three last words. ‘The same may be said of the Ara. the Cop. 
the Sax. and the Eth. versions. They are wanting also in the Cam. 
and three other MSS. , 


CHAPTER XIN. 


1. Upon the Jordan. Ch. iv. 15. N. 


4. When the Creator made man, he formed a male and a female, 
6 Monoas, agcev nae Ondv exarnoev aveovs. KE. T. He which made 
them, made them male and female. But they could not have trans- 
Jated the clause differently, if the Gr. expression had been apgsvas 
nal Onhevas emornGev autovs. Yet itis manifest that the sense 
would have been different. All that this declaration would have im- 
plied is, that when God created mankind, he made people of botl: 
sexes. But what argument could have been drawn from this princi- 
ple to show that the tie of marriage was indissoluble? Or how 
could the conclusion annexed have been supported ? For this cause 
aman shall leave father and mother—Besides, it was surely unnec- 
essary to recur to the history of the creation, to convince those Phar- 
isees of what all the world knew, that the human race was composed 
of men and women, and consequently of two sexes. The weight 
of the argument, therefore, must lie in this circumstance, that God 
created at first no more thana single pair, one of each sex, whom he 
united in the bond of marriage, and, in so doing, exhibited a stand- 
ard of that union to all generations. The very words, and these 
two, show that it is implied in the historian’s declaration, that they 
were two, one male and one female, and no more. But this is by no 
means implied inthe common version. It lets us know, indeed, 
that there were two sexes, but gives us no hint that there were but 
two persons. Unluckily, Eng. adjectives have no distinction of 
number ; and through this imperfection, there appears here, in all 
the Eng. translations I have seen, something inconclusive in the 
reasoning, which is peculiar to them. In our idiom, an adjective, 
construed with the pronoun them, or indeed with any plural noun. or 
pronoun, is understood to be plural. There is, therefore, a neces 
sity, in a case like this, if we would do justice to the original, that 
the defect, occasioned by our want of inflections, be supplied, by 
giving the sentence such a turn as wil! fully express the sense. This 
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end is here easily effected, as the words male and female, in our lan- 
guage, may be used either adjectively or substantively. And when | 
they are used as substantives, they are susceptible of the distinction 
of number. 


5. They two shall be one flesh, eGovtrat 6c Ovo ets Capua mar. 
This is a quotation from Gen. ii. 24. in which place it deserves our 
notice, that there is no word answering to éwo in the present Maso- 
retic editions of the Heb. Bible. But, on the other hand, it ought 
tobe observed thatthe Samaritan copies have this word, that the 
_ Sep. reads exactly as the Gospel does. So do also the Vul. the Sy. 
and the Ara. versions of the O.T. It has been observed of this 
passage, that it is four times quoted in the N. 'T. to wit, here, in Mr. 
x. 8. 1Cor. vi. 16. and Eph. v. 31. and in none of them is the 
word Ovo wanting. ‘The only ancient version, of any consideration, 
wherein it is not found, is the Chaldee. But with regard to it, we 
ought to remember, that as the Jewish Rabbies have made greater 
use of it, in their synagogues and schools, than of any other version, 
they have had it in their power to reduce it, and in fact have reduced 
it, to a much closer conformity, than any other, to the Heb. of the 
Masorets. It is well known how implicitly the Rabbies are follow- 
ed by their peuple. And they could not have adopted a more plau- 
sible rule than that the translation ought to be corrected’ by the orig- 
inal. But as there can be ho doubt about the authenticity of the 
reading in the N. T. I think, for the reasons above named, there is 
the greatest ground to believe, that the ancient reading in the O. T. 
was the same with this of the New. 


7. Why did Moses command to give a writing of divorcement, 
and dismiss her 2. By the manner in which they put the question, 
one would imagine that Moses had commanded both, to wit, the dis- 
mission and the writing of divorcement ; whereas, in fact, he had 
only permitted the dismission ; butin case they should use the per- 
mission given them, commanded the writing of divorcement. 


8. Untractable disposition, cxingoxagdtav. Diss. IV. § 22. 


12. Let him act this part who can act it, 6 dvvamevos yooer, 
ywouro. E.'Tt. He that is able to receive it, let him receive tt. 
This expression is rather dark and indefinite. Xagecv, amongst 
other things, signifies, to receive, to admit, to be capable of. It 
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is applied equally to things speculative, and, in that case, denotes, to 
understand, to comprehend ; and to things practical, in which case 
it denotes, to resolve, aud to execute. Livery body must perceive 
that the reference here is to the latter of these. 


13. Lay his hands upon them and pray. Ut appears to have 
been customary among the Jews, when one prayed for another who 
was present, to lay his hand upon the person’s head. 


17. Why cullest thou me good? Yu ue reyes ayabov Vul. 
Quid me interrogas de bono? Five MSS. read, in conformity to the 
Vul. Ze we eowetas meg. Tov ayaOov ; With this agree also the Cop. 
the Arm. the Sax. and the Eth. versions. This reading is likewise 
approved by Origen, and some other ancients after him, and also by 
some moderns, amongst whom are Er. Gro. Mill, and Ben. The 
other reading is, nevertheless, in my opinion, preferable, on more 
accounts than one. Its evidence, from MSS. is beyond comparison 
superior; the versions on both sides may nearly balance each other: 
but the internal evidence arising from the simplicity and connexion 
of the thoughts, is entirely in favour of the common reading. Noth- 
ing can be more pertinent than to say, ‘ If you believe that God alone 
is good, why do youcall meso?’ whereas nothing can appear less 
pertinent than, ‘ If you believe that God alone is good, why do you 
consult me concerning the good that you must do 
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20. The young man replied, All these I have observed from my 
childhood. -Aedet evtm 6 veari6zos, Harta tavea eprviataunr 
ex veotntos wou. E. 'T. The young man saith unto him, All these 
things have I kept from my youth up. As he wasa young man 
who made this reply, the import of vsoz7ys must be childhood, as re- 
lating to an earljer stage of life, and is, therefore, badly rendered 
youth, 


23. Itis difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heav- 
en. By the kingdom of heaven is sometimes understood in this his- 
tory, the Christian church, then soon to be erected, and sometimes 
the state of the blest in heaven, after the resurrection. In regard to 
this declaration of our Lord, J take it to hold true, in which way so- 
ever the kingdom be understood. When it was only by means of 
persuasion that men were brought into a society, hated and persecu- 
ted by all the ruling powers of the earth, Jewish and Pagan 5 we 
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may rest assured that the opulent and the voluptuous (characters 
which, in a dissolute age, commonly go together), who had so much 
to lose, and so much to fear, would not, among the hearers of thie 
Gospel, be the most easily persuaded. The Apostle James, it. 5, 6. 
“accordingly attests this to have been the fact; it was the poor in 
this world whom God hath chosen richin faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom ; whereas, they were the rich in this world who oppressed 
them, dragged them before their tribunals, and blasphemed that 
ecorthy name by which they were called. As little can there be any 
doubt of the justness of the sentiment, in relation to the state of the 
blessed hereafter, when the deceitfulness of riches, and the snare in- 
to which it so often inveigles men, are duly considered. So close an 
analogy runs through all the divine dispensations, that, in more in- 
stances than this, it may be affirmed with truth that the declarations 
of Scripture are susceptible of either interpretation. 


24. Acamel, xaundov. The. observes, that some explain the 
word as signifying here a cable. A good authority, however, for 
signification, though adopted by Cas. who says, rudentem, I have 
never seen. The frequency of the term, amongst all sorts of wri- 
ters, for representing the beast so denominated, is undeniable. _Be- 
sides, the camel, being the largest animal they were acquainted with 
in Judea, its name was become proverbial for dencting any thing re- 
markably large, and a camel’s passing through a needle’s eye, came 
by consequence, as appears from some rabbinical writings, to express 
a thing absolutely impossible. Among the Babylonians, in whose 
country elephants were not uncommon, the phrase was an ele- 
phant’s passing through aneedie’s eye; but the elephant was a 
stranger in Judea. 

* To pass through the eye of a needle, Ove TevanuatoOS EuGdos 
OvekOecv. A great number of MSS. some of the most valuable, 
though neither the Al. nor the Cam. instead of dceAOery read e6ed- 
Gétv, enter. Agreeable to this are both the Sy. the Cop. Eth. and 
Ara. versions. The Vul. and other versions follow the common 
reading. Should the external evidence appear balanced on both 
sides, the common reading is preferable, as yielding a better sense. 
Passing through a needle’s eye is the circunistance in which the im- 
possibility lies. There was no occasion for suggesting whither. 
There is even something odd in the suggestion, which is very unlike 
the manner of this author. Wet. adopts the alteration. 
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28. That, at the renovation, when the Son of Man shall be 
seated on his glorious throne, ye, my followers, sitting also upon 
twelve thrones, shall judge, Ott bes Gt axOOVOCUYTES WOL, EV TH; 
Radiyyevesta, 6Tav xeMGn 6 wos Tov cr Oownor ene Doovov dokNS 
CUTOV, xAHOEOPE nee Hues EML OWHExa Doorors, agevovees. K. T. 
Ye which have followed me in the regeneration, when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye shall aiso sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging. In regard to which version, two things 
occur to be observed ; Ist, That ev 77 madeyyevesice (in which 
there is an ambiguity, as was remarked in Diss. XII. P. 1. § 22.) is 
rendered, as though it belonged to the preceding clause, «2010107- 
6avtes “ol, whereas the scope of the passage requires, that it be 
construed with the clause which follows it. 2dly, That the word 
Neheyyervecca is, in this place, better translated renovation. We 
are accustomed to apply the term regeneration solely to the conver- 
sion of individuals ; whereas its relation here is to the general state 
of things. As they were wont to denominate the creation, 71 é6ls, 
a remarkable restoration, or renuvution, vi tue face of things, was 
very suitably termed madeyyereora. The return of the Israelites 
to their own land, after the Babylonish captivity, is sonamed by Jo- 
sephas, the Jewish historian. What was said on verse 23. holds 
equally in regard to the promise we have here. ‘The principal com- 
pletion will be at the general resurrection, when there will be, in the 
most important sense, a renovation, or regencration of heaven and 
earth, when all things shall become new ; yet, in a subordinate sense, 
it may be said to have been accomplished when God came to visit, 
in judgment, that guilty land ; when the old dispensation was utter= 
ly abolished, and succeeded by the Christian dispensaticn, into 
which the Gentiles, from every quarter, as well as Jews, were called 
and admitted. 


CHAPTER XX, 


1. This chapter, in the original, begins, ’Oucea veo. The yag 
shows manifestly that what follows was spoken in illustration of the 
sentence with which the preceding chapter concludes, and which, 
therefore, ought not to have been disjoined from this parable. ‘The 
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Vul. has no particle answering to yag. ‘In that version the chapter 
begins thus, Simile est regnum celorum. But this does not seem to 
have sprung from a different reading, as there is no diversity kere in 
the Gr. MSS. nor, for aught I can Jearn, in ancient translations. I 
rather think that the omission has happened after the division into 
chapters, and has arisen from a notion of the impropriety of begin- 
ning a chapter with the casual particle. Jt adds to the probability of 
this, that several old La. MSS. have the conjunction as well as the Gr. 


2. The administration. Diss. V.P. 1. § 7. 


6. Unemployed, «gyovs, wanting in the Cam. and 2 other MSS. 
hot in the Vul. Sax. and Cop. versions. 


7. And ye shall receive what ts reasonable, zat 6 Ev y Oizcov 
Anwe6de. This clause is wanting in the Cam. and two other MSS. 
And there is nothing answering to it ia the Vul. and Sax. versions. 

e 


13. Friend, évorge. Diss. XII. P. 1. § 11. 


15. May not Ido what I will with my own? ovx e&eOtr Mo 
s0rnoat 6 Dédw Ev Tots Euors ¢ Vul. Non licet mthi quod volo fa- 
¢ere? Here there is no translation of the words ev cots Enos, 
though of manifest importance to the sense. There is the same de- 
fect in the Sax. and Arm. versions, but notin any Gr. MS. that 
has yet appeared, nor in any other translation. 

2. Undergo an immersion like that which I niust underge, 
To Bantione 6 eyw Bamticouce Pemcodnvar. E.'T. To be baptis- 
ed with the baptism thut I am baptised with. The primitive signifi- 
cation of BawtiGuc is immersion, of Bamriger, to immerse, plunge, 
or overwhelm. The noun ought never to be rendered baptism, nor- 
the verb fo baptise, but when employed in relation to a religious cer- 
emony. The verb Pazceerv sometimes; and bexzev, which is 
synonymous, often occurs in the Sep. and Apocryphal writings, and 
is always rendered in the common version by one or other of these 
words, to dip, to wash, to plunge. | When the original expression, 
therefore, is rendered in familiar language, there appears nothing 
harsh or extraordinary in the metaphor. Phrases like these, to be 
overwhelmed with grief, to be immersed in affliction, will be found 
common in most languages. 
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It is proper here farther to observe, that the whole of this clause, 
and that corresponding to it, in the subsequent verse, are in this 
Gospel wanting in the Vul. andseveral MSS. As they are found, 
however, in the far greater number both of ancient versions, and of 
MSS. and perfectly coincide with the scope of the passage, I did not 
think there was weight enough in what might be urged, on the oppo- 
site side, to warrant the omission of them ; neither indeed does Wet. 
But Gro. and Mill are of the contrary opinion. 


23. I cannot give, unless to those, ovz e6tiv emov Oovvat, aAX 
tes. E. T. Is not mine to give ; but it shall be given to them. 
The conjunction «Aaa, when, as in this place, it is not followed by 
a verb, but by a noun or pronoun, is generally to be understood as 
of the same import with ec un, nist, unless, except, Otherwise, the 
verb must be supplied, as is done here, in the common version. But 
as such an ellipsis is uncommon, recourse ought not to be had to it 
without necessity. Of the interpretation I have given of the con- 
junction wAA@, we have an example, Mr. ix. 8. compared with Mt. 
xvii. 8. Vul. Non est meum dare vobis. See Mr. x. 40. N. 


26. Servant, diczxovogc. E. T. Minister. é In the proper and 

27 Slave, dovaog. LK. T. Servant. and primitive sense 
of diayovos, it isa servant who attends his master, waits on him at 
table, and is always near his person, to obey his orders, which was 
accounted a more creditable kind of service. By the word dovdos 
is not only meant a@ servant in general (whatever kind of work he 
be employed in,) but also a slave. It is solely from the scope and 
connexion that we. must judge, when it should be rendered in the one 
way, and when in the other. In the passage before us, the view in 
both verses is to signify, that the true dignity of the Christian will 
arise more from the service he does to others, than the power he 
possesses over them. We are to judge, therefore, of the value of 
the words from the import of those they are contrasted with. And 
as desiring to be great is a more moderate ambition than desiring to 
be chief, we naturally conclude, that as the word opposed to the 
former should be expressive of some of the inferior statians in life, 
that opposed to the latter must be expressive of the lowest. When 
this sufficiently suits the ordinary signification of the words, there 
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can hardly remain any doubt. As this is manifestly the case here, 
I did not know any words in our language by which T could better . 
express a difference in degree, so clearly intended, than the words 
servant and slave. ‘The word minister, is now appropriated to the 
servants, not of private masters, but of the public. It is from the 
distinctions in private life, well known at the time, that our Lord’s 
illustrations are borrowed. 


31. Charged them to be silent, emetiunvey autos ive 61wn76- 
wo. E. T. Rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. 
The historian surely did not mean to blame the poor men for their 
importunity. Our Lord, on the contrary, commends such importu- 
nity, sometimes expressly in words, and always by making the ap- 
plication successful. But to render iva because, appears quite un- 
exampled. It answers commonly to the La. ut, sometimes to ita uf, 
but never, as far as I remember, to guia. It is rendered wt in this 
passage in all the La. versions. The import of ive ascertains the 
sense of exutiuaw, which is frequently translated to charge, even in 
the common version. In proof of this, several places might be pro- 
duced: but I shall only refer the reader to the parallel passage in 
Mr. x. 48. where ezectuwy acvtw moddo ive Otw2767 is translated, 
Many charged him that he should hold his peace ; and to Mr. ix. 
DIN 
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4. Now all this was done, that the words of the prophet might 
be fulfilled, cove de bdov yeyorver, iva WANQWON TO Or GEV Ola TOV 
steopyntov. Our Lord’s perfect knowledge of all that the prophets 
had predicted concerning him, gives a propriety to this manner of 
rendering these words, when every thing is done by his direction, 
which it could not have in any other circumstances. 


9. The daughter of Zion, that is, Jerusalem,so named from 
Mount Zion, which was in the city, and on which was erected a for- 
tress for its defence. This poetical manner of personifying the cit- 
ies and countries, to which they addressed themselves, was familiar 
to the prophets. 8 

7 From the other Evangelists it would appear, that our Lord 
rode only on the colt ; from this passage, we should be apt to think 
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that both had been used. But it is not unusual with the sacred au- 
thors, when either the nature of the thing spoken of, or the attend- 
ant circumstances, are sufficient for precluding mistakes, to employ 
the plural number for the singular. 


7. Covering them with their mantles, exeOnzav enarvw avewr 
te iuaria avec. The Sy. interpreter, either from a different read- - 
ing in the copies he used, or (which is more likely) from a desire to 
express the sense more clearly, has rendered it they lard their man- 
tles on the colt. 


9. Blessed be he that cometh, evioynueros 6 epyouervos. E. T. 
Blessed is he that cometh. But acclamations of this kind are al- 
ways of the nature of prayers, or ardent wishes ;_ like the I'r. vive 
le roy, or our God save the hing. Nay, the words connected are 
entirely of this character. JZosanna to the Son of David, is equiv- 
alent to God preserve the Son of David ; and consequently what 
follows is the same as prosperous be the reign of him that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. 

* In the highest heaven. L.ii. 14. N. 


*® 


12. The temple, to ieoov. Let it be observed that the word 
here is not vaog. By the latter, was meant properly the house, in- 
cluding only the vestibule, the holy place or sanctuary, and the most 
holy. Whereas the former comprehended all the courts. It was in 
the outermost court that this sort of traffic was exercised. For want 
of peculiar names in European languages, these two are confounded 
in most modern translations. ‘To the vzog, or temple, strictly so 
called, none of those people had access, not even our Lord himself, 
because rot of the posterity of Aaron. L.i.9.N. It may be 
thought strange that the Pharisees, whose sect then predominated, 
and who much affected to patronize external decorum in religion, 
should have permitted so grass a violation of decency. But, let it 
be remembered that the merchandize was transacted in the court of 
the Gentiles, a place allotted for the devotions of the proselytes of 
the gate, those who having renounced idolatry, worshipped the true 
God, but did not subject themselves to circumcision and the ceremo- 
nial law. ‘To the religious service: of such, the narrow-souled Phari- 
sees paid no regard. The place they did not account holy. It ts 
even notimprobable that in order to put an indignity on those halt 
conformists, thev have introduced, and promoted. this flagrant abuse. 
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The zeal of our Lord, which breathed nothing of the pharisaical . 
malignity, tended as much to unite and conciliate, as theirs tended to 
divide and alienate. Nor was there any thing in the leaven of the — 
Pharisees, which he more uniformly opposed, than that assuming 
spirit, the surest badge of the sectary, which would confine the fa- 
vour of the universal parent to those of his own sect, denomination, 
ercountry. See ch. viii. 11,12. L. iv. 23, &e. x. 29, &c. 


13. A house. Mr. xi. 17. 
* Of robbers, A47nocav. E. T. Of thieves. Diss. XI. P. II. § 6. 


25. Whence had John authority to baptise ? to Bamtiouc, 
Twarvov mobev wv 3 E.T. The baptism of John, whence was it ? 
But a man’s baptism means, with us, solely his partaking of that or- 
dinance ; whereas this question relates, not to John’s receiving bap- 
tism, but to his right to enjoin and confer baptism. The question, 
as it stands in the common version, conveys, to the unlearned reader, 
a sense totally different from the author’s. It sounds, as though it 
bad been put, ‘ Was John baptised by an angel, sent from heaven 
on purpose, or by an ordinary man?’ In all such cases, if one 
would neither be unintelligible, nor express a false meaning, one must 
not attenipt to trace the words of the original. Diss. XH. P. I. § 14. 


31. The first, 6 agwtos. In the old Stc. it was novissimus. 
The Cop. Arm. Sax. and Ara. read in the same manner. In the 
Cam. and two other Gr. MSS. itis 6 e6yatos. This is one of 
those readings which it would require more than ordinary external 
evidence to authorise. 


32. Inthe way of sanctity, ev 66 dexacoduvns.. E.'T. In the 
way of righteousness. ‘This is one proof among many of the va- 
rious significations given to the word dezxazo6vvy in the N. 'T. There 
can be no doubt that this is spoken principally in allusion to the aus- 
terities of John’s manner of living in the desert, in respect of food, 
raiment, andlodging. The word sanctity, in our language, though 
not quite so common, suits the meaning here better than righteous- 


ness. 
33. Went abroad, ames nunoer. E. T. Went into a far coun- 


try. This is an exact translation of what is said of the prodigal, 
LL. xv. 13. amednunzev ets yoouv uaxaoay, but not of whiat is 
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said here. The word azednundev implies barely that it was a for- — 
eign country he went to; nothing is added to inform us whether it 


was far or near. 


35. Drove away with stones another, 6v ds edBo6o0r76av. EK. 'T. 
Stoned another. But AvOofodecv does not always denote to kill by 
stoning, asthe Eng. word stored seems toimply. ‘That it does not 
signify so in this place, is evident from the distinction made in the 


treatment given, dv dé amexteLrvar. 


36. More respectable, m2iEovas tov AowWtTwV. E.'T. More than 
the first. miecoves means more either 2x number, or in value. As 
vouchers for the latter use inthe N. T. see Mt. v. 20. vi. 25. xii. 41, 
42. Mr. xii. 33. L. xi. 31, 32. Heb. xi. 4. The Heb. rab signifies 
both many and great. The reasons which have induced me, on re- 
considering this passage, to prefer, with Markland, the 2d meaning, 
are these. 1. If the number of servants first sent had been men- 
tioned, or even alluded to by an epithet as many, or few, mAEgcovas 
could not have been rendered otherwise than tn greater number ; 
but not, where there is neither mention of number, nor allusion to 
it. 2. A climax is evidently intended by the historian, in represent- 
ing the husbandmen, as proceeding from evil to worse. Now the 
climax is much better supported by making z/eovas relate to digni- 
ty, than by making it refer to number. He first sent some inferior 
servants ; afterwards, the most respectable ; last of all, lis son. 


41. He will put those wretches to a wretched death, zaxovs xa- 
zws amorhedse avtovg. E.T. He will miserably destroy those 
wicked men. ‘This idiom is entirely Grecian. Lucian says xexov 
zaxos anorovvtat, Icaromenippus. Several other examples have 
been produced by Sc. and Wa. I have been lucky enough here to 
express the meaning, without losing the paronomasia, which is not 
without its emphasis. Wretches aud wretched, like xazovs and 
xazWs, are equally susceptible of both significations, iched and 
miserable. It is not possible always, in translating to convey both 
the sense and the trope. And when both cannot be done, no rea- 
sonable person will be at a loss which to prefer. 


43. Know therefore. This is one of the clearest predictions of 
the rejection of the Jews, and of the call of the Gentiles, which we 


have in this history. . 
* To a nation, e012. Some render the word To ihe Gentiles. 


That the Gentiles are meant, cannot be doubted. Put the Eng. 
VOL. Ty. 48 
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(especially where there is no risk of mistake) ought not to be more 
explicit than the Gr. Had it been our Lord’s intention flatly to tell 
them this, his expression would have been, tors edvert. ‘The arti- 
cle and the plural number are invariably used in such cases. ‘They 
are here called a nation, because, though collected out of many na- 
tions, they will as christians constitute ove naéion, the evvos, dytov 
mentioned 1 Pet. 11. 9. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


12. Friend, évatgs. Diss. XU. P. 1 $11. 


14, For there are many called, but few chosen, moArou ya Ev6e 
wAntot, odAtyoe 0€ Exhextar. EK. T. For many are called, but few 
are chosen. ‘The difference in these two ways of rendering is, to 
appearance, inconsiderable, but it is real. Let it be observed, that 
the Gr. words xA7roe and éexiextoe are merely adjectives ; called 
and chosen, inthe IE. T. can be understood no otherwise than as 
participles, insomuch that, if we were to turn the Eng. into Gr. we 
should use neither of those words, but say, JZoAA00 yao e16e xExAnme- 
vot, OALyot OE ExAEhEYUEVOL, Which does not perfectly coincide in 
meaning with the expression of the Evangelist. I acknowledge, it 
is impossible to mark the difference, with equal precision, in any 
language, which has only one term for both uses. The distinction 
with us is similar, and nowise inferior to that which is found between 
Olivetan’s, and more madern Fr. versions. The former says, Plu- 


sieurs sont appellés, mais peu sont elus ; the latter, Il y a beaucoup 
Vappellés, mais peu d’elus. 


16. Herodians. Probably partizans of Herod Antipas, te- 
trarch of Galilee; those who were for the continuance of the royal 
power in the descendants of Herod the Great. This was an object 
which, it appears, the greater part of the nation, especially the 
Pharisees, did not favour. They considered that family, not indeed 
as idolaters, but as great conformists to the idolatrous customs of 
both Greeks and Romans, whose favour it spared no pains to se- 
cure. ‘The notion, adopted by some, that the Herodians were those 
¥ ho believed Herod to be the Messiah, hardly deserves to be men- 
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tioned, as there is no evidence that such an opinion was maintained 
by any body. 


18. Malice, xovngayv. Ch. xxv. 26. N. 
> Dissemblers, tougita. E. T. Hypocrites. Diss. 11. ¥ 24. 


19. Adenarius. Diss. VIII. P. 1.9 4. 


23. Who say that there is no future life, ot heyorvtes un Etvece 
avacrac.y. E.T. Which say that there is no resurrection. ‘The 
word evadta6is, or rather the phrase, evadtabls TWY VEX’, Is 
indeed the common term, by which the resurrection, properly so 
called, is denominated in the N. T. Yet this is neither the only, 
nor the primitive, import of the word g16ata6ts. It denotes sinply, 
being raised from inactivity to action, or from obscurity to eminence, 
or areturn to sucha state, after an interruption. ‘The verb aw6e7- 
uc has the like latitude of signification ; and both words are used in 
this extent by the writers of the N. T. as well as by the Seventy. 
Agreeably therefore to the original import, r7stng from a seat is pro- 
. perly termed aradracis, so is awaking out of sleep, or promotion 
from an inferior condition. The word occurs in this last sense, L. 
ii. 34. In this view when applied to the dead, the word denotes, 
properly, no more than a renewal of life, to them, in whatever 
manner this happen. Nay, that the Pharisees themselves did not 
universally mean, by this term, the re-union of soul aud body, is evi- 
dent from the account which the Jewish historian gives of their doc- 
trine, as well as from some passages in the Gospels; of both which 
Thad occasion to take notice in Diss. VI. P. 1I.§ 19. To say, there- 
fore, in Eng. in giving the tenets of the Sadducees, that they deny 
the resurrection, is, at least, to give a very defective account of 
their sentiments on this very topic. It is notorious, not only from 
Josephus, and other Jewish writers, but from what is said, Acts xxiii. 
8. that they denied the existence of angels, and all separate spirits. 
In this they went much farther than the Pagans, wlio did indeed deny 
what Christians call the resurrection of the body, but acknowledged 
a state after death, whercin the souls of the departed exist, and re- 
ceive the reward, or the punisliment, of the actions done upon the 
earth. But not only is the version here given a juster representa- 
tion of the Sadducean hypothesis, at the same time that it is entire- 
ly conformable to the sense of the. word, but it is the only version 
which makes our Lord’s argument appear pertinent, and levelled 
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against the doctrine he wanted to refute. In the common version, 
they are said to deny the resurrection, that is, that the soul and the 
body shall hereafter be re-united; and our Lord brings an argument 
from the Pentateuch to prove What? not that they shall be re- 
united (to this it has not even the most distant relation,) but that the 
saul survives the body, and snbsists after the body is dissolved. 
This many would have admitted, who denied the resurrection. Yet 
so evidently did it strike at the root of the scheme of the Sadducees, 
that they were silenced by it, and, tothe conviction of the hearers, 
confuted. Now this, I will take upon me to say, could not have 
happened, if the fundamental error of the Sadducees had been, bare- 
ly, the denial of the resurrection of the body, and not the denial of 
the immortality of the soul, or rather of its actual subsistence after 
death, for I speak not here of what some call the natural immortal- 
ity of the soul. If possible, the words in L. xx. 38. mavTes auto 
€worv, make it still more evident, that our Lord considered this as 
all that was incumbent on one who would confute the Sadducees, to 
prove, namely, that the soul continued to live after the person’s nat- 
ural death. Now, if this was the subversion of Sadduceism, Sad- 
duceism must have consisted in denying that the soul continues to 
live, separated from the body, or, which is nearly the same, in affirm- 
ing, that the dissolution of the union is the destruction of the living 
principle. Itmay be objected, that in v. 28. there isa clear refer- 
ence to what is specially called the resurrection, which, by the way, 
is still clearer from the manner wherein it is expressed, Mr. xii. 25. 
EV TN OVY AVACTHOE, TAY arvadt@ot. ‘This mode of expression, so 
like a tautology, appears, to me, to have been adopted by that Evan- 
gelist, on purpose to show that he used the word avaéraccs here, in 
a more confined sense than he had done in the preceding part of the 
story. ‘The Sadducee, as is common with disputants, thinks it suffi- 
cient, for supporting his own doctrine, to show some absurdity in 
that of his antagonist. And be considers it as furnishing him with 
a better handle for doing this, to introduce upon the scene, the wom- 
an, and the seven claimants, all at once, who are no sooner raised 
than they engage in contests about their property inher. But this 
is no reason why we should not interpret our Lord’s words, and the 
words of the historian, relating to the opinions of the sect, in all the 
latitude which the nature of the subject, and the context, evidently 
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show to belong to them. The only modern version J have seen, 
wherein avaétades is rendered future life, isthe Eng An. 


24. Leave no children, wn eyor texve. Vul. Non habens filium. 
It may be doubted whether this version has proceeded from a dif- 
ferent reading, as it is quite unsupported either by MSS. or by other 
translations. But it agrees exactly with the Heb. in the passage of 
Deut. xxv. 5. referred to. The words are there 2 PR i. ‘The 
sense is the same in both, as in several instances the Heb. ben is used 
fora child indefinitely, of either sex. In the place quoted, the 
words are rendered in the Vul. absque liberis, and in the E. T. have 
no child. 


34. Godis not a God of the dead, ovz e6riv‘o Ceo;, Cecs 
rezowv. Vul. Non est Deus mortuorum. The Sy. Sax. and Cop, 
agree with the Val. in using no word answering to the first ‘o Cos, 
which is also omitted in the Cam. Dr. Priestley says [Harmony, 
sect. Ixxii.] “ This argument of our Saviour’s evidently goes on the 
supposition of there being no intermediate state.” Now, to me it is evi- 
dent, that the direct scope of the argument is to prove, that there is 
such a state, or, at least, that the sou! survives the body, and is capa- 
ble of enjoyment after the natura] death. ‘The reason which the Doc- 
tor has subjoined, is, if possible, more wonderful still. “ For,admit- 
ting,” says he, “ this [intermediate state,] God might,with the strict- 
est propriety, be said to be the God of those patriarchs, as they were 
then living, and happy, though their bodies were in the grave.” Is 
it then a maxim with this learned gentleman, that nothing can be ad- 
mitted which wonld show the words to be strictly proper, and the 
reasoning conclusive? So it appears ; for, in perfect consistency with 
this maxim, he concludes his explanation (if I may so call it) with 
these remarkable words: “ ‘Phere does not, however, seem to be 
much force in the argument, except with the Jews, to whom it was 
addressed, and who admitted similar constructions of Scripture. For, 
though Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were perished, the person, who 
spake to Moses might make himself known to him, as he whom 
they had worshipped.” If so, this critic should have said, not that 
there was not much force, but that there was no force at all, in the 
argument. ‘The whole then of this memorable confutation, 
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amounts, according to him, to no more than an argument ad homi- 
nem, as logicians term it, that is, a fallacious argument, which really 
proves nothing, and is adopted solely, because the medium, thongh 
false, is admitted by the antagonist, who is therefore not qualified to 
detect the fallacy. But unluckily, in the present case, if the argu- 
ment be inconclusive, it has not even that poor advantage of being 
an argument ad hominem. ‘The Doctor should have remembered 
that our Lord, in this instance, was disputing with Sadducees, who 
paid no regard to the traditionary interpretations, and mystical con- 
structions, of Scripture, admitted by the Pharisees. Yet even these 
Sadducees were put to silence by it. The truth is, our Lord’s argu- 
ment stands in no need of such a lame apology, as that it is an argu- 
ment ad hominem. Consider it as it lies, without the aid of artifi- 
cial comments, and it will be found evidently decisive of the great 
point in dispi:te with the Sadducces, whether the soul perished with 
the body. ¢ God,’ says our Lord, ‘ when he appeared to Moses in 
the Bush, which was long after the death of the Patriarchs, said to 
him, Iam the Ged of Abrakam, and of Isaac, and of Jacob ; 
now God is not a God of the dead, of those who, being destitute of 
life, and consequently of sensibility, can neither know nor honour 
him ; he is the God of those only who love and adore him, and are, 
by consequence, alive.’ These Patriarchs, therefore, though dead, 
in respect of us who enjoy their presence here no longer, are alive, 
in respect of God, whom they still serve and worship. However 
true then it may be, as the Doctor remarks, that “ though Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were perished, the person who spoke to Moses 
might make himself known to him, as he whom they had worship- 
ped,” this remark does not suit the present case: nor could the 
words of God, on that supposition, have been the same with those 
which we find recorded by the sacred penman. For God, as in the 
passage quoted, made himself known to Moses, not as he whom the 
Patriarchs had worshipped, but expressly as he whom they then 
worshipped ; for he says not, I was the God of Abraham, and of 
Tsaac, and of Jacob, to wit, when the Patriarclis lived bpon the 
earth, but, I aim their God at present. It is manifestly from this 
particularity in the expression, which cannot, without straining, be 
adapted, either to the past or to the future, that Jesus concludes they 
were then living. Nor let it be thought too slight a circumstance 
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for an argument of this importance to rest upon. The argument is, 
in effect, founded, as all reasoning from revelation, in the veracity of 
God; but the import of what God says, as related in Scripture, we 
must, not in this instarice only, but in every instance, infer from the 
ordinary construction and idioms of language. When the Creator, 
in treating with his creatures, condescends to employ their speech ; 
as his end is to inform, and not to deceive, his words must be inter- 
preted by the common rules of speaking, in the same way wherein 
we should interpret what is said by any of our fellow-creatures. 
Now, if we should overhear one man say to another, ‘ I wish to 
have you in my service, and to be your master, as I'am your father’s 
and your grandfather’s, master ;’ should we not conclude that the 
persons spoken of are alive, and his servants at this very moment ? 
And would it not be reasonable to insist that, if they were dead, his 
expression would be, ‘ As I was your father’s, and your grandfather’s 
master ©? ‘Fhis is, in effect, the explanation given of the reasoning 
in this passage, by the most ancient Gr. expositors, Chr. Euth. and 
The. I know it is urged, on the other side, that though the verb 
ecuuis used in the Gr. of the Evangelist, and in the Sep. there is 
nothing which answers to it in the Heb. and consequently, the words 
of Moses might as well have been rendered J was, as Tam. But 
this consequence is not just. The Heb. has no present of the in- 
dicative. This want, in active verbs, is supplied by the participle ; 
in the substantive verb, by the juxtaposition of the terms to which 
that verb in other languages serve as the copula. The absence of 
the verb, therefore, is as much evidence in Heb. that what is affirm- 
ed or denied, is meant of the present time, as the form of the tense 
isin Gr. or La. Wherever either the past or the future is intended 
by the speaker, as the Orientals are not deficient in these tenses, the 
verb is not left to be supplied by the hearer. Thus God says to 
Joshaa (ch. 1.5,) As Iwas with Moses, that is, when he was em- 
ploved in conducting the sons of Israel in the wilderness, so wzll J 
be with thee. The verb is expressed in both clauses. See also v.17. 
and 1 Ki. vill, 57. All which examples are, except in the single cir- 
cumstance of time, perfectly similar to this of the Evangelist ; and 
are sufficient evidence that, where the substantive verb is not expres- 
sed, but the personal pronoun is immediately conjoined with what is 
affirmed, the sense must, in other languages, be exhibited by the 
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present. Now, to make the force of the argument, as certain expos- 
itors have done, result from something implied in the name God, is 
to convert it into a mere sephism. To affirm that the term itself in- ~ 
cludes the perpetual preservation of the worshippers, is to take for 
granted the whole matter in dispute. ‘To have argued thus with a 
Saddncee, would have been ridiculous. In Scripture, as every 
where else, the God of any persons or people, means simply that 
which is ‘acknowledged by them, and worshipped as such. ‘Thus, 
Dagon is called the god of the Philistines (Jud. xvi. 23.), and Baal- 
zebub the god of Ekron (2 Ki. i. 3.) But the sacred writers surely 
never meant to suggest that these gods were the authors of such 
blessings to their worshippers. Nay, it is not even clear that the 
latter ever expected such blessings from them. What seems to have 
occasioned the many unnatural turns that have been given to this ar- 
gument, by later commentators, is solely the misunderstanding of 
the word evadradss, through not attending to the latitude of signifi- 
cation wherein it was often used in the days of the Apostles. Nor 
is this the only term in which the modern use does not exactly tally 
with the ancicnt. 


34. Flocked about him, cvvynyOnoav exe to avto. E.T. Were 
gathered together. In this interpretation, the clause ¢ze co auto, 
is a mere pleonasm, as 6uv7yO76av alone implies the whole. Now 
let it be observed, that thus much might have been affirmed, in what- 
ever place the Pharisees had met ;_ whereas it is the manifest design 
of the Evangelist to acquaint us, that the preceding confutation of 
the Sadducees occasioned a concourse of Pharisees to him, which 
gave rise to the following conversation. I approve, therefore, the 
way in which Cas. has understood the words eze to auto, who says, 
covverunt eodem ; and not that which has been adopted by the Vul. 
and Er. who say, convenerunt in unum; or by the Zu. translator, 

who says, convenerunt simul; which has been followed by our 

translators, and which, in efiect, destroys the connexion of the pas- 
sages. ‘The Cam. reads ex avtov; but, asin this it is singular, 
we can lay no stress on it. We can only say, that it is of the less 
consequence, as it makes no difference on the sense. Be. who 
adopts that reading, says, aggregati sunt apud eun. 
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35. A lawyer, voutxos. Diss. VIL. P. I. § 2, 3. and, Diss. 
wea. 'P. V9 i? 


42. Whose son should he be ? reves wos cote; ~E.T. Whose 
son is he 2 The indicative mood, in the Gr. of the N. T. has often 
all the extent which is given to that mood in Heb. where it supplies 
most of the other moods. ‘The import of it in this place is 
justly rendered in Fr. both by L. Cl. and by Beau. De qui dort a 
etre fils 2 which answers exactly to the way I have translated it. 


43. Call him his Lord. Diss. VII. P. 1. § 8. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


2. Sitin Moses’ chair. The Jewish Doctors always taught 
sitting. 


5. Phylacteries, pviaztnoce. A Gr. word exactly correspond- 
ing in etymology to the word conservatories. They were scrips of 
parchment used for preserving some sentences of the law written on 
them, which, from the literal interpretation of Deut. vi. 8. they 
thought themselves obliged, on several occasions, especially at their 
prayers, to wear bound upon their forehead, and on their left arm. 


8. Assume not the title of rabbi, for ye have only one teacher, 
un nAnOnce ba66t, Es yap e6tiv uw 6 xaOnyntns. KE. T. Be 
not ye called rabbi, for one is your master. Vul. Vos nolite vocari 
rabbi, unus est enim magister vester. The Vul. seems to have read 
dcdabxados, where it is in the common Gr. xaOnyyjtns 3 for dc 
6xahos, is commonly rendered in that version magister ; and 
dt0aGzeA0s, is given by John (i. 39.) as an interpretation into Gr. of 
the Sy. rabbi. At the same time, it must be owned, this conclusion, 
in regard to the reading found in the copies used by the Lat. transla- 
tor, does not possess a high degree of probability, inasmuch as the 
word zaOnyntns is twice rendered by him magister in v.10. The 
same may be said of the Sax. and, perhaps, some other versions. 
But it is equally evident, that the Sy. interpreter has read differently. 
For the word zaOnynr7s, in v. 10. (where there is no such differ- 
ence of reading,) is by him, as it ought to be, rendered by a word 
signifying leader, or guide; whereas the term rabbi is repeated in 
v. 8. agreeably to his uniform practice in rendering the Gr. d:\daéza- 
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ios. Beside this evidence of a different reading, there is a great 
number of Gr. MSS. which read dcdadzedos, v.8. This reading 
is approved by Orig. and Chr. and many modern critics ; amongst 
whom are Gro. Drusius, Be. Selden, De Dieu, Mill, and Ben. ‘The 
internal evidence is entirely in favour of this reading. ‘The sense 
requires that the term, in the latter clause, be equivalent to rabbi in 
the former. That dcda6zxa20¢ is such a term, we learn, not only 
from the Evangelist John, in the place above quoted, but from the 
use of the Sy. interpreter, who always renders the one term by the 
other ; whereas za0qjy7¢75 has, in that version, a distinct interpre- 
tation in v.10. Further, in v. 10. in the common Gr. we find the 
disciples prohibited from assuming the title of «a9yyyrns, for the 
very reason repeated which we find given in v. 8. for their not as- 
suming the title of rabbi. ‘Thus it stands in the two verses : ‘ As- 
sume not the title of rabbi, for ye have only one cathegetes ; assume 
not the title of cathegetes, for ye have only one cathegetes.” For 
my part, Lhave seen no instance of such a tautology, or so little 
congruity ‘of expression, in any of the instructions given by our 
Lord. I therefore approve, in v. 8. the reading of the Sy. interpre- 
ter, which is also the reading of many MSS. replacing dcda6xados, 
which is perfectly equivalent to rabbi. J also think, with that inter- 
preter, that our Lord meant, in the 10th verse, to say something 
further than he had already said in the 8th. J acknowledge that 
the sentiments are nearly related; but if there had not been some 
difference, there would have been no occasion for recurring to a dif- 
ferent, and even unusual, term. Our Lord, in my opinion, the more 
effectually to enforce this warning against an unlimited veneration 
for the judgments and decisions of men, as a most important lesson, 
puts it in a variety of lights, and prohibits them from regarding any 
man with an implicit and blind partiality, as teacher, father, or guide. 
Now this end is not answered, if all or any two of them be rendered 
as synonymous. ‘The very uncommenness of the word zaOjynt7s 
(for it occurs in no other place of the N. 'T’.) shows an effort to say 
something more than was comprehended in the preceding words. 
And let it be observed, that whatever serves to prove that its meaning 
is not coincident with dsdacdxados, serves also to prove that it is not 
the authentic reading in v. 8th. 


2 The Messiah, 6 Xg6ros. This is wanting in the Sy. Vul. Cop. 
Sax. and Eth. versions, and in a few MSS.; but the authorities, 


y 
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both in weight and number, are greatly in its favour. It makes, 
however, no difference in the sense: because, if not read, the con- 
text manifestly supplies it. 


9. And all ye are brethren. In the common Gr. the words an- 
swering to these, to wit, waves Je ters adedpor e6te, are placed 
in the end of the preceding verse, with which they have little con- 
nexion. I have followed a considerable number of copies, in trans- 
posing them to the end of verse 9th, immediately after, he alone zs 
your Father who is in heaven, with which they are intimately con- 
nected. The arrangement is manifestly more natural, gives a closer 
connexion to the sentiments, and throws more light on the passage 
than the common arrangement, which places this clause at the end 
of v. 8. and thereby adds an abruptness to the whole. ‘The intrin- 
sic evidence is therefore entirely in favour of the change. 


12. Whoever will exalt himself shall be humbled ; and who- 
ever will humble himself, shall be exalted, d6cis vywbee Eaveov 
TANUVOONCETAL' HEL OOLIs TaAMELVWGEL EXUTOV, VPWUTCETAL. 
E. T. Whosoever shall exalt himself, shall be abased ; and he that 
shall humble himself, shall be exalted. What has induced our 
translators to render the verb cezecvoecy difierently in these two 
clauses, in one, to abase, in the other, to hambie, it would not be 
easy tosay. ‘To humble is, in respect of meaning, equally well 
adapted to both. When that is the case, a change, by weakening 
the antithesis, hurts the energy of the expression. In the parallel 
passages, L. xiv. 11. xviii. 14. they make the same variation. Ido 
not find this mode of rendering, adopted by any ancient, or any 
foreign, interpreter. It seems peculiar to Eng. translators, some of 
whom before, and some since, the publication of the common version 
have taken this method. 


ete I>, 16. 23925. 27.29. wWoeaimoyousova vey. L. 
Vin24,2), 26. N. 


14, Use long prayers for a disguise, MpopaceE waxpa mp06EV- 
qouevoe, E. T. For a pretence make long prayer. This is rather 
too elliptical, and consequently obscure. Otherwise it does not dif- 
fer in import from that here given. For what isa pretence, but a 
false appearance employed for concealing the truth ? The true mo- 
tive of their attention and assiduities was avarice : devotion was on- 
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ly their mask. ‘This verse is wanting in some MSS. in others it is 
transposed, being placed before the 13th. 
2 Punishment, zoeuc. E.T. Damnation. Mr. xii. 40 N. 


16.18. Bindeth not, ovdev eéterv. E. T. It is nothing ; that is 
¢ Though it is, in appearance, it is not, in reality, an oath ; it has not 
the power of binding.’ 


19. Foolish and blind, wapa xo trpioa. The words umpor xo 
are wanting in the Cam. and two other MSS. ‘The like defect is 
found in the Vul. and Sax. versions. 


23. Dill, co avndov. E.T. Anise. In the same way it is ren- 
dered in all the Eng. versions I have seen. Yet avafov does not 
mean anise, but dill, Our translators have been first misled by a 
mere resemblance in sonnd, and afterwards implicitly copied by all 
their successors. This mistake, though of small consequence, is the 
more remarkable, as no other but Eng. translators seem to have fall- 
eninto it. All the La. interpreters say rightly aneéhum, the Itn. 
aneto, the Fr. aneth, Lu. in his Ger. version says til{, and the Sax. 
version is bile. tis the more observable, as in most of those langua- 
ges, the word for anise has the like resemblance in sound to avefor, 
with the Eng. word, though with them it has occasioned no mistake. 
Thus, anise is, in Gr. evecov, in La. anisum, in Itn. aniso, and in 
Fr. anis. - 


2 Justice, humanity, and fidelity, tnv xQ6ev, nat TOV EAEOY, ZOL 
tnv mor. BE. T. Judgment, mercy, and faith. 'The word yudgment 
in our language, when it has any relation to the distribution of jus- 
tice, never means the virtue or duty of judging justly, but either the 
right of judging, the act of judging, or the result of judging, that is, 
the doom cr sentence given, right or wrong : sometimes, when spo- 
ken in reference to the celestial Judge, it means the effect of that 
sentence, the punishment inflicted. To this the Gr. zgzua more pro- 
perly corresponds ; though it must be owned, that the word xquées, 
which, by analogy, should be rather judicatio than judicium, is also 
often used to denote it. Butitis evident, that the word xgedcs like- 
wise signifies distributive justice,and even sometimes justice in the 
largest acceptation. It is in this place rendered by Cas. jus, and by 
the five Fr. translators, P. R. Si. Sa. L. Cl. and Beau. la justice. 
For the meaning of toy edeov, see ch.ix. 13. 7 N. Fidelity, or 
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faithfulness, is agreed, on all sides, to be the meaning of 7H m6TL1 
here, where it is ranked among the social virtues. 


24, Who strain your liquor, to avoid swallowing a gnat, 61 diw- 
ALCovetes Tov xwrvwna. E.T. Who strain atagnat. 1 donot 
understand the import of this expression. Some have thought, that 
it has sprung originally from a mere typographical error of some prin- 
ter, who has made it strain at, instead of strain out. Accordingly, 
most of the late Eng. translators have said strain out. Yet this ex- 
pression, strain out a gnat, it must be confessed, sounds very oddly ; 
and it may be justly questioned, whether any good Eng. authority 
can be produced for such a manner of construing the verb. For 
this reason, I thought it safer here, though with the aid of circumlo- 
cution, to give what is evidently the sense, 


25. Which within are laden, e6whev de yevovoiv. Vul. Intus 
autem pleni estis. This has, doubtless, sprung from a different read- 
ing, but is quite unsupported. 

* Iniquity, azxeaccas. Vul. Inmunditia. ©. T. Excess. But there 
is such a general consent of MSS. and Fathers, with the Sy. Ara. 
and Eth. versions, for the word odvxcos, that itis hardly possible to 
doubt of its being the genuine reading. _ Besides, it suits much bet- 
ter with all the accounts we have, in other places, of the character of 
the Pharisees, who are never, as far as | remember, accused of in- 
temperance, though often of injustice. ‘The former vice is rarely 


found with those who, like the Pharisees, make great pretensions to 
religion. 


32. Fill ye up then, xat buers MAnNQWOaTE. A very few copies, 
and those not of the highest value, read ezAnowoate, Ye have 
filled up ; or interrogatively, Do ye fill up ? But as they are unsup- 
ported alike by ancient versions and ecclesiastical writers, this read- 
ing cannot be admitted. Isee no difficulty in considering the words 
as an ironical order, which is always understood to be a severe re- 
proach like that in the Aneid, lib. v. I sequere Italiam ventis. Irony 
is a trope which several times occurs in Scripture ; and we have, at 


least, one other instance, Mr. vii. 9. of its having been used by our 
Saviour. Ch. xxvi. 45. N. . 


34. Banish from city to city, duwtete a7t0 m0LEws Ets MoALY. ELT. 
Persecute them from city to city. That azo has both significa- 
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tions, cannot be doubted. But the words, in construction, common- 
ly remove all ambiguity. Ar@xerv azo modewes is unquestionably to 
banish from, or drive out of a city. If it had been, as in ch. x. 23. 
where the expression is, 0tav Otwxwotv Duas EV TH OLE, Not ano 
ENS MOAEwWs, it ought to have been rendered persecute. See note on 
that verse. ‘This distinction seems not to have been attended to by 
modern translators. 


35. Son of Barachiah. Ya the book of Chronicles, to which 
this passage plainly alludes, Zechariah is called son of Jehovada. 
But no Gr. MS. extant, or ancient version of this Gospel, has Jehoz- 
ada. Jerom, indeed, acquaints us, that he found it so in the Heb. 
Gospel of the Nazarenes. But, considering the freedoms which 
have been taken with that Gospel, in other places, we cannot ac- 
count it sufficient authority for changing a term which is supported 
by the amplest evidence. It is more reasonable to think, with Fath- 
er Si. that though not mentioned in the O. T. Jehotada must have 
also had the name Barachiah. To have two names was not then 


uncommon. 
? The sanctuary, tovvaov. L.i.9.N. 


36. All shall be charged upon this generation. As I under- 
stand it, this expression must not be interpreted as implying that 
those individual crimes, which happened before the time of the peo- 
ple then living, would be laid to their charge 5 but that, with every 
species of cruelty, oppression, and murder, which had been exem- 
plified in former ages, they of that age would be found chargeable ; 
inasmuch as they had permitted nu kind of wickedness to be pecul- 
jar to those who had preceded them; but had carefully imitated, 
and even excecded, all the most atrocious deeds of their ancestors 
from the beginning ‘of the world. There is no hyperbole in the rep- 
resentation. The account given of them by Josephus, who was no 
Christian, but one of theinselves, shows, in the strongest light, how 
justly they are here characterized by our Lord. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


2. All this ye see, ov Brenece navta tavta. EE. T. See ye not 
ail these things 2 The ov is wanting in many MSS. The Vul. Eth. 
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Con. Ara. and Sax, versions have no negative particle in this place. 
As the expression must be read interrogatively, if we admit the neg- 
ative ; and affirmatively, if we reject it; the difference cannot be 
said to afiect the sense. ‘The composition is rather simpler without 
it. [ liave, therefore, with many modern critics, omitted it. 


3. The conclusion of this state. Ch. xii. 32.N. 


5. Many will assume my character, todda edevGovtae ent TO 
orouace nov. E. 'T. Many shall coine in ny name. But to come in 
one’s name signifies, with us, more properly, to come by one’s au- 
thority or order, real or pretended. ‘Thus, blessed be he who com- 
eth in the name of the Lord. In this sense, as the Messiah came 
in the name of God, the Apostles came in the name of the Messiah. 
This is far from being the sense of the phrase in the passage under 
review. Here it plainly signifies, that many would usurp his title, 
make pretensions to his office and character, and thereby lead their 
followers into the most fatal delusion. That this is the sense here, 
is plain from what is immediately subjoined, Aeyovres, Eyoo etme 6 
yoretos. The expression is rendered, not badly, into Itn. by Dio. 
Molti veranno sotto il mio nome ; which has been followed in Fr. 
by the translators of P. R. Si. Sa. and Beau. who say, Plusteurs vien- 
dront sous mon nom; but L. Cl. says more explicitly, [2 viendra 
bien des gens qui prendront mon nom. 


10. Will be ensnared, Gzarvdakisdryoovtat. Ch. v. 29. N. 


15. On holy ground, ev ronw dyta. EK. T. In the holy piace. 
But this expression, with us, invariably denotes the sanctuary, or 
the outer part of the vaos, or temple, strictly so called. This is not 
the meaning here ;_ neither is coos aytos the name by which the 
sanetuary is ever distinguished in the N.'T. It is called simply, 
EO AYLOY, OF 7) 6xNVN TMEWTH, or dyta ; the inner part of the house, 
or most holy place, being distinguished hy the appellation 7) 6z777) 
devtega, or dyin dytav. Tomos aytos, therefore, denotes any place, 
which, comparatively, may be denominated holy. The whole tem- 
ple, to ceoor, including all the courts, 1s twice so termed in the Acts. 
Nay, the whole city Jerusalem, with its suburbs and environs, was 
holy, compared with other cities ; and such, also, was the whole 
land of Judea, compared with other countries. Besides, it deserves 
to be remarked, that the expression here is indefinite, as it wants the 
article, and is, therefore, more justly, as it is more literally, render- 
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ed by Sc. a holy place, thanin the common version. ‘The place, ot 
ground, here called holy is, undoubtedly, the environs of Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, in the parallel passage in L. we are told: When ye 
shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, know, that the desola- 
tion thereof is mgh. 


? The desoluting abomination, co BoEedvyua THs EpnuDedds. E.T. 
The abomination of desolation ; that is, when expressed in the 
common idiom, the abomination which desolateth, or maketh deso- 
late. By abomination, nothing is more commonly understood, in 
the language of Scripture, than idols of every kind. It is here, 
generally, and I think, justly, supposed to refer to the Roman stan- 
dards to be erected round the city, when it would be besieged by 
Titus Vespasian. The expressions used here, and in the parallel 
passages, especially when compared with the history of the siege, 
as related by Josephus, whia, though a Jew, is the best commentator 
on this prophecy, add the highest probability to the interpretation 
now given. Those standards had images on them which were ador- 
by the Romans. Nothing could be more properly styled a desola- 
ting abomination, as they accompanied tle armies which came for 
the utter destruction of the place; and as the appearance of those 
detested ensigns was rendered, to all who received this prophecy, a 
sure signal of the impending ruin. 


3 (Reader, attend!) (6 avaytvadzwy roto !) LE. 'T. (Whoso 
readeth, let him understand.) The verb voery, signifies not only to 
understand, but to consider, to mind, to attend. See 2 Tim. ii. 7. 
In regard to the words themselves, after the strictest examination, I 
cannot help concluding, that they are not the words of our Lord, 
and consequently make no part of this memorable discourse, but 
the words of the Evangelist, calling the attention of his readers to a 
very important warning and precept of his Master, which he was 
then writing, and of which many of them would live to see the util- 
ity, when the completion of these predictions should begin to take 
place. I have, therefore, given them in the character by which I 
always distinguish the words of the writer. My reasons for ascrib- 
ing them rather to him than to the speaker, are as follows : First, 
The words are too abrupt, and too much out of the syntactic order 
for a common parenthesis ; for if this had been a clause immediate- 
ly connected with the preceding (as those must imagine who think 
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that the reader, here means the reader of Daniel’s prophecy,) the 
cote, which follows, should have preceded ; and the whole would 
have run thus: Orav wyte co Bdeduyua to erfev Ota 4ortEd — 
EG LUIS EV TON yt TOTE 6 AVAYLIWOXWY 10HTH, OL EV TH Load 
PEVYETWOAY,—0 ENL TOV JoMaTOs UN xaTUbaLVETH,—xal ‘0 €v TO 
avow un emdteswato—With so small an alteration, the sen- 
tence would have been grammatical and perspicuous. As it 
stands, nothing can be miore detached than the clause under 
review. At the first glance, one is apt to think that there should 
be afull stop at voseza. And indeed, if the latter part were 
entirely away, the former would make a complete sentence. It is 
not necessary that the second member of a sentence beginning 
with é6ca1, should be introduced with cove ; though this ad- 
verb is sometimes used for rendering the expression more en- 
ergetic. The clause, therefore, 6 aVAyLVOOXOY VOELTW, 1S 
here thrust in between the two constituent parts of the sentence, and 
properly belongs to neither. ‘That it does not belong to the first 
member, is evident from the mood, as well as the want of the copu- 
lative ; and it is excluded from the second, by the following zoze, 
which, wherever it is used, ushers in all the subjunctive part of the 
sentence. But though it cannot be made to coalesce with our Lord’s 
words, it appears, when understood as a call to attention from the 
Evangelist, extremely pertinent. Let it be observed, that our Lord 
pronounced this prophecy about forty years before the fulfilment of 
what related to Jerusalem. As this Evangelist is supposed to have 
written at least eight or ten years after our Lord’s crucifixion, this 
would be about thirty years before the accomplishment. Jesus said, 
when he spoke this discourse, that there were of his hearers who 
would live to see the things happen which he had predicted ; now 
as the time was still nearer, when the Evangelist wrote, it was nat- 
ural for him to conclude, that a great propertion of his readers 
sould be witnesses of the fatal catastrophe, and, therefore, that it 
was of the last importance to them to fix their attention on a warn- 
ing, wherein the time is so critically marked, and on the proper use 
of which, not only their temporal safety, but their conviction of the 
iruth of the Gospel, and consequently, their spiritual interest, might 
much depend. In this view, this apostrophe is, though short, a com- 
plete sentence, and inserted in the only proper place, between the 
infallible signs of immediate danger, and the conduct then to be pur- 
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sued. ‘This makes the zoze, which ushers in the sequel of the sen- 
tence, particularly emphatical, as serving to recal the former part. 
Nor is this at all unconforinable to the best use in writing, Such 
short interruptions, as, Now murk what follows / or, Would God 
this were duly weighed ! when suitable, serve to awaken attention, 
and do not suspend the sense long enough to create obscurity. Per- 
haps it will be said, If there be nothing unsuitable in the figure, 
ouglit we not rather to think it has been used by our Lord, than by 
the Evangelist ? The answer is obvious. Our Lord did not write, 
but speak. Those who received instruction immediately from him, 
were not readers, but hearers. Had the expression been 6 azovev 
VOELTO), It Must have been part of the discourse; as it is, it ought to 
be regarded as a call from the writer, and consequently, no part of 
the discourse. There is another objection. The Evangelist Mr. 
uses the expression exactly in the same situation. This, if it was 
spoken by our Lord, is no more to be wondered at, than their coin- 
cidence in any other part of the narrative: but, if it was a_senti- 
ment of the writer, that it should have struck both precisely in the 
same part of the narration, may appear extraordinary. That this 
should have happened to two writers, neither of whom knew of the 
writings of the other, is no doubt improbable. But that is not the 
case here. Mt. who was an Apostle, and an eye and ear-witness 
of most of the things which he relates, doubtless wrete first. ‘That 
Mr. who had not the same advantages, but drew his knowledge ina 
great measure from the Apostles of our Lord, particularly Peter, 
had read with attention Mt.’s Gospel, there is no reason to doubt. 
And though he does not copy or follow him implicitly (for there is a 
considerable difference of circumstances in several parts of the nar- 
rative,) the coincidence, in many things, is so great, as could not 
otherwise be accounted for. And if this acquaintance with our 
_ apostle’s history be admitted, it will account sufiiciently for adopting 
a figure so apposite to the occasion. 


17. To carry things, aga wt. E.T. To take any thing. This 
is a just versicn of the common reading. But there is a very gene- 
ral consent of MSS. early editions, ecclesiastical writers, and some 
ancient versions, which read tainstead of ve. ‘This reading I haye 
after Mill and Wet. preferred. 
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20. Nor on the sabbath, unde ev 6a3Batw. E.T. Neither on 
the sabbath-day. ‘There is no word in the original to which the 
term day corresponds. Now, as some expositors maintain, that it is 
the sabbatical year, and not the weekly sabbath, which is here 
meant ; the translator ought to preserve, if possible, all the latitude 


of expression employed by the author. 


22. If the time were protracted, & un ExodobwI Gar ce ueoae 
execvat. E. 'T. Except those days should be shortened. To shorten 
any thing, means always to make it shorter than it was ; or, at least, 
to make it shorter than was intended. Neither of these meanings is 
applicable here. The like exception may be made to the Gr. verb 
in this place, which is used in the idiom of the synagogue. Sce a 
similar use of weyeAvrv@ and wiacurve, ch. xxii. 35. 


24. Will perform great wonders and prodigies, 0to6ov6. Gnueica 
éeyaha xa tepaca. Wa. will propose great signs and wonders. 
No other interpreter that I know, ancient or modern, bas so render- 
ed the word dwéover. They all represent the signs or wonders, as 
given or shown (not proposed or promised,) to the people. This 
author, indeed, uses as little ceremony as Beza, in assigning his rea- 
son for this singularity, no other version, it seems, could be made to 
suit his doctrine of miracles. It may be so: but as the only topics 
which ought to weigh with a critic, are the import of the words and 
the scope of the passage ; the question is, what meaning do these in- 
dicate? As to the first, the words dsdova: Gnusa zat Tepata, 
which literally represent the Heb. first occur in the Sep. in Deut. vi. 
22. Hdwxe Kugios Onuera uae TEQata, MEeyanya zal Novyon, ev 
Atyvata. The Lord showed signs and wonders, great and sore, 
upon Egypt. Again, ina public address to God, by the Levites, on 
a solemn fast; Nehem. ix. 10. Hdwzas Omega xat TEeputa er 
Aiwyunto. Thou showedst signs and wonders in Egypt. Did the 
sacred penmen mean to tell us, that God only proposed, but did not 
exhibit, signs and wonders ; that he threatened Egypt with plagues, 
but did not inflictthem ? I cannot suppose that even Mr. Wa. will 
affirm this. ‘That dovvae 6nuecov invariably denotes to exhibit, not 
to promise, a miracle, might be proved by examples both from tlie 
O.T. and from the N. The only passage which this anthor quotes 
as favouring his hypothesis, is Deu. xiii. 1. &c. If there arise 
among you a prophet or a dreamer, who giveth thee a sign or a 
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wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, &c. 1s any one 
at a loss to discover that the sign here meant is the prediction of some 
event that exceeds human sagacity to foresee? Such a prediction is 
a miracle, which though, in fact, performed, when it is uttered, can- 
not be known to others as miraculous till the accomplishment. The 
names prophet and dreamer, serve to confirm this explanation. As 
to the scope of the passage in the gospel, every body sees that it is 
to warn the disciples against the artifices of false teachers. Now if 
all the art of these teachers consisted in promising great things 
whicb they never performed, it could not surely have been spoken 
of as enough to seduce, if possible, even the elect. To promise 
much and do nothing, far from fitting those impostors to be success- 
ful antagonists to men endowed with supernatural powers, did not 
qualify them as rivals to ap ordinary juggler, who, if he have not 
the reality, has at least the appearance of a wonder-worker. Mere 


proposers or promisers are fitted for deceiving only the weakest and 
the most credulons of the people. 


30. Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven, 
TOTE PUVYGETHL TO ONMELOVY TOV WOU TOV aVvOOWIODV EV TO) OVEATW. 
Gr. 6juecor, like the La. signwa, means not only sign in general, 
but standard, banner, which is indeed one species of sign. As the 
the Eng. word ensigu is equivocal in the same way, the passage 
may be rendered, Then shall the ensign of the Son of Man be dis- 
played in heaven. Such military ideas are not unsuitable to the 
prophetic style, or even to the tenor of this prophecy, which is high- 
ly figurative. But as there appears in the words a plain reference 
to the question put by the disciples, v. 3. What will be the sign 
(to Gyuetov) of thy coming ? I judged it better to follow the E. T. 
and retain the reference. We have no reason to think that a par- 
ticular phenomenon, in the sky, is here suggested. ‘I'he striking 
evidences which would be given of the divine presence, and aveng- 
ing justice, are a sufficient justification of the terms. 


56. But, of that day and that hour, ITege 0s tHg tueoas execvns 
zae THs was. Bishop Newton, in his excellent work on the pro- 
phecies (Diss. NXT.) says, “ It seemetl somewhat improper to say, 
“ OF that dey and hour lnoweth no man ; for if the day was not 
known, certainly the how: was not: and it was superfluous to make 
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vo 


the addition ;” he therefore prefers the word season to hour. in my 
opinion the sentence has less the appearance of redundancy, when 
copa is rendered hour. One who says he knows the day when such 
a thing will be done, is understood to mean the day of the year, sup- 
pose the 7th of April; now, if that be known, the season is 
known. But a man may know the day, who knows not the hour or 
time of the day, when a particular event shall take place. 

* Three MSS. after ovgarmy read ovde 6 biog. The Eth. version 
has read so. Some MS. copies of the Vul. have neque _filius, and 
some of the Fathers seem to have read so. But it is the general 
opinion of critics (and, I think, is probable) that this clause has been 


borrowed from the parallel place in Mr. where there is no diversity 
of reading. 


38. Marrying, yapovrvetes zat exycpt€ovtes. The Eng. word 
comprehends the sense of both the Gr. words, and therefore needs 
no addition. 


AO. Two men. f ogee 
Diss. XII. P. TV. Sy. 
41. Twowomen. bees 9 
immediately after v. 41. we find, in two or three MSS. only, edov- 


tel OVW Ete “ALVIS MLAs, as in L. xvii. 34. from which it has doubt- 
less been taken. 


48. Vicious, xaxos. FE. T. evil. ch. xxv. 26. N. 
AQ. Shall beat, epsntae tuntev. Myr. v.17. N. 


D1. Having discarded him, Styotounée avtov. FE. T. Shali 
cut him asunder. But this ill suits with what follows of his punish- 
ment, which supposes him still alive. It is no answer to say, that 
the puvisnment of the wicked will affect both the present life and 
the fature. Let it be remembered, that this is a parable wherein our 
Lord represents to us, under the conduct of earthly rulers and mas- 
ters, towards their subjects and servants, in regard to the present 
state only, what will be the conduct of our Lord and Master in hea- 
ven, in regard to both, but principally the future. Now, to mingle 
thus, and confound, the letter and the spirit of the parable, or the 
story and the application, and.to ascribe to the eartlily master, the 
actions peculiar to the heavenly, would be as contrary to all proprie- 
ty, as it is repugnant to our Lord’s manner. In regard to the word 
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deyotouew, we have little or no light from scriptural use. In the 
N. T. it occurs only here, and in the parallel passage in L. and in 
the Sep. it occnrs only once. But it has been observed, that the Sy. 
uses the same word to express the sense of dryotouem here, and in 
L. which it employs in other places for rendering deyaéw and wegigoa, 
to divide, to make a breach, to separate. Now thie language spo- 
ken by our Lord was a sister-dialect of the Sy. Bishop Pearce has 
observed that ezorenrw is used by the son of Sivach, Ecclus. xxv. 
26. and exzouetw and aozxortw by the Apostle Paul, Rom. xi. 22. 
Gal. v. 12. in the same signification tor discarding, cutting off from 
one’s family or society. Nor needs there stronger evidence, especial- 
ly when the absurdity implied in the other interpretation is consider- 
ed, to satisfy us that this is no more than a Syriasm, to denote, he 
will deprive him of his office, and so cut him off from his family. 
Be. has therefore justly rendered it separabit eum, in which he has 
been followed by Pisc. as well as by all the Fr. translators Tam ac- 
quainted with, whether they translate professedly from the Gr. or 
from the Vol. They all say, fe separera ; for the Vul. which says 
dividet cum, will bear this version. All the Eng, translators of 
this century, except An. who says, shall turn him out of his family, 
have followed the common version. 

2 With the perfidious, wera tay baoxarcor. E.T. With the 
hypocrites. Bat this word with us is confined to that species of dis- 
simulation which concerns religion only. ‘It is not so with the Gr. 
term, which is commonly, and not improperly, rendered by Cas. 
simulator, dissembler. Nay, from the use of v2oxgue7s, and its 
conjugates, in the Sep. and in the Apoerypha, it appears to have 
still greater latitude of signification, and to denote sometimes what 
we should call an unprincipled person, one unworthy of trust. I 
acknowledge, that in the N. 'T. it commonly, not always, refers to 
religious dissimulation. But ina parable, whose literal sense regards 
secular affairs, the term ought not to be so much limited. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1. To meet the bridegroom, es anarvt7jorv Tov vungeov. Vul. 
Obviam sponso ct sponse ; to meet the bridegroom and the bride. 
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The Sy. Arm. and Sax. versions have the like addition 5 zae ts 
yuugys is found in three MSS. of which the Cam. is one. ‘This is 
no support. ‘The internal evidence, arising from the customs, is 
clearly against the addiion. ‘The virgins conducted the bride, as 
her companions, from her father’s house. The bridegroom went 
out, from his own house, to meet them, and to bring her home with 
joy and festivity. 


Q. Lest there be not enough for us and you ; go rather to them 
who sell, and buy for yourselves, UnMOTE Ove HOXEGH ALLY xate 
Buev. WopevEedde de ucaddrov Neos Covs MMovvTtas, wal HyoeadatE 
éavtos. E.'T. Not so, lest there be not enough for us and you; 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. Vul. 
Ne forte non sufficiat nobis et vobis, ite potius ad vendentes, et 
emite vobis. Several interpreters have thought that there is an ellip- 
sis in the original. Our translators, who were of this number, have 
supplied it by the words no¢ so. Elsner and others suppose, that it 
ought to be supplied by the word éoace, or Brezece, before unzote, 
and therefore render the expression, take care, lest there be not 
enough. But it concerned themselves surely (not those who asked 
the favour) to take care, before granting it, that there should be a 
sufficiency for both. Such an answer as this would not be a refusal, 
as was plainly the case here, but a conditional grant of the request, 
the askers themselves being made the judges of the condition. The 
quotation from Acts v. 39. is nowise applicable. ‘The supply of 
doateé before unmore zat VDeouxyou EvgeOHteE, nobody can doubt to 
be pertinent, because it was entirely the concern of those to whom 
Gamaliel addressed himself, to take care that they did nothing which 
might imply fighting against God. _It is evident, therefore, that, to 
make the words before us suit the sense, it would be necessary to sup- 
ply dee suas Gxomecv, we must take care. But an ellipsis, such as 
this, is unexampled in these writers. I have judged it, therefore, 
more reasonable to follow the authors of the Vul. who have not dis- 
covered any ellipsis in this passage. ‘The only thing which can be 
considered as an objection is the dé in the second clause. Suffice it 
for answer, that this particle is wanting in the Al. Cam. and other 
MSS. of principal note, as well as in the Vul. and is rejected by 
some Critics of eminence, ancient and modern. And even, were it 
allowed to stand, it would not be impossible to show that in some 
instances it is redundant. 
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13. To this verse there is, in the common editions, a clause an- 
nexed, which [have not translated, €1 7) 6 twos tou arOemmou egye- 
tat. KT. Wherein the Sonof Man cometh. But it is wanting in so 
many MSS. and in the Vul. Sy. and most of the ancient versions, as 
well as the early ecclesiastical writers who commented on the Gos- 
pel, that it cannot, in a consistency with the rules of criticism, be re- 
ceived. ‘There is an evident defect in the next verse, 


14, Which is the beginning of a new paragraph. Something 
(it is not said what) is compared to a man who went abroad. This 
defect is supplied in the common version, by these words, The hing- 
dom of heaven is. In my opinion, it fas been originally, The Son 
of Man ts, and, from the mistake of supposing this to refer to the 
words preceding (for in the ancient manner of writing, they had 
neither points nor distances between the words,) has arisen the inter- 
polation of some words in the 13th verse, and the want of some in 
the 14th. This, I acknowledge, is but conjecture, though, I think, 
a very probable one. Atany rate, as a supply of some words must 
be made to v. 14th, those [have used are, at least, as well adapted 
to the words in connexion as any other that have been employed for 


the purpose. 


26. Malignant and slothful servant, morvroe dovre xe 0x74 0E. 
E£. T. Thou wicked and slothful servant. There are several words 
in Gr. and indeed in all languages, which may be justly said to be 
nearly synonymous, but not entirely so. Of this kind especially are 
those epithets which relate to character, as xax0s, ™o0v700¢, avouos, 
adtxos,and some others. ‘That they are sometimes used promiscu- 
ously, there can be no doubt. And when a translator renders any 
of them by a general term, as evil, bad, wicked, he cannot be said to 
mistranslate them. Nay sometimes, when used without reference to 
a particular quality in character or conduct, they ought to be so trans- 
lated. There is, nevertheless, a real difference among them: and 
one of them is fitted for marking, more especially, one species, or 
one degree, of depravity, and another for marking another. Adczoc, 
for example, in its strictest signification, is unjust, cvouos, lawless, 
criminal. The first relates more to a man’s principles of acting, the 
second to his actions themselves, considered as open violations of 
law ; xaz05, when applied to character, answers nearly to our word 
vicious, and 71077005, to malicious, or malignant.; zax0s 1s accord- 
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ingly properly opposed to evagetos, virtuous, or Otxetos, righteous, 
for the former term does not occur in Scripture ; wzov7gos to ayeOos, 
good. Kexwx is vice, movngee malice or malignity. The use of 
these words in the Gospel, will be found pretty conformable to the 
account now given. Thus, in ch. xxiv. 48. the servant, who not 
only neglected his master’s business, but ill-treated his fellow-ser- 
vants, and rioted with debauchees, is very properly denominated, 
20x05 Govaos, a vicious servant. The bad servant, in this parable, 
appears in a different light. We learn nothing of his revellings or 
debaucheries ; but, first, of his sloth, which entitles him to the epi- 
thet oxv7oe, and, secondly, of the malignity of his disposition, 
shown in the unprovoked abuse which, under pretence of vindicating 
his own conduct, he threw upon his master. The cruel and inexora- 
ble is also called zov7gos, ch. xx.32. Let it be remarked also, that 
a malignant, that is, an envious eye, is 10Vv7Q0S, Hot x0%05 OpOcALos, 
that the disposition of the Pharisees to our Lord, is ch. xxii. 18. cal- 
led zovygre, and that the devil is commonly termed 6 2ov700¢ not 
6 xexos. Malice is the the most distinguishing feature in his char- 
acter : but vice, which seems more connected with human nature, is 
not so properly applied to an unembodied spirit. It may be said, Is 
not then the evil one too vague a translation of 6 zov7j905? I ac- 
knowledge it is : but have adopted it merely because it is hazardous, 
in aterm become so common, to depart from established custom. 
The Gr. 6 duaBodos does not correspond exactly to the Heb. Satan ; 
yet, as the Seventy had employed it, the penmen of the N. T. did 
not judge it necessary to change it. It is true, however, in general, 
that there is much more justness in the epithets employed in the 
Gospel, than is commonly attended to. ‘Too many, in translating, 
seem to have no other aim, in regard to these, than when the epithet 
is expressive of a bad quality, to select one to answer to it, as oppro- 
brious as the language they write, can afford them. Iam far from 
saying, that this was the way of those to whom we owe the common 
version. Though sometimes the import of an original term might 
have been more exactly hit, they rarely fail to express themselves so 
as to preserve propriety with regard to the speaker. Now, it de- 
serves to be remarked, that though our Lord, in his rebukes of the 
hardened offender (for it is only of such I am speaking,) often ex- 
presses himself with sharpness, itis always with justice and dignity. 
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In some translations, on the contrary, he is made to express himself 
so as we should rather call passionately. In the passage under re- 
view, one makes him begin his reply with, Thou base and indolent 
slave ; another with, Tou vile slothful wretch. But do we ever 
hear such expressions, except from one in a violent passion? And 
can any body seriously imagine that it adds weight to the sentence of 
a judge, fo suppose that he spoke it in arage ? Our Lord spoke the 
language of reproof; such imterpreters make him speak the language 
of abuse. Allow me to add that, in his language, there is ‘more of 
pointed severity than in theirs. ‘The reason is, his words touch the 
particular evils ; theirs signify only evil in general, in a high degree, 
and are much more expressive of the resentment and contempt of the 
speaker, than even of tle demerit of the person addressed. The 
terms, base, vile, slave, wreich, used thus, are manifestly of this sort. 
Like rascal, villain, scoundrel, they are what we properly call scur- 
rility. ‘To abound in appellatives of this sort, is not to be severe, but 
abusive. Such translators imvert that fundamental rule in translating, 
to make their pen the organ of their author for conveying his senti- 
ments to their readers ; they, onthe contrary, make their author, and 
the most dignified characters recorded by him, their instruments for 
conveying to the world, not only their opinions, but even the asper?- 
tics of their passions. 


27. With interest, cvv toxw. E. T. With usury. Anciently the 
import of the word usury, was no other than profit, whether great or 
small, allowed to the lender for the use of borrowed money. As this 
practice often gave rise to great extortion, the very name at length be- 
came odious. The consideration, that the Jews were prohibited, 
by their law, from taking any profit from one another for money lent 
(though they were allowed to take it from strangers,) contributed to 
increase the odium. When Christian commonwealths judged it nec- 
essary to regulate this matter by law, they gave to such profit, as does 
not exceed the legal, the softer name of interest ; since which time 
usury has come to signify solely extravagant profit disallowed by 
law 3 and which, therefore, it is criminal in the borrower to give, and 
in the lender to take. As it is not this kind of profit that is here 
meant, the word uszry is now become improper. 
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29. From him that hath not. Mr. iv. 24, 25. N. 


2 That which he hath, 6 eyes. Ina considerable number of MSS. 
but few of any note, it is 6 doxes eyerv. Agreeable to which is the 
Vul. quod videtur habere, also the second Sy. and the Sax. ‘This 
expression has probably been borrowed by some copyist as more cor- 
rect from L. viii. 18. where its genuineness cannot be questioned. 


34. From the formation of the world, amo xataboiys xoouor. 
E. T. From the foundation of the world. Vul. A constitutione 
mundi. Ar. A fundamento mundi. Er. Ab exordio mundi. ‘Lu. 
A primordio mundi. Cas. Ab orbe conditio. Be. A jacto mundi: 
fundamento. It is very uncommon to find every one of these trans- 
lators adopting a different phrase, and yet, perhaps, more uncommon 
to find that, with so great a variety in the expression, there is no dif- 
ference in the sense. If any of the abovementioned versions be more 
exceptionable than the rest, it is that which renders zeta6boAn foui- 
dation : for, first, this term, except in the sublimer sorts of poetry, 1s 
not very happily applied to the world, in which there is nothing that 
can be said to correspond to the foundation of ahouse. Secondly, 
the word is never used in Scripture to express that part of a house, or 
edifice of any kind, which we call the foundation : for though there 
is frequent mention of this part of a building, tle word is never 
zataborn, but always Veuedsos, or some Synonymous term 5 and this 
observation holds equally of the N. T. the Sep. and the Jewish A poc- 
ryphal writings. I admitted that, in the highly figurative style of the 
Heb. poets, such an image as that of laying the foundation might be 
applied to the world. I find it in the O.'T. twice applied to the 
earth, which is nearly the same ;_ but it deserves our notice, that in 
neither of the places is the word in the Sep. zaza60A7, or any of its 
derivatives. One of the passages is Ps. cil. 25. (in the Sep. ci. 26.) 
Of old thou hast laid the foundation of the earth, Kav apyas, 
THY ynv eBeuEhiw@oas ; the other quite similar, Is. xlviii. 13. where 
the same verb is used. Thirdly, in the only place where zaza6o27 
occurs in Hellenistic use, as applied to a liouse (which is in the A po- 
crypha, 2 Mac. ii. 29.), it is so far from meaning the foundation, that 
it denotes the whole structure as contradistinguished to the several 
parts. See the passage in Gr. and in the common translation,whiere 
rateabonn is rightly rendered building. 7 
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36. Ye assisted me, eneduewaode we. E.T. Ye visited me. 
The Eng. word visited does not sufficiently express the import of the 
Gr. verb, when the subject of discourse is a sick person, or one in 
distress. In such cases, emiéxenroua is strictly visito ut opem fe- 
ram. ‘That more is meant here than a visit of friendship, for giving 
consolation, is probable from the expression used in the next clause, 
AGETE QOS “WE, which is intended to denote such friendly visits, be- 
ing often all that a Christian brother can do for prisoners. Some late 
translators render exedxewadde ws, ye took care of me. This, I 


think, is in the opposite extreme, as it is hardly applicable to any, but 
ihe physician or the nurse. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


3. The clause zou 6c yonuuatecs is wanting in a few noted MSS. 
The authors of the Vul. and of some other versions, have not read it 
in their copies. But as it is found in the Sy. and the much greater 
number both of MSS. and of ancient versions, and is not unsuitable 
to the scope of the place, I have retained it. 


* Palace, avanv. Though «vay strictly signifies an open court 
before the entry of a house or palace (see note on v. 58.), it is not un- 
common to employ it by synecdoché for the palace. 


| 4 


5. Not during the festival, un ev ty éoorn. E. T. Not on 
the feast day. As there is nothing in the original answering to the 
word day, the term éogt7 may include the whole festival ; to wit, 
the day of the paschal sacrifice, and the seven days of unleavened 
bread that followed it. As, therefore, it is not certain that one day 
only is spoken of, it is better to leave it in the same latitude in which 
we found it. Festival may either denote the first day, which was 
properly the day of celebrating the passover, cr it may include all 
the eight days. 


7. Balsam, wreov. E.T. Ointment. But it is evident, from 
what is said here, and in other places, both in the O. T. and in the 
New, that their “voa were not of the consistency of what we denom- 
inate ointment, but were in a state of fluidity like oil, though some- 

- what thicker. 


U 
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12. Itisto embalm me, mQ0s co evtagiaéae we. E.T. For 
my burial. The zoos 70, in several instances, expresses rather the 
intention of Providence, than the intention of the person spoken of. 
This circumstance is mentioned by our Lord here, witha view to sug- 
gest the nearness of his funeral. For the import of the word evta- 
gtaoat, see the note on J. xix. 40. 


15. Thirty shekels, rquaxovea apyvera. Diss. VIII. P. I. § 10. 


16. To deliver him up, iva avtov nagado. E.T. To betray 
him. We say a man has sold what he has concluded a bargain about, 
though he has not delivered it to the purchaser. In like manner, Ju- 
das betrayed his master to the pontiffs, when the terms were settled 
between them, though he did not then put them in possession of his 
person. 


22. Began every one of them to say, nokavto rEyey avtw 
Exa6t0s avtav. Mr. v.17.N. 


26. The loaf, cov aptov. E.T. Bread. Had + aOTOV, 
without the article, it might have been rendered either bread, or a 
loaf. But as it has the article, we must, if we would fully express 
the sense, say the loaf. Probably, on such occasions, one loaf, larg- 
er or smaller, according to the company, was part of the accustomed 
preparation. This practice, at least in the apostolic age, seems to 
have been adopted in the church, in commemorating Christ’s death. 
To this, it is very probable, the Apostle alludes, 1 Cor. x. 17. “Ove 
Elg HOTLOG, EV Cec OL MOAAG EGMEV> OL YAO MaVTES EX TOU EVOS AQTOU 
ueteyouev. ‘That is, Because there is one loaf, we, though many, 
are one body; for we all partake of the one toaf. It is in the 
common translation, For we, being many, are one bread and one 
body ; for we are all partakers of that one bread. Passing at pre- 
sent some other exceptions which might be made to this version, 
there isno propriety in saying one bread, more than in saying one 
water, or one wine. Ch.iv. 3. N. 

* Having given thanks, evdoynéas. But the number of MSS. 
many of them of principal note, editions, fathers, &c. that read 
EVYAQLOT 7Gas, IS SO great, as to remove every doubt of its being genu- 
ine. Mill and Wet. both receive it. Indeed it may be said to be of 
little consequence here which way we read, as the two words are ad- 
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mitted by critics to be, in this application, synonymous. Ch. XIV. 
19. N. - 


28. Of the new covenant, tng xaurvys Otabnxns. Diss. V. P. I. 


_ 29. Of the product of the vine, &% TovtOU TOV yEevYNUATOS THs 
aunedov. E.T. Of this fruit of the vine. But the Gr. term for 
fruit is xagmos. The word yevvnua J have literally rendered. 
Besides, The fruit of the vine is not wine, but grapes ; and we 
speak of eating, but never of drinking, fruit. In the phrase cor- 
responding to this in the Heb. rituals, a term is employed that com- 
monly signifies fruit. But our original is the language of the Evan- 
gelist, not that of the Rabbies. The product is here equivalent to 
this product ; because it cannot be this individual, but this in kind, 
that is meant. 


®* Until the day, when I shall drink it with you, in my Father’s 
kingdom. 1 confess, 1 do not see the difficulty which some fancy 
they see in these words. That the expression Is figuarative, will not, 
T believe, be denied : yet not more so than the terms fire and brim- 
stone, as applied to the future doom of the wicked. If we have not 
positive evidence that there will be any thing in heaven analogous to 
eating and drinking, as little have we, that there will not. And there 
is at least no absurdity in the supposition. As far as our acquaint- 
ance with living creatures extends, means are always necessary for 
the support of life. That no means are requisite in heaven, (if it be 
atruth) is not self evident. It will hardly be pretended that it is eX- 
pressly revealed ; and as yet we have no experience on the subject. ° 
We know, there will be nothing analogous to marriage. Where the 
inhabitants are immortal, there is no need of fresh supplies. But it 
does not appear implausible, that the use of means for the preserva- 
tion of life may constitute one distinction between the immortal exist- 
ence of angels, and men, and that of him who, by way of eminence, 
is said (1 Tim. vi. 16.) alone to have immortality. Difficulties in 
scripture arise often from a contradiction, neither to reason, nor to ex- 
perience ; but to the presumptions we have rashly taken up, in mat- 
ters whereof we have no knowledge. 


30. After the hymn, buvnoavtes. UE. 'T. When they had sung 
an hymn. But brew may be either I sing, or I recite a hymn. In 
the latter way it has been understood by the author of the Vul. and 
by Ar. who render it, Eé hymno dicto. Cas. to the same purpose, 
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Deinde dictis laudibus. But Er. Zu. Be. Pisc. and Cal. Quam 
hymnum cecinissent. All the modern translations I have seen, ex- 
cept Lu.’s, and such as are made from the Vul. follow these last 5 the 
Sy. is equally ambiguous with the original, and so are most of the 
Oriental versions, and the M. G. As it is evident, however, that the 
words are susceptible of either interpretation, I have followed neither, 
but used an expression of equal latitude with the original. .I have 
chosen to say the hymn, rather than a hymmn ; as it is a known fact, 
that particular Psalms, namely, the cxiy. and four following, were reg- 
ularly used after the paschal supper. 


31. Ishall prove a stumbling-stone to you all, mavtes, buecs 
Gxavdahodryoedve ev euor. E.'T. All ye shall be offended because 
of me. The word snare answers equally well witli stumbling-stone 
for conveying the sentiment ; (Ch. v. 29. N.) yet as there may be 
here an allusion to the passage in the Psalms (so often quoted in the 
N. T.) representing our Lord as a select and chief corner-stone which 
to many would prove a stone of stumbling, zevoa Gxavdadov, I have 
been induced to prefer a closer interpretation in this place. 


38. My soul ts overwhelmed with a deadly anguish, meguivzos 
sOTLY 7] WYN Mov éws Vavatov. E.T. My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death. But this expression, uzto death, is rather 
indefinite, and seems to imply a sorrow that would continue till 
death ; whereas, the import of the original is, such a sorrow as is sufli- 
cient to cause death, that is, dead/y. Cas. has expressed the sense 
thus, In tanto sum animi dolore ut emoriar. ‘'Thie last clause suffi- 
ciently explains é@5 varatov. 


39. Not as [ would, but as thou wilt, ovy 3 eyo Peo, adV cis 
ov. E.T. Notas I will, but as thou wilt. As the Heb. has no 
subjunctive or potential mood, the indicative, in conformity to the 
Oriental idiom, is frequently used by the penmen of the N. 'T’. in the 
sense of the subjunctive. Our Lord’s will, in effect, perfectly coinci- 
ded with his Father’s; because it was his supreme desire, that his 
Father should be obeyed, rather than that any inclination of his own 
should be gratified. The first clause, therefore, ought to express, not 
what was in reality, as matters stood, but what would have been, his 
desire, on the supposition that his Father’s will did not interfere. This 
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is properly expressed by L. Cl. Non comme je le voudrois, mais com- 
me tu le veux, which is the way I have adopted. 


45. Sleep on now, and take your rest, xaGevdete TO AOLTLOV, Mat 
avawaveode. Some late interpreters translate this with an inter- 
rogation, thus, Do ye still sleep on, and take your rest ? 'This ap- 
pears, at first, to suit better the words which follow, Arise, let us be 
going. I cannot, however, help favouring the more common, which 
is also the more ancient, translation. The phrase to Aotzov, and sim- 
ply, Aovzov, when it relates to time, seems always to denote the fu- 
ture. There are only three other places in Scripture, where it has 
clearly a relation to time, and in regard to these there can be no 
doubt. The first is Acts xxvii. 20. owmov megingerto aca Edms 
tov owleoda juas E.T. All hope that we should be saved 
was then taken away. The version would have been still better if 
closer, and instead of then, it had been said thenceforth. It is ren- 
dered by Cas. Cetera spes onmis salutis nostre sublata erat. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. where it is rendered by our translators henceforth, and 
Heb. x. 13. where it is rendered from henceforth. ‘There is reason, 
therefore, here to retain the common version ; nor is there any incon- 
sistency between this order, which contains an ironical reproof, very 
natural in those circumstances, and the exhortation which follows, 
Arise. Ch. xxiii. 32. N. 


> Of sinners, duagtwiwv. The Gr. word expresses more here 
than is implied in the Eng. term. Our Lord thereby signified, that 
he was to be consigned to the heathen, whom the Jews called, by way 
of eminence, auagtwdAot, because idolaters. See Gal. ii. 15. 
For a similar reason they were also called avouor, lawless, impious, 
as destitute of the law of God. The expression dia yecowy avouwy 
(Acts ii. 23.), ought therefore to be rendered, not as in the E. 'T. by 
wicked hands, but by the hands of the wicked, or rather impious. 


A7. Clubs, Evdwv. LL. xxii. 52. 2a. 
50. Friend, écatge. Diss. XU. P. I. § 11. 


52. Whoever hath recourse to the sword—a proverbial expres- 
sion not to be rigidly interpreted. Such sayings are understood to 
suggest what frequently, not what always, happens. It seems to have 
been introduced at this time, in order to signify to the disciples that 
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such weapons as swords were not those by which the Messiah’s 
cause was to be defended. 


55. Arobber, inécnv. E.T. A thief. Diss. XI. P. UH. § 6. 


58. The court of the high priest’s house, tns avdns Tov apyte- 
pews. E.T. The high priest’s palace. Vrom v. 69. as well as 
from what we are told in the other Gospels, it is evident that Peter 
was only in the court without, which, though enclosed on all sides, 
was open above, nor was it any-wwise extraordinary to kindle a fire 
in sucha place. LL. xxii. 55. N. 

2 Officers, banostats. KE. T. Servants. “ Langetae, mears, con 
monly, servants of the pnblic, or official servants of those in author- 
ity, the officers of a judicatory. 


59. And the elders, xat 6c moec6utegot. This clause is wanting 
in the Vul. Cop. and Arm. versions, and in two or three MSS. It 
is not wanting in the Sax. which makes it probable that the Itc. read 
as we do. 


60. But though many false witnesses appeared, they found tt not, 
nce ovyz EvQOV, xaL OAAWY WEvOOUaET LOWY TQOGEMGOVTWY OY 
évoov. The repetition of ovy’ évgor, in the common copies, is very 
unlike the manner of this writer. In the Vul. Sy. Cop. Ara. and Sax. 
the phrase is found only once. It is not repeated in the Com. norin 
some ancient MSS. As it makes no addition to the sense, and does 
not perfectly agree with the strain of the narrative, I have followed 
the example of some of the best ancient translators, in avoiding the 
repetition. 


63. Ladjure thee, efogxifeo 6e. ‘This appears to have been the 
Jewish manner of administering an oath. The Heb. awn hish- 
biang, which in the O. T. is commonly, by our interpreters, render- 
ed, to make one swear, is justly translated by the Seventy, deco, 
or etogzeéw. The name of the deity sworn by was subjoined, some- 
times with, sometimes without, a preposition. ‘Thus, Gen. xxiv. 3. 
where we have an account of the oath administered by Abraham to 
his steward, which is rendered in the Eng. Bible, J will make thee 
swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the God of the earth, 
is thus expressed in the Sep. efoozia 6e Kugeov tov Osov Tov ovea- 
vou zac ens yng: Ladjure thee by Jehovah, the God of heaven and 
earth. After such adjuration, by a magistrate or lawful superior, 
the answer returned by the person adjured, was an answer upon 
VOL. IV. 22 
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oath : a false answer was perjury ; and even the silence of the per- 
son adjured was not deemed innocent. Many examples of this use 
of the simple verb égx6w, which is of the same import with the 
compound, may be discovered by consulting Trommius’ Concord- 


ance. Mr. v.7.N. . 


cA 

64. At the right hand of the Almighty, € Oskiov tr dvvau- 
eis. E.T. On the right hand of powcr. ‘The Heb. word 337 
hageburah, power, or might, in the abstract, that is, omnipotence, or 
supreme power, was become, with Jewish writers, a common appel- 
lation for God. As the abstract, here, does not suit the idiom of our 
tongue, and as, in meaning, it is equivalent to our word, the Alnigh- 
éy, | have used this term in the translation. The Vul. says Virtutis 


Der. 
65. Blasphemy. Diss. X. P. I. 


68. Divine to us, agopycervoor sjucy. E.T. Prophesy unto us. 
But the Eng. verb, to prophesy, always denotes to foretell what is 
future: here a declaration is required concerning what was past. 
The verb, to divine, is applicable to either, as it denotes, simply, to 
declare any truth not discoverable by the natural powers of man. 
From the Evangelists Mr. and L. we learn that our Lord was at 
this time blindfolded. 


71. Said to them, This man too was there, deyer Tors exeu Kat 
ovtos nv. K.P. Said unto them that were there, This fellow was 
also. Buta very great number of MSS. amongst which are some 
of the most ancient, read Aever avtog Exe xar oveos nv. The 
Sy. and Go, have read so. It is in the Com. and Ald. editions. It 
is supported by Origen and Chr. and preferred by Gro. Mill and 
Wetstein. J might add that, in the common reading, the adv. exec. 
is absurdly superfluous ; for, who can imagine that she addressed 
herself to those who were not there ? 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


2. The procurator. Diss. VIII. P. III. § 17. 


5. Strangled himself, aanytatro. E.T. Hanged himself. The 
Gr. word plainly denotes strangling ; but does not say how, by 
hanging, or otherwise. It is quitea different term that is used in 
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those place where hanging is mentioned. It nay be rendered, was 
strangled, or was suffocated. I have, in the above version, follow- 
ed the Sy. The common translation follows the Vul. which says, 
laqueo se suspendit. Wa. was choked with grief. ‘This interpre- 
ter does not deny that strangled expresses the common meaning of 
the Gr. word in classical authors. The examples he produces in 
support of his version, serve only to show that, in a few obscure in- 
stances, the word may (not must) have the signification which he as- 
signs to it. There are only two examples wherein it occurs in the 
Sep. One is 2Sam. xvii. 23. where it is applied to Alithopel, in 
which he does not seem to question the justness of the common ver- 
sion: the other is Tob. iii. 10. where it is spoken of Sara the daugh- — 
terof Raguel. This passage, that interpreter thinks, clearly con- 
firms (and I think, it clearly confutes) his version. That the daugh- 
ter’s suicide would bring dishonour on the father may be understood 
by any body ; but her dying of grief, in consequence of the bad 
treatment she received from strangers, might be to a parent a sub- 
ject of affliction, but could not be a matter of reproach. 


6. The sacred treasury, tov zoghavav. E.T. The treasury. The 
word, in the original, occurs in no other passage in Scripture. Jo- 
sephus makes use of it, and interprets it, zov tep0v Jroargov. It 
is formed from zogSav, originally Heb. which also occurs but once 
in the Gr. form, Mr. vii. 11. and signifies that which is given or de- 
voted to God. The unlawfulness of putting the thirty shekels into 
this repository, arose from this single circumstance, that it contained 
the treasure consecrated to God. 


8. That field is called the field of blood, &227,9n 0 ayeos Extivos 
ayoos atuatos. Vul. Vocatus cst ager tlle Laceldama, hoc est ager 
sanguinis. ‘To the words, Haceldama, hoc est, as there is nothing 
that corresponds in any MS. or translation, except the Sax. and as 
they are quite superfiuous, there can be no doubt that they are an in- 
terpolation from Acts i. 19. With insertions of this kind, the Latins 
have been thought, even by some of their own critics, more charge- 
able than the Greeks. 


9. Jeremiah. The words hére quoted are not in any prophecy 
of Jeremiah extant. But they bear a strong resemblance to the 
words of Zechariah, xi. 12,13. One MS. not of great account, 
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has Zeyaeuov. Another adds no name to zpopyntov. There is 
none added in the first Sy. version. And it would seem, from a re- 
mark of Augustine, that some copies, in his time, named no Prophet. 
Bat as all the other MSS. now extant, even those of the greatest an- 
tiquity, the Vul. and the other ancient versions, the Sy. alone ex- 
cepted, all the earliest ecclesiastical writers, read just-as we do, in 
the common editions, I did not think a deviation from these could be 
denominated other than an emendation merely conjectural. 


b 


9, 10. “ The thirty shekels, the price at which he was valued, f 
took, as the Lord appointed me, from the sons of Israel, who gave 
them for the potter’s field.” Eiabov ta teraexovta apyrela THY 
TLUNYV TOU TETLUNMEVOV, OV ETLUNACAYTO, ATO tiwr I6paEh: zal E0G)- 
“AV HUTA ELS TOV AYQOY TOL xEQa MEWS, xaOa Cvvetace wot 6 Kvovos. 
E.T They took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued ; whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave 
them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me. Edabov 
may be either the first person singular,.or the third person plural. 
The latter hypothesis has been adopted by the Vul. and the majori- 
ty of translators, ancient and modern. The former has been prefer- 
red by the Sy. and the Per. translators. There can be no doubt, 
that their way of rendering gives more perspicuity, as well as more 
grammatical congruity, to the sentence. As the words stand in 
most versions, they appear to represent the action of one, as the 
obedience of an appointment given to another. Thus: They took 
the silver pieces, and gave then—as the Lord appointed [not them, 
but] me. This incongruity, and the obscurity arising from it, are 
entirely removed by the other interpretation, which has also this ad- 
vantage, that itis more conformable to the expression of Zechariah 
referred to, ehufov tovs TQLaxoVTa apyueousS. So it runs in the Sep. 
Now there is no ambiguity in the Heb. verb, as there is in the Gr. 
‘The former cannot be rendered, but by the first person singular. 
This would certainly have determined all translators to prefer this 
manner, as being at once more conformable to Syntax, to common 
sense, and to the import of the passage, to which the allusion is 
made. Put there arose a difficulty from the verb edw@xav, which ap- 
pears to be coupled, in construction, with edaGev. Now, on the 
supposition that it was so construed, as ed@xav could be no other 
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than the third person plural, eAcGov must he so too. In one of the 
copies, called k:vangelistaries (which are MSS. of the Gospels, divi- 
ded according to the manner of reading them’in some church or 
churches,) it is edz, in the first person singular. The Sy. inter- 
preter seems also to have read é0wza, in the copy or copies used by 
him. But this is too slight an authority, in my opinion, for deserting 
the common reading. I, therefore, entirely approve the ingenious 
solution that has been given‘by Knatchbull, and read eéwzav in the 
third person plural, not as coupled by the conjunction with edabor, 
but as belonging to a separate clause ; in which case, the version 
will be literally as follows: I took the thirty shekels (the price of 
him that was valued, whom they valued) from the sons of Israel 
(and they gave them for the potter’s field,) us the Lord appointed 
me. The version given in the text, is the same in meaning, but niore 
perspicuously expressed. Here, indeed, the words, and they, sup- 
ply the place of the relative who, a very cominon Hebraism. It is 
surely much less usual, though I will not say unexampled, to make, 
as our translators do, the phrase azo wwv Iogacd, serve as a nomi- 
native to the verb Eziu7Oareo. 


11. Thou art the King of the Jews? Xv a 6 Sabihevs Tw Iov- 
Jacwv ; E.T. Art thou the King of the Jews ? Vul. Ar. Er. Cal. 
Tu es rex Judeorum 2? ‘There can be no doubt that this is an inter- 
rogation ; but it is equally certain, that the form of the expression is 
such as admits us to understand it either as an affirmation, or as an 
juterrogation. Now, I imagine, it is this particularity, in the form 
of the question, which has given rise to the customary affirmative 
answer, Gv Aevels, wherein the answerer, without mistaking the oth- 
er’s meaning, expresses his assent to the words, considered in the 
simple form, as an assertion ; and this assent serves equally as an an- 
swer to the question. But this would not be a natural manner of 
answering, if the form of the question were such as could not admit 
being interpreted otherwise than as a question. In that case, noth- 
ing can, with any propriety, be said to have been advanced by the 
asker. As sometimes, with us, a question is put derisively, in the 
form of an assertion, when the proposer conceives, as seems to have 
happened here, some absurdity in the thing; I thought it best, after 
the example of so many Lat. interpreters, to adopt the equivocal, cr 
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rather the oblique, form of the original expression. The ambiguity 
is not real, but apparent. ‘The accent in speaking, and the point of 
interrogation in writing, do, in such cases, sufficiently mark the dif- 
ference. Dio. has also adopted this method, and said, Tu sez il re 
de’ Judei ? All the other modern versions I have seen, follow Be. 
Pisc. and Cas. who put the question in the direct form, the two form- 
er-saying, June es the other, Esne tu Leo de Juda says, 
Es tu ; 











17, 18,19, 20,21. The reader will observe, that there is, in 
these verses, in the common version, some appearance both of tau- 
tology, and of incoherency, which, in my opinion, is entirely remov- 
ed, by including the 18th and 19th in a parenthesis, and understand- 
ing the 21st as a resumption, after this interruption, of what had 
been mentioned in the 17th verse. Let the whole passage in the 
original be carefully examined, and compared with the common ver- 
sion, and with this. 


24, Of this innogent person, tov dixaov tovtov. E.'T. Of this 
just person. Cas. Hujus innocentis. 1. Cl. De cet innocent. The 
forensic sense (as I may call it) of the eb. word pry tsadick, and 
consequently of the Gr. d¢xatos, adopted as equivalent, is no more 
than innocent, or not guilty, of the crime whereof he stands accu- 
sed. This appears from many places of the O. T. which relate to 
judicial proceedings, particularly Deut. xxv. 1. and Prov. xvii. 15. 
where it is contrasted with a word commonly rendered wicked, and 
which, in its forensic meaning, denotes ne more than guilty of the 
crime charged. Pilate does not appear to have known any thing of 
our Lord’s character, and therefore could pronounce nothing posi- 
tively. But he could not fail to see, that this accusation brought be- 
fore him, sprang from malice, and was unsupported by evidence. 


29. Of thorns, e& azavOwv. Bishop Pearce has remarked, in a 
note on this verse, that @zavduv may be the genitive plural, either 
of azavda, thorn, or of axar6os, the herb called bear’s-foot, a smooth 
plant, and without prickles. But in support of the common version 
let it be observed, first, that in both Mr. and J. it is called 6teqaros 
azarv6ir0s. This adjective, both in sacred use, and in classical, 
plainly denotes spineus, thorny ; that it ever means made of bear's 
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foot, I have seen no evidence. Thus in the Sep. (Ts. xxxiv. 13.) in 
the common editions, the phrase azav@i1a Evia, is used for prickly 
shrubs. 2dly, That the word azar@a, thorn, both in the right case, 
and in the oblique cases, occurs in several places of the N. T. and 
of the Sep. is unquestionable. But that, in either, the word azavOog 
is found (leaving this, and the parallel passage in J. about which the 
doubt is raised, out of the question,) has not been pretended. 3dly, 
Not one of the ancient, or of the Oriental, versions, or, indeed, of 
any versions known to me, favours this hypothesis. ‘The Ite. and 
Sy. which are the oldest, both render the word thorns. The silence 
of ecclesiastical writers, for near two centuries, if this can be proper- 
ly pleaded, after what has been observed of the ancient Ite. and Sy. 
interpreters, and especially, when we consider how few of the works 
of the earliest Fathers are extant, proves nothing at all. That 
Tertullian, the first of the Lat. Fathers, mentions the crown as be- 
ing of thorns, and speaks in such a inanner as clearly shows that he 
had never heard of any different opinion, or even doubt raised upon 
the subject, is very strong evidence for the common translation. 
Add to this, that an eminent Gr. Father, Clement of Alexandria, a 
contemporary of Tertullian, understood the word in the same man- 
ner. “ It is absurd,” says he (Peed. |.2.c. 8.), “ in us, who hear 
that our Lord was crowned with thorns, aza1Gais, to insult the ven- 
erable sufferer, by crowning ourselves with flowers.” Several pas- 
sages equally apposite, might be given from the same chapter, but 
not one word that betrays a suspicion that the term might be, or a 
suggestion that it ever had been, otherwise interpreted. There is, 
therefore, here the highest probability, opposed to mere conjecture. 


34. Vinegar, of0s. Vul.-vinum. With this agree the Cop. 
Arm. Sax. 2d Sy. and Eth. versions. The Cam. anda few other 
MISS. read ovrov. 


* Wormwood, yorns. E.T. Gall. The word yoday is used 
with great latitude in the Sep. The Heb. word signifying worm- 
wood, is twice so rendered, Prov. v. 4. Lam. ili. 15. At other times 
it seems to denote any bitter or poisonous infusion, that tasted like 
gall. To give such a beverage to criminals before their execution, 
was then used, in order to make them insensible of the horrors of 
death. 
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35. [Thus verifying the words of the prophet, “ They shared 
my mantle among them, and cast lois for my vesture,”] iva 
RinowOn to onfev bn0 tov Mospytov: Meueprcavto Ta tuatia pov 
EUVTOLS, “4AL EML TOV LuaTLOMoV mov, E6arov zAnoov. ‘These words 
are wanting in a very great number of MSS. in which the most val- 
uable are included, in the works of some ancient commentators, in 
several early versions and editions. Though the Vul. in the common 
editions, has this clause, it is not found in many of their best MSS. 
As it was a practice, with some transcribers, to correct, and, as they 
imagined, improve, one Gospel by another, it is extremely probable, 
that this clause has been, at first, copied out of J. to whose Gospel 
it properly belongs. For this reason I have marked it, as of doubt- 
ful authority. 


40. The reproach in this verse is introduced in the Vul. by the 
interjection, Vah/ in which concur the Cop. Sax. and 2d. Sy. 
The Cam. and another. MS. read Ova. 


AO. 43. God’s Son. See note on ch. iv. 3. and on v. 54. of this 
chapter. 


41. And the Pharisees. The words zat gapi6awy, though not 
in the common edition, are found in a very great number of MSS. 
some of which are of principal note. They are in the Cam. and 
some of the oldest editions. With these agree the Ara. and both the 
Sy. versions. Origen and The. have read so. They are approved 
by Wet. and other moderns. 


42. Cannot he save himself ? éavtov ov dvvata 6woa ; E. T. 
Himself he cannot save. The words may be understood, either as 
an affirmation, or as a question. I think, with Bishop Pearce, that 
the latter way is better suited to the context, as well as more emphat- 


ical. 


45. The whole land, nurav trv ynv. The word y7 is equivocal, 
and may be rendered either earth or land. Some have thouglit, 
that the addition of za6éa, ought to determine our preference in fa- 
your of the most extensive signification of the word ; but this argu- 
ment is not conclusive. No two expressions can be more similar 
than evyereto Atmos Ene Nadav THY ynv, L. iv. 25. and Mt.’s expres- 
sion here, eveveto Oxotos ene Mabav tnyv ynv. Without some 
special reason, therefore, nothing could be more capricious than to 
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render the former. There was famine throughout all the land ; 
and the latter, There was darkness over all the earth, 


46. Eli, eli, lama sabachthani. It is to be observed, that these 
are not the very words of the Ileb. original of the psalm quoted : 
but they are in what is called Syrochaldaic, at that time the language 
of the country, the dialect which our Lord seems always to have 
used. It is not entirely the same with the language of the Sy. ver- 
sion, but very near it. The only difference, in this exclamation, be- 
tween the Psalm and the Gospel, is that, in the latter, we have sa- 
bachtham where, in ithe former, we have ghazabthani. The Sy. in- 
terpreter has not, as all other interpreters, given first the very words 
of our Lord on this occasion, and then an interpretation of them in 
the language he was writing; but, by a very small alteration on 
some of the words, he has made them suit the dialect of his version, 
so as to need no other interpretation. In Sy. they run thus Ezl, ead, 
lamana sabachthani 2 Yet, even here, one would suspect a differ- 
ent reading ; Eil signifies God, not my God. The reader will per- 
ceive that the difference in sound is inconsiderable. See the Preface 
to this Gospel, § 19. and Mr. xv. 34. N. 


47. Some of the bystanders said,“ He calleth Elijah.” ‘These 
must have been some of the strangers, of whom there was always a 
great concourse at the passover, who did not understand the dialect 
then spoken in Jerusalem. 


50. Resigned his spirit, cpnuze to mvevua. E. T. Yielded up the 
ghost. This is exactly agreeable to the sense, though the phrase is 
somewhat antiquated. Dod. Dismissed his spirit. He thinks, after 
Jerom, that there was something miraculous in our Lord’s death, and 
supposes it to have been the immediate effect of his own volition. 
Whether this was the case or not, the words here used give no sup- 
port to the hypothesis. The phrase agievac t7v wuynv, which is 
very similar, is used by the Seventy, Gen. xxxv. 158. speaking of 
Rachel’s death. The like expressions often occur in Josephus, and 
other Gr. writers. Nay, an example has been produced from Eurip- 
ides, of this very phrase, agyze ztvevua for expired. Indeed the 
primitive meaning of the word zvevue is breath, from avew £ 
breathe. In this sense it occurs Gen. vi. 17. 15. 2 Sam. xxii, 16. 
Ms. xvill. 15. xxxiii. 6. and many other places. 
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51. The veil of the temple. Probably the inner veil, which di- 
vided the holy from the most holy place. 


54. The son of a god, Veov wos. .'T. ‘The Sou of God. Let 
it be observed, that the phrase, here, is neither 6 wo cou Veou, the 
son of God, nor wos cov Veov, a son of Gad; but itis wos Feov, 
both words being used indefinitely, « sor of @ God ; an expression 
perfectly suitable in the mouth of a polytheist, like the Roman cen- 
turion. The reason of my using the definitive article before the 
word son, is, because it is more conformable to our idiom. If the 
father be expressed indefinitely, though the definite article be prefix- 
ed to son, it has no emphasis in Eng. Thus, should one say, of a 
person enquired abont, le is the son of a merchant, nobody wonld 
understand, as implied in this answer, that he is either the only son, 
or the eldest. Yet this mode of answering is more common than to 
say, He is a son of a merchant. But when the father is mentioned 
by his proper name, or distinguished by his office from every other 
person, we use the ‘indefinite article before the word sor, when we 
mean to express no more than the relation. Thus: He tsa son of 
the Lord’ Chancellor, or of Mr. Such-a-one. Likewise, in dedu- 
cing a genealogy, the definite article is frequently used before 
son, without any meaning. ‘Thus, we may say: Judah the son of 
Jucob, the son of Isauc, the son of Abraham. The nsual Ir. 
idiom is in this, preferable, which is now also adopted in Eng. They 
use no article, definite or indefinite, in such cases, but say Juda fils 
de Jacob, fits @lsaac, fils Abraham. So much for anomalies, in 
the use of articles that obtain amongst ourselves. Yet nothing 
would be more unjust than to conclude, from this, that our articles 
have no distinctive import, but are used proniscuously, and capri- 
ciously. Let us not, then, fall into the like fallacy, in arguing about 
the articles of other languages, because of a few exceptions which, 
to us, may appear capricions. I know it may be objected to what 
is advanced above, concerning the Gr. article, that in this ch. v. 43. 
the words Yeov wos occur without any article, where the term Jeou 
must nevertheless be understood definitely. But, when a phrase, 
expressed fully, comes soon to be repeated ; articles, and other de- 
finitives, such as pronouns and epithets, are, for brevity’s sake, often 
omitted. Jn v. 43. there is un implied reference to what was expres- 
sed more fully, vos cov Veov, v. 40. ; the same strain of scoffing is 
continued through the whole. Instances of such omissions, in the 
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like cases, are very numerous. I admit, also, in regard to snbstan- 
tives in general, that the article is sometimes omitted, when the 
meaning is definite, but hardly ever added when it is indefinite. I 
am not certain, whether veo, in the two verses now referred to, 
should be rendered @ son, or the son. Plausible reasons may be 
advanced for each. Ihave avoided the decision, by rendering it in 
both verses, God’s son, which may mean either. ‘his, as I signi- 
fied before, is the method I choose to take, in cases which appear 
doubtful. But if the words in connexion be ever sufficient to remove 
all doubt, they are sufficient in v.54. ‘That the expression in qnes- 
tion came from one who, as he believed a plurality of gods, could 
scarcely have spoken otherwise than indefinitely, is perfectly decisive. 
Let it be observed, further, that the same indefinite expression is 
ued in the parallel place, Mr. xv. 39. See ch. iv. 3. N. ch. xiv. 33. 


NP Mr. i. .N. 


56. Mary Magdalene, Afagea 7) Maydudyiy. Tt wight be ren- 
dered, more literally, and even properly, Mary the Magdalene, or 
Mary of Magdala, in the same way as [760vs 6 Nagap7vos is Je- 
sus the Nazarene, or Jesus of Nazareth. Vhere can be no doubt that 
this addition, employed for distinguishing her from others of the same 
name, is formed from Magdala, the name of a city mentioned ch. 
xv. 39. probably the place of her birth, or at least of her residence. 
The appellation, Magdalene, stands now, however,so much on the 
footing of a proper name, that any the smallest change would look 
like an affectation of accuracy in things of no moment. 


61. The other Mary, 7 ¢24 Magta. Se. Another Mary. But 
this last version is agreeable, neither to the letter, nor to the sense, 
of the original. Tshould not have taken notice of it, were it not to 
show how grossly the import of the articles is sometimes mistaken, 
and how strangely they are confounded. ‘This learned writer, in 
his notes, after mentioning the common version, the other Mary, 
adds, “ This might be proper, if there were but two Marys,” I an- 
swer, it is sufficient to the present purpose, that there were but two 
Marys, whom the Evangelist had menticned a very little before, to 
wit, atv. 56. These were Mary Magdalene,and Mary the noth- 
er of James and Joscs. We now again names Mary Magdalene, 
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adding, and the other Mary. Can any person, who reflects, be at 
a loss to discover, that he says the other, to save the repetition of the 
mother of James and Joses? In order to evince the redundancy, 
not to say, insignificancy, of the Gr. articles, this author produces 
two other examples, which, doubtless, have appeared to him the most 
convincing. The first is, Mt. x.23. °Ocav duoxw6rv duas ev tH 
MOVE THVTH, PEVYETE ELS THV CAA, Which I have rendered, Vhen 
they persecute you in one city, fice to another ; but which is, in the 
common version, When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another. Now, to me, this passage, so far from showing the Evan- 
gelist’s negligence, in his maaner of using the articles, proves his ac- 
curacy. If he had expressed the first clause indefinitely, dcav diwxw- 
611 Vuas Ev Mice WoAE, and added, gevyete Eg EHV GAANYV, this wri- 
' ter’s reasoning would have been just ; nor could there have been a 
clearer evidence, that the articles were sometimes used without any de 
terminate meaning. But as the first clause was expressed definitely, 
propriety required that the second should be definite also. Es 
THY addny, therefore, in this place, is equivalent to es rv Exervnr, 
and opposed to ev 27 mode Tavty. Since our translators, there- 
fore, rendered the first clause, When they persecute you in this city, 
they ouglit to have rendered the second, flce znto that, or, into that 
other : for this is one of those instances (and there are several, as has 
been often remarked by grammarians) wherein the article has the 
force of a pronoun. I have chosen, in this translation, to express the 
whole indefinitely, as this manner suits better the genius of onr tongue, 
and is equally expressive of the sense. The other way, in a Jan- 
guage wherein it flows naturally and easily, does not, I acknowledge 
want its advantages in point of vivacity. But to begin in one man- 
ner, and end in the other, offends alike against propriety and ele- 
gance. The other example, taken from J. xviil. 15. Ishould admit 
without a moment’s hesitation, to be clearly in favour of Dr. Sc.’s 
doctrine, if Idid not consider it as an erroneous reading. See note 
on that verse. 


63. Within three days, uecc toes tiuegus. Ch. ii. 16. 3 N. 
61. Command that the sepulchre be guarded. This, as being 


a servile work, it might be thought, they would not ask to be done 
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onthe Sabbath. But we ought to reflect, that they asked this. of 
Romans, whom they did not consider as bound by the law of the 
Sabbath. Jews, to this day, do not scruple to avail themelves of 
the work done by Christians on the Sabbath. See the note on v. 65. 


65. Ye have a guard.* Some have thought that the guard, here 
meant, was the Levites, who kept watch in the temple (L. xxii. 52. 
N.)5 others, that it was a band of Roman soldiers who, during the 
great festivals, guarded the porches of the outer court, and had it in 
charge to quell any tumult which might arise there, or in the city. 
Of this guard extraordinary, at their public solemnities, mention. is 
made by Josephus (Antiq. |. viii.c. iv.) That it was not the Le- 
vites, the ordinary temple watch, who are here alluded to, appears 
from the following reasons: 1st, The service of that watch does not 
seem to have extended beyond the walls of the temple. 2dly, If 
their assistance had been judged necessary, the chief priests had no 
occasion to recur to Pilate for obtaining it, as, by the constitution, 
they who served in the temple were under the sole direction of the 
priests. 3dly, As the day, on which the assault seems to have been 
dreaded, was the Sabbath, it is probable that they would choose to 
have Romans soldiers, whom they could lawfully employ, and who 
would be restrained by no religious scruple, rather than Jews, for 
suppressing any, tnmulton that day.  4thly, Had the guard been 
Levites, they were accountable only to the chief priests ; whereas, 
being Romans, they needed the priests, as mediators with Pilate, 
before they could be induced, by asum of money, to propagate a 
falsehood, which reflected so much on themselves as military men, 
and even exposed them to punishment. Lastly, the name zovdrw- 
dtc, here given them, which is neither Gr. nor Sy. but a La. word, 
shows clearly they were Romans. It may be objected, ¢ But, in 
that case, would the procurator have said, ye have a guard, thus re- 
presenting the Roman soldiers as under their authority ?? I take this 
to be no more than a civil way of granting their request. As, in 
modern language, we should say, ¢ The guard is at your service.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1. Sabbath being over, owe 6a8Satwv. EK. 'T. In the end of the 
Sabbath. This could be spoken only of Saturday evening ; for the 
Sabbath ended at sun-set. That this is not the meaning here is 
manifest from what follows, which shows it to have been the dawn 
on Sunday. Owe before a genitive often means afler. Besides, in 
the Jewish idiom, the evening is understood to include the whole 
night, from sunset to sunrise. 


2. There had been a great earthquake, Seog eyeveTo MEYKS. 
Pearce after Markland says, “ rather commotion, i.e. in the air.” 
Wa. disturbance. Though it is acknowledged that Geréuog signifies 
not only earthquake, but sometimes tempest, whirlwind ;—the first 
is the conmon acceptation, from which we ought not to depart, un- 
less when the words in connexion require it. ‘This is certainly not 
the case here. Markland imagines that the word e6e¢6076a1, appli- 
ed to the guards, v. 4. was intended by Mt. to prevent men’s mis- 
taking the import of the word Gecouos, v. 2. If this was the Evan- 
gelist’s intention in using that verb, he has not been lucky in the 
choice of an expedient, for Ger6uog here, till of late, appears to have 
been understood by all interpreters for earthquake. 

* From the entrance, amo tus dveas. These words are wanting 
in the Cam. and two other MSS. There is nothing corresponding 
to them in the Vul. and Sax. versions. 


9. When they were gone, os dé enopevorto. E.T. And as they 
went. Dod. and Wy. As they were going. If, in Hellenistic use, 
accuracy were observed in regard to the verbs, the last would be the 
only proper way of rendering the expression. But from the very 
different nature of the Oriental tongues, there has arisen, among 
Jewish writers, an indefinite application of the Gr. tenses and moods, 
which renders them, in some cases, not a little equivocal. The ex- 
pression employed, Acts xx. 18. ag Ce Mageyerorvto 100s “@UTOY, is 
extremely similar to that under review ; yet no Eng. interpreter has 
scrupled to render it H”hen they were come, (not coming ) to hin, as 
this is a meaning to which the words connected evidently confine it. 
Now, as the words are susceptible of this interpretation, candour . 
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seems equally to require it, when it is essential to the consistency of 
the sacred historians. | 4 

2 This whole clause, 03s dé exogevoveo anayyeder TOS MAONTHLs 
avtov, is wanting in the Sy. Vul. Cop. Arm. Ara and Sax. versions. 
It is wanting also in the Cam. and many other MSS. Chr. appears 
not to have read it. It is rejected by Mill and some other modern 
critics. Beside these, one or two MSS. which retain 05 de emogevo- 
yTO, omit amayyedeae tors UaAnTars avtov, which are also the con- 
cluding words of the former sentence. As the latter clause, when 
retained, makes not the smallest alteration in the sense, I thought 
the above authorities miglit be held reason sufficient for passing it. 


3 Rejoice, yagere FE. T. All hail. The term hail, in saluting 
rarely occurs now, except in Scripture and poetry. However, as, 
in some cases, we have no word which can properly supply its 
place, as it is very well understood, and by Scriptural vse, as well as 
antiquity, rendered respectable, it ought not, in a translation of the 
Gospels, to be entirely laid aside ; at the same time, it must be own- 
ed, that when the salutation stands alone, as in this passage, or ts 
not accompanied with some compellation to the persons saluted, its 
appearance is rather awkward. Our translators have been so sensi- 
sible of this, as to judge it necessary to insert the word ail, to ren- 
der the expression fuller. But even with this addition it still sounds 
oddly, and has been rarely copied by later translators, some of whom 
have preferred the way of circumlocution. I salute you, says one. 
Cold and formal. God save you, says another, which seems to im- 
ply some impending danger. To me, the literal translation of the 
Gr. word appears, in point of propriety, as well as simplicity, pref- 
erable to any of these methods. 


14. If this come to the procurator’s ears, eav «x0v60N TOVTO ETL 
tov ayeuorvos. Wo.and Wa. If this come to a hearing before 
the governor: that is, to a judicial trial. That this is the mean- 
ing appears to me highly improbable. In such a public inquiry, it 
is not easy to conceive how the chief priests and elders could inter-- 
fere, without betraying themselves and risking every thing. But 
nothing can be more likely than their promising to use their secret 
influence with the procurator, to induce him, (in case he should hear 
the report.) to overlook it, and thus prevent examination altogether ; 
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a promise which, doubtless, they have faithfully kept, as it entirely 
accorded with what they accounted their interest. Dr. Symonds 
discovers a vulgarity in the phrase, of which Iam not sensible. If 
sound, according to the modern theory, be produced by an undula- 
tion of air striking the auditory nerve, we may say, | think, without 
a figure, that a rumour has come to our ears. That ingenious wri- 
ter has not scrupled to say, (page 3.) If we cast our eyes upon the 
period. Now this expression is, in my jodgment, much more ex- 
ceptionable than the other. ‘There is a real motion from the sono- 
rous object to the ear ; but the eyes are never cast upon this object. 


{ may as well speak of casting my ears upon a sounding object, to 
denote—I listen to it. 


17. Threw themselves prostrate, weocezvvy6av. Ch. ii. 2. 7 N. 


19, 20. Convert all the nations—teaching them, wabnrevoate 
mavea ta elvn—didacuovees avtovs. E.T. Teach all nations 
—teaching them. Vul. Ar. Er. Zu. Be. Cal. Pisc. Docete omnes 
gentes—docentes eos. Cas. employs the same verb, though in a 
different form; instead of Euntes docete, saying, after his manner, 
Vadtte doctum—docentes eos. The Sy. has preserved the distine- 
tion very properly. There are manifestly three things which our 
Lord here distinctly enjoins his Apostles to execute with regard 
to the nations, to wit, uaOnrevery, Bamciterv, Sidadzecv, that is, 
to convert them to the faith, to initiate the converts into the church 
by baptism, and to instruct the baptised in all the duties of the 
Christian life. Our translators have, after the whole current of La. 
interpreters, confounded the first and the last, rendering both words 
by the same Eng. word teack. The foreign translators have not 
been so implicit followers. Dio. says, Ammaestrate tutti le genti— 
mnsegnando loro. G.F. Endoctrinez toutes nations—Iles enseig- 
nans. L. Cl. Fattes des disciples parmi toutes les nations—ap- 
prenez leur. Beau. with whom Si. agrees, has not expressed, with 
the same distinctness, the two parts of the charge; for though the 
terms he employs are different, they are nearly synonymous, Enscig- 
nez toutes les nattons—leur apprenant. P.R. and Sa. though they 
translate from the Vul. where the error originated, have distinguished 
them better, Instruisez tous les peuples—leur apprenant. The like 
variety is to be found in our late Eng. versions, none of which has 
followed here the common translation. An. Hey. and Wor. sav. 
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Instruct all nations. Dod. Proselyte all nations. Wy. Make 
disciples in all nations. Wa. Make disciples of all the nations. 
Sc. and Wes. Disciple all nations. They all render the beginning 
of the 20th. v. Teaching them. The first of these, Instruct all na- 
tions, is certainly too vague and indefinite. If to instruct and to 
teach be not here entirely synonymous, their significations are so 
nearly coincident, that were they, in these two verses, to change pla- 
_ ces, it would noumake a sensible difference on the meaning. Wy. 
in saying Make disciples, has hit exactly the sense of uaOynreva, 

but it is one thing to make disciples in all nations, and another 
thing ¢o make all nations disciples. Wa. does better in this respect. 
Sc. and Wes. intended well, but there is no such verb as ¢o disciple 
in the language. It is found, indeed, in Spencer, who affected obso- 
lete words ; but he uses it in a very different sense ; for with him it 
is to punish, or to treat with severe discipline. ‘The version which 
Dod. has given of this passage appears the least exceptionable. But 
the verb éo proselyte, though sometimes occurring, is so far from be- 
ing in common use, and has so much the appearance of a learned 
or technical term, that, in a style so natural and familiar as that of 
the Evangelists, we ought not, without necessity, to recur to it. But 
there can be no necessity here, as the verb to convert, applied as in 
this passage, has precisely the same meaning. See the note on ch. 
XViil. 3. / 

* The conclusion of this state, rns Guvtederas TOV attovos. Ch. 
NI. SZ 

3 The amen, with which this Gospel concludes, is wanting in four 
MSS. and in the Vul. Cop. and Arm. versions. 
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NOTES 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


THE GOSPEL BY MARK. 
For the title, see the note on the title of the preceding Gospel. 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The beginning of the Gospel. Some consider agy7 here as 
the nominative to the verb eyevero, v. 4. and include the quotations 
from the Prophets, verses 2d and 3d, in a parenthesis. But abstract- 
ing from the awkwardness of so long a suspension of the sense in 
the very first sentence, the expression apyy Tou evayyedtou Eyereto 
Ivavens Baxteéwr, appears nowise agreeable to the style of the sa- 
cred writers ; nor will it be found to answer better, if we invert the 
order, and say with Markland, lwavyys Bameecwy eyerétvo apyn tov 
evayyehtou' whereas, evyereto Inavvns Santegov, John came bap- 
tising, or simply, John baptised, is quite in their idiom. See ch. 
ix. 7. L. ix. 35. The first verse, therefore, ought to be understood 
as a sentence by itself. It was not unusual with anthors to prefix to 
their performance a short sentence, to serve both as a title to the 
book, and to signify that the beginning immediately follows. See 
Hos. i. 1,2. In this manner also Herodotus introduces his history, 
‘Hpodotov “Adtxagvac6nos iocogens anodecses nde. This usage, 
probably, gave rise to the custom afterwards adopted by transcribers, 
of putting, at the head of their transcript, zncipit, followed by the 
name of the book or subject, and subjoining at the foot, explicit, with 
the name repeated, as a testimony to the reader, that the work was 
entire. This purpose it was, with them, the better fitted for answer- 
ing, as the whole book was commonly written on one large and con- 
tinued scroll, hence calleda volume, and not, as with us, on a aum- 


» 
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4 
ber of distinct leaves. So far, however, the custom obtains still, 
that we always prefix a short title on the page where we begin, and 
subjoin The end, on the page where the work is concluded. 


* Son of: God, deov cov @eov. As brevity is often studied in 
titles, the article before dcov is probably, on that account, left out. 
Letit be noted, in general, that the omission of the article in Gr. is 
not like the insertion of the indefinite article in Eng. a positive ex- 
pression that the word is to he understood indefinitely. The phrase 
vlog TOV Geov, as was hinted before (Mt. xxvii. 54. N ). exactly cor- 
responds to the Eng. Son of God, which leaves the reader at liber- 
ty to understand son definitely, or indefinitely, as he thinks proper. 
The term God’s Son answers the same purpose; but thongh well 
adapted to the familiarity of dialogue, it does not always suit the 
dignity of historical narration, Mt. xiv. 33. N. 


2. In the prophets, ev tots weopynrets. Such is the common read- 
ing. But it ought not to be dissembled, that six MSS. two of them 
of considerable note, some ancient versions, amongst which are the 
Vol. and the Sy. and several ecclesiastical writers read, in the pro- 
phet Isaiah. As the common reading, however, has an immense 
majority of copies in its favour, and some noted translations, such as 
the Ara. and the Eth. as it is more conformable to the scope of the 
place, where two quotations are brought from different prophets, and 
the nearest is not from Isaiah, but from Malachi, I could discover no 
good reason for departing from the received reading. 


2 Angel. Diss. VII. P. HI. § 9, &c. 


3. In the wilderness, ev ty conjuo. It is called, in Mt. iii. 1. the 
wilderness of Judea, which is mentioned Jud. i. 16, and in the title 
of Ps. Ixiii. It lay east from Jernsalem, along the Jordan, and the 
lake Asphaltites, also called the Dead Sea. By wilderness in Scrip- 
ture, itis plain that we are not always to understand, what is com- 
monly denominated so with us, a region either uninhabitable or un- 
inhabited. Often no more was denoted by it than a country fitter 
for pasture than for agriculture, mountainous, woody, and but thinly 
inhabited. Thus, Jer. xxiii. 10. E. T. The pleasant places of the 
wilderness ure dried up. Sep. E&noavd n6ar we vouoe THs eonuov. 
Houbigant. Pascua deserti aruerunt. Literally—The pastures of 
the wilderness are parched. Lightfoot lias well observed, that these 
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conor did not want their towns and villages. What is called (L. 1. - 
39.) env opervyny, the hill-country, where Mary visited her cousin 
Elizabeth, is included (v. 80.) in caus sgnuots, the deserts, where 
the baptist continued from his birth, till he made himself known to 
Israel. In the similitude of the lost sheep, what is in Mt. xviii. 12. 
Will he not leave the ninety-nine upon the mountains 2? ene ta 007 
isin L. xv. 4. Doth not leave the ninety-nine in the desert, ev TH 
conuc. The man who had the legion is said (Alr. v. 5.) to reside 
SV Tots opEde, and (L. viii. 29.) to have been driven by the demon 
gig Tag EQnuOLs. I do not say, however, that the words were equiv- 
alent. Every untilled country they called egjuos, but every sgnjuoc 
they did not call ope. The principal difference between the 
sonuos and the rest of Judea, was that the one was pasturage and 
the other arable. In the arable, the property of individuals was 
separated by hedges, or some other fence; in the pasturage, the 
ground belonged in common to the inhabitants of the adjoining city, 
or village, and so needed no fences. ‘The word egos in scripture, 
admits a threefold application. One is, to what is with us call- 
ed wilderness, ground equally unfit for tillage and pasture, such 
as the deserts of Arabia. When nsed in this sense, it is generally 
for distinction’s sake, attended with some epithet or description, as 
howling, terrible, or wherein is no water ; it is sometimes used for 
low pasture-lands ; sometimes for hilly. In this application, it oft- 
enest occurs in the gospel, where it appears to be nearly of the same 
import with our word highlands. 


4A. Publishing. Diss. VI. P. V.—? Reformation. Ib. P. TIT. 


10. The Spirit descend upon him, to mvevua xatabarvoy ex 
avtov. Vul. Spiritum descendcentem et manentem in ipso. So also 
the Sax. Agreeably to this, we find, in four Gr. MSS. of little ac- 
count, ae wevov inserted, which is all the authority now known. 


11. Iawhom, evo. ‘Phe Cam. and several other MSS. have ev 
Go. Vul. inte. So also Sy. Go. Sax. Cop. Arm. 


13. Forty days, jueoas Te6dupaxovtc. ‘Phe Vul. adds, et qua- 
draginta noctibus. Three Gr. MSS. have zae vuxtas Te6Gagaxor- - 
ta. Conformable to which are also the Ara. Cop. Sax. and Eth. 
versions. 
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14. Good tidings. Diss. V. P.1.—*Reign. Ih. P. I. 


‘15. The time is accomplished, 6te memAnowtae 6 xagoc. Li. T. 
The time is fulfilled. The time here spoken of is that which, ac- 
cording to the predictions of the prophets, was to intervene between 
any period assigned by them, and the appearance of the Messiah. 
This had been revealed to Daniel, as consisting of what, in prophet- 
ic language, is donominated seventy weeks, that is (every week be- 
ing seven years) four hundred and ninety years ; reckoning from the 
order issued to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. However much 
the Jews misunderstood many of the other prophecies relating to 
the reign of this extraordinary personage ; what concerned both the 
time and the place of his first appearance, seems to have been pretty 
well apprehended by the bulk of the nation. From the N. 'T. as well 
as from the other accounts of that period still extant, it is evident that 
the expectation of this great deliverer was then general among then). 
It is a point of some consequence to the cause of Christianity, that 
both the time and the place of our Lord’s birth coincided with the 
interpretations then commonly given of the prophecies, by the Jews 
themselves, his conteniporaries. 


19. Mending, xarvaprigovtas. ‘The Gr. word xatagticery not 
only signifies to mend or refit, but also to prepare, to make. Inter- 
preters have generally preferred here the first signification. This 
concurrence itself, where the choice is indifferent, is a good ground 
of preference to later interpreters. But I do not think the choice 
in this passage indifferent. A fishing bark, such as Josephus de- 
scribes those on this lake to have been (lib. ii. ca. 43. De Bello, ) 
though an improper place for manufacturing nets in, might be com- 
modious enough for repairing small injuries sustained in using. 


24. Art thou come to destroy us? Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.) ob- 
serves, that the Jews had a tradition that the Messiah would destroy 
Galilee, and disperse the Galileans. He thinks, therefore, that this 
ought to be considered as spoken by the man, who was a Galilean, 
and not by the demon, as it is commonly understood. 


* The holy One of God. Diss. VI. P. 1V. L. iv. 34. N. 


28. Through all the region of Galilee, evs 6Anv THY NEeuyoogor 
tng Ladktiaas. E.T. Throughout all the region round about Gal- 
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ilee. Vul. In omnem regionem Galilee. This version of the old 
La. interpreter entirely expresses the sense, and is every way better 
than that given by Be. In totam regionem circumjacentem Galilee, 
who bas been imitated by other translators, both in La. and in mod- 
ern languages, often through a silly attempt at expressing the etymol- 
ogy of the Gr. words. Had Galilee been the name of a town, 
Eotywoos must no doubt have meant the environs, or circumjacent 
country. But as Galilee is the name of a considerable extent of 
sountry, the compound zegeywoos denotes no more than the simple 
ywoos, or, if there be a difference, it only adds a suggestion that the 
country spoken of is extensive. Butas the region round about 
Galilee must be different from Galilee itself, or, which is the same 
thing, the region of Galilee, the translators that render it so, totally 
alter the sense. ‘The use of zegeywoog in the Sep. manifestly sup- 
ports the interpretation which, after the Vul. and all the ancient in- 
terpreters, I have given. ‘AH zegeywoos Apyof is, in our bible, the 
region of Argob; 1 meotywoos tov Llopdavov, the plain of Jordan. 
Other exatnples might be given, if it were necessary. T’o express 
properly in Gr. the region round about Galilee, we should say, 7 
wEoL yous, not 7745 Ladtaacas, but wepe tHv Ladsdaay the repeti- 
tion of the preposition being quite agreeable to the genius of the 
tongue. Thus, Apoc. xv. 6. Megrefwmouevor mepe ta 66797. There 
is no occasion, therefore, for Dr. Pearce’s correction, “ rather into 
the whole region of Galilee, which was round about, 7. e. about Ca- 
pernaum ;” a comment which is, besides, liable to this other objec- 
tion, that, if the lake of Gennesaret was, as is commonly supposed, 
the boundary of Galilee on the east, it wonld not be true that Caper- 
naum, which was situated on the side of the lake, was surrounded 


by Galilee. 


38. The netghhouring boroughs, cas Eeyousvas xcomoders. The 
Cam. evyyv's mohets xae ets Tas x@ues. Vul. proximos vicos et civ- 
ttates. Soalso Sy. Go. Sax. and Ara. The reading of a single MS. 
can have no weight in this case. And the versions have a very lit- 
tle. The uncommonness of the word zwuomodets, which occurs 
not in the Sept. and no where else inthe N. T. might naturally lead 
translators to resolve it into xwuag xat m0AEs. But, as it is under- 
stood to denote something intermediate, greater than the one and less 


than the other, the sense is sufficiently expressed by the Eng. word 
boroughs. 
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43. Strictly charging him, eu6giunGaueros avtw. Mt. ix 30. *N. 


44. To the priest, tw isgee. Vul. Principi sacerdotum. Two 
ordinary Gr. MSS. have tw aoyteger. The Sax. also follows the 
Vul. This is all the collateral evidence which has been produced 
for the reading cf the Vul. Wet. adds the Go. version. But if I 
can trust to the Go. and Anglo-Saxon versions, published by Junius 
and Mareschal, Amsterdam 1684, the Go. is here entirely agreeable 
to the common Gr. Indeed there is every kind of evidence, exter- 
nal and internal, against this reading of the Vul. The power of 
judging in all such cases belonged by law equally to every priest. 
The addition of the article zw, in this passage, appears to have aris- 
en from this circumstance, that, during the attendance of every 
course, each priest of tle course lad his special business assigned 
him by lot. One, in particular, would have it in cliarge to inspect 
the leprous and unclean, and to give orders with regard to their 
cleansing. For this reason it is said the priest, not a priest ; but we 
have reason to think that, except in extraordinary cases, the high 
priest would not be called upon to decide in a matter which the law 
had put in the power of the meanest of the order. The Sy. uses the 
plural number, ¢o the priests. 


CHAPTER JI. 


2. The word of God, tov doyov. L.i. 2. N. 


a 


Blasphemies. Diss. X. P. IL. § 14. 


8. Jesus knowing in himself, encyvous 6 Inoovs Tw wrEvwate ave 
cov. E. T. When Jesus perceived in his Spirit. There is something 
particular in the expression of the Evangelist. At first, it would ap- 
pear applicable only to the perception a man has of what passes 
within his own mind, when the object of his thought is his own fac- 
ulties and their operations. This species of knowledge we common- 
ly distinguish by the name consciousness. But this is far from suit- 
ing the application of the phrase here, where the thing perceived was 
what passed in the minds of others. To me it appears manifest, 
that the intention of the sacred writer was to signify that our Lord, 
in this case, did not, as others, derive his knowledge from the ordi- 
navy and outward methods of discovery, which are open to all men, 
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but from peculiar powers he possessed, independently of every thing 
external. I have, therefore, preferred to every other, the simple ex- 
pression knowing in himself; both because perceiving in, or by, his 
Spirit, has some ambiguity in it, and becanse the phrases 7 wuy7 
avetou and To m1revuc averov often, in the Jewish idiom, denote him- 
self. May it not be reasonably concluded, that the information as 
to the source of this knowledge in Jesus, is here given, by the sacred 
writer, to teach all Christians, to the end of the world, that they are 
not to think themselves warranted, by the example of their Lord, to 
pronounce on what passes within the hearts of others, inasmuch as 
this is a branch of knowledge which was peculiar to the Son of God, 
whose special prerogative it was, not to need that any should testify 
concerning man unto him, as of himself he knew what was in man. 
weil. oe 


15. Placed themselves at table. Diss. VIII. P. II. § 3—7. 


17. [To reformation,] «es wecarvoar. This clause is wanting 
here in a greater number of MSS. and ancient versions than in Mt. 
ix. 13. (See note 3d on that verse.) It is rejected by Gro. Mill, and 
Ben. It is not improbable that it has originally, by some copyist 
who has thought the expression defective without it, been borrowed 
from L. v. 32. about which there is no diversity of reading. But 
though there may be some ground to doubt of its authenticity in this 
place, and in that above quoted from Mt. yet, as there can be no 
doubt of its appositeness, I thought it better to retain it in both pla- 
ces, and distinguish it as of doubtful authority. 


18. Those of the Pharisces, 6c tavDagiGacwr. In a consider- 
able nuinber of MSS. (some very valuable) we read oc Dageoacoc. 
The Vul. has Phariscei, not discipult Pharisworum. This is also 
the reading of the Cop. Go. Sax.and second Sy. versions. But they 
are not all a sufficient counterpoise to the evidence we have for the 
common reading. 


19. The bridemen, 6c wo tov vuugaros. E.T. The children of 
the bride-chamber. It is evident that the Gr. phrase ivoc cou vuu- 
pws, denotes no more than the Eng. word bridemen does, namely 
the young men who, at a marriage, are attendants on the bride and 
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bridegroom ; whereas, the phrase in Eng. the children of the bride- 
chamber, suggests a very different idea. 


* Dothey fast? un dvrvavra vyorevay ; E. T. Can they fast 2 
a subject such as this, relating to the ordinary manners or customs 
which obtain in a country, it is usual to speak of any thing, which 
is never done, as of what cannot be done: because it cannot, with 
propriety, or without the ridicule of singularity, be done. J1y duv- 
avtae vyorevey is therefore synonymous with “yn vy6revovee ; Do 
they fast ? And ov dvvavtat vy6tevecy, with ov vyorevove., They 
do not fast. As the simple manner suits better the idiom of our 
tongue, I have preferred it. 


20. They will fast, vycrevoooiv. E. T. Shall they fast? The . 
expression here used does not cunvey a command from our Lord to 
his disciples, but is merely a declaration made by lim occasionally 
to others, of what would in fact happen, or what a sense of proprie- 
ty, on achange of circumstances, would induce his disciples, of 
themselves, todo. The import is therefore better expressed by will 
than by shall. Atthe time when the common translation was made 
the use of these auxiliary verbs did not entirely coincide with the 
present use. Inthe solemn style, and especially in all prophecies 
and predictions, shall was constantly used where every body, now 
speaking in prose, would say will. As that manner is (except in 
Scotland) become obsolete ; and as, on mauy occasions, the mod- 
ern use serves better the purpose of perspicuity, distinguishing mere 
declarations from commands, promises, and threats ; I judged it 
better, in all such cases, to employ these terms according to the idiom 
which prevails at present. 


@ 


24. Which, on the Sabbath, it is unlawful to do. Mt. xii. 2. N. 


26. Abiathar the high priest. From the passage in the history 
referred to, it appears that Ahimelech, the father of Abiathar, was 
then the high priest. 


> The tabernable—the loaves of the presence. Mt. xii. 4. N. 


28. Therefore, the Son of Man, w6tve 6 bios tov avOewnov. This 
is introduced as a consequence from what had been advanced, v. 27. 
The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. Hence 
one would conclude, that, the Son of Man, in this verse, must be 


~ 
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equivalent to man, in the preceding ; otherwise a term is introduced 
into the conclusion, which was not in the premises. 


CHAPTER III. 


4. Todo good—or to do evil ; to save,or to kill—ayaboron- 
Cal, n xaxoMoLnrae pryny wal, y amoxtervat. In the style 
of Scripture, the mere negation of any thing is often expressed by 
the affirmation of the contrary. Thus, L. xiv. 26. not to love, or 
even to love less, is called to hate ; Mt. xi. 25. not to reveal, is to 
hide ; and here, not to do good, when we can, is to do evil ; not to 
save, isto ill. Without observing this particularity in the Oriental 


‘idiom (of which many more examples might be brought,) we should 


be at a loss to discover the pertinency of our Lord’s argument; as 
the question about preference here was solely between doing and not 
doing. But from this, and many other passages, it may be justly 
deduced, as a standing principle of the Christian ethics, that not to 
do the good which we have the opportunity and power to do, is, in a 
certain degree, the same as to do the contrary evil ; and not to pre- 
vent mischief, when’we can, the same as to commit it. 


5. For the blindness of their minds, emt t) MapadEer THS zeQdLEs 
autwyv. Diss. 1V.§ 22, 23, 24. 


12. He strictly charged them, modda exetiuo. avtos. Ch. 1x. 
AN 


14. That he might commission them to proclaim the reign, 
iva aoecedAn cvcovs xnovodev. Diss. VI. P. V.§ 2. 


21. His tinsmen hearing this, went out, uxcvGayteEs 6 Mag av- 
cov e&yiGov. Sir Norton Knatchbull, a learned man, but a hardy 
critic, explains these words as if they were arranged and pointed 
thus, ‘Oc axovearres mag’ avtov e&yAGov, “ Qui audiverunt, sive 
audientes quod turba ita fureret, ab eo exiverunt.” They who heard 
went out from him. He does not plead any diversity of reading, 
but that such transpositions of the article are often to be met with. 
“ Azovoarres 61 dicitur frequenti trajectione pro 6 axovdarees.” 
But it would have been more satisfactory to produce examples. For 
my part, I cannot help thinking, with Raphelius, that this transposi- 
tion is very harsh, and but ill-suited to the idiom of the language. 
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*"Qt nap’ avtov. That this is a common phrase for denoting, 
Sut, propingui, cognati, his kinsmen, his friends, is well known. 
I have preferred the word kinsmen, as the circumstances of the sto- 
ry evince, that it is not his disciples who are meant, but who would 
most readily be understood by the appellation friends. Bishop 
Pearce is of a different opinion, and thinks that by ‘oe zag’ avtov is 
meant, “ rather those who were with him, or about him, that is 
some of the Apostles or others present.” Of the same opinion is 
Dr. M’Knight. But I cannot find a warrant for this interpretation. 
ITap« often signifies ad, apud, juxta, prope ; at, near, with ; but 
not when joined with the genitive. It has, in that signification, reg- 
ularly the dative of persons, and the accusative of things. Thus, 
Phavorinus, ITapa mpoOerts, ove WAyOvoTntTa Ojdov, EML MEV EMWU- 
HOv, Ootixn Ovviueveturr Emt OE awvyov, attiatizyn. He 
subjoins only three exceptions that have occurred to him, in all 
which the preposition has the accusative of the person, instead of 
the dative, but not a single example wherein it is construed with the 
genitive. ‘The use of the preposition, in the N. T. in this significa- 
tion, which is very frequent, I have found, except in one instance, 
where the dative of the thing, and not the accusative, is used, en- 
tirely conformable to the remark of the lexicographer. The instance 
isin J. xix. 25. Eiernzeccay de naga tw etavea. But in no in- 
stance have I found it with a genitive, unless when the meaning is 
different ; when it has either no relation to place, as appears to be 
the case here, or when it corresponds to the La. a, ab, and to the 
Eng. ‘from. If the article did not form an insuperable objection to 
the disposition of the words proposed by Knatchbull, his way of 
rendering xa@ avtov e£742601, went out from him, would be unexcep- 
tionable. Another insuperable objection against both the above hy- 
potheses (for both imply that it was sume of the disciples, or at 
least some of those who were with Jesus in the house, that went out,) 
is that, by the Evangelist’s account, they who went out were persons 
who had been informed of his situation by others. Azouzavres 6: 
zag avtov. Now, what writer of common sense would speak of 
men’s hearing of a distress which they had seen and felt, and in 
which they had becn partakers? For it is said, not of him alone, 
but of him and his disciples, that they were so crowded, that they 
could not so much as eat. Nor can the participle azovcavtes, in 
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a consistency with the ordinary rules of construction, refer to any 
thing but the distress mentioned in the preceding verse. 


5 To lay hold on him, xpatneai aveov. All the above mention- 
ed critics agree in thinking that the avzoy refers not to Ineovs, but 
to oyAos, in the twentieth verse. L. Cl. also, has adopted this opin- 
ion. Ife renders the words zeatyoae avrov pour la retenir, 
referring to la multitude, in the foregoing verse. As tothe justness 
of this version, far from being dogmatical, he says, modestly enough 
in his notes, Les mots xearn6at avtov, sont equivoques, et peuveut 
étre egalement rapportez au mot oyios qui precede, et a Jesus 
Christ. Sit Pon suit cette construction, U’ Evangeliste, voudra dire 
Sc. mais si on rapporte ces paroles d Jesus Christ, il leur Faudra 
donner un sens conforme—He seems to put both ways of rendering 
the words on a foot of equality. Bishop Pearce is more positive, 
and says, in his note on this passage, our Eng. translation must cer- 
tainly be a mistake. Why? Because Jesus wasin a house, and 
therefore they who wanted to lay hold on him, could not go out for 
that purpose. True, they could not go out of that house ; but if 
they who heard of his disiress were in another house (and the very 
expression employed by the Evangelist, shows that they were not 
witnesses of the distress,) would there be any impropriety in saying, 
They went out to lay hold on him? admit, with L. Cl. that the 
pronoun auroy, may refer either to oydos, or to Jesus, the subject of 
discourse. But that the latter is the antecedent here, is the more 
probable of the two suppositions, for this reason: the same pro- 
noun occurs before, in this verse, where it is admitted, by every body 
to refer to Aim, and not to the multitude, 6. Mag avtov ekndOov xoa- 
toate avtov. ‘The interpretation, therefore, which makes it refer 
to him, though not absolutely necessary, is the most obvions, and 
the most conformable to the syntactic order. Further, till of late, 
the pronoun here has been invariably understood so by interpreters. 
Thus, the Vul. Cum audissent sut, exierunt tenere eum. It must 
have been eam, if they had understood it of the crowd, turba, men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence. With this agree, in sense, all the 
other translations I know, ancient or modern, Oriental or European, 
L. Cl.’s alone excepted. The ancient commentators, Gr. and La. 
show not only that they understood the expression in the same way, 
but that they never heard of any other interpretation. Though, in 
matters of abstract reasoning, I am far from paying great deference 
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» to names and authorities, their judgment is often justly held decisive 
in matters purely grammatical. 


4 He is beside himself, e&e6tn. Vul. In furorem versus est. It 
shocks many persons to think, that so harsh, so indecent, a sentence 
concerning our Lord should have been pronounced by his relations. 
Several methods have, accordingly, been attempted, for eluding this 
sentiment entirely, or at least affixing another meaning to the word 
e£e6en, than that here given, though the most ancient and the most 
common. By the explanation Dr. Pearce had given of the preced- 
ing words (which I have assigned my reasons for rejecting,) he has 
avoided the difficulty altogether ; what is affirmed being understood, 
by him, as spoken of the crowd, and not of Jesus. But he has not 
adverted, that to give the words this turn, is to render the whole pas- 
sage incoherent. Nothing appears plainer, than that the verdict of 
his friends, in this verse, is the occasion of introducing the verdict of 
the Scribes in that immediately following. Observe the parallelism 
(if 1 may be allowed the term) of the expressions: ‘Oc zag avtov 
etniOov xpatnGat avtov, Eheyov yao ‘ote EkEGrN xAL “OL yeaUma- 
wets ‘or ano ‘lepododAvuwy xacabarvetes Eheyov ote Beer lebovd exec. 
Were the Scribes also speaking of the crowd ? As that will not be 
pretended ; to suppose that in one verse the crowd is spoken of, and in 
the next our Lord, though the expression is similar, and no hint giv- 
en of the change of the subject, is, to say the least, a very arbitrary 
supposition. Now, that the sense given in the common version, 
which I have followed, is an ordinary meaning of the word, is not 
denied. Phavorinus explains it by waevecac, and in 2 Cor. v.13. it 
is contrasted with the verb Gwygorecyv, in such a manner as not to 
admit another interpretation. Thus: Evze yoo eke6cquev, deo 
ELTE CwpQOVOUMEY, Hur. It is urged, on the other side, that the 
word occurs in the Sep. in a different meaning, Gen. xlv. 26. eedr7 
7 Orarvoce Iaxwh. K.P. Jacob’s heart fainted. But passing the 
observation, that the expression is not entirely the same, I should 
admit the same to be the meaning of the Evangelist, if it were men- 
tioned as what was reported to his friends, and not as what was said 
by them. When they say, he is beside himself, every body un- 
derstands it as a conclusion which they infer, on the sudden, from 
what they had heard. ‘The judgment is rash and injurious, but not 
unnatural to people in a certain temper. The other version, he has 
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fainted, denoting a visible event, could not naturally come from 
those who knew nothing of what had happened, but by information 
from others. If it had been said, in the future exornéetat, he will 
faint, the case had been different, as this would have been no more 
than an expression of their fears. 1. Cl. was so sensible of the 
weight of the above mentioned objections, that though lie conside- 
ed the pronoun avzoy as relating to the crowd, he could not under- | 
stand 6ze ekeern, which he renders gu’al etowt tombé ex defaillance, 
as either spoken of the crowd, or as spoken by the friends : but, in 
order to keep clear of both these difficulties, he has, after Gro. adopt- 
ed an hypothesis which, if possible, is still more exceptionable. He 
supposes, in contradiction to all appearances, that the word eAevor, in 
this verse, is used impersonally or indefinitely, and that the same 
word, in the next verse, so similarly introduced, is used personally 
or definitely. Accordingly, he translates edeyov vag, not ear tls di- 
sotent, as the construction of the words requires, but car on disort, 
thus making it not what his kinsmen inferred, but what was reported 
tothem. If this had actually been the case, the simple, obvious, 
and proper, expression, in Gr. would have been: Azovzravtes ot 
wag avtov ote ekeGcnxe, eEndOov xpatrGa avtov. In this 
case, also, I should have thought it not improbable that the word im- 
plied no more than those writers suppose, namely, that he had faint- 
ed. Some are for rendering it, he wondered, or was amazed, as- 
signing to it the same meaning which the word has ch. ii. 12. where 
an evident subject of wonder and amazement is first mentioned, and 
then the passion, as the natural effect. ‘This way of rendering the 
words is exposed to objections equally strong, and more obvious. 
The only modern Eng. versions, that I know, which follow the 
common translation, are Hey. and Wes. Gro. thinks that the Sy. 
and Ara. favour his explanation of the word efeoc7. But father Si. 
is of adifferent opinion, I cannot help observing, on the whole, 
that in the way the verse is here rendered, no signification is assign- 
ed to the words, which it is not universally allowed they frequently 
bear ; no force is put upon the construction, but every thing inter- 
preted in the manner which would most readily occur to a reader of 
common understanding, who, without any preconceived opinion, en- 
tered on the study. On the contrary, there is none of the other in- 
terpretations which does not (as has been shown) offer some violence 
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to the words, or to the syntax; in consequence of which, the sense 
extracted, is far from being that which would most readily present 
itself to an unprejudiced reader. It hardly admits a doubt, that the 
only thing which has hindered the universal concurrence of transla- 
tors, in the common version, is the unfavourable light it puts our 
Lord’s relations in. *But that their disposition was, at least, not al- 
ways favourable to his claims, we have the best authority for assert- 
ing. See J. vii. 5. with the context. 

I shall conclude this long critique on the whole passage, with tak- 
ing notice of a different reading on the first part of it. The Cam. 
(with which concur two versions, the Go. and the Cop.) substitutes 
OTE NLOVGAY TEL AUTOV OL youmuatEts xat Gt AaTOL, when the 
Seribes and the rest heard concerning him, for azov6artes 64 ag 
avtov. Had this reading been snfficiently supported (which is far 


from being the case,) I should have gladly adopted it, and saved the 
relations. , 


4 « 
27. The strong one’s house. L. xi. 21. N. 


29. Eternal punishment. Ch. xii. 40. N. 


CHAPTER IV. 


é 


10. Those who were about him, with the twelve, asked him, 7ow- 
THOUV AVTOV Ot MEL aVTOV Gvy Tos OwOExa.  Vul. Interrogave- 
runt eum ht qui cum eo erant duodecim. With this agrees the Sax. 
In conformity to the import, though not to the letter, of this reading, 
four Gr. MSS. of which the Cam. is one, instead of 62 wege avtov 
Guy Tos OwdExa, read Gt wabyroat avtov. This is all the coun- 
tenance which the reading adopted by the Vul. has from antiquity. 


24. To you who are attentive, bury tos axovorery. E. T. Unto 
you that hear. ‘Vhe places are numberless, wherein the Heb. xnw 
shamang, and the Gr. azovecy, signify not barely to hear, but to be 
attentive, to show regard to what one hears. See, amongst other 
passages, Mt. xviii. 15,16. That it must be understood with this 
limitation here, is evident from its being preceded by the warning, 
Giemete Te axnoveté, and from its being followed by the words, 6s 
yao av eyn—where the phrases, fo have, and not to have, are, on 
all sides, allowed to mean, in the first instance, to make, and not to 
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make, a good use of what onehas; and, in the second, barely to 
possess, and not to possess. It may be proper to add, that in some 
noted MSS. the words tors axovov6cy are wanting ; as well as in the 
Vul. Cop. and Ara. versions. 


25. From him who hath not, even that which he hath, shall be 
taken. See the preceding N. That which he hath, in the last 
clause, is what he is possessed of. I did not think it proper to inter- 
pret the word differently, according to its different senses, because 
there is, here, an intended paronomasia. Mt. x. 39. N. 


386. Having him in the bark, they set sail, magarauSavoverv. 
auTOV, os nv ev tH iow. E.T. They took him, even as he was, 
in the ship. Vul. Assumunt eum ita ut erat in navi. ‘The word 
tta, even, has not any thing in the original corresponding to it, and 
doves not serve to illustrate the sense. With the Vul. agree most 
modern versions. L.CI. indeed says, [ls le prirent dans leur 
barque, but has overlooked the ws 7v entirely. Raphelius seems to 
understand the passage in the same way that L. Cl. does, and ex- 
plains 0s 7, with such preparation as he had, putting the comma 
after 7v, and not after avcov. With Elsner, I approve more the 
common interpretation. Against the other there are three principal 
objections : 1st. The words are not ecg to HAaov, but ev TW ZAOW. 
2dly, No example of os 77, in their acceptation, has been yet pro- 
duced. ‘To give, as anexample, a6zep EvveGxEevacduErvos nV, is too 
ridiculous to require an answer. Nor is it moreto the purpose, to 
quate phrases so different as ws evyev and ms and etvyev. 
Sdly, It does not suit the humble manner in which our Lord 
travelled at all times. He never affected the state of a great 
man; nor do we ever hear of servants, horses, or waggons, attending 
him with provisions. Dr. Pearce, who seems to favour that way of 
rendering the words, was sensible of this incongruity, and therefore 
explains it, tered as he was ;_ but this still supposes such an ellipsis 
in the expression as I can find no example of. 


39. Commanded the wind. Ch. ix. 25. N. 


CiAPTERSY: 
1. Gadarenes, adaenrvwr. Vul. Gerasenorum. Mt. viii. 28. N. 


3. In the tombs, ev tos pvjuecos. Ina very great number of 


MSS. amongst which are all the oldest and the best, it is ev rove 
NOs Lv 26 
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evynucet. ‘The Com. and Ben. read so. This is one of those di- 
versities concerning which, as the sense is not affected, we can con- 
clude nothing from translations. I agree with Mill and Wet. in 
adopting it, and have, therefore, though of little consequence, render- 
ed it tombs, as I commonly use monument in translating wrvnwecov. 


¢. IL conjure thee, 6pziéo ce. E.'V. I adjure thee. It was ob- 
served, on Mt. xxvi. 63. that the verbs dgzetecv and etopzeGerv, when 
spoken of as used by magistrates, or those in authority, denote to ad- 
jure ; that is, to oblige to swear, to exact an oaths but when it is 
mentioned as used by others, and on ordinary occasions, it is better 
rendered to conjure, or to obtest solemnly. 


11. Lhe mountain, taogn. ‘There is so great a concurrence of 
the most valuable MSS. early editions, Fathers, and ancient versions, 
in favour of zw ogee, in the singular, that it is hardly possible to ques- 
tion its authenticity. The ancient translations which corroborate this 
reading, are all those that are of any account with critics, the Vul. 


both the Sy. the Ara. the Go. the Cop. the Sax. and the Eth. Gro. 
Mill, and Wet. receive it. 


15. Him who had been possessed by the legion, cov datuortoue- 
vov—Tov e6ynnota tov Aéyewva. ‘Thi latter clause is not in the 
Cam. and one other MS. and seems not to have been read by the 


author of the Vul. who says, [Zum qui a demonio vexabatur. 
Neither is it in the Sax. 


17. Lhey entreated him to leave their territories, neEaVTO TagE- 
HUEY HUTOV ANEADELY AIO TWY bgLWY avtav. E.T. They began to 
pray him to depart out of their coasts. It has been long observed 
by critics, that eeyouee in scripture, before an infinitive, is often no 
more than an expletive, epyoua deyery for dey, &c. That this is 
sometimes the case, cannot be doubted, but as, in my judgment, it 
does not hold so frequently, as some imagine, I shall make a few ob- 
servations for ascertaining the cases in which that verb is significant, 
and ought to be translated. The 1st. is, when an adverb of time ap- 
pears to refer us to the special circumstance expressed by aoyoude. 
Thus Mt. iv. 17. Ano core notato 6 Ijooug znovdce1—From that 
tame Jesus began to proclaim—Then was the first example he gave 
of the practice. So Mt. xvi. 21. The 2d is, when the scope of the 
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place produces the same effect, with an adverb of time. Thus we 
see with equal evidence that 7} de juepa notaro xduverv. LL. ix. 12. 
must be translated, the day began to decline, Apyousvwy de tovtwr 
yeveddon. L. xxi. 28. When these things begin to be fulfilled. 
‘Ovtos 6 avdoumos nokato ocxodouErr, xo Ove U6 PUGEV EXTELECUL. 
L. xiv. 30. This man began to build, but was not able to finish. 
These, though the clearest, are not the only cases wherein OZOUGL is 
not redundant. The third is, when a clause is subjoined which ap- 
pears to have some reference to the particular circumstance expressed 
by apyouwar. Thus Mt. xii.1,2. °Oc uadnrat avtov nogurro tea der 
Gtayvas—Oi de DagiGaca torres ecov. The known Captiousness 
of the Pharisees, and their forwardness, on every occasion, to reproach 
our Lord, give ground to think, it was the historian’s intention to sug- 
gest, that the disciples were but begun to pluck the ears of corn, 
when they obtruded their censure, and that, consequently, began to 
pluck is not a mere pleonasm for plucked. The 4th and only other 
case which occurs, is when agyouci seems to insinuate that what was 
done was not much, that it was of short continuance, like an action 
only begun. An example of this we have in Mt. xi.20. Hogaro 
ovecdigecy Tas codes. He began to reproach the cities—Mt. xxvi. 
22. 70SaVTO heyely ExaGtOS a’TwY marks more strongly the abrupt- 
ness and coincidence of the cry, than eheyey éxacros could have 
done. I own, however, that the two cases last mentioned have not 
equal evidence with the two which precede them, and would therefore 
condemn no interpreter for dropping egyouat in both. For my part, 
I choose to retain it, as I think it neither quite unmeaning, nor even 
unsuitable to modern idioms. Si. in Fr. in these cases, sonictimes 
renders agys6Vac by the verb se mettre, which seems equivalent. 
Thus Ses diseiples se mirent a arracher—ani Il se mit d reproach- 
er—In other cases, particularly in the text, the redundancy of apyoua 


is manifest. 


23. I pray thee come, and lay thy hands upon her, iva e4Owv 
semis aven tas xecoas. Vil. Veni, impone manum super eam. Per- 
haps the La. version of the words has arisen froma different reading in 
the original. ‘The Cam. with other differences, has ¢49¢ in the impe- 
rative. Perhaps it has been what the La. translator thought a proper 
expression of the sense. The conjunction éva, with the subjunctive 
mood, not preceded by another verb, is jutsly to be regarded as 
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another form of the imperative. The only difference between it and 
an ordinary imperative is, that it is a more humble expression, serving 
to discriminate an entreaty from a command. In this respect it cor- 
responds to the Heb. particle s2 2a, which, when it is subjoined to 
the imperative, forms, in effect, a different mood ; for what two things 
can differ farther than to entreat and to command? Yet, to mark the 
difference in most languages, can be effected only by some such phrase 
as, I pray thee; which, therefore, ought not to be considered as 
words inserted without authority from the original, since without them 
the full import of the original is not expressed. _It has, accordingly, 
been supplied in some such way in most versions. Be. says, Rogo ; 
Er. Zu. and Cal. Oro ; Dio. Deh; G.F. Je te prie; Beau. Je 
vous prie. ‘The same may be affirmed, not only of our common 
version, but of the generality of Eng. translations. This remark 
will supersede the correction proposed by Dr. Pearce, which, though 
not implausible, leans too much on conjecture to be adopted here. 


CHAPTER VI. 


2. Aud how are so great miracles, 6ti zat Ovvauels TOLAUTEL. 
kK. 'T. that even such mighty works. The conjunction 6t: is want- 
ing in a great number of MSS. including many of chief note, and in 
several of the oldest and best editions. Wet. and other writers re- 
ject it. Add to all these, that the sense is clearer without it. 


Lad 


3. With us, aeos 7juas. Vul. apud nos. To the same purpose 
the Sy. &c. ‘Phe Seventy have employed z@og in interpreting the 
Heb. ctsel, which answers to the La. juata apud. 2 Chr. xxviii. 15. 
is. xix. 19. Jer. xli. 17. In the same way it is employed in the N.T. 
J. i. 1. 6 hoyos ay mQ0s tov Beov. The word was with God. Is 
there any occasion here to recur, with Markland, to classical authors, 
for an application of the term which must be acknowledged to be, 
even in them, very uncommon ? 


9. To be shod with sandals, and not to put on two coats. The 
reaaing, in Gr. here followed, is AAV trodedEuErvors Garvdaka, 
zat Un endrvedddae dro yiravas. Authorities are almost 
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equally divided between evducacdac in the infinitive, and evdve77ve 
in the imperative ; for Iconsider, with bishop Pearce, those copies 
which read evdvcarve as favouring the former, the change of the ter- 
mination ae into € being a common blunder of transcribers. Now, 
though the authorities, on the other side, were more numerous than 
they are, the sense and structure of the discourse are more than suffi- 
cient to turn the balance. Mr. had hitherto been using the ob- 
lique, not the direct, style, in the injunctions which he reports as giv- 
en by our Lord. This verse, therefore, is most naturally construed 
with zagnyyecdev aveots in the preceding verse. Jt is not usual with 
this writer to pass, abruptly, from the style of narration, to that of 
dialogue, without giving notice to the reader. It is the more impro- 
bable here, as intimation is formally given in the next verse, in regard 
to what follows ; zat edevyev artots. For, if this notice was unnec- 
essary, when he first adopted the change of manner, it was unseason- 
able afterwards, as it hurt both the simplicity and the perspicuity of 
the discourse. Icannot help, therefore, in this instance, differing 
from both the late critical editors Mill and Wet. 


11. As a protcstation against them, es weetveroy auros. Ch. 
xaeD. .N- 

2 Verily I say unto you, the condition of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah shall be more tolerable on the day of judgment, than the con- 
dition of that city. The Gr. answering to this, Auny déyw vuer, 
avEexTOTEQOV z. T. 2. is wanting in the Cam. and three other MSS. 
The Vul. Sax. and Cop. also, have nothing that corresponds to it. 


15. Itis a Prophet, like those of ancient times, ove meopntns 
EGTLY, NOs ELS TOY MQ0~yTwr. E.T. Thatit is a Prophet, or as one 
of the Prophets. There is, however, such a consent of MSS. seve- 
ral of them of the first note, versions, as Vul. Sy. Ara. Go. Cop. Sax. 
and £th. with editions, Fathers, critics, for rejecting the conjunction 
%, as to remove all doubt concerning it. ‘The sentence is also more 
perspicnous without it. “Oe agcp7rae, used in this manner, always 
meant the ancient Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremialh— 


20. Protected, Gvverjoa. E.T. Observed. On the margin we 
read kept, or saved him, to wit, from the effects of [erodias’ resent- 
ment. This is evidently the truc version. The Vul. has custodicbat ; 
Ar. in the same sense, conservabat ; Er. and the other La. transla- 
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tors, less properly, observabat. That the import of the verb is fo 
preserve, to protect, appears not only from the connexion in this 
place, but from all the other passages in the N. T. where it occurs. 
Mt. ix. 17. L. ii. 19. vger 


* Did many things recommended by him, axzov6as avtov, m0A,e 
enoet. That Herod attended with pleasure on John’s teaching, we 
are told, in the very next clause of the sentence, 70ews autouv 7xOvE. 
As this ought not to be considered as a tautology, the former «exovdas 
avtov must be regarded only as explanatory of todAc emote, the 
import of which I have given in the translation. 


27. Dispatched a sentinel, anv6tedas Cnxexovdatwga. E. T. 
Sent an executioner. 'The word executioner, with us, means one 
whose office it is to execute the sentence of the law on criminals. 
They had not then a peculiar officer for this business. The lictors, 
indeed, were employed in it by those Roman magistrates who were 
entitled to their attendance. Other persons in authority in the proy- 
inces, commonly entrusted it to some of the soldiery. The term used 
by Mr. is a La. word, and properly signifies sentinel, watch or scout. 


33. Many, who saw them depart, and knew whither they were 
sailing, ran out of all the cities, got thither by land before them, 
Hiov avtove VIA YOVTES Ol OYLOL, RAL EMEYVWGAY HUTOV TOA LOL, nae 
LECH CIO LAOWY THY LOA EW! GLVED NAMOV EXEL, xaL TOONAGOY avTOUs. 
E.'T. The people saw them departing, and many knew him, and 
ran a-foot thither out of all cities, and outwent them. There are 
two various readings of some moment on this passage. The first is, 
the omission of de oy2o, the second, the omission of avzov. The 
authorities for both are not equal, but are, all things considered, suffi- 
cient ground for adopting them. As to the first, it is favoured by the 
Vul. both the Sy. the Cop. Arm. Sax. and Eth. versions, and by 
MSS. editions, fathers, and critics, more than necessary ; as to the 
second, the rejection of the pronoun is warranted by the Cam. and 
several other MSS. as well as by the Vul. which renders the words 
thus: Viderunt eos abeuntes, et cognoverunt multi ; et pedestres 
de omnibus civitatibus concurrerunt illuc, et prevenerunt eos. But 
what [ think a superior warrant, and a kind of intrinsic evidence, that 
the words in question are intruders, is, that the sense, as well as the 
construction (which seemed embarrassed before,) is cleared by their 
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removal. Jt could not, probably, be in the sight of the multitude 
that our Lord and his apostles would embark, since their intention was 
to be private, though many might discover it, who would inform oth- 
ers. That the historian should say that many knew him, now after 
he had been so long occupied every day inteaching them, and euring 
their sick, and had been constantly attended by the admiring crowd, 
is exceedingly improbable. There would be, comparatively, but few, 
if any, there who did not know him. Jt may be said, indeed, that 
when the avzov is excluded, there scems to be some defeet, as it is 
not expressly said what they knew : but this is so fully supplied by 
the following words, whieh acquaint us that the people got thither be- 
fore them, as to put it beyond a donbt, that what he meant to say 
they knew, was the place whither our Lord and his disciples intend- 
ed to sail. 


7 By land. Mt. xiv. 13. N. 


3 And came together to him, zae GvvndOov moog avetov. This 
clause is wanting in three MSS. and in the Vul. Sy. Sax. and Cop. 
versions. 


36. Buy themselves bread for they have nothing to eat, «yooue- 
WOLY EAUTOLS HPTOUS EL yao paywolv ove Eyovdt. Vul. emant 
cibos quos manducunt. The Cam. alone in conformity to the Vul. 
ayoouowee Te payerv. In two or three MSS. of little aceount, tliere 
are on this clause, some other inconsiderable variations. 


40. Squares, moacit. K.'T. Ranks. The word denotes a 
small plat, such as a flower-bed in a garden. It has this meaning 
in Eeelus. xxiv. 31. I do not find it in the Sep. or in any other part 
of the N. ‘T. ‘These beds were in the form of oblong squares. 
‘Thus, Hesychius : [/pacvat de ev rats xniuots TEtpayorvoe Acyertal. 
‘Lo the same purpose, also, Phavorinus. ‘The word is, therefore, 
very improperly, rendered either ranks or rows. YVhat the whole 
people made one compact body, an hundred men in front, and fifty 
deep (a conceit which has arisen from observing that the product of 
these two numbers is five thousand,) appears totally inconsistent 
with the cireumstances mentioned both by Mr. who ealls them, in 
the plural, Guuzoora and zeadeae and by J. who calls them z2c6cae. 
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44. Five thousand, w6e mevtuz6ytd10. We have the authority 
of all the best MSS. editions, and versions, Vul. both the Sy. Eth. 
Ara. Sax. and Cop. for rejecting ode, about. 


51. Which stru:k them still more with astonishment and admi- 
ration, xc hiav Ex MEQLOCOY EV EXVTOls ELLOTAYTO xat EOarualor. 
The two last words are wanting in three MSS. with which agree the 
Vul. Sy. Sax. and Cop. versions. 


52. Their minds were stupified, 7;v 7) xapdva avtwv MEeMoQuuevn, 


CHAPTER VII. 


2. With impure, (that is, unwashen) hands, zovveus yeoot, Tove™ 
eotiv avintus. Ki. T. With defiled, (that ts to say, with unwashen ) 
hands. The Gr. word rendered, here, impure, and in the E. T. 
defiled, literally signifies common. It was quite in the Jewish idiom, 
to oppose common and holy, the most usual signification of the lat- 
ter word, in the O. 'T. being, separated from common, and devoted 
to.sacred, use, Diss. VI. P.1V.§ 9, &c. Their meals were (as the 
Apostle expresses it, 1 Tim. iv. 5.) sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer.  ‘TYhey were, therefore, not to be touched with unhal- 
lowed hands. ‘The superficial Pharisee, who was uniform (where- 
ever religion was concerned) in attending to the letter, not to the 
spirit, of the rule, understood this as implying solely that they must 
wash their hands before they eat. As we learn, from antiquity, that 
this Evangelist wrote his Gospel in a Pagan country, and for the use 
of Gentile, as well as Jewish, converts, it was proper to add the ex- 
planation zuve’ e6tey arvetots, to the epithet zorvecs, which might 
have otherwise been misunderstood by many readers. Pref. § 5. 


3. All the Jews who observe. We must with Markland, ren- 
- der thus zavtes ov Lovdao xpatovvtes otherwise we represent all 
the Jews as observing the traditions, though itis certain that the 
Sadducees did not observe them. ‘To omit repeating the article be- 
fore the participle, is not unexampled in these writings. 


3,4. For the Pharisees—eat not until they have washed their 
hands, by pouring a little water upon them ; and if they be come 
from the market by dipping them—6r yoo Dao.6aot—-eay un Mvyuy 


ry 
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VLpOOVTAL Tas YEAS, OVX EGVLOIGL,—xaL AMO HyopUs, EXY UR 
PantiGwrvea, ove eGdiovse. E.T. For the Pharisees—except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not; and when they come from 
the market, except they wash, they eat not. A small degree 
of attention will suffice to convince a judicious reader, that there, 
must be a mistake in this version. Tor if, by what we are told, v. 3. 
we are to understand, as is allowed by every body, that they did not 
eat, on any occasion, till they had washed their hands; to what pur- 
pose was this added, v. 4. And when they came from the market, 
except they wash, they cat not 2? Could any person suppose that, if 
washing before meals was a duty, their having been at the market, 
where they were most exposed to defilement, would release them 
from the obligation ? Besides, there is, in the first clause, an indis- 
tinctness and obscurity which leaves the reader mucli at a loss for the 
meaning. Except they wash oft, they eat not. Does this imply, 
that they must wash often before every meal ? or that their washing 
frequently before one meal will compensate for their not washing at 
all before another ? It is well known, and indeed the circumstances 
of the story, as related here, and in Mt. may satisfy us, that neither 
of these was the case. For illustrating this passage, let it be observ- 
ed, Ist, that the two verbs, rendered wash in the E. T. are different 
in the original. The first is 1vewoorrec, properly translated wash ; 
the second is Bauazi6wvta, which limits us to a particular mode of 
washing ; for Bamteé@ denotes to plunge, to dip. This naturally 
suggests the idea, that the word muy, in the first clause, added. to 
vimwrveat, may express the manner of ‘washing, and so complete 
the contrast in the first and second clauses. JIvyun, according to 
the old lexicographers, signifies the fist, or the hand contracted for 
grasping ; but I find no authority for rendering it oft. In modern 
lexicons crebro is admitted as one meaning. But this, I suspect, is 
solely because the Vul. so translates the word in this passage. The 
suspicion of Er. is not implausible, that the old translator had read 
mvzvn. Perhaps it is still more likely, that he had supposed zuyu7 
to have come into the place of zvzv7, through the blunder of some 
early copyist. The first Sy. translator has, from the same cause, 
the not understanding of the import of cvyu7 in this place, render- 
ed it by a word denoting carefully, which, though equally unwarran- 
ted, suits the sense better than crebro. The. who is in this followed 
by Euth. supposes that the word may mean ap to the elbow. But 
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as neither of these seems to have been versed in Jewish ceremonies, 
their judgment, in a point of this kind, is of little weight. Besides, 
it destroys the contrast clearly indicated by the Evangelist between 
veavey and Bantefery. The opinion of Wet. I think with bish- 
op Pearce, is on the whole, far the most probable, that the word de- 
notes here a handful. This is, at least, analogical. Thus foot, in 
most languages, denotes, “ the length of the foot.” The like may 
be said of cubef and span. As the sense manifestly supplies the 
word water, the import isa handful (that is, a small quantity) of 
water. “ BaneeéscOa,” says that excellent critic, “est manus 
aque immergere, vezzecae manibus affundere.” This is more 
especially the import, when the words are, as here, opposed to each 
other. Otherwise vezzecv like the general word to wash in Eng. 
may be used for Pamtigecv, to dip, because the genus comprehends 
the species ; but not conversely Bamzilecy for vimtecv, the spe- 
eies for the genus. By this interpretation, the words, which as ren- 
dered in the common version, are unmeaning, appear both signifi- 
cant and emphatical ; and the contrast in the Gr. is preserved in the 
translation. The Vul. does not confound the two verbs as the E. T. 
does : at the same time it fails in marking the precise meaning of 
each. Phariscet entm—nisi crebro laverint manus, non manducant : 
eta foro, nisi baptizeniur, non comedunt. Ar. whose object is to- 
trace etymology, not to speak either intelligibly or properly, renders 
mvyun pugillatim. Be.as unmeaningly, says pugno. Er. Leo. 
Cal. and Cas. follow the Vul. the three former saying crebro, the 
last sepe. None of them sufficiently distinguishes the two verbs- 
They use the verb lavare, in the active voice, in the first clause, in 
the passive in the second ; seeming to intimate, that in the first case 
the hands only were washed ; in the second the whole body. The 
Vul. gives countenance to this interpretation. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that Semzowvrae is not in the passive voice, but in the 
middle, and is contrasted to vewarveace, also in the middle; so that 
by every rule the latter must be understood actively, as well as the 
former. All the modern versions I have seen, are, less or more, ex- 
ceptionable in the same way. ! 


4. Baptisms of cups, Bantiouovs motygecov. I. T. The wash- 
ing of cups. have chosen to retain the original word for the fol- 
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lowing reasons: First, It is not an ordinary washing, for the sake 
of cleanliness, which a man may perform in any way he thinks con- 
venient, that is here meant ; but it is a religious ceremony, practis- 
ed in consequence of a sacred obligation, real or imagined. Second- 
ly, The analogy that subsists in phraseology between the rites of 
the old dispensation and those of the new, ought, in my opinion, to 
be more clearly exhibited in translations of Scripture, than they gen- 
erally are. It is evident, that first John’s baptism, and afterwards 
the Christian, though of a more spiritual nature, and directed to a 
more sublime end, originated in the usages that had long obtained 
among the Jews. Yet, from the style of our Bible,a mere Eng. 
reader would not discover that affinity which, in this, and some oth- 
er instances, is so manifest to the learned. The Heb. 3w perfectly 
corresponds to the Gr. Bazza and Bazreée which are synonymous, 
and is always rendered by one or other of them in the Sep. I am 
not for multiplying technical terms, and therefore should not blame a 
translation wherein the words baptize, baptism, and others of the 
same stamp, were not used; if in their stead we had words of 
our own growth, of the same import. Only let uniformity be ob- 
served, whether in admitting, or in rejecting them ; for thus we shall 
sooner attain the scriptural use, and discover how far the latter were 
analogous to the former institutions. If it be asked, why I have not 
then rendered Bamzi6wvea in the preceding clause, baptize 2 1 
answer, Ist, That the appellation baptisms, here given to such 
washings, fully answers the purpose; and, 2dly, That the way I 
have rendered that word, shows better the import of the contrast 
between it and a worveat, so manifestly intended by the Evangelist. 
The Vul. in this instance, favours this manner, saying here, baptis- 
mata calicum,and Heb. ix. 10. variis baptismatibus ; but has not 
been imitated by later translators, not even by those who translated 
from the Vul. and have been zealous for retaining the words which 
are retained in that version, as consecrated. 


9. Ye judge well, continued he, in annulling, wae zheyev autos, 
Kahws aOerecte. E.T. And he said unto them, Full well ye reject. 
Bishop Pearce justly prefers the marginal version, frustrate, to the 
textuary reject. But I cannot approve his other amendment of dis- 
joining the adverb xaAws from afecerve, with which the structure of 
the sentence leads us to connect it, and prefixing it to edevev, thus 
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making it, ke satd well. It would be a sufficient reason against this 
alteration, that, where there is not a good reason for changing, it is 
safer to follow the order of the words in the original. But were the 
Gr. whiat it is not, equally favourable to both interpretations, there is 
the strongest reason here for preferring the common one. It is not 
inthe manner of these biographers, nor does it suit the taste that 
prevails through the whole of their writings, to introduce any thing 
said by our Lord, accompanied with an epithet expressing the opin- 
‘ion of the writer. They tell the world what he said, and what he 
did, but invariably leave the judgment that ouglt to be formed 
about both, to the discernment of their readers. The deelared ver- 
diets of others, whether friends or enemies, as becomes faithful his- 
torians, they also relate; but, like zealous disciples, wholly intent 
on exhibiting their Master, they care not though they themselves 
pass totally unnoticed. Their manner is exactly that of those who 
considered all his words and actions as far above standing in need of 
the feeble aid of their praise. The two examples produced by that 
author do not in the least justify the change, nor invalidate a syllable 
of what has been now advanced. In neither are they the words of the 
Evangelist, but of the interlocutors introduced in the history. The 
first is, J. viii. 48. ‘Oe love aca ecov.avtw, Ovzcdos Aevyouev, The 
Jews said to him, Have we not reason to suy 2 The other is, xiii. 13. 
where our Lord says, “ Yuecg pwrverte ue‘ O udaduaros nou ‘O xvo- 
Log, wae zahws AEyetée, Ye call me The Teacher, and The master, and 
ye say right. Tam aware that the difference may not be thought 
material ; but J cannot help considering the slightest alteration as 
material, which affects the taste of these invaluable writings, and 
thereby tends to deprive us of an important criterion of their genu- 
ineness and divine original. Diss. HI. § 18.—Ye judge well. This 
is spoken ironically. See notes on Mt. xxiii. 32. and xxvi. 45. and 
onw. 1ve17. 


11,12. But ye maintain, ‘ If aman say to father or mother, 
‘ Be wt corban (that is, devoted) whatever of mine shall profit thee,’ 
he must nol thenceforth do aught for his father or his mother, 
tues O& AtyetTe, Hav ann wrOewnos tw natQL N TH UTTOL, 
Kopbav (6 e6ze Cwoov) 6 sav e& Euov wpednOns: zeae ovzEct 
KPLETE AVTOV OVOEV HOLNCAL TH HATEL HUTOU H TNH UNTEL AVTOV. 
But ye say, ‘ If a man shall say to his father or mother, It is corban 
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(that is to say, a gift) by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me,’ 
he shall be free ; and ye suffer him no more to do aught for his 
father or his mother. For the illustration of this passage, in which 
it must be acknowledged there is some difficulty, let us, first, attend 
to the phrase, ¢¢ 7s corban. As corban, in the original, is not ac- 
companied with the substantive verb, it suits better the import of the 
passage, to supply it in the imperative, be zé, than in the indicative, 
itis. Whatever the man meant to do, it is evident that, by the 
form of words specified, the thing was done, and he was bound. 
The expression, therefore, ought not to imply that the obligation had 
been contracted before. Be. who has been followed by most modern , 
translators, erred in inserting the verb est. He ought either, with 
the Vul. to have left the ellipsis unsupplied, or to have said, si, or 
esto. Kog6av is a Sy. word, which this Evangelist, who did not 
write ina country where that language was spoken, has explained by 
the Gr.word dwgov, and signifies here a gzft made to God, or a thing 
devoted. Our translators say, by whatsocver thou mightest be pro- 
jfted by me; that is, when expressed more fully, ‘ That is corban, 
whatever it be, by which thou mightest be profited by me.’ Now, 
as to the meaning of the expression, some explain it as importing, 
‘Let every donation I make to God turn out to thy advantage.’ 
And they suppose, that when a man has once said this, he is, every 
time he makes a present to the temple, or an oblation on the altar to 
be considered as discharging the duty he owes to his parents. ‘This 
seems to be the sense of the Vul. Si dixrerit homo patri aut matrz, 
Corban (quod est donum) quodcunque ex me tibi profuerit. To the 
same purpose, though in different words, Er. Zu. Cal. and Cas. 
From Be.’s version it would be difficult to conclude what had been 
his apprehension of the meaning. His words are, Si quispram dix- 
ertt patre vel mati, Corban (id est donum) est, quocunque a me ju- 
var? posses, insons erit, But by a marginal note on the parallel pas- 
sage in Mt. he has shown that his idea was the same with that of the 
ancient interpreter, ‘“ Sensus est, quicquid templo donavero, cedet, 
in rem tuam, perinde enim est, ac si tibt dedero.” ‘There are scve- 
ral reasons which lead me to think, that this cannot be the sense of 
the words. In the first place, such a method of transferring the 
benefit of oblations and gifts (if compatible with their usages, which 
I very much doubt) wonld have deprived the giver of all the advantage 
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resulting from them. We may believe it would not suit the system 
of the covetous and politic Pharisees, who were the depositaries of 
the sacred treasure, to propagate the opinion, that the same gifts and 
offerings could be made equally to redound for the benefit of two or 
three, as of one. This would have been teaching the people an 
economy in their oblations and presents to the temple, which but ill 
suited the spirit of their doctrine. 2dly, The effect of this declara- 
tion could, at the most, only have been to release the son, who said 
so, from the obligation of giving any support to his father, or doing 
aught for him; but it could never be construed into a positive obli- 
gation to donothing. By saying, ‘I will do this for you, I will 
transfer to you the merit of all my oblations,’ I cannot be under- 
stood to preclude myself from doing as much more as I please. Yet 
this was the effect of the words menrjioned, as we learn from the sa- 
cred writers. Thus Mt. says expressly, that after a man has made 
this declaration, ov uy tTimOn (rather Tiu7Oe, as it is in some no- 
ted MSS. and early editions,) He shall not honour his father or his 
mother. iknow, that in Be.’s translation, and those which follow 
it, this argument is in a manner annihilated. By making the words 
now quoted belong to the hypothetical part of the sentence, and in- 
troducing, as the subsequent member, without warrant from the 
original, the words he shall be free, translators have darkened and 
enervated the whole. But that the doctrine of the Pharisees extend- 
ed farther than to release the child from the duty of supporting his 
parents ; nay, that it extended so far as to bring hin under an ob- 
ligation not to support them, is still more evident from what is told 
by Mr. ovx exe agiete, Ye suffer him no more to do aught for his 
father or his mother. ‘This plainly expresses, not that he is at lib- 
erty to do nothing for them if he choose to do nothing, but that he 
must never after do aught for them, if he would. ‘This appears, 
even from the common translation, whose words I have quoted ; 
thongh the passage is greatly marred by the same unwarranted sup- 
ply as in Mt. Imay justly say marred, since the words supplied 
are inconsistent with those which follow. A man is free, who may 
do, or not do, as he pleases. This was not the case. The same 
act which superseded the obligation of the commandment, brought 
him under a counter-obligation, which, according to the Pharisaical 
doctrine, he was less at liberty to infringe than ever he had been 
with regard to the former. The method of getting rid of God’s 
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commandment, we see, was easy ;_ but there was no release from 
their tradition. 3dly, Our Lord, in both places, mentions two com- 
mandments of the law, in regard to parents, the one enjoining honour 
to them, the other prohibiting, under the severest sanction, that kind 
of dishonour which consists in contumelious words. Both are intro- 
duced in illustration of the sentiment with which he began, that they 
preferred their own traditions to the commandments of God. Now 
the mention of the divine denunciation against those who treat their 
parents with reproachtul language, was foreign to the purpose, if 
there was nothing in the maxims of the Pharisees here animadvert- 
ed on, which tended to encourage such criminal conduct. But the 
speech of the son, as those interpreters explain it, ¢ May every of- 
fering I make to God redeund to your advantage,” cannot be said 
to be abusive, or even disrespectful. With whatever view it may be 
spoken, it carries the appearance of reverence and regard. See 
Mi.xv.4.N. The An. Eng. version has suggested a different 
meaning, to wit, that the son had actually given, or intended to give, 
to the temple, all that he could afford to bestow on his parents. If 
any one shall tell his futher or his mother, that what he could bestow 
for their relief is corban, that is, to be given to the temple ; you dis- 
charge hin from the obligation of doing any thing for his father or 
his mother. And in the parallel passage in Mt. it is—is dedicated to 
the temple,—though the original does not authorize the change of the 
tense. This meaning Mr. Harwood also has introduced into his par- 
aphrase, which lie calls a liberal translation. Mt. xv. 5. But you, 
in direct opposition to this divine command, say, That whosoever ded- 
icates his substance to pious and religious uses, is under no obligation 
to relieve an aged and necessitous parent. And Mr. vii. 11, 12.— 
that, if any man bequeath his fortune to the service of the temple, 
from that moment he ceases to be under any obligation at all, to 
relieve the most pressing wants of his aged and necessitous par- 
ents. Ido not think it necessary to attempt a refutation of this 
opinion, or, rather, these opinions ; for more ways than one are 
suggested here, and a sort of casuistry, which, by the way, savours 
more of the corruptions of the church than of those of the syna- 
gogue. Only let it be observed, that the second and third arguments 
urged against the former hypothesis, serve equally against 
this; to which I shall add, that, as no Jewish customs have been 
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alleged in support of it, it is far from being what the words would 
naturally suggest. If such had been our Lord’s meaning, the obvi- 
ous expression would have been, not, If a man say to his father, but 
If a man dedicate or bequeath to the temple. Whereas the efficacy 
in the text is laid entirely on what he says, not on what he does, or 
intends to do. For my part, I agree with those who think that, by 
the expression which Ihave rendered, be it devoted, whatever of 
mine shall profit thee, the son did not directly give, or mean to give, 
any thing to God ; he only precluded himself from giving any relief 
to his parents. For if he should afterwards repent of his rashness, 
and supply them with any thing, he had by (what I may call) event- 
ually devoting it to God, given, according to the Pharisaic doctrine, 
the sacred treasury a title to reclaim it. Gro. is of opinion, that this 
chance of eventual profit to the treasury, whereof the priests, and , 
the leading men of the Pharisees, had the management, contributed 
not a little to the establishment of such impious maxims. The 
words, therefore, be zt corban, or devoted, involve an imprecation 
against himself, if he shall ever bestow any thing to relieve the ne- 
cessities of his parents ; as if he should say to them, ¢ May I incur all 
the infamy of sacrilege and perjury, if ever ye get a farthing from 
me ;’ than which we can hardly conceive any thing spoken by a son 
to his parents, more contemptuous, more unnatural, more barbarous, 
and consequently more justly termed zaxzodoyia, opprobrious lan- 
guage. Lightfoot quotes a passage from a Rabbinical performance, 
which sets the intent of such expressions in the clearest light. When 
a man had a mind to make a vow against using any particular thing, 
suppose wine, he said, Let all the wine that I shall taste be conem, a 
word of similar import with corban. By saying so, it was not under- 
stood that he devoted any thing to God, but that he bound himself 
never to taste wine. And if, notwithstanding this, he was afterwards 
induced to drink wine, he became both sacrilegious and perjnred ; sa- 
crilegious, because the wine was no sooner tasted by him than it was 
sacred ; perjured, because he had broken his vow ; for such decla- 
rations were of the nature of vows. Jt appears from Maimonides, 
that the term came, at length, to denote any thing prohibited. To 
say, It is corban to me, is to say, J dare not use it; to me it is all 
one as though it were consecrated to God. In the above explana- 
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tion, we are supported by the authority of Gro. Capellus, Lightfoot, 
all deeply conversant in Jewish literature ; with whom also agree 
these later critics, Iu. Cl. Beau. Wh. Wet. Pearce, and several others. 
Some of our late Eng. translators seem also to have adopted this 
interpretation. The only difficulty that remains in the sentence 
arises from the conjunction za, which, in sentences conditional or 
comparative, where the concluding member has an immediate depen- 
dence on the preceding, appears to break the natural connexion, by 
forming one of a different kind. To this I answer, with Gro. that 
the xaz, in the N. 'T. like the Heb. 4, is sometimes a mere expletive, 
and sometimes has the power of other conjunctions. I shall men- 
tion some of the examples in the Gospels, referred to by that au- 
thor. The learned reader may compare the original with the com- 
mon translation, Mt. xxviii. 9. L.ii. 15.21. v.35. ix. 51. In all 
these, the translators have dropped the copulative entirely. In L. 
li. 27, 28. they have rendered it then, and in L, xiv. 1. that. Every 
impartial person will judge whether it be a greater latitude in trans- 
lating to omit a conjunction, which, in certain cases not dissimilar, is 
allowed to be an expletive, or to insert, rather interpolate a whole 
clause, which is not only not necessary, but not altogether consistent 
with the rest of the passage. The last clause, v. 12. is here render- 
ed more according to the sense, than according to the letter. ‘ Ye 
maintain—he must not do,’ is entirely equivalent to, ‘ Ye do not 
permit him to do :’ for it was only what they permitted or prohibit- 
ed by their doctrine, of which he was speaking. But the former is 
the only way here of preserving the tenor of the discourse. In the 
latter, the first member of the sentence is in the words of the Phari- 
sees, the second in the words of our Lord. 


19. It entereth not into his heart, but into his belly, whence all 
empurities inthe victuals pass into the sink, ove e6mogevetae av- 
TOV ELS THY “OQOLAY, HAN’ ELS THY xOthLAY, xaL ELS TOY aYEDQWVA 
ExMOQEvEeTal, xaOagrgov mavta ta Bowuata. E.T. It entereth 
not into his heart, but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, 
purging all meuts. A late learned prelate, whom I have had occa- 
sion often to quote, proposes a different version of the above pas- 
sage. ‘The way in which he would render it, as may be collected 
from his commentary and notes, is this; Jt entereth not into his. 
heart, but into his stomach, and goeth out into the lower part of 
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the belly, which purgeth all meats. Kothic, he says, commonly 
rendered belly, is often used for 6rouayos, stomach. Thus, Mt. 
xii. 40. Jonah is said to have been, ev <7 xotdvc, in the belly [that 
is, stomach] of the great fish. But, let it be observed, that the Gr. 
word zocdca, in no other way, imports Groucyos, than as the Eng. 
word éelly, imports stomach. With us it is equally proper to say, 
that Jonah was in the belly, as that he was in the stomach of the 
fish. Thus we say of gluttons, that all their care is to fill their bel- 
lies. Yet in such cases we could not say that either the Gr. word, 
or the Eng. is used in an acceptation different from the common. 
Whatever goesinto the stomach, goes into the belly, of which the 
Stomach is a part. Whosoever goes to Rome goes to Italy. It is 
common to every language often to express the part by the whale, 
and the species by the genus. This kind of synecdoché is so fa- 
miliar, and even so strictly proper, as hardly to deserve a place 
among the tropes. Letit be observed farther, that when a more eXx- 
tensive or general term is used, every thing advanced must be suited 
to the common acceptation of the ierm. Thus I may say indiffer- 
ently, that our food goes into the stomach, or into the belly ; but if 
I use the latter term, I cannot add, it passes thence into the intes- 
tines (these being also in the belly,) which I might have added, if in 
the first clause I had used the word stomach. The same holds also 
of the corresponding expressions in Gr. and for the same reason. 
Yet, in this glaringly improper manner, does the Evangelist express 
himself, if agedgwv, as the Bishop explains it, mean a part of the 
belly. If it were necessary to go farther into this examination, it 
might be observed, that cpedgwy, by the explanation produced from 
Suidas and Pasor, which makes it, at the most, answer only to the 
intestinum rectum, will not suit his purpose, the secretion of the 
chyle being more the work of the other intestines. Let it, at the 
same time, be remembered, that the version latrina, secessus, is ad- 
mitted, on all sides, to be according to the common meaning of the 
word. Add to this, that xw@ageov is susceptible of an easy expla- 
nation on this hypothesis. It agrees with zev ; but wav does not 
relate to Bowucere. It must be explained from the subject treated, 
MEV xOLVOV, Mav axaBaprov. Nor can any thing he clearer than 
the meaning and construction, when the words are thus explained : 
‘ Any impurity that should enter from without, with the food, into 
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the body, can never contaminate the man, because it nowise affects 
his mind, but passeth into his belly, whence it is thrown out into the 
sink, leaving what is fit for nourishment, clear of all dregs and defile- 
ment.’ Gro. has well expressed the last clause, Sz guid est in cibo 
naturalis immunditie, id alvo eectum purgat relictum in corpore 
cibum. No interpretation more effectually exposes the cavil report- 
ed by Jerom. Our Lord’s words, so far from implying that all that 
is swallowed is thrown out of the body, imply the contrary. The 
other interpretation requires also, that we do violence to the words, 
in reading zaOaorCovta for xafageéov, without the sanction of a sin- 
gle MS. edition, ancient version, or early writer. 


22. Insatiable desires, mieovettce. E,. 'T. Covetousness. The 
use of the word zAeovetca in the Sep. warrants interpreters te ren- 
der it covetousness,inthe N. T. But in every place where the 
word occurs, it does not seem to be properly limited to that mean- 
ing. Phav. and Suid. both define it 7 tzeg cys emtOuutags Tov 
mAeovos BAaby, they add, maga tw ano6toAW, because it is not the 
common classical use. Now as this definition is applicable to more 
vices than avarice, there are some passages in Scripture where the 
sense requires it should be rendered by a more comprehensive term. 
This is particularly the case when the plural number is employed, 


as here, and 2 Pet. ii. 14. 


24. Having entered a house, adedOuv es trv oxtav. But a 
great number of MSS. many of them of the first note, have no arti- 
cle. Some of the earliest and best editions have none. The Sy. 
and the Go. interpreters have not read the article. It is rejected by 


Wet. and most critics. 


26. A Greek, ‘Fdanis. This woman is called, Mt. xv. 21. 
Canaanitish ; here a Syrophenician, and a Greck. There is in 
these denominations no inconsistency. By birth, she was of Syro- 
phenicia ; so thecountry about Tyre and Sidon was denominated ; 
by descent, of Canaan, as most of the Tyrians and Sidonians orig- 
inally were ; and by religion, @ Greek, according to the Jewish 
manner of distinguishing between themselves and idolaters. Iver 
since the Macedonian conquests, Greek became a common name for 
idolater, or at least one uncircumcised, and was held equivalent to 
Gentile. Of this we have many examples in Paul’s Epistles, and 
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inthe Acts. Jews and Greeks,‘ Edinves, are the same with Jews 
and Gentiles. 


31. Leaving the borders of Tyre and Sidon, he returned, 
made EFEehOwr ex Tov optav Lvpov zat Srd0wv0s, nade. Vul. Iterum 
exiens de finibus Tyri, venit per Sidonem. Agreeable to which are 
the Cop. and the Sax. versions, as well as the Cam. and two other 
MSS. which, instead of the three last words in Gr. read 7A0€ dra 
atdwves. What may have recommended this reading to Dr. Mill, 
it has no external evidence worth mentioning, and is, besides, in it- 
self, exceedingly improbable. Our Lord’s ministry was to the Jews ; 
and to their country he appears to have confined his journeys. 
Even Si.and Maldonat, though both, especially the last, not a little 
partial to the Vul. give the preference here to the commion Gr. 
Maldonat says, “* Credendum non est, Christum in urbes Gentilium 
Ingressum fuisse, qui non nisi ad oves que perierant domis Israel se 
missum dixerat.”’ 


32. Who had an’ impediment in his speech, uoytdadov. Vul. 
mutum. ‘This deviation from the meaning is not authorised by a 


single MS. 


33. Spat upon his own fingers, and put them into the man’s ears, 
and touched his tongue, ebareé tors OaxtvAovs evUTOU Els TH WTO 
UUTOV, KHL ATWAas Hwato THs yAwooys avtov. E. T. put his 
fingers into his ears, and he spit and touched his tongue. The ref- 
erence of the prououn fis is here quite indeterminate. The Cam. 
MS. gives a better arrangement 7zv6a, eBae x é. Two other MSS. 
say eBale TOUS OULTVAOLs AUTO Els TH WTA AUTOV, xaL HwatoO— 
Though one or two copies are of no authority ; yet as there is no 
doubt about the meaning, that arrangement in Eng. which conduces 
most to perspicuity, ought to be preferred. 


34. Ephphatha. Pr. Mt. § 19. 


CHAPTER VIIi. 


12. Nosign shall be given to this generation, & d0On6eta 7 
yeven Tavty Onuetos. As the negative in the original is expres- 
sed by the conditional particle «c 7f, Simon, in his note on the place, 
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mentions this as an argument, that the words aré of the nature of an 
oath. ‘ Cette particle st semble indiquer le serment.” It is true 
that, among the Hebrews, the form of an oath by imprecation was 
very common. God do soto me, and more also, said Ruth to her 
mother-in-law, zf aught but death part thee and me. This was an 
oath that she would not leave her. Sometimes there was an ellipsis 
of the curse, and no more than the hypothetical clause was express- 
ed. In this case, the conditional conjunction had the force of nega- 
tion, if there was no negative in the sentence ; and the contrary ef- 
fect, if there was. But as use in every tongue gradually varies, it is 
manifest, and might be proved by examples, that the conditional par- 
ticle came, at length, in many cases, to be understood merely as a 
negative. That it isso here, we need no better evidence, than that, 
in all the other places of the Gospels, where we have the same dec- 
laration, what is here expressed by e doO7G6etat Gnueov, is ex- 
pressed in them by Geuecoy ov doOy6eta. Mt. xii. 39. xvi. 4. and 
L. xi. 29. 


24. Having looked up, zac avab hewas. E. T. And he looked 
up. Avabienecv sometimes signifies fo recover sight, sometimes 
to look upwards to an object situated above us, sometimes to raise 
our eyes from looking downwards, or even from a state of passive- 
ness to exertion. In this sense, to look up is often used in Eng. As 
the subject, here, is the cure of a blind man, many are led to prefer 
the first of these senses. My reasons, for thinking differently, are 
as follows: ist, When ava6iexev in the Gospel, signifies to 
recover sight, it indicates a complete recovery, which was not the 
case here. 2dly, If it denote, here, he recovered his sight, there is 
a contradiction in the passage, as the same reason would lead us to 
infer, from the very next verse, that he had not recovered it; for 
Jesus, after doing something further, exonGev avtov avabrewa 
made him again look up. 3dly, Because the man’s recovering his 
sight is expressed by a distinct clause, amoxateétaOn xat eveb ewe 
tniavyws. There is no reason to adopt the second meaning mention- 
ed, as the objects he had to look at appear to have been on a level 
with himself. ‘The third sense, therefore, which is that of the E. T. 
seems entitled to the preference. .The application is similar to that 
in the Sep. Is. xlii. 18. “Oc cuproe avablewate wev. E.T. Look, 
ye blind, that ye may see. That the word is sometimes used for 
looking at things not placed above us, is also evident from L. xxi. 1. 
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* I see men, whom I distinguish from trees only by their walk- 
mg, Plenw tTovs avOgwsmovs ws devdpa megetatovvtas. E. T. 
I see men as trees walking. But in many MSS. some of them of 
principal note, in several old editions, and in the commentaries 
of The. and Euth. the words are, 6iexw vovs arvOgwmors, Ott 
0s Oevdga opw nEegimatovvtas. This reading is preferred by both 
Mill and Wet. and is preferred by Cas. and some modern interpre- 
ters. Thus, the sentence is made to consist of two members, where- 
of the second is introduced as the reason for saying, in the first, that 
he saw men. I have endeavoured to give a just expression of the 
sense in the version. 


26. Neither go into the village, nor tell aught to any of the vil- 
lagers, UNOE E1g THY ZOUNV EGEAONS, MNOE ELIENS TLVE EV TH XOLN. 
Vul. Vade in domum tuam ; et st in vicum introteris, nemini dix- 
eris. ‘This version has evidently sprung from a different reading ; 
as there has been, in fact, a great deal of variety here, both in MSS. 
and in versions. ‘The Sy. and a good majority of MSS. favour the 
common reading. Some have thought that there is an impropriety 
in that reading, as it seems to suppose they could relate the miracle 
to people in the village, though they did not enter it. But the words, 
Ot EV TH AWN, are no more than a periphrasis for the villagers. 


28. And others, one of the Prophets, adda de Eva tov ME0pH- 
tov. Vul. Aliz vero quasi unum de Prophetis. In conformity to 
which, the Cam. alone reads ws before éva. But no translation, not 
even the Sax. concurs here with the Vul. 


31. He began to inform them, npsato didadzev avtovs. Chi. 
Waren: 


> Be rejected, anodoziuacdnvet. This word is, probably, used 
in reference to the expression in the Psalms, The stone which the 
builders repected, 6v cmedoxtpacey, as it is rendered by the Seventy. 


37. What willa man not give? ti dwée arv6ownos; E. T. 
What shalla man give ? Gro. justly observes, that ve, here, is 
equivalent to 2o6a ; How much! What great things ! The em- 
phasis is better expressed in our language, by the negative, which, 
however strange it may appear, more exactly hits the sense, than a 


literal version. 


> Ransom, avtadiayua E.T. Eachange. The Gr. word 
means both; but the first is, in the present case, the only proper 
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term in Eng. We ransom what by law, war, or accident, is forfeit- 
ed, and in the power of another, though we may still be in posses- 
sion : but we always exchange what we have for what we have not. 
[f a man’s life be actually taken, it is too late for bartering. 


CHAPTER IX. 


12,13. And (as it is written of the Son of Man), xae 1ws 
yéyountae emt Tov wov Tov avOomnov. E.T. And how tt is writ- 
ten of the Son of Man. ‘Twelve MSS. amongst which are the 
Al. and two others of note, read zoOws for xe wag. I cannot help 
thinking this a sufficient warrant for receiving it, when, by the rules 
of construction, no proper meaning can be drawn from the words as 
they lie. The Vul. and Zu. follow the common reading, and render 
*zws quomodo. Er. Cas. Cal. say quemadmodum ; which may be 
interpreted either way. Be. whether it was that he judged xa@ws 
the true reading, or that he thought zws, here of the same import, 
renders it wt. In this he has been followed by the G. F. which says 
comme, and Dio. who says sicome. It gives an additional probabil- 
ity, that a similar clause, v. 13. relating to John, as this does to Je- 
suis, which seems, in some respect, contrasted with it, is ushered in 
with the conjunction zcdws, «aOws yeyoamta ew aveor. This 
clause is very generally understood, by interpreters, as relating to the 
coming, not to the sufferings, of the Baptist. I have, therefore, for 
the sake of perspicuity, transposed it. 


20. No sooner did he see him, tdwv avtov. An ambiguity in 
both expressions, but such as, explained either way, hurts not the 
the import of the passage. 


23. If thou canst believe, to a Suvacae nidteveae. Vul. Si 
potes credere. ‘The Sy. literally the same. I see little occasion 
here for criticism. The zo is wanting in so great a number of MSS. 
that one who thinks the construction embarrassed by it, is excusable 
in rejecting it. And even if allowed to remain, it will not be pre- 
tended that such superfluous particles are entirely without example. 
The turns given to the words, by Gro. by Knatchbull, and other 
critics, though ingenious, are too artificial. 


24. Supply thou the defects of my faith, Bo7Ger wov ty ANLOTLE. 
E.'T. Help thou mine unbelief. It is evident, from the preceding 
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clause, mi6vevw that amioria denotes, here, a deficient faith. 
not a total want of faith. I have used the word supply, as hitting 
more exactly what I take to be the sense of the passage. Gro. just- 
ly expresses it, Quod fiducie mee deest, bonitate tua supple. His 
reason for not thinking that the man asked an immediate and mirac- 
ulous increase of faith, appears well founded: ‘ Nam ut augmen- 
tum fiducize ab Jesu speraverit, et quidem subito, vix credibile est.”’ 
The words, however, in the way I have rendered thein, are suscep- 
vible of either meaning, and so have all the latitude of the original. 


95. He rebuked, exetiunoe. Vel. Comminatus est ; that is, 
severely threatened. In this manner the Gr. word is rendered in the 
Vul. no fewer than eight times in this Gospel, where it occurs only 
nine times. This is the more remarkable, as in the Gospels of Mt. 
and L. where we often meet with it, it is not once so rendered, not 
even in the parallel passages to those in Mr. No. La. translator, 
that I know, has in this imitated the Vul. Some say objurgavit ; 
some tncrepavit, or increpuit. Beau. who says menaca, and Lu. who 
says ficdrawuete, are the only persons 1 know, who, in translating 
from the Gr. into modern languages, have employed a word denoting 
threatened. If there were more evidence than there is, that this is 
one usual acceptation of the term, there would still be sufficient 
ground for rejecting it as not the meaning of the Evangelists. For, 
Ist, the verb eziriuaw is used when the object addressed ts in- 
animate, as the wind, the sea, a natural disease ; for though, in 
such cases, even when rendered rebuke or command, there is a pro- 
sopopeia ; yet, as we inimediately perceive the sense, the expression 
derives both lustre and energy from the trope ; whereas the mention 
of threats, which always introduces the idea of punisliment to be in- 
flicted on disobedience, being nowise apposite to the subject, could 
serve only to render the expression ridiculous. 2dly, The Evangelists 
have often given us the very words of the emetiun6ers used by Je- 
sus, but in no instance do we discover in them any thing of the na- 
ture of menace. We have one example in this very verse, for it is 
emetiunoe heywv. 3dly, The same word is adopted, Mt. xvi. 22. 
to express the rebuke given by Peter to his Master, in which it would 
be absyrd to suppose that he employed threats. 4thly, The Gr. 
commentator Euth. has given, on Mt. xii. 16. the word zaonyyetde 
as synonymons to ezetiunoe. Sthly, Recourse to threats, in the 
orders given to individuals, would ill suit either the meekness, or the 
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dignity of character uniformly supported by our Lord. Even the 
verb eu6gruaouce, though nearer in its ordinary signification to that 
of the La. com-minor, yct in no place of the Gospels, can properly 
be rendered to threaten. It is twice used by J. for to groan, or to 
sigh deeply: ‘There are only two other passages in which it is ap- 
plied to our Lord, once by Mt. and once by Mr. In both places 
the words he used are recorded, and they contain no threatening of 
any kind. The only term for threat, in these writers, is azeA7, for 
to threaten, cmetdecv and meoCamE ety. 


29. This kind cannot be dislodged unless by prayer and fasting. 
Tovto to yevos &v ovdeve Ouvatae EkedGErv, EL un EV QOGEVYN 
zou vy6taa. E.T. This kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. Some doubts have been raised in regard to the 
meaning of the words ‘his kind. The most obvious interpretation 
is, doubtless, that which refers them to the word demon immediately 
preceding. -But as, in the parallel passage in Mt. xvii. 19. mention 
is made of faith, as the necessary qualification for dispossessing de- 
mons: Knatchbull, and others, have thought that this kind refers 
to the fuith that is requisite. But to me it appears an insurmounta- 
ble objection to this hypothesis, that we have here the same senti- 
ment, almost the same expression, and ushered in with the same 
words, this kind, though, in what goes before, there is no mention of 
faith, or of any thing but demon, to which it can refer. It would 
be absurd to suppose that the pronouns and relatives in one Gospel 
refer to antecedents in another. Every one of the Gospels does, in- 
deed, give additional information ; and, in various ways, serves to 
throw light upon the rest. But every Gospel must be a consistent 
history by itself ; otherwise an attempt at explanation would be in 
vain. Now, my argument stands thus: The story, related in both 
Gospels is manifestly the same ; that the words in question may re- 
fer to demon in Mt. no person, who attentively reads the passage, can 
deny ; that they cannot refer to faith, but must refer to demon in 
Mr. is equally evident. Either, then, they refer to demon in both, 
or the Evangelists contradict one another. Other arguments might 
be mentioned: one is, that the application of yevos, to an abstract 
quality, such as faith, is, I suspect, unexampled in the language of 
cripture ; whereas, its application to different orders of beings, or 
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real existences, is perfectly common. Some have considered it as an 
objection to the above explanation, that it supposes different kinds 
of demons ; and that the expulsion of some kinds is more difficult 
than that of others. I answer, 1st, The objection is founded entire- 
ly in our'ignorance. Who can say that there are not different kinds 
of demons? or, that there may not be degrees in the power of ex- 
pelling ? Revelation has not said that they are all of one kind, and 
may beexpelled with equal ease. IT answer, 2dly, By this kind, is 
not meant this kind of demons, but this kind or order of beings called 
demons. And if there be any implicit comparison in the words, it is 
with other cures. Another objection is, that in Mt. xvii.20. the pow- 
er of expulsion is ascribed solely to faith ; whereas, here, it is ascrib- 
ed to prayer and fasting. The answer to this objection will, perhaps, 
show, that the question does not so much affect the import of the pas- 
sage, as it affects the grammatical construction and literal interpreta- 
tion of the words. By the declaration, This kind cannot be dislodg- 
cd, unless by prayer and fasting, we are not, (as I apprehend) to 
understand, that a certain time was to be spent in prayer and fasting, 
before the expulsion of every demon; but that the power of expelling 
was not otherwise to be attained. Quod est causa cause, say dialec- 
ticians, est ettam causa causatt. ‘This is conformable to the idioms 
which obtain in every tongue. It was evidently concerning the power 
of expelling that the disciples put the question, Vhy could not we— ? 
Now, to the attainment of that power, fasting and prayer were nec- 
essary, because they were necessary to the attainment of that faith, 
with which it was invariably accompanied. That «eAGecv should 
be used according to the import of the Heb. conjugation hophal, may 
be supported by many similar examples in the N. T. 


37. Not me, but him who sent me, that is, ‘ not so much me as 
him who sentme” Mt.ix.13. 3 N. 
’] 


40. Whoever ts not against you is for you,‘Os ovx erte xaG 
Auwv. vmeo HuwY ertcv. Butina great number of MSS. some of 
them of note, in several editions, in the Vul. both the Sy. versions, 
the Sax. and the Go. the reading is juwv in both places, which is 
also preferred by Gro. Mill, and Wet. 





44.46. 48. Their worm and ther fire. ‘Orxwhnt avron 
x@e@co wvo. Diss. XII. P.1.§ 30. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1. Came into the confines of Judea through the country upon the 
Jordan,: epyetac es ta dgia tg Tovdciag dre Tov WeEQay 
Logpdavov. Vul. Venit in fines Judez ultra Jordanem. The Sy. 
and the Go. appear to have read in the same manner as the Vul. 
agreeably to which dea cov is omitted in some MSS. 


12. If a woman divorce her husband. This practice of divor- 
cing the husband, unwarranted by the law, had been (as Josephus 
informs us) introduced by Salome, sister of Herod the Great, who 
sent a bill of divorce to her husband Costobarus ; which bad exam- 
ple was afterwards followed by Herodias and others. By law, it 
was the husband’s prerogative to dissolve the marriage. ‘The wife 
could do nothing by herself. When he thought fit to dissolve it, her 
consent was not necessary. The bill of divorce, which she received 
was to serve as evidence for her, that she had not deserted her hus- 
band, but was dismissed by him, and consequently free. 


19. Do no injury, un anocteonens. EE. T. Defraud not. This 
does not reach the full import of the Gr. verb, which comprehends 
alike all injuries, whether proceeding from force or from fraud, and 
is therefore better rendered by P. R. Vous ne ferez tort a personne. 
’ This is followed by Sa. Beau. and even by Si. himself, who, chang- 
ing only the mood, says, Ne faites torte a personne. In the same 
way, Dio. has also rendered it. Non far dannoa niuno ; here 
rightly following Be. who says, Ne damno quemquam affcito. To 
the same purpose, the Vul. Ne fraudem feceris ; by the sound of 
which, Isuspect, our translators have been led into the version, De- 
fraud not, which does not hit the meaning of the La. 


21. Carrying the cross, agas Tov etarvgov. These words are not in 
the Ephrem and Cam. MSS. - ‘There is nothing corresponding to 
them in the Vul. Sax. and Cop. versions. Mt. x. 38. N. 


25. Pass through, dieiGerv. ‘There is the same diversity of 
reading here, which was observed in the parallel place in Mt. xix. 24. 
But the other reading, ecveAJecy, is not here so well supported by 
either MSS. or versions. 
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29. See the Note immediately following. 


30. Who shall not receive now, in this world a hundred fold, 
houses, and brothers, and sister ‘s, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions. There are two difficulties in these words, 
of which I have not seen a satisfactory solution. The first is, in the 
promise, that a man shall receive in this world, a hundred-fold, hou- 
ses, and brothers The second is in the limitation, with perse- 
cutions. As to the first, there is no difficulty in the promise, as ex- 
pressed by the Evangelists Mt.and L. To say, barely, that men 
shall receive a hundred-fold, for all their losses, does not imply that 
the compensation shall be in kind; nor do I find any difficulty in 
the declaration, that thus far their recompense shall be in this world. 
James, i. 2. advises his Christian brethren to count it all joy when 
they fall into divers temptations. Paul, 2 Cor. vii. 4. says, con- 
cerning himself, that he was exceeding joyful in all his tribulation. 
The same principle which serves to explain these passages, serves to 
explain the promise of a present recompense, as expressed by Mt. 
and LL. The Christian’s faith, hope, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, were more than sufficient to counterbalance all his losses. 
But if the mention of houses and brothers——, add nothing to the 
meaning of those Evangelists, to what purpose was it made by Mr. ? 
Instead of enlightening, it could only mislead, and make a retribu- 
tion in kind be expected in the present life. Some things are men- | 
tioned, v. 29. of which a man can have only one : these are father 
and mother. In v. 30. we have mothers, but not fathers. Wife 
is mentioned, v. 29. but not wives, v. 30. Hence that profane sneer 
of Julian, who asked whether the Christian was to get a hundred 
wives. As to these omissions, however, there are some varieties in 
MSS. and versions. In. v. 29. the word yuveeza is wanting in two 
MSS. as well as in the Val. Cop. Arm. and Sax. versions. None, 
indeed, inv. 30. have either yuraeza or yuvatzas, but many MSS. 
and some of note, read uncepe ; many also add xa marega ; 
though these words, in the singular, ill suit the éxacovtandacrova, 
which precedes them. These differences and omissions also con- 
tribute to render the passage suspected. According to rule, if one 
was repeated, all should have been repeated ; and the construction 
required the plural number in them all. Bishop Pearce suspects an 
interpolation, occasioned by some marginal correction, or gloss, 
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which must have been afterwards taken into the text. If the text 
has been in this way corrupted, the corruption must have been very 
early, since the repetition in v. 30. though with some variety, is 
found in all the ancient MSS. versions, aud commentaries extant. In 
a case of this kind, I do not think a translator authorised to expunge 
a passage, though he may fairly mention the doubts entertained con- 
cerning it. In a late publication of Mr. Wakefield's, (Silva Critica) 
this passage is explained in such a manner (Sect. 83.) as makes the 
words now in this world, a hundred-fold, houses, and brothers, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecutions, to 
signify just nothing at all. Town, I am not fond of a comment that 
destroys the text, or, which amounts to the same thing, exhibits it as 
words without meaning. Besides, the promise here is so formally 
divided into two parts, one regarding the present life, the other the 
future, that it may be fairly questioned whether sncha total annihi- 
lation of one essential part, does not bring the significance of the 
other, at least, under suspicion. See Mt. xxvi. 29. 2 N. 


* As to the other question about the qualifying words, weta diwy- 
«av, | observe that the Cam. and one other MS. read dewyuor, 
agreeable to which is the Sy. version : but this makes no alteration 
in the sense. I observe also, that there are three MSS. none of them 
of any name, which read vera diw@yuorv, after persecution. Wet. 
who commonly pays no regard to conjectural emendations, has, nev- 
ertheless, adopted this. A promise, according to the letter, regard- 
ing things merely temporal, to be accompanied with persecutions, 
that learned and ingenious critic considered as illusory. The more 
aman has, in that sitnation, his distress is the greater. He subjoins : 
“ Omnia vero plana erunt, si, que etiam ingeniosa D. Heinsii con- 
jectura fuit, sequamur codices qui habent wera Stwyuov. Atque ita 
promituntur haleyonia et pacata tempora duris successura.” Thus, 
Druthmar, a Benedictine monk of the ninth century, who wrote a 
commentary on Mt. considers the riches and power of the Pope, as 
a clear fulfilment of the promise with regard to Peter, who put the 
question, and the large endowments of the monasteries as a fulfilment 
totherest. “ Nune quoque magnum regnum habet Petrus de villis 
et servis per omnem mundunn,et ipse et omnes saneti, propter amorem 
Dei.” JT own that, to me, all things do not appear so plain, even 
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after the alteration proposed by Wet. If this promise, of temporal 
prosperity, be understood as made to individuals, how is it fulfilled 
to the martyrs, and to all those wlio continue to be persecuted to the 
end of their lives? But if it be understood, as those interpreters 
seem to fancy, of the church in general, which, after a state of per- 
secution for near three centuries, was put by Constantine in a state 
of security and prosperity ; the following questions will naturally 
occur: Do not the words here used, manifestly imply that the pro- 
mise was intended for every disciple who should come within the 
description ? Thus, v.29. Ovdes erziv 6¢ apnuev—There is 
none who shall have forsaken—30. eav un haby—who shall not 
receive. The Evangelists, Mt. and L. are equally explicit on this 
head. ITes 65 apnzev— Whosoever shall have forsaken—Anjwetau 
—shall reeeive—are the words of Mt. And in L. it is, Ovdees 
ETTLY OS apnuer—There is none who shall have forsaken—6s ov 
un crtodubyn—who shall not receive.—It is impossible for words to 
make it clearer. Now, could the promise be said to affect the actu- 
al sufferers, as the words certainly imply, if all that it meant was, 
‘If ye, my hearers, have given up, or shall give up, every thing for 
my sake, houses, lands, friends ;—-—those who shall be in your pla- 
ces, three hundred years hence, who have suffered nothing, being 
themselves perhaps good for nothing, and have lost nothing, shall be 
richly rewarded for what ye have done, and shall live in great opu- 
lence and splendour.’ If understood, therefore, of an enjoyment 
which every persecuted individual would obtain here, after all his 
sufferings were over, it is not true; for many died in the cause: and, 
if understood of the church in general, it is not to the purpose ; nor 
can it, by any interpretation, be made to suit the terms employed. 
For my part, if I were, with Heinsins and Wet. to account wera 
dioyuLov, after persecution, the true reading, I should heartily agree 
with those who consider this as a strong evidence of the millennium ; 
for in no other way that I know, ean it be consistently interpreted. 
I have other objections against that interpretation which makes it 
relate to the change that the church was to undergo, after being es- 
tablished by the imperial laws. If our Lord’s kingdom had been, 
what it was not, a worldly kingdom ; if greatness in it had resulted, 
as in such kingdoms, from wealth and dominion, there would have 
been reason to consider the reign of Constantine as the halcyon days 
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of the church, and a blessed time to all its members. But if the re- 
verse was the fact ; if our Lord’s kingdom was purely spiritual; if 
the greatness of any member resulted from his humility and useful- 
ness; and if superior authority arose purely from superior know- 
ledge and charity ; if the riches of the Christian consisted in faith 
and good works, I am afraid the changes, introduced by the empe- 
ror, were more the corrupters, than the establishers of the kingdom 
of Christ. The name, indeed, was extended, the profession sup- 
ported, and those who assumed the name, when it became fashiona- 
ble, and a means of preferment, multiplied ; but the spirit, the life, 
and the power, of religion, visibly declined every day. Let us not, 
then, shamefully, confound the unrighteous Mammon with the hid- 
den treasures of Christ. Those divine aphorisms, called the beati- 
tudes, which ascribe happiness to the poor, the meek, the mournful, 
the hungry, the persecuted, were not calculated for a particular sea- 
son, but are evidently intended to serve as fundamental maxims of 
the Christian commonwealth to the end of the world. Though there 
be, therefore, some difficulty in reconciling the words, with persecu- 
ions, with what is apparently a promise of secular enjoyments, it is 
still preferable to the other reading ; both because the correction isa 
mere guess, and because it is less reconcileable than this, to the state 
of the church militant, in any period we are yet acquainted with. 
For it will ever hold, that all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall, 
in some shape or other, suffer persecution. And to reject, on mere 
conjecture, because of a difficulty, real or apparent, all that Mr. has 
additional to what is recorded by Mt. and L. would be contrary to 
all the rules of sound criticism ; and might give rise toa freedom 
which would be subversive of the authority of Scripture altogether. 


AO. I cannot give, ove extiv euov dovvat. Vul. Non est meum 
dare vobis. In the addition of vobis, this interpreter is almost sin- 
gular, having no warrant from MSS. and being followed only by the 
Sax. version. It is, besides, but ill adapted to the words in connex- 


ion. ‘The same peculiarity in the two versions occurs alsoin Mt. 
XX Oe 


42. Those who are accounted the princes, 6 Soxovvres aQyecr. 
E.T They which are accounted to rule. The Gr. expression, 
suitably to a common idiom both in sacred, and in classical, authors, 
may be rendered simply, as though it were 6c ceyovres, the princes ; 
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but I think there is, here, an energy in the word dozovuvtes, as deno- 
ting those whom the people acknowledge, and respect, as princes. 
Tt also suits the sense better to use the name princes here, than the 
verb éo rule, which is not so well adapted to the preceding participle, 
accounted. ‘The word princes, denoting strictly and originally no 
more than chief men, it may, not improperly, be regarded as merely 
a matter of public opinion, who they are that come under this de- 
nomination. But we cannot, with propriety, express ourselves in the 
same doubtful way of those who actnally govern, especially when 
they govern, as represented here, in a severe and arbitrary manner. 


46. Sonof Timeus. This may be no more than an interpreta- 
tion of the name, for so DBartimeus signifies ; in which case the 
words zout’ é6zc, as in Abba, father, which occurs oftener than 
once, are understood. 


A8. Charged him to be silent, exetiuwv avtw iva 6iwayen. 
see notes on Mt. xx. 31. and ch. ix. 25. 


=a 


CHAPTER NI. 


a” 


1. As far as Bethphage and Bethany, as BrOgayn xa BrGa- 
viav. BrOpayn zai are not in the Cam.; nor are there any words 
corresponding to them in the Vul. and the Sax. versions. 


10. Immediately after SactAeca, in the common Gr. copies, we 
read the words, ev ovouate Kugiov, in the name of the Lord ; but 
they are wanting in several MSS. some of them of principal note, 
and in the Vul. Sy. Cop. Arm. Ara. and Sax. versions. Origen did 
not read them. And they are rejected by Gro. Mill, and Ben. 
Their situation between faciieca and its regimen, Tou Zateos Huy, 
gives them much the appearance of an interpolation. _ Besides, the 
phrase, coyouevos ev ovoucti Kvg.ov, in the preceding verse, ac- 
counts very naturally for the inadvertency of giving eoyouev7 here 
the same following. There is, therefore, some reason for rejecting 
these words, but none, that I know, for rejecting the whole clause. 

2 In the highest heaven. L. ii. 14. N. 

13. Forthe fig-harvest was not yet, ov yap nV naLeos CuxWY. 
Ek. T. For the time of figs was not yet. Waving the different hy- 
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potheses that have been adopted for explaining this expression, Dr. 
Pearce has, from several passages in sacred writ, particularly Mt. 
xxi. 34. justly observed, that by the time of any kind of fruit or 
grain, is meant the time of reaping it. This, indeed, coincides with 
the interpretation which a reader would naturally give it. What 
can the time of any fruit be, but the time of its full maturity ? And 
what is the season of gathering, but the time of maturity > But figs 
may be eaten for allaying hunger, before they be fully ripe; and the 
declaration, that the season of figs was not yet come, cannot be (as 
the order of the words, in the original, would lead one-at first to im- 
agine) the reason why there was nothing but leaves on the tree: for 
the fig is of that tribe of vegetables, wherein the fruit appears before 
the leaf. Butif the words, zac eAO@v em avtny, ovdEev EVpEY EL 
un pvARe, be read as a parenthesis, the aforesaid declaration will be 
the reason of what immediately preceded, namely, our Lord’s look- 
ing for fruit on the tree. The leaves showed that the figs should not 
only be formed, but well advanced ; and the season of reaping being 
not yet come, removed all suspicion that they had been gathered. 
When both circumstances are considered, nothing can account for its 
want of fruit, but the barrenness of the tree. If the words had been 
ovdev EVQEY EL LN OAUIGOUS, OV YAQ NY HALO0s TUXWY, he found noth- 
ing but green figs, for vt was not the time of ripe fruit; we 
should have justly concluded that the latter clause was meant, as the 
reason what is affirmed in the former ; but, as they stand, they do 
not admit this interpretation. A transposition, entirely similar, 
we have in ch. xvi. 3, 4. The idiom of modern tongues, requiring 
a more rigid adherence to the customary arrangement, I have thought 
it reasonable to transpose the clauses. And, for removing all ambi- 
guity, I have, after Bishop Pearce [See his Answer to Woolston on 
the miracles] rendered zagos evzwv the fig-harvest, (though this 
application of the word harvesé is rather unusual) than by a phrase 
so indefinite as éhe time of figs. 


15. The temple. Mt. xxi. 12. N, 


17. oy house shall be called a house of prayer for all nations, OTt 

6 OLx0 LOU OLxOs MQDGEVYNS HANINGETOL MHGL Tors EOvEdev. E. T. 

My house shall be called, of all nations, the hoyse of prayer. Our 

translators have followed Be. who renders the passage, as if the last 
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words had been t20 xavtwmy tav evwv. Domum meam domum 
precationis vocatum iri ab omnibus gentibus ; and is, I think, the 
only La. translator, who, by inserting the preposition ab, has per- 
verted the sense. He has been copied, as usual, by the G. F. Ma. 
maison sera appellée maison d’oraison par toutes nations. This 
is an error of the same sort with that which was observed on Mt. v. 
21. See the note on that verse. The court of the Gentiles, a part 
of to tegov, the temple, as it is expressed in this passage, was partic- 
ularly destined for the devout of all nations, who acknowledged the 
true God, though they had not subjected themselves to the Mosaic 
law, and were accounted aliens. The proselytes who had received 
circumcision, and were by consequence subject to the law, were on 
the same footing with native Jews,and had access to the court of 
the people. Justly, therefore, was the temple styled a house of 
prayer for ail nations. The error ‘in the common version is here 
the more extraordinary, as, in their translation of Isaiah, they ren- 
der the passage quoted for all people. 


* There is another error in the common version, in this passage, 
which, for aught I know, is peculiar to it. Ozzxog is rendered the 
house, not a house, as it ought tobe. This difference, though on a 
superficial view it may appear inconsiderable, is, in truth, of the 
greatest moment. The house of prayer was-.the utmost that a Jew 
‘could have said of the temple of Jerusalem. “Fo represent all the 
‘Gentiles, most of whom knew nothing about ‘it, and the rest, at the 
furthest, put it on no better footing than the idol-temples of the sur- 
rounding nations, as using a style which implied that it was, by way 
of eminence, the place of all the earth appropriated to divine wor- 
ship, is both misrepresenting the fact, and misrepresenting the sa- 
cred writers, who are far from advancing any thing that can be just- 
‘ly so interpreted. 


18. For they dreaded him, epofovveo yao avtov. I see no rea- 
son, with Pearee, to reject avzov, on so slight authority as six or sev- 
en MSS. ‘Their fear of the people, mentioned in other passages, so 
far from being inconsistent, naturally led them to dread one who had 
So great an ascendancy over the minds of the people, who exposed 
the hypocrisy of the spiritual guides of the age, and was so much am 
enemy to their traditions, and casuistry. 
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21. Which thou hast devoted, 7v zarnoadw. E. T. Whick thou 
cursedst. In Eng. the word cursed is not, now, so commonly, nor 
I think, so properly, applied to inanimate things. Besides, that ae- 
ceptation of the verb éo curse, to which our ears are most familiar- 
ized, associates, in our minds, the idea of something, at once so atro- 
tious, and so vulgar, as makes one dislike exceedingly the applica- 
tion of it, toa solemn act of our Lord, intended to convey instruc- 
tion, in the most striking manner, on two important articles, the 
power of faith, and the danger of unfruitfulness under the means of 
improvement. Devoted, though sometimes used in a different sense, 
is here so fixed in meaning, by the words connected, that it is impos- 
sible to mistake it ; and is surely a more decent term than cursed. 


22. Have faith in God, exece nudtiv Oeov. That is, say some, 
Have a strong faith. The words rendered literally are, Have a 
faith of God. Itisa known Hebraism, to subjoin the words of 
God to a substantive, to denote great, mighty, excellent ; and to an 
adjective, as the sign of the superlative. In support of this inter- 
pretation, bishop Pearce has produced a number of passages, uni- 
versally explained in this manner. The context here will suit either 
explanation. Though this is a point on which no one ought to be 
decisive, I cannot help, upon the whole, preferring the common ver- 
sion. My reasons are these: 1st, I find that the substantives con- 
strued with Ozov, when it signifies great or mighty (for it is only 
with these we are here concerned, ) are names either of real substan- 
ces, or of outward and visible effects. Of the first kind are, prince, 
mountain, wind, cedar, city ; of the second are, wrestling, trem- 
bling, sleep ; but nowhere, as far as I can discover, do we find any 
abstract quality, such as, faith, hope, love, justice, truth, mercy, 
used in this manner. When any of these words are thus construed 
with God, he is confessedly either the subject, or the object, of the 
affection mentioned. 2dly, The word z6zus, both in the Acts, and 
in the Epistles, is often construed with the genitive of the object, 
precisely in the same manner as here. Thus, Acts iii. 16. mutes 
tov ovouatos avtov is faithin his [Christ’s] name ; Rom. iii. 
22. mectis Incou Xectrov is faith in Jesus Christ. See, to the 
Same purpose, Rom. iii. 26. Gal. ii. 16. 20. ili. 22. Philip, iii. 9. 
«Ajtts is used in the same way, 1 Thess. i.3. As these come much 
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nearer the case in hand, they are, in my judgment, more than a 
counterpoise to all that has been advanced in favour of the other in- 
terpretation. 


CHAPTER XII. 


4. They wounded in the head with stones, O06 02.7j6avtEs ExEGa- 
Jaweav. Vul. In.capite vulneraverunt. Agreeably to this version, 
the Cam. and five other MSS. omit 260602 76avzes. The Cop. and 
Sax. translations following the same reading. 


14. Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not ? Shall we give, or 
shall we not give ? ekertt “NVeOV Keecage dovvar, n ov 5; Omer, 7 
bn Owuev 3 Vul. Licet dare tributum Cesari, an non dabimus ? 
With this agree the Go. and the Sax. ‘The Cam. omits the whole 
clause dwuev y wy OWE ; 


19. Moses hath enacted, Mucns eyopuwev. E.'T. Moses wrote. 
The word yecpev, when applied to legislators, and spoken of laws, 
or standing rules, is, both in sacred use, and in classical, sancire, fo 
enact. 


29. The Lord is our God: The Lord is one, Kugtos 6 Qos jucv: 
Kuoios éts eget. E.T. The Lord our God is one Lord. The 
words are a quotation from Moses, Deut. vi. 4. as rendered by the 
Seventy. In Heb. they run thus, 3n& may uTbx oT, literally in 
Eng. Jehovah our God Jehovah one. In such sentences, there is 
no substantive verb in Heb. (as in European languages) to connect 
the words. ‘Their juxtaposition is held sufficient. Sometimes in 
Gr. and La. which do not labour under the same defect, the verb is 
omitted as unnecessary. Now, in my apprehension (and in this I 
agree with Vitringa,) the words quoted ought to be rendered as two 
sentences ; in Deut. thus, Jehovah is our God: Jehovah is one ; 
and not as one sentence, Jehovah our God ts one Jehovah, My rea- 
sons are these: 1st, It appears to have been the purpose of their 
great legislator to establish among the people these two important 
articles, as the foundation of that religious constitution he was au- 
thorized to give them. The first was, that the God, whom they 
were to adore, was not any of the ackriowledged objects of worship 
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in the nations around them, and was, therefore, to be distinguished 
among them, the better to secure them against seduction, by the pe- 
culiar name Jehovah, by which alone he chose to be invoked by 
them. The second was the unity of the divine nature, and conse- 
quently that no pretended divinity (for all other gods were merely 
pretended) ought to be associated with the only true God, or share 
with him in their adoration. ‘There is an internal probability in this 
explanation, arising from the consideration that these were notorious- 
ly the fundamental articles of their creed. 2dly, In the reply of the 
Scribe, v. $2. which was approved by our Lord, and in which we 
find, as it were, echoed every part of the answer that had been giv- 
en to his question, there are two distinct affirmations with which he 
begins ; these are, There is One God; and there is only one, cor- 
responding to The Lord is our God, and the Lord is one. The first 
clause, in both declarations, points to the object of worship ;_ the 
second, to the necessity of excluding all others. Accordingly, the 
radical precept relating to this subject, quoted by our Lord, Mt. iv. 
10. from the Sep. is exactly suited to both parts of this declaration. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God. ‘This may be called the 
positive part of the statute, and corresponds to the article, Zhe Lord 
ts our God. Thou shalt serve him only. This is the negative 
part, and corresponds to the article, The Lord is one. 3dly, Such 
short and simple sentences, without either verb or conjunction to 
unite them in themselves, or connect them with one another, are not 
unfrequent in the sacred language. An example, perfectly similar, 
we have, Exod. xv. 3. mondo wx mim (or, as we read in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, Amnooa 23 MT) ww Mo rightly render- 
ed in the E. 'T. as two distinct sentences. The Lord is aman of 
war ; ‘The Lord is his name: by Houbigant, Dominus est bellator 
fortis ; dominus est nomen ejus. Athly, It is unexampled in sacred 
writ, to join nx asan adjective to a proper name. The case is 
different, when it is affirmed as an attribute, because then the copula 
or substantive verb is understood. For though the Gr. word x1@u0s, 
be an appellative, we ought to remember that, in this passage, it sup- 
plies the place of Jehovah, a proper name. Now a proper name, 
which naturally belongs but to one, does not admit numeral adjec- 
tives. If such an adjective, therefore, be subjoined to the name, it 
ought to be considered as something formally predicated of it, not as 
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an ‘epithet or attendant quality. If the whole purpose of the quota- 
tion were to assert, in one sentence, tlic unity of the Godhead, the 
only natural expression in Heb. would have been qn Comes dR 
ny, in Gr. xvecog 6 Osos yyw Ceos Ets e671. Jehovah, or The Lord 
our God is one God. But, as it stands, if it had been meant for 
one simple affirmation; the expression would have been both unnat- 
ural and improper. The author of the Vul. seems, from a convic- 
tion of this, to have rendered the words, in defiance of the authori- 
ty of MSS. Deus unus est. In Deut. he says, indeed, Dominus 
unus est. But in some old editions, previous to the revisal and cor- 
rections of either Sixtus V. or Clement VIII. the reading is, as in 
Mr. Deus uriusest. Ihave consulted two old editions in folio, one 
printed at Paris 1504, the other at Lyons 1512, both of which read 
in thismanner.* Some may say, and it is the only objection I can 
think of, that though my interpretation might suit the Heb. of Deut. 
it does not suit the Gr. of the Evangelist. We have here the sub- 
stantive verb e6zz, which, as it is used only once in the end, seems 
to connect the whole into one sentence. I answer, that it is not un- 
common in the penmen of tlie N. T. to use the copula in the last 
short sentence or member, and leave it to be supplied by the reader’s 
discernment in the preceding. Thus, Mt. xi. 30. ‘O évyos mov 
YOROTOS, Hut TO PooTLov mov eha—oov eGtt. Tere every body ad- 
mits, that we have two distinct affirmations, and that the e6zc,which 
occurs only inthe end, must be supplied in the former clause, after 
1076705. : 


2 Our God, 6 Geos tuwv. Three MSS. read suwy; one reads 
oov. Vul. Deus tuus. 


34. Nobody ventured to put questions to him, ovdes etoh ua av- 
tov eneputyoa. E.T. No man durst ask him any question. 
‘These words convey a suggestion of some stern prohibition, or terri- 
ble menace, denounced by our Lord, which frightened every body 
from further attempts this way. But this was not the case. The 
people saw how completely those were foiled who tried to ensnaré 


* Since I wrote the above, I have seen an edition of the Vul. earlier than either of 
these, printed at Venice, 1484, in which also the expression is Deus unus est. These are 
ull the editions of that Translation of an older date than the Counc of Trent, which J 
have had occasion to see. 
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him by captious questions ; and how ill those succeeded, who enter- 
ed into disputation with him, and were therefore naturally led, from 
respect to a superiority so great, and so manifest, to avoid exposing 
their own ignorance, or bad intention. This is sufficiently expres- 
sed inthe version. J. xxi. 12. ?N. 


AO. Punishment, xorua. E.T. Damnation. But this word 
with us, is confined to the punishment of hell, to which the impeni- 
tent willbe hereafter condemned. think it unwarrantable, ina 
translator, to limit the words of the sacred’ penmen to this meaning, 
when neither the terms used, nor any thing in the context, can be 
said to limit them. The phrases zgeers ts yeevvas and atwrvtos 
z0l61¢, literally, the punishment of hell, and eternal punishment, are 
the only terms in the Gospels which may be properly rendered dam- 
nation. And even in these I think it preferable, for an obvious rea- 
son, to use the periphrasis of the sacred writer. By the frequent, 
unnecessary, and sometimes censurable, recourse of translators to 
the terms, damned, damnation, damnable, and others of like import, 
an asperity is given to the language of most modern translations of 
the N. T. which the original evidently has not. Ch. xvi. 16. 3 N, 


Al. The treasury, tov yabopuvAaziov. ‘This name seems to have 
been given to those chests into which the money devoted for the use 
of the temple and the sacred service was put. he first account we 
have of such a repository, is in 2 Ki. xii. 9. But the chest mention- - 
ed there seems to-have been intended for receiving only the money 
‘brought in by the priests, as it was set in the court of the priests, 
near the altar, a place to which they only-had access ; whereas the 
treasury here meant, was accessible to people of all ranks and both 
sexes, as we learn from our Lord’s remark on the gift of a poor wid- 
ow. It must, consequently, have been in the court of the women, 
beyond which they were not permitted to go. Guzophylacium, 
from signifying the chest which contained the treasure, came to de- 
note the place.in the temple where the ehest was deposited. ~ We 
find our Lord, J. viii. 20. teaching in the treasury ; that is, I sup- 


pose, in that side of the court of the women where the sacred treas- 
ure was kept. 


42. Two mites, which make a farthing. Diss. VII. P. I. § 10. 
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CHAPTER NII. 


8. Famines and commotions, Atuou xa tagayai. Vul. Fames. 
The Cop. Sax. and Eth. read as the Vul. Ade tapaya are want- 
ing in the Cam. and one other MS. 


9. To bear testimony to them, ets uaetroroy autos. LE. 'T. For 
a testimony against them. Vul. In testimonium illis. Thus also. 
Mt. x.18. e¢¢ wootroov autos zou Tos EOvert. E.'T. renders, For 
a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But, in Mt. xxiv. 14. 
Elg Maptvelov Nabe Tog EOvect is translated, Por a witness unto all 
nations. ‘This is evidently the most natural interpretation, and suits 
the usual import of the dative case. Nor is there aught in the con- 
text of any of the three passages that would lead one to interpret it 
differently from the rest. The change, consequently, appears capri- 
cious. In one place indeed, namely, ch. vi. 11. the words in connex- 
ion sufficiently warrant the change of the preposition. But that the 
construction there is rather unusual, may be concluded from the par- 
allel passage, L. ix. 5. where the words are, es mugtvglov En’ av- 
tovs,a phrase which occurs in no other part of the Gospel. Be. 
was the first translator who, in the verse under review, introduced 
the preposition adversus. 


11. Have no anxiety beforehand, nor premeditate what ye 
shall speak, un Noouegiuvare ti Aadnenre, unde medetave. Vul. 
Nolite precogitare quid loquamini. The latter clause, answering to 
unde Medetate is wanting here, and in the Cop. and Sax. versions. 
So it is also in the Cam. and four other MSS. 


* Foretold by the prophet Daniel, to onfev v0 Aarvind Tov 100- 
gyvov. This clause is not in the Cam. and three other MSS. of some 
note. It is wanting also in the Vul. Cop. Sax. and Arm. versions. 


32. Or. The common Gr. capies have zac ; but if we judge 
from the value, as well as number, of MSS. which read 7, and from 
the support this reading has in the ancient writers and versions, we 
cannot hesitate to admit it as genuine. 

> Hour, weas. This word may be rendered season. Mt. viii. 


13.N. 


35. Inthe evening—These are the four night watches, answer- 
ing with us to the hours of nine and twelve at night, three and six im 
the moxning. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


3. Of Spikenard, vagdov midcexns. Vul. Nardi spicati. Crit- 
ics have been divided about the exact import of this term. Some 
have thought that it has arisen from the La. name nardus spicatus, 
the latter part of which denoting the species of the plant, has, by 
some accident, been corrupted into meemexns. Others consider this 
word only as an epithet, expressive of the purity or fineness of the 
balsam. In the former way the Vul. translates it, in the latter the 
Sy. As in meaning, however, they pretty much coincide, the spike- 
nurd being accounted the most precious kind of nard ; it seemed 
better to make no alteration on the word which our translators have 
adopted from the Vul. 

* She broke open the box, 6vitguwaura vo adabactoov. E. T. 
She brake the box. ‘Some late translators, not seeing any necessity 
for breaking the box, in order to get out the liquor, have chosen to 
say shook. Blackwall (Sac. Clas. vol. ii. p. ii. ch. 3.) thinks that 
the breaking refers to the parts of the liquor, which would be so sep- 
arated by shaking, as to diffuse their fragrance wider, and flow easier. 
Svvtocberv, | acknowledge, does not always mean éo break ; per- 
haps oftener fo bruise. Luvepibervat, however, always implies 
that there is violence, and that the thing spoken of has sustained 
damage. Now itis evident, that it is not the liquor to which the 
verb is applied, but the box. For though, by a common figure, the 
containing for the contained, the box might be used to denote the li- 
quor ; these two are here so contradistinguished, that the trope can 
hardly have place. The historian had told us, that the woman had 
ahabarcoov mrvpov vapdov mictixns modvtedors. After naming 
the box, the liquor is specified. To this, as being last mentioned, 
the participle svvzgewara might refer, if nothing were subjoined ; 
but the repetition of adafuergor afler cvrteiwara, ought, by the 
syntactic order, expressly to exclude that interpretation 5 as it could 
be intended only to prevent a wrong reference to zvgov. The evr- 
teiwara, therefore, whatever it denotes, must regularly refer to the 
hox. This, say they, is not the usual method of taking ont the li- 
quor ; but it may be sometimes a necessary method. Nor does it fol- 
low, as a consequence of breaking the box, that the liquor must be 
lost. The effect would depend entirely on the furm of the vessel, 
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and the manner of breakiug it. We may strike off the neck of a 
bottle or flaggon, without spilling the liquor. I have, however, cho- 
sen the words broke open, as sufficiently denoting that it required 
an uncommon effort to bring out the contents, which is all that the 
word here necessarily implies. And it is a circumstance that ought 
not to be altogether overlooked, being an additional evidence of the 
woman’s zeal for doing honour to her Lord. That the term onght 
not to be rendered shook, is to me evident. I know no example of 
it in this meaning in any author, sacred or profane. Verbs denoting 
to shake, frequently occur in scripture. But the word is never 
6vivTol6w, but Tivaccw, crew, CHAELW. 


14. The guest chamber, co xatadvua L.ii.7. 3 N. 


15. Furnished, eotemuevov. 1 have followed the E. 'T. in ren- 
dering the Gr. word by a general term. ‘To make a Stricter interpre- 
tation intelligible to ordinary readers, would require more circumlo- 
cution than it would be proper to introduce into so simple a nar- 
rative. The Eng. word, which comes nearest the import of the 
Gr. is carpeted. But when this term is used, as here, of a dining- 
room, it is not meant (as without an explanation would occur to us) 
only of the floor, but of the couches on which the guests reclined at 
meals. On these they were wont, for the sake both of neatness and 
of conveniency, to spread a coverlet or carpet. As this was com- 
monly the last thing they did in dressing the room, it may not impro- 
perly be employed to denote the whole. 


22. Tuke, eat, this is my body, Aabere, puyere, TOVTO EGTL TO 
Gwua nov. Vul. Sumite, hoc cst corpus meum. ‘The same defect 
is in both the Sy. the Cop. the Ara. the Sax. and the Eth. vérsions. 
The Al. and some other noted M55. omit yayeze. 


30. Even thou. Though, in the common Gr. we have not the 
pronoun Gv after 6z¢, it is found in so great a number of MSS. many 
of them of principal note, in so many ancient versions, fathers, and 
early editions, that it has been generally received by critics. That 
6uv is emphatical in this place there can be nodoubt. Peter’s sol- 
emn declaration ended with these words, @AW ovz eyo. Our Lord’s 
words 07¢ Gv stand directly opposed to them. It may be added, that 
the pronoun, in the learned languages, being in such cases unnecessa- 
ry for expressing the sense, because its power is included in the verb, 


— 
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is hardly ever mentioned but with an emphasis, which can rarely be 
transfused into modern tongues without the aid of some particle, as 
here of the adverb even. 


4i. Allis over, aneye. E.T. It is enough. This expression 
is here both indefinite and obscure. _ L. Cl.’s version is nearer the 
point. C’est une affaire faite, or An. ?Tis done. The intention 
was manifestly to signify that the time wherein they might have been 
of use to him by their counsel and comfort, was now lost 5; and that 
he was in a manner already in the hands of his enemies. 


45. Clubs. UL. xxii. 52. N. 


51. Who had only a linen cloth wrapt about his body, meoe6s- 
GAnueros Gtrvdova ext yuurov. E. T. Having a linen cloth cast 
about his naked body. Bp. Pearce supposes this to have been a tu- 
nic, or vestcoat, the garment worn next the skin (for shirts, as neces- 
sary as we imagine them, appear to be of a later date, unless we 
give that name to a linen tunic :) but the words in connexion, zéot- 
hebAnuevos exe yunvor, lead us to think that this was a loose cloth 
cast carelessly about him. The historian would never have added 
e7t yuuvov, speaking of the tunic, or, as we commonly render it, 
coat, whicli was always ee yuurov, close to the body. By this, on 
the contrary, he signifies that the man had on no tunic, and was con- 
sequently obliged to make his escane naked, when they pulled off bis ° 
wrapper. Besides, a man’s appearing only in his tunic was nothing 
extraordinary, and would never have excited the attention of the 
soldiers. ‘The common people, on ordinary occasions, or when em- 
ployed in manual labour, seldom appeared otherwise. What our 
Lord says, ch. xiti. 16. Let not him who shall be in the field turn 
back to fetch his mantle, is an evidence of this ; for these two, the 
tunic and the mantle, completed their dress. 

' 2 The soldiers, o: vearidzat. Sk. T. The young men. A com- 
mon denomination for soldiers among the Greeks. Had the Evan- 
gelist said vearsoxae Teves, or simply vear6zot, I should have ren- 
dered it young men. The definite expression 6c rvEC16206 points 
toa known part of the company, which could be no other than the 
soldiers. Thongh this incident, recorded by Mr. may not appear of 
great moment, it is, in my opinion, one of those circumstances we 
call a picturesque, which, though in a manner unconnected with the 
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story, enlivens the narrative, and adds to its credibility. It must 
have been late in the night, when (as has been very probably con- 
jectured) some young man, whose house lay near the garden, being 
roused out of sleep by the noise of the soldiers and armed retinue 
passing by, got up, stimulated by curiosity, wrapt himself (as Casau- 
bon supposes) in the cloth in which he had been sleeping and ran 
after them. This is such an incident as is very likely to have 
happened, but most unlikely to have been invented. It is proper 
to add that 6c vea16x00 are wanting in the Cam. and two other 
MSS. with which agree the Vul. Sy. Cop. Ara. and Sax. versions. 


53. All the chief priests, navtes 6c apyiegers. Vul. Omnes sa- 
eerdotes. The interpreter seems to have read tegecs. But this read- 
ing is not warranted by any MS. or version, except the Sax. 


56. Were insufficient, wo ovz roar. E. T. Agreed not to- 
gether. Vul. Convenientia testimonia non erant. Between these 
two ways of rendering this passage, translators have been divided. 
Er. and ‘Zu. are the only La. translators I have seen who agree with 
that here given, nec erant satis idonea. The Fr. translations also 
of P. R.L. Cl. and Bean. the Eng. An. and Wes. concur with mine. 
On a doubtful point, where the words appear susceptible of either 
interpretation, one ought to be determined by the circumstances of 
the case. Now there is nothing, in the whole narrative, that insinu- 
ates the smallest discrepancy among the witnesses. On the contra- 
ry, in the Gospels, the testimony specified is mentioned as gixen by 
all the witnesses. The differences in Mt. and Mr. one saying, Lerll 
rebuild, another, I can rebuild ; one adding, made with hands, an- 
other omitting it, not only are of no moment in themselves, but are 
manilesily differences in the reports of the Evangelists, not in the 
testimony of the witnesses; nor are they greater than those which 
occur in most other facts related from memory. What therefore 
perplexed the pontiffs and the scribes, was that, admitting all that 
Was attested, it did not amount to what could be accounted a capital 
crime. ‘This made the high-priest think of extorting from our 
Lord’s mouth, a confession which might supply the defects of evi- 
dence. ‘This expedient succeeded to their wish. Jesus, though not 
outwitted by their snbtilty was noway disposed to decline suffering, 
and, therefore, readily supplied them with the pretext they wanted. 
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59. Defective. See the last note. 


61. The Son of the blessed One, 6 tiog tov evioyntov. Vul. 
Filius Dei benedicit. In the Al. and other two MSS. we read @eou 
tou Evdoyntov. But it is entirely suitable to the Heb. idiom, to em- 
ploy the adjective evAoyy ros, without the noun, as a distinguishing 
appellation of God. 


70. The clause zae 7 Aaja Gov Omocager is wanting in the Cam. 
and three other MSS. with which agree the Vul. Cop. and Sax. ver- 
sions. 


72. Reflecting thereon, he wept, exibarov exdeue. E. T- When 
he thought thereon, he wept. There ave not many words in Serip- 
ture which have undergone more interpretations than this term, 
exibakoy. The Vul. perhaps from a different reading, followed by 
Er. Zu. Cas. and Cal. says, Ceepit fiere. 1n this also agree the Sy. 
the Sax. and the Go. versions. Ar. Separans se flevit. Be. Quum 
se proripuisset, flevit. Dio. Si mise a piangere. G.F. after Be. 
Sestant jetté hors il pleura. P. R. Beau. and L. Cl. as Dio. IZ se 
mit a pleurer. (ley. He burst into tears. Almost all our other Eng. 
versions of this century, An. Dod. Wes. Wor. Wy. have it, He cov- 
ered his head, ov his face, and wept. Schmidius and Raphelius 
have, warmly, but not, in my judgment, successfully, defended Be.’s 
version, making em6addecv to mean, se foras proripere sive cicere, 
to rush out. Elsner has clearly shown, that the examples produced 
in support of this interpretation, conclude nothing ; and that the 
word, as its etymology suggests, denotes more properly, fo rush in, 
than torush out. Accordingly, when it is construed with a preposi- 
tion, the preposition is always écs, or em, never c§ or azo. He, 
therefore, prefers an explanation which had been first given by ‘The. 
and afterwards defended by Salmasius, and others : Having corered 
his head, he wept. Yet the Gr. commentator does not give this as 
the certain meaning of the word-; but mentions two interpretations, 
leaving it to the reader to make his choice. His ‘words are, 
EMLUEGAWY, YAO PNOLV, ExAME, TOVE EGTLV, ETELAAAVWaLELOS THY 
“NPARHV, N avete Tov, cokumeros peta CpodgotHeos. But has any 
authority been produced for rendering ezcSedderr, by itself, to cover 
the head? The authority of The. himself. a writer of the eleventh 
century, especially on a point of which he is evidently doubtful, 
will not go far. Pains have been taken to evince that the Greeks 
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and Romans (for nothing, if I remember right, has been affirmed of 
the Jews) had such a custom 5 but not that it was ever expressed by 
the single word exi6adAw. Jt is natural ina man who weeps, to 
endeavour to hide his face ;_ not so much to conceal his emotion, as 
to conceal the effect of it, the distortion it brings upon his counte- 
nance. But the matter of consequence to Peter, was to conceal 
his emotion altogether. Now, he could not have taken a more effect- 
ual method of publishing it to all around him, than by mufiling up 
his head in his mantle. This could not fail to attract the attention 
of many who had no opportunity of observing the change on his 
features. I consider the version of this word in Dio. Beau. and L. 
Cl. as made from the Vul. or the Cam. the only Gr. copy which 
reads 7ofat0 zxAacetv. Hey’s seems to be a free version of The.’s 
apsamevos metce Cpodeot7tos, exdace. In regard to what appears 
to have been the oldest manner of translating the word exc6qdAwyv, he 
began; I should, with, Palairet, have no objection to it, had the- 
words been ezeGake xAacecv,and not ext6adhov exdace ; for though, 
no phrase in Scripture is more common, than he began to do, for he 
did ; we do not find a single instance in which the first verb is ex- 
pressed by the participle, and the second by the indicative mood (1 
might add, or in which ezeSad2ecv is used for to begin ;) now the 
form, in idiomatic phrases, must be carefully observed, for they hard- 
ly ever convey the same sense, when differently construed. Simon 
of the Oratory, after Gro. makes this participle equivalent to the 
Heb. nov addens. But it is remarkable, that though the verb ezu6a- 
12 occurs very often in the version of the Seventy, they have not 
once used it in translating the Heb »ox which is also a very common 
verb. Palairet follows Ham. who has given a version which differs 
from all the preceding, He looked upon him [Jesus,] and wept. But 
our former questicn recurs, Where do we find ezc6022@ without any 
addition, used in this sense? Not one quotation where the verb is 
not followed by opAaAwuors, owes, or ouuate, has been brought in 
support of this meaning. The meanings would be endless which 
might be given it, should we form an interpretation from every word 
that may be construed with exi6cAi@. After weighing, impartially 
the above and other explanations, I think, with Wet. that the sense 
exhibited by the E. T. is the most probable. ‘That there is an ellip- 
sis in the words, isundeniable. | Now, we can never plead use in fa- 
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vour of a particular signification of an elliptic term, but when we 
can show that such is the meaning of the word where there is the 
same ellipsis. To say eme6adderv means to look upon, because 
emtbarirecv opOcrmorvs has that meaning; or that it signifies to cov- 
er the face, because Bariecy paon ex ouuct@y has that significa- 
tion, appears to me so extraordinary a mode of reasoning, that I am 
surprised to find critics of undoubted learning and discernment 
adopting it. If I should produce examples of exubuddAecy rov vovy, 
or THY Otavoray, as signifying to think of a thing, to reflect upon it, 
than which nothing is easier ; I should give full as much probability 
to this signification of the word excSadAecv, when alone, as has been 
given by any quotations I have yet seen, to the most plausible of the 
meanings above mentioned. But more can besaid here. ‘The verb 
by itself is explained by Phavorinus, as adinitting this interpretation. 
Enibadree ovv' tig vonuatt n epyo, nyovv nxolb6auerws xal EMLTr= 
yos v0EL, Oo zat Ent60AwWS Q~auev. Suidas explains ezi60A7 by evvoie. 
And of the word used singly in this acceptation, Wet. has produced 
clear examples froin Polybius, Theophrastus, Plutarch, Diodorus 
Siculus, Diogenes Laertius, and several others, to which I refer the 
learned reader ; and shall only add, that if these authorities do not 
put the matter beyond all question, they, at least, give it a greater 
probability than has been yet given to any of the other hypotheses. 


CHAPTER XY. 


5. Answered no more, ovaeti ovdev amexguOn. E.T. Yet an- 
swered nothing. But this implies that he had answered nothing to the 
former question ; the reverse of which is the fact, as appears, v. 2. 
and is justly observed by bishop Pearce. All the La. translators 
say rightly, Nihil amplius respondit, or what is manifestly equiva- 
lent. All the foreign translations, [ have seen, give the same sense. 
Yet, to show how difficult it is to preserve an uniform attention, and 
how liable, at times, even judicious persons are to run blindfolded 
into the errors of their predecessors, it may be observed, that Wes. 
is the only modern Eng. translator who has escaped a blunder, not 
more repugnant to the fact, as recorded in the verses immediately 
preceding, than contradictory to the import of the Gr. expression 
here used. His version is, Aaswered nothing avy more. The 
rest, without exception, say, Stid/ answered nothing, or words to 
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that purpose. Yet, inthe G. E.the sense was truly exhibited, 4n- 
swered no more at all. 


7. Who i their sedition had committed murder, 6utives ev ty, 
Oraoec govor nemornue6ayv. Vul. Qui in seditione fecerat hom- 
ecidium. - No MS. authorizes this rendering. 


8 With clamour the multitude demanded, Avabonbaus 6 oyos 
noegato aereccdor. Vul. Cum ascendisset turba cepit rogare. 
Accordingly the Vat. MS. has ava6as for avafojéas. Agreeable to 
which are also the Cop. and Eth. version. The Cam. reads avebas 
Odo, and is followed by the Go. but not by the Sax. which has noth- 
Ing answering to the first clause, Cu ascendisset, but is, in what 
follows, conformable to the Vul. 


12. What then would ye have me do with him whom ye call king 
of the Jews? Tt ovv deere mornow bv rEyetE Bacidea ToV Lovda- 
tov; Vul Quid ergo vuliis facian regi Judeorum 2 But in this 
omission the Vul. is singular. There is no Gr. MS. known as yet, 
which has not 6v Aeyece : no version, except the Sax. which does 


not translate it. 


29. Nailed him to the cross, e6cavgwcav avtov. EK. T. Cruci- 
fied him. The Eng. verb, to crucify, denotes, properly, to put to 
death by nailing to the cross. The word 6zavgow, here, means no 
more than to fasten to the cross with nails. In strict propriety, we 
should not say a man cried out after he was crucified, but after he 
was nailed to the cross. : 

* The third Wour. J. xix. 14. N. 


34. Eloi, Eicu. This is the Sy. as well as the Heb. word for 
my God. See J. xx. 17. inthe Sy. version. It is there pronounced 
Elohi: but the aspiration must be dropt, when written in Gr. letters, 
as it suits not the analogy of the Gr. language, to admit it in the 
middle, or at the end, of a word. For this reason they say Abraam, 


not Abraham ; Judas, not Judah. 


42. Whenit was evening, zat non owtas yevouevns. The word 
answering to evening is used with some latitude in Scripture. The 
Jews spoke of two evenings, Mt. xiv.23. N. It is probably the 
former of these that is meant here, and Mt. xxvii. 57. for at six the 
preparation ended, and the Sabbath began, when they durst no long- 


er be so employed. 
43, Senator. PBovievers. WL. xxiii. 30. N. 
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44. Pilate, amazed that he was so soon dead, 6 de Ilthatos 
eGavucdev, ec non TeOvnue. EK. T. And Pilate marvelled if he 
were already dead. Raphelins, with whom agrees bishop Pearce, 
has shown, by examples from Xenophon and Eusebius, that the con- 
junction é is, in some cases, properly translated thut. We have a 
strong evidence that this is the meaning here, from the question put 
to the centurion, whether Jesus had been dead, taica,any time, not 
non, already. ‘That there are two MSS. which read 707, is, per- 
haps, not worth mentioning. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2. About sun-rise, avatathavtos tov nieov. KE. T. At the rising 
of the sun. Vul. Orto jam sole. This expresses too much 3 for 
let it be observed, that it is not the preterperfect participle that is 
here used by the Evangelist, but an aorist. Nor is there a word in 
the Gr. (exeept in a very few copies) nor in any other ancient ver- 
sion, answering to yam inthe La. The E. 'T. seems in this place, 
to follow the Cam. which reads avaredAovtos in the present. But 
this reading is peculiar to that copy. 


8. Getting out, fled, ekeiPovdae tayv epuyov. I. T. Went out 
quickly, and fled. But the word ta yv is wanting in a great num- 
ber of MSS. some of them of principal note, in several of the best 
editions, and ancient versions, particularly the Vul. and both the Sy. 
It is also rejected by Mill and Wet. 


16. He who shall believe, 6 miGteveas. E. T. He who believeth. 
The Gr. aorists have not always the power of the preterite ; but, 
agreeably to the import of the name, are frequently indefinite in re- 
gard totime. Here they are better rendered by the present, as in 
the E. T. than by the past; the present, with us, being often used 
indefinitely. Had the words immediately preceding related to a 
judgment to come, the most proper sense, here, in Eng. for express- 
ing the Gr. aorist, would have been the future perfect ; that is, a fu- 
ture which is past, in respect of another future referred to. He who 
shall have believed, shall be saved. un this manner all the La. trans- 
lators,exeept Ar. have expressed it : Qui crediderit. But, as the words 
immediately preceding are an order to the apostles, with which the 
words of this passage are“connected, as regarding what is necessari- 
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ly consequent on the execution of that-order (for of necessity they 
would be either believed or disbelieved,) the time is, in our idiom, 
best expressed by a simple future. ‘Though the future perfect could 
not be accounted improper, it is so complex [He who shall have be- 
lieved, and shall have been baptized,| that, unless where perspicui- 
ty renders it necessary, it is better to avoid it. ‘The later Fr. trans- 
lators (though that tense be, in their language, a degree simpler than 
in ours) take this method. P. R. Sa. and Si. though translating from 
the Vul. and Beau. say Celui gut croira, not gut aura cru. 


2 He who shall believe--he who will not believe, 6 mi6TEVvCus 
—é amotryoas. E.T. He that believeth—ie that believeth not. 
The change of the future from shall to zwil/, may, to a superficial 
view, appear capricious ; but ] imagine the idiom of the langaage 
requires this distinction, between a positive and a negative condition. 
It is accordingly expressed in the same manner in the G. E. A soy- 
ereign might properly say to his minister, ‘ Publish, in my name, 
this edict to the people ; if they shall obey it, they shall be reward- 
ed, but if they will not obey, they shall be punished.’ In the form- 
er part of the declaration, it is not the will that is required, so much 
as the performance : in the latter part, a threat is annexed to the 
non-performance, merely on account of the obstinacy, that is, pravi- 
ty, of will, by which it is occasioned. ‘This distinction particularly 
suits the nature of the present case. The belief that results not 
from evidence, but from an inclination to believe, is not styled fuzth, 
so properly as credulity, which is always accounted an extreme. 
Nor is that wabelief, or even disbelief, criminal, that is not justly 
imputable to a distzclination, to believe, in spite of evidence, which 
is termed incredulity, and is as much an extreme as the other. 
{t is required, not that our will operate in producing belief 
(ample evidence is afforded for this purpose, as mentioned in 
the two subsequent verses,) but that our will do not operate ina 
contrary direction, to prevent or obstruct our believing. God 
alone gives light, he requires of us only that we do not shut our 
eyes against it. It may be thought an objection to this explanation, 
that it would imply, that there isa demerit in the unbelief that is 
punishable, at the same time that there is no mer? in the faith that is 
to be rewarded. This is doubtless the case. There is no positive 
merit in faith; and if, when compared with infidelity, there may be 
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ascribed to it a sort of negative merit, the term is evidently used in 
a sense not strictly proper. But this is no objection to the explanation 
given above. These contraries do not stand on a footing entire- 
ly similar. Death, we know, is the wages of sin; but 
eternal life, which is the same with salvation, is the gift of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

3 Shall be condemned, zatazoiOr6eta. E. 'T. Shall be damned. 
But this is not a just version of the Gr. word. ‘The term damned, 
with us, relates solely to the doom which shall be prononnced upon 
the wicked at the last day. This cannot be affirmed, with trath, of 
the Gr. x¢cazor1'w, which corresponds exactly to the Eng. verb. 
condemn. It may relate to that future sentence, and it may not. All 
the La. translations I know, Vul. Ar. Zu. Er. Cas. Cal. Be. say, con- 
demnabitur. But if the word had been damnabitur, it would have 
made no difference, as these two La. verbs are synonymous. It is 
not so with the Eng. words, to damn, and to condemr. 1 cannot 
help observing, that though the Jtn. and Fr. languages have verbs 
exactly corresponding, in the difference of their meanings, to the two 
Eng. verbs, their translators have, very properly, preferred the more 
general term. Dio. says, Sara condannato: G.F.L. Cl. Beau. 
P. R. Si. Sa. Sara condamné. In regard to the more modern Eng. 
versions, they have all replaced the proper word condemned, except 
Wes. who retains the term of the common translation. Ch. xti. 40. 
N. It is still worse to render the simple verb zgcvecy (2 Thess. 11. 
12) to damn ; that verb properly signifying not so much as to con- 
demn, but to judge, to try: thongh sometimes used by a figure, 
the cause for the consequence, to denote to punish. 

Jerom has observed, that there were few of the Gr. copies, he had 
seen, which had the last twelve verses of this chapter. They are 
still wanting in many MSS. and are not comprehended in the canons 
of Eusebius. But they are in the Sy. version, the Ara. and the Val. 
and were in the old itc. and other ancient versions. They are in 
the Al. and Cam. MSS. ‘They are, also, in The.’s Commentaries. 
But what weighs most with me, 1 acknowledge, is, that the manner 
wherein so ancient a writer as Irenaeus, in the second century, refers 
to this Gospel, renders it highly probable that the whole passage was 
read in all the copies known to him. In fine autem evangelii, ait 
Marcus, “ Et quidem Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, re- 
ceptus est in ceelos, ct sedet ad dexteram Dei.’ Adv. Meer. lib. iii. 
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cap. 11. The verse quoted is the nineteenth, and the chapter has 
but twenty. It deserves our notice, that there is not a single MS. 
which has this verse, that has not, alsa, the whole passage from the 
cighth to the end 3 nor is therea MS. which wants this verse, that 
does not also want the whole. No authority, of equal antiquity, has 
yet been produced upon the other side. Jt has been conjectured, 
that the difficulty of reconciling the account, here given, of our 
Lord’s appearances, after his resurrection, with those of the other 
Evangelists, has emboldened some transcribers to omit them. The 
plausibility of this conjecture, the abruptness of the conclusion of 
this history, without the words in question, and the want of any 
thing like a reason for adding them, if they had not been there orig- 
inally, render their authenticity, at least, probable. © ‘Transcribers 
sometimes presume to add and alter, in order to remove contradic- 
tions, but uct, as far as [can remeniber, in order to make them. 


NOTES 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


THE GOSPEL BY LUKE. 
CHAPTER 1. 


t. Things which have been accomplished amongst us, T001 
LEMANQOPOOHUEVOY EV FucY TeayKator. VL. 'T. Things which are 
nost surely belicved among us. Val. Quer in uobis conplete sunt 
revum. Lu. SSo wider uns ecrgamacn fi, Be. Rerum 
quarum pleaa fides nobis facta est. As the greater part of modern 
interpreters, who have written since, both abroad and at home, adopt 
with Be. the latter method of translating, it is proper to assign my 
reasons for joining Lu. Ham. andthe few, who, with the Vul. prefer 
the former. The verb zA7e0gogew admits, in Seripture, two inter- 
pretations. — One is, fo perform, fulfil, or accomplish ;— the other, 
fo convince, persuade, or cmbolden, that is, to inspire with that con- 
fidence which is commonly consequent upon conviction ; and hence 
the noun wAnpopopece denotes conviction, assurance, confidence. 
The passive wAnpopogeouee is accordingly either to be performed, 
Xe. or fo be convinced, &c. Now, as itis only of things that we 
can say, They are performed, and of persons, They are convinced, 
there can be little doubt in any occurrence, about the signification of 
the word. But, in the way in which Be. and others have rendered 
this verse, neither of these senses is given to the term. ‘That they 
have purposely avoided the first signification, they acknowledge ; 
nor can it be denied that, aware of the absurdity of speaking of 
things being convinced, persuaded, or euboldeued, they have eluded 
the second. For this reason, they have adopted some term nearly 
related to this meaning, but not coincident with it, or have disenised 
the deviation by a periphrasis. Our translators have rendered 
HEH Ar popoonusreoy most surely believed, alter Er. que certissime 
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fidet sunt. But where do we find zA7jo0poperv signifying to be- 
heve? Not in Scripture, I suspect: but, that we may not decide 
rashly, let us examine the places where the word occurs. Paul says, 
concerning Abrahain (Rom. iv. 21.) mwA7joopog7 Gets Ott o EmnyyEd- 
Tat [06 Geos] dvvatos exte nae nornzat, being convinced that 
God ts able to perform what he hath promised. Again, in recom- 
mending to the Romans moderation and tolerance towards one an- 
other, as to days and meats, of which some made distinctions, and 
others did not, he says (Rom. xiv. 5.), éxaccos ev TW 201) 104 1AN- 
eopopercdu, Let every man be convinced in his own mind. If in 
such points he act upon convietion, though erroneous, it is enough. 
As, in both these, it is to persons that this quality is attributed, there 
has never been any donbt about the meaning. Only we may re- 
mark, upon the last example, that it is a direct confutation of what 
Be. affirms in his notes on I.. to be the import of the word, namely, 
that it implies not the conviction produced, but the full sufficiency of 
the evidence given. To 2Anoopoger seu, says he, ad res acconmo- 
datum, res significat tta certis testimonits comprobatus, ut de tis 
ambigi merito non possit. Again, Nec enim hic dictum voluit Lu- 
cas fuisse certam ab auditoribus adhibitam Evangelice doctrine 
fidem, sed ea sese scripturum de Christi dictis et factis, que cer- 
tissimis testimoniis vera esse constitissct. Now, in the passage quo- 
ted, we find it applied alike to the persuasion of opposite opinions, 
to wit, that there ought, and that there ought not, to be made a dis- 
tinction of days and meats. Now, as two contradictory opinions 
cannot he both true, neither can both be supported by irrefragable 
evidence. Yet the Apostle says, concerning both, zi 7o0gopezIw 
ézactos. Theterm, therefore, has no relation to the strength or 
weakness of the evidence; it solely expresses the conviction produ- 
ced in the mind, whether by real evidence, or by what only appears 
such. hough both, therefore, deviate, the FE. T. deviates less than 
Be. But to retarn: there are also in Paul’s Epistles two examples of 
this verb applied to things. He says to Timothy (2 Tim. iv.5.), ery 
Oraxoriayv cov nAnoopoonror, fulfil thy ministry, agreeably to the 
rendering of the Vul. ménisterium tumm imple, and of all the ancient 
translations. Be. in conformity to his own explanation of the word 
ministerti tut plenam fii facito, literally rendered by our inter- 
preters, make full proof of thy ministry, as though it were not so 
much an object to a Christian minister to discharge lis duty as to 
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approve himself to men ;_ whereas, the former is certainly the pri- 
mary object, the latter but a secondary one at best. This manner 
is, besides, worse adapted than the other, both to the spirit of Chris- 
tian morality, whicli, inspiring with a superiority to the opinions of 
fallible men, fixes the attention on the unerring judgment of God ; 
and to the simplicity of the apostolical injunctions. The only other 
passage is in the same chapter (iv. 17.), ‘O de Kugeos poe Tagertn, 
HOLE EVEOVVAUMTE ME, va OL EUOV TO “HOLYUG ninoopop7 yn. ‘The 
last clause is rendered by the Vul. wé per me predicatio imple- 
atur, that by me the preaching may be accomplished. Be. after his 
manner, ut per me plene certioraretur preconium, and after him 
the E.'T. that by me the preaching might be fully known. ‘This 
method has here the additional disadvantage, that it makes the next 
clause a repetition of the sentiment in other words, and that all the 
Gentiles might hear. Ev. has been so sensible of this, that he has 
deserted his ordinary manner, and said, ué per me precontum ex- 
pleretur. The word occurs only once in the Sep. and, as it is ap- 
plied to persons, it signifies, persuaded, emboldened (Eccl. viit. Bl 
dia TOTO EXANOPOEHOH xaedta WWY COV avfowrou é avetolg TOV 
norca to movngov. Therefore the heart of the sons of men 1s 
emboldened to do evil.. tanswers in this place to the Heb. Non 
mala, usually rendered Angew. I shall only add, that the sense 
here assigned is better suited to the spirit and tenor of these histories 
than the other. A simple narrative of the facts is given ; but no at- - 
tempt is made, by argument, asseveration, or animated expression, 
to bias the understanding, or work upon the passions. ‘The naked 
truth is left to its own native evidence. The writers betray no sus-- 
picion of its insufficiency. This method of theirs has more of genu- 
ine dignity than the other, and, if I mistake not, has been productive 
of more durable consequences than ever yet resulted from the arts of 
rhetoricians, and the enticing words of man’s wisdom. ‘The exam- 
ples from pagan anthors will be found to confirm, instead of confu- 
ting, the explanation given above. I desire no better instance than - 
the quotation from Ctesias adduced by Wetstein, which appeared to 
Mr. Parkhurst so satisfactory a support of Beza’s interpretation, 
Tod dors ov Rovers xat bozos MAnoopoonravtes MeyaSucoy, “ Hav- 
ing convinced Megabyzus with many words and oaths.” In this 
way rendered, the words are perfectly intelligible, and suit the scope 
of the writer. But will any one say that Ctesias meant to affirm 
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that many words and oaths are a full proof of the truth of an opin- 
ion? ~=We all know that they not only are the common resource of 
those who are conscious that they have no proof or evidence to offer, 
but with many are more powerful than demonstration itself, in pro- 
ducing conviction. 


2. Afterwards ministers of the word, danpetae yEevouevor TOU 
doyou. Vul. Ministri fuerunt sermonis. I have here also prefer- 
red the rendering of the Vul. to that of some modern La. interpre- 
ters, who have given avery different sense to the expression. In 
this am happy in the concurrence of our translators, who have, in 
opposition to Be. followed the old interpreter. However, as the au- 
thorities on the other side are considerable, it is proper to assign the 
reasons of this preference. There are three senses which have been 
put upon the words. First, by 6 Aovos some have thought that our 
our Lord Jesus Christ is meant, who is sometimes so denominated by 
John. But this opinion is quite improbable, inasmuch as the idiom 
is peculiar to that Apostle. And even if this were the meaning of 
the word here, it ought not to be differently translated, because min- 
esters of the word is just as much fitted for conveying it in Eng. as 
vmngetae Tov Aoyovisin Gr. ‘The Eng. name is neither more sel- 
dom nor less plainly given him in the translation, than the Gr. name 
is given him in the original. If there be any obscurity or ambiguity 
in the one, there is the same in the other. The second meaning is that 
which most modern interpreters have adopted, who render zov 2oyou 
the thing, not the word; supposing it to denote the same with 
mocyucctwy in the preceding verse ; and understand by VIENOET CL 
those concerned in the events, either as subordinate agents in effect- 
ing them, or as partakers in their immediate consequences. Thus 
Be. administri ipsins rei; Cas. to the same purpose, administra- 
tores rei; tr. followed by the interpreter of Zu. more in the style 
of Virgil than of Luke, gui pars aliqua eorum fuerant ; and these 
have had their imitators among the translators into modern lan- 
guages. Now my reasons for not adopting this manner, which 
is supported by expositors of great name, are the following : Ist, 
If Aoyos had meant here (as Iacknowledge it often does thing,) 
not word, it would have been in the plural number, as zoayua- 
tev is, which relates to the same events, things so multifarious as 
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to include whatever Jesus did, or said, or suffered. 2dly, When the 
word Aoyos, in the fourth verse, is actually used in this meaning, hay- 
ing the same reference as weayuc to the things accomplished, it is 
in the plural. oyas, therefore, in the singular in this acceptation 
in the second verse, would not be more repugnant to propriety than 
to the construction both of the preceding part of the sentence and of 
the following. 3dly, I am as'little satisfied as to the propriety of 
the word #znoetae in that interpretation. ° Tngers denotes pro- 
perly minister, servant, or agent, employed by another in the per- 
formance of any work. Butin what sense the Apostles or other 
disciples could be called munisters or agents in the much greater 
part of those events, whereof the Gospel gives us a detail, I have no 
conception. The principal things are what happened to our Lord, his 
miraculous conception and divine original, the manifest interposition 
of the Deity at his baptism and transfiguration, also his trial, death, 
resurrection, and ascension. In these surely they had no agency or 
ministry whatever. As to the miracles which he performed. and 
the discourses which he spoke ;_ the most that can be said of the 
Apostles, is, that they saw the one, and heard the other. Nor could 
any little service in ordinary matters, such as distributing the loaves 
and fishes to the multitude, making preparation for the passuver, or 
even the extraordinary powers by which they were enabled to per- 
form some miracles, not recorded in the Gospels, entitle them to be 
styled tanjpera cw MEMANQOPOONMEVEAY Ev Huy mueecyuatorv, of 
which alone the Gospels are the histories ; and for expressing their 
participation in the immediate effects of what they witnessed, the 
term vzngetae appears to me quite unsuitable. So much for the re- 
jection of that interpretation, though favoured by Gro. and Ham. 
My reasons for adopting the other are these : The word of God, 6 
Royos tov Oeov, was, with Jews as well as Christians, a com- 
mon expression for whatever God communicates to men for their 
instruction, whether doctrines or precepts. ‘Thus our Lord, in ex- 
plaining the parable of the sower, informs us that the seed denotes 
the word of God, 6 Royos tov Geov (L. viii. 11.). In what follows 
in the explanation, and in the other Gospels, it is styled simply the 
word. Thus (Mr. iv. 14.), “O 6mecqwv tov Aoyov GnELpel, The 
sower, which is explained to mean the preacher, soweth the word. 
Hence, among Christians, it came frequently to denote the Gospel, 


the last, and the best, revelation of God’s will to men. Nor is this 
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idiom more familiar to any of the sacred writers than to L. See the 
following passages ; JL. viii. 12, 13. 15. Acts, iv. 4. vi. 4. viii. 4. x. 
44, x1. 19. xiv. 25. xvi. 6. xvii. 11. For brevity’s sake, I have pro- 
duced those places only wherein the abridged form, 6 Aovos, the word, 
is used as in the text. I cannot help observing that in one of the 
passages above quoted, Acts, vi. 4. the phrase is 7) dtaxova Tov 
Aoyou, the ministry of the word. This is mentioned as being emi- 
nently the business of the Apostles, and opposed to draxovea TQaIE- 
Cw, the service of tables, an inferior sort of ministry, which was 
soon to be committed to a set of stewards elected for the purpose. 
Who knows not that dznger7s and dtaxoros are, for the most part, 
in the Acts and Epistles, used indiscriminately for a minister of re- 
ligion ? It is impossible, therefore, on reflection, to hesitate a mo- 
ment in affirming, that the historian here meant to acquaint us, that 
he had received his information from those who had attended Jesus, 
and been witnesses of every thing daring his public ministration up- 
on the earth, and whio. after his ascension, had been intrusted by him 
with the charge of propagating his doctrine throughout the world. 
Auditors first, ministers afterwards. 


QO 


3. Having exactly traced every thing, mupnzohovOnuote maby 
axot6ws. E.T. Having had perfect understanding of all things. 
The words in the original express more than is comprised in the 
common version. By the active verb zapaxodovGew, joined with 
the adverb axe:6ws, are suggested his diligence and attention in pro- 
curing exact information, and not barely the effect, or that he actu- 
ally possessed an accurate account of the whole.. Iagree with Mal- 
donat, who says, “ Non scientiam his verbis, sed diligentiam suam 
commendat, quam in querendis, vestigandis, explorandisque iis re- 
bus adhibuerit quas scribere volebat.” The interpretation here giv- 
en is also, in my judgment, more conformable to the import of the 
verb wapaxolovGew in other passages of the N. ‘T. where it is spok- 
en of persons. 1 Tim.iv.6. 2 Tim. iii. 10. That L. was not, as 
Whitby supposes, an attendant on our Lord’s ministry, the contrast, 
in the preceding verse, of avtometat nar UaNoETaL, eye-witnesses 
and ministers, to what he calls, in this verse, zapnxoAovd7jxws 
naoty axgi6cs, clearly shows. Can we imagine that, by this less 
explicit phrase, he would have described the source of his own in- 
telligence, had he been himself of the avzomra: xa vangetat. 
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There is, besides, in the preceding words, another contrast of the 
avrontat who gave the first testimony concerning Jesus, to those 
who received their testimony, in which latter class he includes him- 
self, agedosav ‘HMIN 6: aw aoyns aveoneco. Now, if it had 
not been his express purpose to rank himself among these ; if he 
had meant to oppose the evzozzat to those only who, from their in- 
formation, had formerly undertaken narratives, the proper and obvi- 
ous expression would have been, zadms xagedodav AXYTOIX o 
UM KOYNS CUVTONTAL. 

2 To write a particular account to thee, xaOegyjs Gor yeoyrae 
E. T. To write unto thee in order. From the word xafegys we 
cannot conclude, as some have hastily done, that the order of time is 
observed better by this, than by any other, Evangelist. The word 
xaQetns does not necessarily relate to time. See Acts xviii. 23. The 
proper import of it is distinctly, par ae ° as opposed to confu- 
sedly, generally. 

$ Theophilus, Q@eogire. It has been questioned whether this word 
is to be understood here as a proper name, or as an appellative. In 
the latter case, it ought to be rendered lover of God. But I prefer 
the former, which is the more usual, way of understanding it. For, 
ist, If the Evangelist meant to address his discourse to all pious 
Christians, and had no one individual in view, I think he would have 
put his intention beyond all doubt, by using the plural number, and 
saying zxoate6rae DeoprAa.  2dly, This enigmatical manner of ad- 
dressing all true Christians, under the appearance of bespeaking the 
attention of an individual, does not seein agreeable to the simplicity 
of style used in the Gospel, and must have appeared to the writer 
himself as what could not fail to be misunderstood by most readers, 
proper names of such a form as Theophilus, and even this very name, 
being common in Gr. and La. authors. 3dly, In the Scriptures, 
when ¢dog, that is, dover, or friend, makes part of a compound 
epithet, it is always, if I mistake not, placed in the beginning, not 
the end, of the compound. The Apostle Paul, to express lover of 
God, says, ptAoGeog (2 Tim. iii. 4). There occur, also, in holy 
writ, several other compositions, after the same manner, of which 
this noun makes a part; as, gidayados, prdadedgos, yrdcrioos, 
PrlarHoumos, Prdaoyrpeos, Pi2avTOs, PLAndovos, edorverxos, yido- 
SEV0S, PLACGoMos, HLAcGtopyos, pidotexros. The other manner 
wherein geo is placed in the end, though not unexampled in clas- 
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sical writers, is much more uncommon. Lastly, What is said in 
the fourth verse evidently shows, that the author addressed . himself 
to a person, with whose manner of being instructed in the Christian 
doctrine he was particularly acquainted. 


* Most excellent, xoari6ce. Some consider this as an epithet, 
denoting the character of the person named, others as an honorary 
title, expressing respect to office or rank. I prefer the latter opin- 
ion. The word occurs only in three other places of the N. T. all 
in the acts of the Apostles, another work of the same hand. In 
these places, the title is manifestly given as a mark of respect to em- 
inence of station. Accordingly it is only on Felix and Festus, when 
they were governors of the province, that we find it conferred. It 
is therefore not improbable that Theophilus has been the chief mag- 
istrate of some city of note in Greece or Asia Minor, and conse- 
quently intitled to be addressed in this respectful manner. For 
though Paul observes (1 Cor. i. 26.), that there were not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many rich, not many noble, in the Christian 
community, his expression plainly suggests that there were some. 
And, at the same time that we find the inspired penmen ready to 
show all due respect to magistracy, and to give honour, as well trib- 
ute, to whom it is due; no writers are less chargeable with giving 
flattering titles to men. Such compellations, therefore, as ayaGe, 
BeAciore, xoatiGve, when they may be considered as adulatory or 
complimental, however usual among the Greeks, do not suit the 
manner of the sacred writers. When Paul gave this title to Festus, 
it appears it was customary so to address the Roman presidents or 
procurators. In this manner we find Felix, who preceded Festus, 
was addressed, both by the military tribune Lysias, and by the orator 
Tertullus. Such titles are a mere piece of deference to the civil es- 
tablishment, and imply dignity of function or rank, but no personal 
quality in the man to whom they are given. The same distinction, 
between official respect and personal, obtains amongst ourselves. 
Among so many reverends, it is, no doubt, possible to find some 
whose private character would entitle them to no reverence. And 
it will not, perhaps, be thought miraculous to meet with an honoura- 
ble, on whom the principles of honour and honesty have little influ- 
ence. The order of civil society requires a certain deference to of- 
fice and rank, independently of the merit of the occupant, and a 
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proper attention: in paying this deference, shows regard to the consti- 
tution of the country, and is of public utility, in more respects than 
one. But of those commendatory epithets, which are merely person- 
al, these writers, alike untainted with fanaticism and flattery, are 
very sparing. They well knew, that where they are most merited, 
they are least coveted, or even needed. But, ina few ages after- 
wards, the face of things, in this respect, changed greatly. In pro- 
portion as men became more deficient in valuable qualities, they be- 
came more fond, and more lavish of fine words. 


5. Of the course of Abijah, c& epyjusgeas Abca. This was one 
of the twenty-four sacerdotal families into which the whole order 
was divided by David (1 Cliron. xxiv. 3, &c.) and which served in 
the temple by turns. 


9, The sanctuary, tov veov. E.'T. The temple. Had the 
word been Zo éegor, it could not have been rendered otherwise than 
the temple 3 but 6 vas, though commonly translated the same way, 
is not synonymous. ‘The former comprehended the whole edifice, 
with all its enclosures, piazzas, and other buildings ; the latter inclu- 
ded only what was termed, by way of eminence, the house, consist- 
ing of the vestibule, the holy place or sanctuary, and the most holy. 
The altar of incense, on which the perfumes were burnt, was in the 
sanctuary : the people who were praying without, were in thetemple, 
ev tH Cegw, in the court of Israel, though not in what was strictly 
called the house of God, that is, ev cw vaw. In order to render the 
version as explicit as the original, it behoves us to avoid confounding 
things in the one, which are not confounded in the other. 


15. Any fermented liquor, oixega. EE. 'T. Strong drink. Some 
think that by this name was meant a liquor made of dates, the fruit 
of the palm tree, a drink much used in the East. But I see no rea- 
son for confining the term to this signification. The word is Heb. 
naw shecher, and has been retained by the Seventy interpreters in 
those passages where the law of the Nazarites is laid down, and in 
the rules to be observed by the priests, when it should be their turn 
to officiate in the temple. The Heb. root signifies ¢o zneberate, or 
make drunk. All fermented liquors, therefore, as being capable 
of producing this effect, were understood as implied in the term. 
Sérong drink is not the meaning. It might be impossible by words 
to define intelligibly the precise degree of strength forbidden, or for 
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judges to ascertain the transgression. For this reason the proper 
Suoject of positive law is kinds, not degrees in quality, whereof no 
standard can be assigned. For this reason, all liquors, however 
weak, which had undergone fermentation, were understood to be pro- 
hibited both to the Nazarites, and to the priests during the week 
wherein they officiated in the temple. 


17. And, by the wisdom of the righteous, to render the disobedi- 
ent a people well-disposed for the Lord, zai amEeOets, Ev PQOVTGE 
Olrzawr, Ecouccar Kroww Aaov uaredzevaduervov. E. T. And 
the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord. The construction, in this way of render- 
ing the words, must be zae exi6rpewar amedels Ev PQOVTGEL Olizat- 
QV, Etoluccat Aaov xatexervacuerov Kvo.w. readily admit that 
ev in the N. 'T. is sometimes used, according to the Heb. idiom for 
és or €72, and sometimes for 6vy or for dca ; but this concession is 
not to he understood as implying, that such a use may happen equal- 
ly in whatever way the words be connected. I question whether 
the verb exc6zgewae will ever be found joined with the preposition 
é1', for expressing to turn to, or to convert to. [t renders it the nore 
improbable that this should be the case here, as in the preceding 
clause we find the verb ezzstoewar followed by the preposition ez, 
for expressing this very idea, turning to, or converting to. That 
in two parallel and similar clauses, depending on the same verb, such 
an alteration should be made in the construction, is very improbable, 
being repngnant at once to simplicity, perspicuity, and propriety. It 
has some weight also, that as, in that explanation, the sentence has 
three clauses, though the first and the second are coupled by the con- 
junction zaz, there is no copulative prefixed to the third. This, at 
least, is unusual, and suits neither the Heb. idiom nor the Gr. In 
the way I understand the sentence, it has but two clauses. AzeHets 
is not governed by exr6rgewex, but by the following verb écoeuccae. 
The placing of a comma after azecHers is all the change necessary 
in the pointing. ‘This makes ev ygorncder dexzaecr fall between two 
commas, and express the manner in which the Baptist was to effect 
those changes, namely, by inculcating that disposition of mind 
which, with righteous men, is the only genuine wisdom or prudence. 
Bishop Pearce has given the same turn to the sentence ; only he 
seems to think that the word dcxa:wv peculiarly relates to John 
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himself. This supposition is quite unnecessary, and, as the word 
is in the plural number, embarrasses the construction. ‘The wisdom 
of the righteous may well be understood as opposed to the wisdom 
of the ungodly, in like manner as the wisdom which is from above 
(another phrase for the same thing) is opposed to the wisdom which 
is from beneath. 


23. His days of officiating : that is, his week (for it lasted no 
longer at one turn,) during which time he was not permitted to leave 
the precincts of the temple, or to have any intercourse with his wife. 


28. Favourite of Heaven, zexagitauern. Vul. Gratia plena. 
There is no doubt that, in the sense wherein this last expression was 
used by Jerom, it was of the same import with that given here, af- 
ter Dod. and with that used in the E. T. thou art highly favoured. 
But at present, the phrase full of grace would not convey the same 
meaning. Be. Gratis dileota. This, though in strictness (if we 
consider only the import of the words taken severally) it may be 
defended, conveys an insinuation exceedingly improper and unjust. 
Gratis dilecta is precisely such a compellation as we should reckon 
suitable, had it been given to the woman whom our Lord permitted 
to anoint his feet in the house of Simon, to the great scandal of that 
Pharisee, who knew her former life. What might even but oblique- 
ly suggest a conception so remote from the scope of the Evan- 
gelist, ought carefully to be avoided. 


2 The Lord be with thee, 6 Kugtos wera Gov. E.T. The Lord 
is with thee. Vol. Er. and Zu. Dominus tecum. Be. Dominus 
tecum est. As the substantive verb is not expressed in the original, 
it may be interpreted either in the indicative or in the optative. 
When rendered as an affirmation, we cannot question its truth. But 
it seems more suitable to the form of salutation, which is always ex- 
pressive of good wishes, to understand it in the latter of these ways. 
The word yarge, which immediately precedes, suits this interpreta- 
tion, and so did all the forms of saluting customary among the ife- 
brews, such as, Peace be to this house ; the Lord be with yor ; 
and, the Lord bless you. See ch. x. 5. Ruth. ii. 4, 

> Thou happiest of women, EvioynuEern eV ev Yurvatsiy. Ee 
Blessed art thou among women. I conceive this expression here 
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as more properly a compellation than either an affirmation or a salu- 
tation ; and i understand the pronoun as emphatical, and_in the vo- 
cative. Sucha phrase as evdoynuevy ev yvvacéiy is, in the Heb. 
idoim, an expression of the superlative. It is accordingly so render- 
ed by Cas. in this place, mudierum forlunatissiina. Thesame idiom 
is sometimes similarly used inthe FE. T. Thus, 7 xa4y ev yurackiv 
in the Sep. which is literally from the Heb. is, with us, ¢houw fuirest 
among women, Cant. i. 8. and wS sai monaa laish gibbor bab- 
behemah, a lion, which is strongest among beasts, Prov. xxx. 30. 
The expression used here by the Evangelist we find repeated, v 42.; 
but as it is coupled with another clause, za evdoynuevos 6 xu0T0s 
THs “OLALas cov it must there be understood as an affirmation. 


29. At his appearance and words she was perplexed, 7) dé wov- 
va, OtetapauyOn ext tw AOyw avtov. Vul. Que cum audisset, tur- 
bata est in sermone ejus. This version would appear to have 
sprung from a different reading ; yet there is no known reading that 
is entirely conformable to it. The Cam. and two other MSS. omit 
Loovra. Si. thinks that the Vul. fully expresses the meaning of the 
original, and that the Evangelist, in saying «dovea, has, by a trope 
not unusual with the sacred authors, expressed the operation of one 
of our senses by a term which, in strictness, belongs to another. 1 
admit, that there are examples of this kind, but I see no occasion for 
recurring to them here. It cannot be questioned that such an extra- 
ordinary appearance, as well as the words spoken, would contribute 
to affect the mind of the Virgin with apprehension and fear. 


35. The holy progeny, to yevrwuerov cyto. E.T. That holy 
thing which snali be born of thee. Vul. Quod nascetur ex ic 
sanctum. This ts one of the few instances in which our transiators 
have deserted the common Gr. and preferred the present reading of 
the Vul. There are indeed four MSS. only one of them of note, 
and the first Sy. with some other versions, which concur with the 
Vul. in reading ex cov after co yevwwuevov. But though this is the 
reading of the authorised editions of the Vul. it is not the reading of 
most MS. copies. Some of the Fathers read these words in some 
MSS. and attempted to account for the omission of them, in the 
much greater number, by imputing it to the Eutychians and other 
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heretics, who (they would have us believe) expunged them, because 
unfavourable to their errors. But it is far more probable that the 
orthodox, or ruling party, who were as chargeable with frauds of 
this sort as any heretics, should have had it in their power to foist the 
words in question into four or five copies, which are all as yet found 
to have them, than that any sectaries should have had it in their pow- 
er toexpunge them out of more than fifty times that number, in 
which they are wanting. As the sense is complete without them, 
the greater number of copies, especially where the difference in num- 
ber is so considerable, ought to determine the point. Wet. suspects, 
and not implausibly, that the inserted words have been transferred 
hither from Gal. iv. 4. As there is nothing in the words themselves 
that is not strictly conformable to truth, it is easy to assign a reason 
why some modern editors, and even translators, have thought it more 
eligible to insert than to omit them. In such cases, this will be found 
the most common way of deciding. 


37. Nothing is impossible with God, ovz advratnre Mapa TH 
Oe mav pjua. Vul. Non erit impossibile apud Deum omne ver- 


bum. Diss. IX. P. I. $9. 


45. Happy is she who believed, uaxagra 7 méteveaca. Vul. 
Beata que credidisti. Jn like manner Cas. Beatam te quee credi- 
deris. A little after, in the same verse, both have é:b7, where in the 
Original itis avzy. Agreeable to these is the Sax. This expres- 
sion of the sentiment, by the second person instead of the third, 
seems peculiar to these translators, but does not affect the sense. 


* That the things which the Lord hath promised her shall be 
performed, ott ertar TEhermors *TOLS AEhaANUEVOLs AVTN Tage 
Kvgwv. E.T. For there shall be a performance of those things, 
which were told her from the Lord. Vul. Quoniam perfictentur ea 
que dicta sunt tibi a Domino. To the same purpose Be. Nam con- 
summabuntur ea que dicta sunt ei a Domino. Cas. differently, 
Perfectum iri que tibi a Domino significata sunt. The instances 
in the N. T. wherein zz does not signify because, but that, are very 
many. ‘The. understands it so in this place. So also does Gro. 
and some other expositors of name. It must, at the same time, be 
acknowledged, that the words are susceptible of either interpretation. 
The reasons which have induced me to prefer the latter are the fol- 
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lowing. After meerevw, when a clause is subjoined representing 
the thing believed, it is invariably introduced by 6zz, which in those 
cases cannot be rendered otherwise than that. See Mt. ix. 28. Mr. 
Bie 23, 24. J. xi. 27. 42. xii 1OMRIV. 10, 11. xvi. 27. 307 xvi 
xx. 31. I have, for the sake of brevity, referred only to examples 
which occur in the Gospels. 2dly, The person or subject believed 
is always subjoined, unless there be something in the preceding 
words which show clearly what it is. | Now there is nothing here in 
the preceding words which can suggest what was believed. It is 
then highly probable, that it is contained in the words succeeding. 
8dly, That this clause expresses, not the reward of belief, but the 
thing believed, is probable from this consideration, that Elizabeth 
had doubtless in view the superiarity of Mary, above her own hus- 
band Zacharias, inasmuch as the former readily believed the heaven- 
ly messenger, which the latter did not. Now, if Elizabeth meant to 
point out the superior felicity of Mary, on account of her faith, she 
would never have specified a circumstance which happened equally 
to her who believed, and to him who did not believe ; for to both 
there was a performance of those things which had been told them 
from the Lord. It would have been rather inopportune to mention 
this circumstance as the special reward of her faith, though very ap- 
posite to subjoin it as the subject. 

3 Some have thought that the words zaoa Kvugcov, in the end, are 
better connected with cedecw7es, and that, therefore, toes AehacAnue- 
vos avey should be included between commas. When the effect is 
equal in respect of the sense, the simplest manner of construing the 
sentence ought to be preferred. Admitting then, that mada Kuguov 
nay be properly conjoined either with tedecwaes, or with AeAcAnue- 
10lg GUTH, it is preferable to adopt the construction which suits the 
order of the words, where there is no special reason for deserting 
that order. The phrase, things spoken or promised to her, does 
not necessarily imply that it was the Lord who spoke them, even 
though he be mentioned as the author of the events; but, in speak- 
ing of the performance of things promised by the Lord, it is mani- 
festly implied, that the Lord hath performed them. <A promise is 
performed only by the promiser. This is, therefore, better, as it is a 
fuller expression of what is admitted on all sides to be the meaning. 
One would almost think of some critics, that they dislike an exposi- 
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tion, because it is obvious, and prefer one palpably worse, which re- 
quires some transposition of the words. To transpose the words is 
sometimes necessary in explaining these writings, but the presump- 
tion is always against the transposition, when the words, as they lie, 
yield as good and as pertinent a meaning. 


49. Whose name is venerable, xa: ayov to orveuc artorv. Diss. 
Vi. Le, IV. § a; &c. 


51. Dispelleth the vain 7maginations of the proud, dceGzopmier 
UTEonpavous Otavore xagdtas avtay. EK. 'T. He hath scattered 
the proud in the imagination of their hearts. Gro. justly observes 
that this is a figurative manner of expressing, He scattereth the 
proud, as to what concerns the thoughts of their hearts; that is, 
their vain imaginations.  Dissipavit superbos quod consilia cor- 
dis ipsorum attinet.” Maldonat says, to the same purpose, “ Dis- 
persit superbos mente cordis sui, pro dispersit cogitationes cordis su- 
perboruni, id est, ipsorum consilia et machinationes.”? With the 
Hellenist Jews it is not unusual in such canticles to express general 
truths or observations, which have no relation to any particular time, 
by the aorist. See the song of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1, &c. in the Sep. 
version, which bears a resemblance to this of Mary. I have, in this 
version employed the present, as better suited to the genius of our 
language. 


54,55. He supported Israel his servant (as he promised to our 
futhers,) ever inclined to mercy towards Abraham and his race, 
avtehabeto I6paerk mados avtov, mvyGOnrvat Edeovs (xabws Eda- 
LYGE MQOS TOS MevEegas Huwy) Tw A6 Qua zal TW OMEQUATL AVTWU 
els tov aiwva, K.P. He hath holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his mercy ; ashe spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and 
to his seed for ever. 'Vhere can hardly be a reasonable doubt that 
there is, in this passage, an infringement of the natural order. Such 
a construction as EAaA7Ge Mp0s TOs MaTEQac, Tw AGoaau, is, to the 
best of nly remembrance, unexampled in these writings. All the 
correction in the pointing necessary in Gr. for avoiding this singular 
construction, is very simple. If we include zaOws ehadnre coos TVs 
Metegas uw in a parenthesis, the apparent solecism is totally re- 
moved. But the irregular syntax in (se sentence, as commonly 
read, which has often been remarked by the critics, is not the only 
objection to it. The expression is not agreeable to the style of 
Scripture on those subjects. In relation to the promises, God is 
very often said, in general, to have spoken to the fathers, or, in par- 
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ticular, to Abraliam, Isaac,and Jacob ; but never to Abraham and 
his posterity. That those promises concern the posterity is plain, 
and is often mentioned : but it is nowhere said that they were spok- 
en tothem. The very addition of the words for ever, lg TOV aLW- 
vec, shows the same thing, to wit, that their connexion is not with 
Ehadnee, but with nynednvee edeous. Some editors, sensible of this, 
though not sensible of the irregularity of the construction, as the 
passage is commonly interpreted, or of the impropriety of the ex- 
pression now taken notice of, have included all between eXeovs and 
éls Tov aiwra in a parenthesis. These, by their manner of depart- 
ing from the order of the words in the explanation they give of 
them, make a still greater stretch, and a longer suspension of the 
sense, to less purpose. 


* To remember mercy is not an unfrequent Oriental idiom, for ex- 
ressing to incline to mercy, to be merciful. See Ps. xcviii 3. cix. 
v9 
Homeeliab.dii, 2. 


64. And his mouth was opened directly, and his tongue loosed, 
avenyOn dé To cvowa mMugayonua xae 7) yhwooa avtov. In adding 
the word (oosed, I have followed the common translation. The ge- 
nius of modern tongues does not always permit the freedom used by 
the ancients. - But it sometimes happens that, in attempting to es- 
cape one difficulty, a person runs, before he is aware, into a greater. 
[Elsner was so struck with the incongruity (as it appeared to him)of 
the application of avewyOn to yiweea, that, in order to avoid it, he 
has attempted to construe the sentence in a quite different manner, 
making one clause to end with the word zagayen7ja, and making 
the noun yAweea the nominative to the following verb edazer. The 
subsequent member of the sentence, according to him stands thus, 
zat 4 yAw@eca avtov zat Ehahee evdoywry tov Oeov. Passing the 
objections to which the form of the expression is liable (for the ex- 
amples he produces, in support of his hypothesis, are far from being 
similar,) it is strange that a man of his knowledge and discernment 
did not discover that yAwzea evioywy was incomparably more ex- 
ceptionable than the expression against which he objected. Raphe- 
livs and others have given the most convincing evidence, that such 
idioms as a verb joined to two nouns, related in meaning to each 
other, to one of which alone the verb is strictly applicable, are war- 
ranted by the most approved classical authority in prose and verse. 
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The cvcov xae orvov edovres of Homer is well known. Nor does 
that of the Apostle greatly differ. L’aAa vuas exotica zat ov boama, 
which is literally in Eng. £ made you drink milk and not meat, 
1 Cor. iii. 2. This sounds rather more harshiy to us than the literal 
version of the text under examination. Tien were opened his 
mouth and his tongue. But we see that even critics, sometimes, 
rather than acknowledge in the sacred penmen a negligence of ex- 
pression, not without example in the best writers, will find it neces- 
sary to admit a blunder hardly to be met with in the worst. 


67. Prophesied, mooepntevze. I have retained the word ; 
though, in the Jewish idiom, to prophesy admits of several senses, 
Amongst others, it often means to express the devout sentiments to 
which a particular occurrence gives rise, in such a song of praise as 
that which he has subjoined. It must be owned, however, that, in 
this canticle, there are some things which, in strict propriety, are 
prophetical, according to the acceptation of the term prophecy, in 
our langnage. This is an additional reason for retaining the word 
in this place. 


69, 70, 71. And (as anciently he promised by his holy Proph- 
ets) hath raised a Prince for our deliverance, in the house of Da- 
vid his servant ; for our deliverance from our enemies, and from 
the hands of all who hate us—xou EyElpe xEQUS GWT NOLES TuLY EV 
Zw one Aahid Tov maidos avrov: zabws EAaANGE Cla CTOUATOS THY 
AYLOY THY AW ALw~ovos TOOPNHTAY aUTOV, Gwtngiay EF EYOOMY HUDY 
wal EX YELQOS TavTMY Tov uLGovvt@y Huias. VE. 'T. And he hath 
raised up an horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant 
David ; as he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have 
been since the world began : that we should be saved from our en- 
mies. and from the hand of all that hate us. All such Scripture 
songs, as that from which these words are taken, are expressed in 
the Oriental poetic idiom, resembling that of the Psalms. Now, it 
is impossible to render these into another language, with tolerable 
clearness and propriety, without using greater latitude of expression 
than is necessary in translating plain prose. For this reason, I have 
taken the freedom to make here a small alteration in the arrange- 
ment. The 70th verse is a parenthesis ; and, that the interruption 
which it gives to the meaning may, as little as possible, hurt perspi- 
cuity, I have introduced it immediately after and, in the beginning 
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of v.69. In consequence of this transposition, the verb eyecoe is 
more closely connected with its regimen Gwzryouav. J have also 
preferred the proper term, to the trope, in the translation of xeous. 
Horn of salvation, is both too obscure, and too little suited to our 
mode of speaking, to be fit for adinission into modern languages. 
When there can be no doubt about the meaning, a translator ought 
not anxiously to trace figures which do not suit the language he is 
writing. Often a metaphor, which has energy, and even elegance, in 
one tongue, is both dark and uncouth in another. For the greater 
clearness, I have also rendered eAadyGe, promised, a sense which it 
often has in the prophetic writings. 


75. In piety and uprightness, ev oGiotntt nat Otxacorvyn 21W0- 
mov avtov. ‘The two last words evwmov avtov, before him, that is, 
God, are a common Hebraism, to denote that the virtues mentioned 
are genuine, as under the eye of God. 


78. Who hath caused alight to spring from on high to visit 
US, EV Ols EMETXEWATO Huas avatoAn EF dwors, LK. 'T. Whereby the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us. The day-spring is an 
expression rather indefinite. If it mean the dawn, it istoo faint an 
image for the subject. It has been observed by critics, that avacody 
is the word used by the Sep. in rendering the Heb. mmx tsemoch, 
which signifies a branch, or a young shoot, a name by which the 
Messiah appears to have been denominated by some of the Proph- 
ets. The word avatod7 is also used sometimes to denote the sun- 
rising ; lastly, it signifies the East, or the quarter of the heavens in 
which he rises. That it does not, in this place, answer to branch, 
the reason urged by Gro. Ham. and other commentators, is sufficient 
evidence. It is not natural to speak of sending a branch, to enlight- 
en those who are in darkness, or to direct their feetin the way. If 
the sun, as he appears in rising, had been here alluded to, avaro)7 
would not have been without the article. Besides, it is so far justly 
argued, by Wet. that the rising sun cannot be here understood by 
avatoan, because the sun, when he rises, is always in the horizon ; 
whereas this light is spoken of as coming from on high, e& dwous, and 
must, therefore, be rather vertical than horizontal. Now, the word 
cvato2n, imports not only ortens, but ortus ; and is alike applica- 
ble to any light newly sprung up, or appearing. This sense of the 
word J have adopted here, and endeavoured to express with perspi- 


cuity. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. All the inhabitants of the empire, ctacay env ocxovuerny. VK. 
T. All the world. Vul. Universus orbis. Oczovuevn means, strictly, 
the inhabited part of the earth, and therefore, acu 7] ocxoumern, 
all the world, in the common acceptation of the phrase. But it is 
well known, that this expression was, in ancient times, frequently 
employed to denote the Roman empire. It las, probably, been a 
title first assumed by the Romans, through arrogance, afterwards 
given by others, through flattery, and at last appropriated, by gene- 
ral use, to this signification. That it has a more extensive meaning, 
in this place, is not, [ think, pretended by any. But there are some 
who, on the contrary, would confine it still further, making it denote 
no more than Judea and its appendages, or all that was under the do- 
minion of Herod. Of this opinion are several of the learned, Bin- 
zeus, Beau. Dod. Lardner, Pearce, and others. In support of it, they 
have produced some passages, in which this phrase, or expressions 
equivalent, appear to have no larger signification. Admitting their 
explanation of the passages they produce, they are not parallel to 
the example in hand. Such byperboles are indeed current, not only 
in the language of the Evangelists, but in every language. In those 
cases, however, wherein they are introduced, there rarely fails to be 
something, either in what is spoken, or in the occasion of speaking, 
which serves to explain the trope. For example; the term, a 
country, in English, denotes, properly a region or tract of land 
inhabited by a people living under the same government, and 
having the same laws. By this, which is the common accepta- 
tion, we should say that England is a country. Yet the term 
is often used without any ambiguity, in a more limited sense. 
Thos, to adopt a familiar illustration : An inhabitant of a country 
town, or parish, says to one of his neighbours, speaking of a young 
man and a young woman of their acquaintance, “ All the country 
says that they are soon to be married ;”” yet so far is he from mean- 
ing, by the phrase, all the country, all the people of England, that 
he is sensible that not a thousandth part of them knows that such 
persons exist. He means no more than all the village, or ail the 
neighbourhood. Nor is he in the smallest danger in speaking thus. 
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of being misunderstood by any hearer. Every body perceives that, 
in such cases, the phrase has a greater or less extent of meaning, ae- 
cording to the sphere of the persons spoken of. But if, on the other 
hand, he should say, “* The parliament has laid a tax on saddle-hor- 
ses throughout all the country 3?’ nobody could imagine that less than 
England were intended by the term country, in this application. 
Here the term must be considered as it stands related to parliament ; 
in other words, it must be that which, in the style of the legislature, 
would be named the country. In like manner, though it might not 
be extraordinary that a Jew, addressing himself to Jews, and speak- 
ing of their own people only, should employ such a hyperbolé as all 
the world, for all Judea, it would be exceedingly unnatural in him, 
and, therefore, highly improbable that he should use the same terms, 
applied in the same manner, in relating the resolves and decrees of 
the Roman emperor, to whom all Judea would be very far from ap- 
pearing all the world, or even a considerable part of it. In report- 
ing the orders given by another, especially a sovereign, the reporter 
is presumed to convey the ideas, and even, as nearly as possible, the 
words, of the person or sovereign of whom he speaks. Some have, 
not improbably, supposed, for it is in the manner of exact narrators, 
that the words azoypagerdat tTnv orxovuevyny, were the words of 
the emperor’s edict, and copied thence by the Evangelist. 1 shall 
only add, that the Sy. interpreter, as all the other ancient interpre- 
ters, understood the words in the same manner, MTMN NOY 7195 
all the people of his (the emperor’s) dominions. 1 am not insensi- 
ble, that this opinion is liable to objections, from the silence of his- 
torians and the improbability of the thing : and though these objec- 
tions do not appear to me so formidable, as they do to some others, 
the examination of them, severally, would lead into a length of dis- 
eussion but ill suited to my design. I shall, therefore, only add, in 
general, that, for my own part, [ should have less scruple in admit- 
ting that, about a point of this kind, the extent of the emperor’s 
edict (which nowise affects the faith of a Christian,) the writer might 
have mistaken, or been misinformed, than in giving such forced 
meanings, and unnatural construction, to his words, as tend but too 
manifestly to unsettle all language, and render every thing in words 
ambiguous and doubtful. May not that be here called an edict, 
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which was no more than a declared purpose, a purpose too not to 
be executed at once, but gradually, as circumstances would permit ° 
2 Should be registered, anoygugerda. KE. T. Should be taxed. 
Vul. and Be. Describeretur. Er. 'Zu. and Cas. Censeretur. Our 
translators lave, in this instance, not so properly, in my opinion, 
preferred the three last. Azoypagerdae is, strictly, to be register- 
ed, or enrolled ; anoniuardat, to be taxed. Almost all the modern 
translations I have seen, into Itn. Fr. or Eng. have adopted the for- 
mer interpretation. As the register was commonly made with a 
view to duxing ; it may, no doubt, in many cases, be, with sufficient 
propriety, rendered in the manner our translators, and others, have 
done. -However, as, in this place, there is some difficulty, it is bet- 
ter to adhere strictly to the import of the words. Though it was 
commonly for the purpose of taxing that a register was made, it was 
not always, or necessarily so. In the present case, we have gronnd 
to believe, that there was no immediate view to taxation, at least 
with respect to Judea. Herod (called the great) was then alive, and 
king of the country, and though in subordination to the Romans, of 
whom he may justly be said to have held his crown; yet, as they 
allowed him all the honours of royalty, there is no ground to think 
that either, in his life-time, or, before the banishment of his son 
Archelaus, the Romans would directly, by their own officers, levy 
any toll or tribute from the people of Judea. Nay, we have the tes- 
timony of the Jewish historian Josephus, that they did not till after 
the expulsion of Archelaus, when the country was annexed to Syria, 
and so became part of a Romance province. But it may appear 
an objection to this account, that it should be considered in an impe- 
rial edict as a part, in any respect, of the Roman empire ; and that 
one should be sent, by the emperor, into the country, to make an en- 
rollment of the people. To this I answer, that as to the name ovx- 
ouwevn, though it has been shown, that it was commonly employed 
to denote the Roman empire, we ought not to interpret the name en- 
pire too rigidly, as confined to the provinces under the immediate 
dominion of Rome. It may well be understood to comprehend all 
the countries tributary to, or dependent on Rome. Now, there is 
one important purpose that such registers, even where no tax was 
imposed, were well fitted to answer ; they enabled those haughty 
lords of the world to know the state of their dependencies, and to 
VOL. Ivy. 35 
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form a judgment both as to the sums of money which might be rea- 
sonably exacted from their respective princes, and as to the number 
of soldiers which might be obtained in case of war. Nor is it at all 
improbable, that when a census was making of the empire, proper- 
ly so called, the enrollment of the families might be extended to Ju- 
dea, with a view to the exaction of an oath of fidelity, as Wet. sup- 
poses, founding his opinion on a passage of Josephus, and with no 
design of taxing the country then. Yet the register taken at that 


time, might be afterwards used by the Romans, for assisting them in 
levying a tax. 


2. This first register took effect when Cyrenius was president 
of Syria, dvtn 4 anto0yeag~n MOWEN EYEVETO, HyEUOVEVOYTOS TNS 
Sveres Kvenviov. E.'T. And this taxing was first made, when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria. Vul. Hec dcscriptio prima 
facta est a preside Syrie Cyrino. About the import of this verse, 
there is a great diversity of opinions among the critics. Yet, when 
we attend to it, as it lies, without taking into consideration the know- 
ledge we derive from another quarter, we should hardly think there 
were a verse in the Gospel about which there is less scope for doubt. 
That which has principally given rise to the questions that have 
been agitated on this subject, is a passage in Josephus (Ant. b. 18. 
c. 1.), frem which it appears, that the tax levied by Cyrenius, which 
was the first imposed on the people by the Romans, happened about 
ten or eleven years after the time here spoken of by L.; for, ac- 
cording to Josephus, it was after the expulsion of Archelaus, when 
Judea was reduced to the condition of a Roman province. As, at 
the time when that historian wrote, the event was both recent and 
memorable, it having given birth to an insurrection under Judas of 
Gallilee, which though soon quelled to appearance, became the la-- 
tent source of a war, that ended in the ruin of the nation ; it is im- 
possible to think that that historian could either have erred through 
ignorance, or have attempted wilfully to misrepresent what must 
have been known to thousands then living. We cannot, therefore, 
with Maldonat, and others, cut short the matter at once, by sacrific- 
ing the credit of the historian ta the authority of the Evangelist ; 
because this will be found, in the issue, todo a material injury to 
the Evangelist himself. Let us try, then, whether, without doing 
violence to the words of Scripture, which, in cases of this kind, is 
too often done, we can explain them, so as not to be inconsistent 
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with the account given by the historian. And, first, as to the at- 
tempts which have been made by others, with the same view ; it 1S 
hardly necessary to mention, that some arc for extirpating this verse 
altogether, as an interpolation. This is an expeditious method of 
getting rid of a difficulty, which I am sorry to see some learned men, 
in this age, so ready to adopt ; though, it must be owned, this expe- 
dient tends very much to shorten the critic’s labour. Bat it is a sufli- 
cient answer to this, that it is a mere hypothesis, and, I will add, a 
most licentious hypothesis, inasrauch as it is not pretended, that there 
is a single MS. or edition, ancient translation, or commentary, in 
which the verse is wanting. When the thing, therefore, is properly 
viewed, we have here a cloud of witnesses, numerous and venerable, 
the same by whom the Gospel itself is attested to us, in opposition 
to a mere possibility. Of the same kind is the substitution of Sat- 
urninus or Quintillius for Cyrenius. Others, more moderate, at- 
tempt to remove the difficulty by a different interpretation of the 
passage, rendering it, after The. This register was made before Cy- 
renius was governor of Syria ; and, for this sense and application 
of the superlative zgweos, for the comparative zgotegos, examples 
are quoted from the Gospel of J. Thus, zewtos “ov 7jv, He was 
before me. J. i. 15. 30. and eue MQWTOY juwy usueonxer, It hated 
me before it hated you, xv. 18. For some time past, this solution 
of the difficulty appears to have been the most favoured by interpre- 
ters, both abroad and at home. Now, there are several considera- 
tions which oppose the admission of such an idiom in the present 
case. First, among the sacred writers, it seems to be peculiar to the 
Evangelist J. Nothing similar 1s found in this Gospel or the Acts, 
both written by L. nor in any other writer of the N. T. Isee no 
reason to consider it as an Hellenistic idiom, being without example 
inthe Sep. Nor can it be called Oriental, as the Orientals have 
neither comparatives nor superlatives, but express the meaning of 
both by periphrasis. Secondly, The expressions are not similar. 
In such anomalous phrases, the discovery of the sense depends on 
the strictest observance of the arrangement. J7gaes, in the instan- 
ces quoted, is immediately prefixed, like a preposition, to the word 
it governs: thus, 2ewtos HOV, AOWTOY jucv,—whereas here, it is 
separated from the word governed, Kupnvou, both by the verb 
<yeveto, and by other terms intervening. Thirdly, If the Evange- 
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list meant to tell us that this register was prior to another taken by 
Cyrenius, he ought to have said mewey ens [amoyeapys| Kvenveov. 
And if he meant to tell us that it was before Cyrenius was governor, 
he ought to have said, either zow@ey tov rjyEeuorveveryv Kvenrveor, or 
owen ens Hyevortas Kvenviov. In no case, therefore, can the ex- 
amples quoted from J. serve to authorize a construction every way 
so irregular as this of L. is, on their hypothesis. I will add, fourth- 
ly, that, in regard to the quotations from J. though the expression ts 
not strictly grammatical, it has that simplicity and plainness which 
warrant us to affirm, that it readily suggests the meaning to every 
attentive reader. With respect to this passage of L. we may justly 
affirm the reverse, that no person ever did, or could imagine the in- 
terpretation devised, who had not previously heard of an inconsist- 
ency which the obvious interpretation bore to the report of the Jew- 
ish historian, and who was not in quest of something, in the way of 
explanation, which might reconcile them. The hypothesis of the 
learned and indefatigable Dr. Lardner, to whose labonrs the Chris- 
tian world is so highly indebted, is not without its difficulties. But 
of this presently. 


2 Hyeuwovevovtos—Krvenviov. There are two questions to which 
this participle gives rise ; one concerning the import of the word 
jyeuwoov ; the other concerning the intention of the participial form 
nyeuovevovtos here employed. As to the first, it is evident that 
nyéucov, in the language of the N. T. is not peculiarly appropriated 
to the president of a province, but is used with a good deal of lati- 
tude, being given also to the imperial procurators, such as Pontius 
Pilate, and even to the prefects, who had the principal charge of 
any business. It is in this sense, perhaps, that itis here applied to 
Cyrenius (or, as Tacitus calls him, Quirinius,) who certainly was 
not, in Herod’s lifetime, president or governor gf Syria. But, on 
this point, I do not find any difference amongst interpreters. As to 
the second, it is made a question, whether syewovevovtos ought to. 
be understood as the genitive absolute of the participle, and, conse- 
quently, as intended to express the time when the event mentioned 
took place ; or, as equivalent to the appellative #yeuc71, and serving 
merely as a title derived from an office, which Cyrenius, some time 
or other, either before or after, possessed, and being in the genitive, 
as agreeing with Kuo7jvov, which is governed by azoyeapy. Those 
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who construe the sentence in this manner, render it thus : This was 
the first assessmen: of Cyrenius governor of Syria. tis this 
mode of interpretation, which has been adopted by Lardner, as to 
which I beg leave to offer to the reader’s consideration the following 
reflections. It cannot be doubted the participle present often sup- 
plies the place of an appellative ; but, in such cases, if T remember 
right, it is the uniform practice to distingush it by the article. Thus 
itis: 6 Pamrecar, 6 mEoalwr, 6 avAyLVACHWY, 64 OLxODOMOULTES, OL 
xuglevovess. On thecontrary, when the participle is used as a par- 
ticiple, and particularly, when it is in the genitive absolute, it has 
not the article. Should it be argued, that it must, nevertheless, be a 
noun in this place, because it governs the genitive, and not the case 
of the verb; I answer, that the sane circumstance (not unusual in 
Gr.) takes place in all the examples shortly to be produced, as to 
which, there never was any doubt that the words were to be under- 
stood merely as participles in the genitive absolute. Secondly, no 
way can be more proper for attaining the sense of an author, in pla- 
ces where it may be doubtful, than by comparing those with similar 
expressions in other places of that author, about which all interpre- 
ters are agreed. Now, there cannot be a greater similarity in con- 
struction, than that which the beginning of the following chapter 
bears to the verse under examination : “Hyeuorvevovtos ILoverou 
INdacov ens Lovd acas, xae tecgagyouvtos ens Ladsiacsas * ewdov, 
Dijinmov de tov aderpov aveov teceagyouvrvtos t7¢ Icoveacas xect 
Teayarttidos yweas, xa Av6arviov tns Abtanvns TEceagyovuvTtos 
—éyeveto onua Oeov ext Iwawyy. There cannot bea greater coinci- 
dence in syntax, than there is in the two passages now compared, in- 
somuch that, if there be no ambiguity in the original of the passage 
quoted (and I have never heard it said that there is,) neither is there 
(notwithstanding the learned doctor’s remark) any ambiguity in the 
original of the passage under examination. The similarity, in both, is 
striking, upon the slightest attention. The present participles in the 
genitive, without the article, the first of these participles, 7yewovevov- 
0s, the same in both, and all of these governing the genitive, and not 
the accusative, the occasion of introducing these circumstances also 
similar. Now, it was never questioned that the participles in the be- 
ginning of the third chapter, are merely participles in the genitive ab- 
solute, employed solely for ascertaining the time when John’s minis- 
trycommenced. [shall bring another example from the same au- 
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thor, which is also similar in every circumstance, (Acts xviii. 12.) ; 
Ladidwvos Cs avdvmarevovtos ts Ayutos, xatenesenoav ot lov- 
dao cw ITaviw When Gallio was proconsul of Achaia, the 
Jews made insurrection against Paul. This is no Hellenistic 
idiom of the Evangelist, it is perfectly classical 5 daazevorzwv being 
often used by the Gr. writers of Roman affairs, as corresponding to 





consulibus in La. for marking, by the names of the consuls in office, 
the date of an event or transaction mentioned. The remark, there- 
fore, that names of office, and participles supplying the place of 
such names, do not always imply that the office was possessed at the 
very time to which the action or event refers, though certainly true, 
is not applicable to the case in hand. The words, expressed in the 
precise manner above explained, can be neither names of office, nor 
introduced for the purpose of supplying such names, but participles 
of the present, specially intended for fixing the circumstance of 
time. I cannot, therefore, admit this hypothesis of Lardner (though 
at first inclinable to it,) without infringing the common rules of Syn- 
tax, and doing injury tothe manner of the sacred writer; I may 
rather say, to his meaning, manifestly shown, from instances in other 
places entirely similar. Further, had it been the Evangelist’s inten- 
tion to signify that the register was made by Cyrenius, the prozer 
expression would have been vzo Kipyvov; for, in that case, it 
would have clearly been (what it must have been the writer’s inten- 
tion to represent it) the register only of the empire c75 oezovusvns, 
executed by Cyrenius. One would think that the author of the 
Vul. had found the preposition in the Gr. MS. he used, as we read, 
in his translation, @ preside Syria Cyrino. But some critics of the 
La. Church, particularly Maldonat, reject the preposition as interpo- 
lated. Si. evidently suspects it, and observes that, in the margin of 
some MS. La. Bibles, it is corrected in the notes called correctoria. 
Now, as this reading has no countenance from Gr. MSS. ancient 
commentaries, or printed editions, it is entitled to noregard. And, 
if it were, the only difference it would make on the sentence is this : 
the present reading implies no more, than that the event happened 
during the presidency of Cyrenius, the other would denote also that 
At was done by him ;_ for 7yveuovevovtos, without the article, would 
still be a participle, and not a noun. 
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3 On all these accounts, 1 approve more the way suggested by 
Wet. for removing the difficulty, by the explanation of the verb 
syevero, than by putting the construction to the torture, to wrest a 
meaning from the sentence which otherwise it would never yield. It 
is certain, that the verb yeveoOce has, in the N. 'T. other senses, be- 
side the most common ones, éo be, to become, to be made, to be born, 
to happen. And of those other meanings, less usual, but sufficient- 
ly warranted, the most applicable here is, to take effect, to’ produce 
its ordinary consequences. An example of this sense we have, Mt. 
v. 18. gw av mWaQEAO, 6 OVEALES xaL TH YN, LWTE EV N ULE ZEQHLE OV 
Un WagEedOn “MO TOV VOMOY EWS HY MAVEA YEVATHL ¢ rendered in 
this version : Sooner shall heaven and earth perish, than one tota, 
or one tittle of the law shall perish, without attaining its end. 
The last clause is to the same purpose in the E. T. Till all be ful- 
filled. From the connexion of the verse with that immediately pre- 
ceding, it is evident that the verb yeve6dar is used in the one, in the 
same sense with 227owoae in the other: ovx 7/Gov LATHAVCHL 
aio m2nowcat. For the import of the word 2Angu6ee in that pas- 
sage, see the note in this version. We have another example in the 
same Gospel, vi. 10. v7 O7twW TO DEdAnua Gov, Thy will be done ; 
that is, take effect, be executed. The same phrase occurs also, XXvi. 
42. L. xi. 2. and nearly the same, xxii. 42. uy To Gednuer pov, cAAa 
co Gov yeveddw. Again, Mt. xviii. 19. our Lord, speaking of the 
request which two or three of his disciples shall agree in making, 
says, yevnyGEetat cvtocs, it shall be accomplished for them, it shall 
have the desired effect. I shall produce but one other example, 
1 Cor. xv. 54. Tove yevnOetae OvOS 6 EYQAULEVOS, Kateno00n 6 
Javaros es r0x0g - Then that saying of Scripture shall be accom- 
plished, Death is swallowed up of victory. Now, let it be remark- 
ed that, in the most common acceptation of the verb yevouac, a law 
is made, yivetat, when it is enacted, not when it is obeyed; a re- 
quest, when it is presented, not when it is granted ; a promise, when 
it is given, not when it is performed ; a prediction, when it is an- 
nounced, not when it is fulfilled. Yet it is in the latter only, though 
less common meaning, that the verb, in all the instances above pro- 
duced, is, by the concurrent voice of all interpreters, to be understood. 
There is only one small point in which this solution appears to differ 
from that given by Wet. He, if I mistake not, retains the ordinary 
meaning of the verb y.vouac, and, in defence of the, expression, ar- 
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gues, that it is usual to speak of a thing as done by that person by 
whom it was finished, although it had been begun and carried on by 
others. But to say that a business enjoined so early by Augustus, 
was performed so long after by Cyrenius, or during his government, 
gives immediate scope fer the question, ‘ Where was, then, the ne- 
cessity that Joseph should make a journey to Bethlehem, to be reg- 
istered, with Mary his esponsed wile, ten or eleven years betore ?? 
And even if it should be expressed that the business was at that 
time completed, it might seem strange that, in a country no larger 
than Judea, the execution of this order should have required so long 
atime. Inthe way I have rendered it, both objections are obvia- 
ted: the register (whatever was the intention of it) was made in 
Herod’s time, but had then little or no consequences. When, after 
the deposition and banishment of Archelaus, Judea was annexed to 
Syria, and converted into a province, the register of the inhabitants, 
formerly taken, served as a directory for laying on the census, to 
which the country was then subjected. Not but that there must 
have happened considerable changes on the people during that peri- 
od. Sut the errors which these changes might occasion could, with 
proper attention, be easily rectified. And thus, it might be justly 
said, that an enrolment which had been made several years before, 
did not take effect, or produce consequences worthy of notice, till 
then. This solution does not differ, in the result, from that given by 
Whiston, and approved by Prideaux, but it differs in the method of 
educing the conclusion, amongst other objections to which Whiston’s 
method is exposed, one is, that if the sense of exoyea6n had been 
as unconnected with that of the verb ezoyeagouac, in the preceding 
verse, aS he makes it, the historian would not have introduced it 
with the demonstrative pronoun, and said, “duty 7) axoveagpn, which 
plainly refers us, for its meaning, to the verb, its conjugate, he had 
immediately used. ‘This, upon the whole, is my opinion of this 
puzzling question. It is, however, proper to observe, that | offer it 
only as what appears to me a plausible way of solving the difficul- 
ty, without violating the syntax ; but am far from having that confi- 
dence init wherewith some critics express themselves concerning so- 
lutions which, to speak moderately, are not less exceptionable. 
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7”. Laid him in a manger, avéxhir ev @UTOY EV TN PUTVN. Bish- 
op Pearce is of opinion, that by the word garry is here meanta 
bag of coarse cloth, like those out of which the horses of our troop- 
ers are fed when encamped.- This bag he supposes to have been 
fastened to the wall, or some other part, not of the stable, but of the 
guest-chamber, or room for the reception of strangers, where Joseph 
and Mary were lodged, in which guest-chamber, intended solely for 
accommodating human creatures, and not cattle, there was a manger, 
but there was no bed; and this obliged Mary to have recourse to the 
manger for laying her childin. What could have led a man of Dr. 
Pearce’s abilities to adopt an hypothesis so ill compacted, as well as 
unsupported, it is not easy to conceive. Perhaps a strong prejudice 
against the notion that the mother of our Lord should, on that occa- 
sion, have had no better accommodation than what a stable could 
afford. But in all such cases, the reflection ought ever to be present 
to our minds, that what we are inquiring into is not a matter of the- 
ory, but a point of fact ; concerning the evidence of which, we shall 
never be capable of judging with impartiality, if we have allowed 
our minds to be pre-occupied with vain conceptions, in relation to fit- 
ness and dignity, of which we are not competent judges. If, along 
with sufficient evidence of the fact, there be nothing that contradicts 
the manifest principles of the understanding, or shocks that sense of 
right and wrong, which is the law of God written on our hearts, we 
ought to be satisfied. For that there should be things astonishing, or 
even unaccountable, in transactions so far superior to every other ob- 
ject of our meditations, Is what we ought in reason to expect, ever 
remembering, that God’s thonghts are not our thoughts, nor are our 
ways his ways. Mr. Harmer, [see Observations vol. i. p. 442. ed. 
2d.] says, that as the horses in the East eat chiefly barley, they do 
not eat it out of a manger, as with us (for they have no mangers, ) 
but out of bags of haircloth, which are hung about their heads for 
that purpose. From this observation of Bishop Pearce’s, Dr. Priest- 
ley has drawn a conclusion, in a great measure the reverse, to wit, 
that they were all in a stable, but that there is no mention of a man- 
ger of any kind, the word gatv7, on his hypothesis, meaning only 
stable. That the word garv7 means stable, or rather stall, as well 
as manger, is admitted. Manger seems to have been the original 
signification, and the other meaning, sfall, to have arisen from % 
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synecdoche of a part for the whole, as in La. tectum is sometimes 
used for domus, and puppis for navis ; or, as in Eng. saal for ship. 
But, abstracting from all other considerations, the words of the orig- 
inal are unfavourable to that philosopher’s interpretation 5 «rexdAcvev 
auto ev TH Yat” obviously implies, that this was the place where- 
in the child was laid, and whereby he was distinguished in point of 
place, not only from those without doors, but from those within. The 
Doctor has indeed attempted to give such a turn to the words, as 
may make sv 77 gary relate in common to all the three preceding 
verbs, ezezev, eOmragyarvuce, and crexdcvev 3 but with what suc- 
cess, must be submitted to the learned. ‘To mention the laying of a 
child, without saying where, is a very blank sort of information ; 
and when the placeis named, we expect it to be what particularly 
marks the situation of the child, and not what he has in common 
with those who thus dispose of him, and perhaps with many others. 
If Mary had borne Jesus in her own house, would it have been nat- 
ural to say, She brought forth her first-born son, and swathed him, 
and laid him, without adding a word, such as ina cradle, or on a 
couch, to denote where? But if, for explanation, it had been added 
simply zz the house, or there, we shonld have surely thought the 
whole clause exceedingly supertluons ; for who can suppose that she 
would have taken him to another house ? It strengthens my argu- 
ment, that the word gatvy occurs again twice in this chapter, and 
is always connected with the position of the child, xeeue1or ev 77 
gatvy. Norcan it be said with truth that ev 21 parvy may relate 
equally, as Dr. Priestley explains it, to all who had been named. If 
the word zecuevov had not been subjoined to Bgegos, | should admit 
the plausibility of this exposition ; but the participle zecuevov, as has 
been observed, requires some such supplement, and consequently ap- 
propriates what follows as the full expression of the situation of the 
babe. But to return to bishop Pearce’s exposition : on what author- 
ity a bag made of goat’s hair is believed to have been called gary, 
he has not thought fit to inform us. The like contrivance amongst 
ourselves, though very common, we never call a manger. The 
very quotations produced by Dr. Pearce confute his hypothesis. 
Hoiner represents the horse as chained to the gatvy, and getting 
loose from it only by breaking his chain. Could he mean to say, 
that he had been secured by being bound to a haircloth bag, and not 
to something which he could not carry off? The quotation from 
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Virgil is precisely of the same kind, abruptis fugit presepia vin- 
clis. Those bags, Harmer tells us, are hung about the heads of the 
cattle ; but surely they could never occasion the breaking of either 
chain or halter. It may be asked, What shall we say then to thie 
authorities produced by Harmer, to wit, D’Arvieux, Thevenot, and 
Sir John Chardin, who affirm, that they use no mangers in the East, 
enless we bestow that name on the coarse bags above described t 
We will say that we admit the testimony of these, witnessess, as evi- 
dence not only of what they saw themselves, but of what was then 
customary in the countries which they visited. Atthe same time, 
we do not admit it as an evidence of what had been the practice 
there, seventeen hundred years before, especially when, as to the 
more ancient usages, we have direct testimony that they were differ- 
ent. ‘There is here no opposition of testimony. We find, there- 
fore, no difficulty in believing both. ‘The one concerns the practice 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the other 
that of the first century alone. ‘To obviate this, it has been affirm- 
ed, and is doubtless true, that the Asiatics are not so changeable as 
the Europeans, in what regards their manners and customs. But 
were we to conclade thence, that they never change at all, we should . 
err more widely than if we should believe them as fickle as ourselves. 
The difference is only in degree. I have had occasion, in the Pre- 
liminary Dissertations, to indicate and to trace some of the changes 
which have obtained in opinions, in manners, and customs, and even 
in the import of words. Man is naturally mutable, and mutability, 
in some degree, cleaves to every thing that is human. It is indeed 
impossible that the revolutions (or changes affecting whole king- 
doms and states) to which Syria and the neighbouring countries have 
been subjected, should not have preduced great and numerous altera- 
tions in all the respects above mentioned. ‘Their conquerors too, in dif- 
ferent ages, have mostly been nations exceedingly different from one 
another, both in political principles and in religious ceremonies, the 
Chaldeans, the Persians, the Grecians, the Romans, the Arabians, 
and fast of all the Turks. Are changes in government, such as 
these, compatible with a perfect uniformity in their fashions and cus- 
toms ? No certainly. Let it not, however, be imagined that I mean 
to depreciate such observations as those of Harmer. This is far 
from my intention. I know that, in many cases, they may be very 
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useful, and several of those made by that learned author, undoubt- 
edly, are so ; but all observations of that kind are then most safely 
applied, when they throw light upon a passage of Scripture which, 
misled by our own custoins, we find obscure; and not when they 
serve to darken what is expressed both plainly and explicitly. If a 
present custom in the East, applied to any ancient fact recorded, 
inakes a passage clear which is otherwise inexplicable, it is a very 
strong presumption, and in some cases even a proof, that their pres- 
ent is the continuation of their ancient practice. But let it not, on 
the other hand, be founded on as an axiom, that whatever is used at 
present in that part of the world was always so, or that whatever 
was once their fashion, is the fashion with them still ; than both 
which nothing can be more evidently false. As to the point in ques- 
tion, the word gat1% is used in the Sep. as the version of a Heb. 
word, which manifestly denotes the manger, crib, or vessel, in a sta- 
ble, out of which the cattle eat. The Heb. max ebus, which is so 
rendered, appears, both from etymology and froni use, to be of this 
import. See Job. xxxix. 9. Is.i.3. Prov. xiv. 4. The same may 
be said, with truth, of the Syriac word sy auria, by which it is 
translated in that ancient version ; and as to the Gr. term Phavori- 
NUS Says, POT Mapa Tov Gayev yivetae. But though enough has 
been said to remove so slight a presumption founded on their present 
customs, I shall, on this article, give positive evidence, both that the 
practice was in Asia, in ancient times, to feed their cattle out of man- 
gers, or vessels made of durable materials, as stone, wood, or metal, 
and that it was actually in sucha vessel that our Lord was laid. 
First, that mangers were used Asia, particularly by the Persians, of 
whom Harmer tells us, from Thevenot, that at present they have in 
their stables no such implement ; the authority of Herodotus will 
put beyond dispute. In relating the final victory obtained by the 
Greeks over the Persians, and the total expulsion of the latter out of 
Greece, he acquaints us that the tent of Mardonius, the commander 
in chief of the Persian army, was pillaged, and that there was found 
in it a brazen manger for his horses, which, on account of its singu- 
lar beauty, was presented to the goddess Alea Minerva, in whose 
temple it was deposited. His words are [I. ix.], Tv oxnvyv cov 
Magdovov obtoe [Teyentac] eduv 6c Seagnacavres, ta TE HAAG EE 
QUENS KLTHVY PuTvHY THY tNAWY EOvOCAY YahuENV NUCaY xaL 
wens abiny THY MEY VUV patrny Taveny THY Magdovov aveGecay 
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eg tov vynov tng Adens AOyrvacys. Nobody will pretend that the 
historian could mean that Mardonius carried about with him a brass 
stable for his horses, which the Greeks found in his tent. Every cir- 
cumstauce of the story adds to the credibility of the fact, but more 
especially of that point with which alone my argument is concerned. 
We have here the testimony of an historian worthy of credit, par- 
ticularly in matters which fell within his own knowledge, which 
when he wrote, were recent in respect of iime, and in respect of 
place, transacted on the most public theatre, at that time, in the 
world ; a testimony, besides, with the best means of confuting which, 
if it had been false, he furnished his cotemporaries, by telling them 
where this curious piece of furniture was to be seen. Now, let it be 
observed, that this story is still stronger evidence that the Persians 
were then accustomed to the use of mangers, than it is of the par- 
ticular fact related. Had it answered any purpose to the historian 
to tell a falsehood, he would never have contrived a falsehood notori- 
ously contradictory to the Persian cnstoms, at that time well known 
in Greece. Neither could he himself be ignorant of their custonis. 
Not to mention his extensive knowledge, he was an Asiatic,a native 
and citizen of Halicarnassus, a city of Caria in Asia Minor, and 
consequently in the neighbourhood of the Persian dominions. To 
this testimony I shall add that of Justin Martyr, the first of the 
Fathers after the disciples of the Apostles ; he wrote about the mid- 
dle of the second century. He says expressly, that when Joseph 
could find no place in the village of Bethlehem to lodge in, he betook 
himself toa cave near it, and that, when they were there, Mary 
bore the Messiah, and laid him ina manger. His words are [ Dial. 
cum. Tryphone,] Ezedav Inorg ove ecyev ev &7) “WU EXELYN TLOU 
HATHAVGHL, EVOMHAULW Tie GUTEYY’S ENS “xWUNS HATEACE, 2AaL 
TOTE AUTWYV OVEWY ExEL. ETETOYEL 7) Magpie TOV YOLOTOY wat EV Gat- 
vy avtov EeteHecxer. Now, nothing can be more evident, than that 
here the 62yAccov, where Joseph and Mary were lodged, is distin- 
guished from the gatyvy where she laid the infant. Such natural 
caves as could in a strait afford shelter both to men and cattle, were 
not uncommon in that country ; anda principle of humanity or of 
hospitality, for which the ancients were remarkable, might influence 
the people to bestow some labour upon them, in order to render 
them more commodious. This, at least, is not an implausible way 
of accounting for their finding a manger, and perhaps some other 
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conveniences, in such a place. But, whatever be in this, for 1 am no 
Wise interested to promote the credit of the tradition, though very an- 
cient ; and though Origen, who wrote in the third century, confirms 
it, telling us, that at Bethlehem they showed the cave wherein Jesus 
was born, and the manger in the cave wherein he was swathed 
(contra Celsum, Jecavutat to ev BrO2eeu Cardaov evOa everrnOn, 
AaL Y EV TH ONHAULW Paty Ev 7 EGTLUQVaWWGH 3) from these testi- 
monies it is very evident, that in those days such implements ina 
stable, as we call mangers, were well known, and in common use in 
Judea. For, let it be remembered, that Justin was a native of Pal- 
estine, having been born in Neapolis of Samaria, the city which, in 
Scripture, is called Sechem and Sichar. Origen also had lived some 
time in the country. Jn which way soever, therefore, we understand 
the story of the cave, related by Justin, as a fiction, or as a fact, it is 
a full proof that they were not then eae with the use of 
mangers. 

2 In the house allotted to strangers, ev tw zatadvuctt. EK. T. 
In the inn. I shall, here, not only for the vindication of the version, 
but for the further illastration of the whole passage, make a few ob- 
servations on the houses built in the East, for the reception of stran- 
gers. Busbequins, ambassador at the Porte, from the emperors 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, a man well acquainted with the Turkish 
polity and manners, both in Europe and in Asia, where, on the pub- 
lic service, he had also occasion to be, mentions (Epis.1.) three sorts 
of houses built for the accommodation of travellers. The first is the 
caravansary, the nost considerable, and that which, from its exter- 
nal magnificence, is the most apt to attract the attention of strangers. 
Tt is, says Busbequius, a very large building ; commonly lighted 
from the top, either by sky-lights, or by a spacious dome, which 
serves for ornament, as wellas use. Into this edifice, which is all 
under one roof, and has no partitions, all travellers, and their cattle, 
are admitted promiscuously. ‘The only division in it, is an arena in 
the middle for the servants, the beasts, and the baggage, enclosed 
with a parapet, three feet high, which is so broad as to reach the 
wall of the house on every side, and thus to form a stone bench all 
along the walls, for accommodating the travellers, and raising them 
above the level of the horses, camels, and mules. This bencli is 
commonly from four to six feet broad. ‘There are chimneys, at pro- 
per distances, in the walls. Every little party has such a proportion 
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of this bench, with a chimney, as must serve for kitchen, parlour, 
and bed-chamber. ‘They use the provisions which they bring with 
them, or which they purchase in the place. At night the saddle- 
cloth, and their own upper garments, commonly serve for bed- 
clothes, and the saddle for a pillow. The public supplies them only 
in lodging. The account given by this Imperial minister, in the six- 
teenth century, does not materially differ, in any thing, from what is 
related by Tournefort, and other travellers of the present age. Bus- 
bequius calls the second sort of public house Xenodochium, which, 
he says, is only to be found in a few places. ‘The former is intend- 
ed chiefly for the accommodation of those travelling companies, call- 
ed caravans, from which it derives its name ; tlie latter receives no 
cattle, nor are the strangers huddled together as in the caravansary, 
but are decently accommodated in separate apartments, and suppli- 
ed at the public charge for three days, if they choose to stay so long, 
in moderate but wholesome food. The third he calls stabudum, and 
of this kind he mentions some as very capacious, though not so 
magnificent as the caravansary. Here also the travellers and their 
cattle were nnder the same roof, and not separated by any partition- 
wall from each other. Only the former possessed the one side, 
which had at least one chimney, and the latter the other. When he 
himself, in travelling, was forced to put up with such quarters (for 
this sometimes happened,) he tells us that he made the curtains of 
his tent serve for a partition between him and the other travellers. 
Now, of the three sorts, it is probable that these two only, the veno- 
dochium and the stabulum, were known in the days of the Apostles. 
Indeed the first mentioned, tlle caravansary, appears no other than 
an improvement of the stabulum, the plan being much enlarged, and 
perhaps a few accommodations added ; of all which it is likely that 
the annual. pilgrimages to Mecca, after the establishment of Mahom- 
etism in the East, first suggested the necessity. Of the two other 
kinds there appear such traces in Scripture as render it at least cred- 
ible that they were both in common use. The zatadvua mention- 
ed twice by this Evangelist, once by Mr. and occurring sometimes 
in the Sep. answers to the xenodochium of Busbequius ; the za1do- 
xecov of L. in conformity to its name, corresponds to the stabudum, 
of the other. It is accordingly so rendered in the Vul. whereas di- 
versorium is that by which xazaAvuc is rendered in that translation. 
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All the later translators into La. Er. Ar. Zu. Cas. and Be. less pro- 
perly confound these words, rendering hoth diversorium. In cases 
of this kind, immediately depending on the customs of a country, 
the old translator who, from his vicinity in time and place, had the 
best opportunity of knowing the customs, is entitled to the prefer- 
ence. It deserves our notice also, that the ancient Sy. never con- 
founds the two words. In this, therefore, I agree with Bishop 
Pearce, that zavdoyerov and zatadvuc are not synonymous. As 
the same distinction, however, does not obtain with us which obtain- 
ed with them, we have not names exactly corresponding ; but there 
is resemblance enough in the chief particulars to make the term zzz, 
a tolerable version of the word zavdoyetov but not of zxataduua ; 
for that cannot be called an inn where the lodges are at no charges, 
which was most probably the case of the zcztaduua. It was neces- 
sary that there should be at Jerusalem, whither the three great festi- 
vals brought regularly, thrice in the year, an immense concourse of 
people, very many of the former kind, the zavadvuata. There 
was but one zataduua, it seems, at Bethlehem, a small village, and, 
when Joseph came thither, it was full. For this reason, the pious 
pair, if they did not betake themselves to the cave, according to the 
tradition above mentioned, must have had recourse to the homely 
harbourage of a zavdoyecov, or stabulum. This, in my opinion, re- 
moves every difficulty, and is perfectly consistent with every circum- 
stance related by the Evangelist. ‘The place was not properly a 
stable, in our sense of the word, a house only for cattle, but was in- 
tended for supplying travellers, as to this day they are supplied in 
the East, with both stable and lodging under the same roof. Nor 
did it belong to what is called the zatadAvue, the house allotted for 
the reception of strangers, with which it had no connexion. They 
were different kinds of what, in old language, were called hostelries, 
and quite independent on each other. By this explanation, without 
needing to recnr to a cave without the town (an hypothesis liable to 
some obvious objections,) we can admit Wet.’s reasoning in 
all its force. “If,” says he, ‘ the manger was a part of the stable, 
and the stable a part of the inn, he who had room in the stable had 
room in the inn. When Luke, therefore, says, that there was no 

room for them in the inn, he shows that the stable was unconnected 
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with the inn.” The pains that has been taken by some learned 
men to furnish our Lord and his parents on this occasion with better 
quarters, [ cannot help thinking, savours somewhat of that ancient 
prejudice called the scandal of the cross, which has clung to our 
religion from the beginning, and which, in the first ages, produced 
all the extravagances of the Docetz, and many others. This preju- 
dice, wherever it prevails, displays a wonderful dexterity in remoy- 
ing, or at least weakening, those circumstances in the history of 
our Lord, which are, in the world’s account, humiliating. [tis an 
amazing conceit, ina man of Wet.’s abilities, to fancy that there was 
more dignity in our Lord’s being born in a cave than ina stable; 
because, forsooth, the fables of idolaters, represent Rhea as having 
brought forth Jupiter ina cave. A cave,” says he, “ has some- 
thing in it venerable and divine, whereas nothing is more despicable 
and rustic than a stable.” Autrum nobis aliquid venerandum ef di- 
vinum: stabulum vero humile et rusticum representat. To re- 
marks of this kind, so unsuitable to the spirit of our religion, it is 
sufficient to answer in the words of our Lord [L. xvi. 15.], Zo ev 
arvGownots twrrov, POedvyua Evwmtov Tov Ogov E6tuv. 


9. A divine glory, dok&a Kugiov. E. T. The glory of the Lord. 
it was a known figure among the Ifebrews, to raise, by the name of 
God, the import of any thing mentioned, to the highest degree pos- 
sible. See the note on verse 40th. 


14. In the highest heaven, ev byrotas. E.T. In the highest. 
It is not agreeable to the Eng. idiom to use an adjective so indefi- 
nitely as the word Aighest, without a substantive, would, in this 
place, be. When it is employed as a name of Gad, the context 
never fails to show the meaning, and thereby remove all appearance 
of impropriety. As the Jews reckoned three heavens, the highest 
was considered as the place of the throne of God. When we find 
it contrasted with earth, asin this verse, we have reason to assign 
it this meaning : the one is mentioned as the habitation of God, the 
other as thatof men. This is entirely in the Jewish manner. God 
is in heaven and thou upon the earth (Eccl. v.2.) Thy will be 
done upon the earth, as it isin heaven (Mt. vi. 10). The plural 
number is used in the original, because the Heb. word for heaven is 
never in the singular. The only place in the O. T. where the phrase 
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év vysloras is employed by the 70, is Job xvi. 19. in which it is 
evidently used in the same sense as by the Evangelist here. 


* Peace upon the earth, and good will towards men, emt yng 
Elonvn, evavOowmors evdoxta. Vul. In terra pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis. The La. version is evidently founded ona different 
reading of the original. Accordingly, in the Al. and Cam. MSS. 
but in no other, we find evdoxcas in the genitive. The Go. and the 
Sax. are the only translations which, with the Vul. favour this read- 
ing. Since the passage, as commonly read, admits a meaning, at 
least as clear and apposite as that which we find in the Vul. and as 
the authorities which sppport the former are incomparably superior, 
both in number and in value, to those which favour the latter. it is 
plain that no chanze ought to be made. Ido not think it an objec- 
tion of any weight against the common reading, that the copulative 
is wanting before the last member. It would have some weight in 
simple narrative, but in a doxology, such as this, has none at all. 
The Sy. indeed, has the conjunction prefixed to this clause as well as 
to the preceding 5 but as there is not for this the authority of any 
Gr. MS. it has probably been inserted by the translator, merely to 
render the expression more complete. In the way the passage is 
rendered in the Vul. it is difficult to say, with any degree of confi- 
dence, what is the meauing. The most likely, when we consider 
the ordinary iu port of the words in Scripture, is that which may be 
expressed in this manner, peace upon the earth to the men whom 
God favoureth. This sense, however, it must be owned, does but 
ill suit the context, in which the angels are represented as saying, 
that the good news which they bring shall prove matter of great 
joy to all the people. It ought surely, in that case, to have been 
said only to some of the people, namely, to those whom God favour- 
eth. That none can enjoy true peace whom God does not favour, 
is manifest ; but then, by the first expression, we are tauglit, that 
God, in sending the Messiah, favours all the people ; by the second, 
that he favours only a part. Though these different sentiments may, 
perhaps, on different views of the subject, both be justified 5 yet, as 
there is nothing here to suggest a different view, the most consistent 
interpretation is the most probable. The peace of good will, which 
bishop Pearce has proposed in interpreting the words, is an unscrip- 
tural, and I even think, unnatural, expression. 
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19. Weighing, 6vubariovec. Vul. Er. Zu. Be. Conferens. Cas. 
to the same purpose, Perpendens. E\sner has produced a unmber 
of examples from Pagan authors, to prove that the word 6vu6adi0v- 
6a may be here most fitly rendered into La. Mentem eorum probe 
assecuta, having attained the understanding of them. He is in this 
followed by Palairet: only the latter prefers rendering the word 
more simply, zatelligens, understanding them. Raphelius has shown 
that, if we were to inspect the places whence Elsner’s examples 
were taken, we should find, both from the sentence itself, and from 
the context, that the verb is at least as susceptible of one or other of 
these significations, to weigh, to compare, to conjecture, as of that 
which he gives it. I confess, that to me it appears much more sus- 
ceptible of this sense than of the other. Wet. seems to have been 
of the same opinion... After producing many similar quotations, 
from Grecian authors, which manifestly yield a good and apposite 
meaning so interpreted, he concludes with observing, “ De conjecto- 
ribus et interpretibus sominorum oraculorumque dicitur.” Here I 
cannot avoid making a few observations on the manner in which au- 
thorities are sometimes alleged by critics. They seem to think that, 
if the words of a quotation, taken by themselves, make sense, when 
interpreted in the way they propose, it is sufficient evidence that they 
have given the meaning of the author in that place. Now this ts, 
in reality, no evidence at all. That such an interpretation yields @ 
sense, is one thing, that it yields the sense of the author, is another. 
Of two different meanings, the chief consideration, which can reasone 
ably ascertain the preference, is, when one clearly suits the scope of 
the author, and the connexion of the paragraph, and the other does 
not. Yet, if the sentence may be considered independently, it may 
make sense either way explained. ‘That this is the case with Els- 
ner’s examples, wherein the verb Guu6addAecv is equally capable of 
being translated to guess, as to understand, | should think it losing 
time to illustrate. The judicious critic, when he considers the con- 
nexion, will find them, if 1 mistake not, more capable of being ren- 
dered in the former way than in‘ the latter. They all relate to 
dreams and oracles, concerning which the heathens themselves ad- 
mitted that there could be no certain knowledge. I observe 2dly, 
That in criticising the inspired writers, whose manner is, in many 
respects, peculiar, I should think it exceedingly obvious, that the first 
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first recourse for authorities ought to be to the writer himself, or to 
the other sacred penmen who employ the word in question [Diss. 
{V.§4—8.] The only writer in the N. T. who uses the verb Guu- 
Gaddw@ is L. In five places, beside this, he has employed it ; but in 
none of the five, will it admit the sense which Elsner assigns it here. 
The same thing may be affirmed, with truth, concerning those pas- 
Sages wherein it occnrs inthe Sep. and the Apocrypha. Need I 
add, that the Sy. version, which renders the word in this place 
KDNpP perfectly agrees with the Vul. ? Indeed, as far as the sense is 
concerned, I do not recollect to have observed any difference among 
translators ; and that even Mary did not understand every thing re- 
lating to her son, we learn from the 50th verse of this chapter. I 
shall only further observe in passing (but I do not lay any stress on 
this as an argument,) that it is not in the manner of the sacred wri- 
ters to celebrate the abilities of the saints, but their virtues. When- 
ever they commend, they hold forth truth an object of imitation to 
their readers. ‘The understanding of this excellent personage was 
merely an ability or talent: but her weighing every thing that rela- 
ted to this most important subject,and carefully treasuring it up in her 
memory, was an evidence of her piety, and of the ardent desire she 
had to learn the things of Gad. This is a thing imitable by others ; 
but neither natural acuteness of understanding, nor supernatural 
gifts, can properly be objects of imitation to us. 


22. Their purification, xoOagiouov avrov. E. T. Her purifica- 
tion. Vul. Purgationis ejus. Ina very few Gr. copies, there is a 
diversity of reading. ‘The Cam. and three others of less note, for 
avtwv read evtov, thus making it his purification. The Com. 
which had in this been followed by Be. and the two printers, Plantin 
and Elzevir, read avrnys, her. The Cop. and Ara. versions omit the 
pronoun altogether. Wet. has classed the Vul. as supporting the 
few Gr. MSS. which read avrov, his, and I cannot help thinking him 
inthe right. Ejvs is of itself equivocal, meaning either Acs or her. 
Which of the two is meant, in a ‘particular case, must always be 
learned from the connexion of the words. Now the pronoun is so 
connected here as, by the ordinary rules of interpretation, not to ad- 
mit another meaning than Azs. Mary is not mentioned in the fore- 
going verse, nor even in that which preceded it. The last time she 
is mentioned is in y. 19. relating toa quite different matter. Jesus 
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is_ mentioned in the words immediately preceding ; and the same 
personal pronoun occurs in the two verses, both before and after, re- 
ferring to him. But the verses themselves in the Val. wil] make this 
evident without a comment. Et postquam consummati sunt dies 
octo, ut circumcideretur pucr, vocatum est nomen gus Jesus, quod 
vocatum est ab angelo, priusquam in utero conciperctur. Et post- 
quam impleti sunt dies purgationis ejus secundum legen Moysi, tu- 
lerunt illum in Jerusalem, ut sistereut eum Domino. Be this, how- 
ever, as it will, all the translations from the Val. which fT have seen, 
consider ejus, asin this place, feminine, Were the question, what, 
in our judgment, the expression should be, and not what it actually 
is (questions often confounded by the critics,) I should, for obvious 
reasons, strongly incline, as others have done, to read avt7s, her, in 
preference to all other readings. But I must acknowledge that upon 
examination, it appears to be that reading, which, of all those above 
mentioned, has the least support from positive evidence. I should 
rather say, it has none at all. Nota single MS. is there, not one an- 
cient writer, or old translation, if we except the Vul.; and how 
equivocal its testimony in this place is, has been shown already. For 
my part, I rather consider it, with Wet. as one witness for the read- 
ing inthe Cam. All the evidence then is reduced to cardinal 
Ximenes, who will not be thought of great weight with those who 
consider the freedoms which he sometimes took, in order to produce 
in his Gr. edition a closer conformity tothe Vul. Be. does not pre- 
tend the authority of MSS. for his following, in this passage, the 
Com. His only reason is the incongruity which he found in the or- 
dinary reading, cvcwv. Nor is it of any weight that some printers 
follawed, in this, his edition. Let us then consider briefly, but im- 
partially, those apparent incongruities in the common reading, which 
make people so unwilling to receive it. One is, it is not conforma- 
ble to the style of the law of Moses on this subject. The purifica- 
tion after child-birth is never called the purification of the child, but 
of the mother. Though this is certainly true, it may be justly af- 
firmed that it is conformable to the spirit of the law to consider what 
may be called the legal state of the mother, and of the child suckled 
by her, asthe same. Now, though the uncleanness of the mother, 
after bearing a male child, lasted only seven days, she remained 
thirty-three days longer debarred from touching any hallowed thing, 
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or going into the sanctuary. Nor could the first-born male be legal- 
ly presented to the Lord, and redeemed, till he was a month old at 
least. But as the time was not, like that of circumcision, fixed to a 
particular day, it is not unlikely that it may have been customary, 
because convenient, for those who lived at a distance from Jerusalem, 
to allot the same time for the purification and the redemption (as 
was actually done in this case,) and to consider the ceremonies in a 
complex view, as regarding both mother and child. The only other 
objection which operates powerfully against the reception of the 
comnion reading, is, that it appears to attribute impurity of some 
kind or other to our Lord Jesus, from which he needed to be cleans- 
ed. But nothing is more certain than what is observed by Gro. that 
this, notwithstanding its name, implied no more than certain re- 
straints upon the person, tll alter the performance of certain rites. 
We are apt to connect with the notion of impurity, or the unclean- 
ness described in the ceremonial law, sume degree of guilt or moral 
pravity. But this is entirely without foundation. There was an un- 
cleanness contracted by the touch of a dead body ; but this being 
often unavoidable, and sometimes accidental, it was not in any sense 
a transgression, unless in a few particular cases. It would have been 
indeed a transgression, if voluntary, in the high priest, because to him 
expressly prohibited. His sacred functions required that the necessa- 
ry care about the interment of persons decease, though nearly con- 
nected with him, should be committed to other hands. The ordinary 
priests,however, were allowed to defile themselves for near relations. 
And, as they were permitted, their defilement, in such cases, was no 
transgression, and consequently implied uo sin. Nay more, in many 
cases, it was a man’s duty to defile himself, in the sense of the cerenio- 
nial law. Nobody will deny, that it was necessary, aud therefore a 
duty, to take care of the dying, and to bury the dead. Yet this duty 
could not be performed without occasioniny uncleanness. Nay, the 
ceremonial law itself required the doing of that which produced this 
defilement. ‘the priest and others, employed in saciificing and 
burning the red heifer, and gathering her ashes, were all rendered 
unclean by what they did, yet they were oblived by law to do it. 
Num. xix. 7,8, 10. It was, therefore, in some cases. a man’s duty 
to make himself unclean. If, indeed, a pe-son in this state had en- 
tered the congregation of the Lord, o1 touched any thing intention- 
ally, and without necessity, not permitted to sucu, or had neglecied 
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to use, in due time, the rites of cleansing, he would, by this presump- 
tion, ha. rendered himself a transgressor, but wot by what is called 
defiling himself, which the ceremonial law allowed in many cases, 
and which, in some cases, the moral law, or law of nature, nay, 
even the ceremonial law, required. 


23. Every male who is the first-born of his mother, mav agGev 
Ocaracyov unzeav. Dod. Every first-born male. 1 should, pro- 
bably, have adopted this expression of Dod. as briefer, if there did 
not appear an ambiguity in it, which is not in the other. A son 
may, not improperly, be called the first-born male, who is born be- 
fore all the other male children of the family, notwithstanding that 
there may have been one or more females born before hin. And if 
I mistake not, we frequently use the phrase in this meaning. But 
such a child is not aoder dcarvoryou unceav, and, consequently, not 
a male who is the first-born in the sense of this law, which takes 
place only when the first child which a woman bears, is a male. 
There is the greater reason for remarking the difference, because the 
Jews, themselves, made a distinction between the first-born, when it 
denotes the heir or person entitled to a double portion of his father’s 
estate, and to some other privileges ; and the first-born, when it de- 
notes a person who is consecrated to God by his birth, and must in 
due time be redeemed. Such were, upon the old constitution, before 
God selected for himself the tribe of Levi in their stead, destined 
for the priesthood. Now, this sacred prerogative did not always 
coincide with the civil rights of primogeniture. Unless the child 
was at once the first-born of his mother, and the eldest son of his 
father in lawful wedlock, he was not entitled to the civil rights of the 
first-born, or a double portion of the inheritance. He might, never- 
theless, be a first-born son in the religious sense, and subjected to 
this law of consecration and redemption. ‘The Patriarch Jacob 
had, by different wives, two sons, Reuben and Joseph, each of whom 
came under the description here given of agcev dtarayov untear, 
and so was consecrated by his birth. But Reuben alone was enti- 
tled to the patrimony of the first-born (if he had not forfeited it by 
his criminal behaviour,) as being the first-fruits of both parents. 
(See Gen. xlix. 3, 4. 1 Chron. v. 1, 2.) Itis worthy of remark that, 
on Reuben’s forfeiture, even the civil prerogative, the double portion, 
did not descend, according to our notions of seniority, to the son 
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next in age to Reuben ; for, says the sacred historian, he [Reuben] 

was the jirsi-born 3 but forasmuch as he defiled his father’s bed, 
his birth-right was given unto the sons of Joseph. ‘This does not 
appear to have happened in conseqnence of a particular destination 
in Joseph’s favour, else it is probable that, in the history, notice 
would have been taken of that circumstance, but, on the failure of 
Reuben, to have fallen to Joseph in course. Now, according to the 
European rules of succession, all the other sons of Jacob by Leah, 
to wit, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, and Zebulun, as being elder 
than Joseph, had a preferable title. But eldership is one thing, and 
primogeniture another. When there was no claim to primogeniture 
ina family ; as, when the first-born was a female, or had died ;_ the 
double portion came, of course,to the senior brother ; but the sacred 
character could not be transferred. In regard to Dan the first-born 
of Bilhah, and Gad the first-born of Zilpah, not only had they no 
title to the civil rights of primogeniture, but it is even doubtful, by 
reason of the servile condition of the mothers, whether they could 
be accounted holy by their birth. It is universally admitted that 
Isaac, though the younger son, being the child of a free-woman, 
while Ishmael, the elder son, was the child of a slave, was alone 
entitled to all the prerogatives of primogeniture, both sacred and 
civil, A Gentile mother is also, by the Rabbies, deenied incapable of 
conveying the rights of the first-born of either kind to her offspring. 
Any glaring deformity, a defect or redundancy in any of the members, 
effectually divested the first-born of his sacred character, but not of 
his patrimonial birth-right. A number of cases have been put by thie 
Rabbies, which are more curious than important, in order to show 
when the two species of right coincided in the same individual, and 
when they did not. But they are not, in every thing, unanimous on 
this subject ; and their decisions, though specious, are not always 
satisfactory. See Selden, lib. De successionibus, &c. ad leges 
Ebrezorum, cep. vil. 

2 Ts consecrated tothe Lord, avov ta Kvyoiww zr7nOy6eta. EE. 
T. Shall be called holy to the Lord. P.R. Si. Sa. Bean. sera 
consacré au Seigneur. An. Shall be consecrated to the Lord. It 
has been frequently observed, and justly, that ¢o be called, and to 
be, often mean the same thing inthe Hebrew idiom. The word 
called has, with them, in such cases, nearly the import of the Eng. 
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words held, acknowledged, accounted. Now, that a thing is acknow- 
ledged to be of.a particular kind, is considered as a consequence of 
its being of that kind, previously to the acknowledgment. It fol- 
lows, that if, in translating such sentences, the verb zaAew be entire- 
ly dropt, and the epithet holy be supplied by the participle perfect 
of an active verb, the future tense cannot be retained, without turn- 
ing a simple declaration of what is, intoa command of something to 
be done. To consecrate, doubtless, gives a more perspicuous sense, 
in Eng. than fo callholy. Yet, shall be consecrated would, in this 
place, imply more than is implied in the original. It would imply 
an order for the performance of some solemn ceremony of consecra- 
tion, such, for example, as was used when God commanded Moses 
to consecrate Aaron and his sons. This future, thus employed, has 
in our language, the effect of the imperative: whereas, in the present 
instance, it is manifestly the intention of the writer to inform us, that 
this single circumstance, in the birth of a male, that he is the first- 
born of his mother, does, of itself, consecrate him. In such cases, 
therefore, the words are more accurately, as well as perspicuously, 
rendered, is consecrated, than shall be consecrated to the Lord. 
In the former way the words appear, as they ought, not a precept, 
but an affirmation. If, instead of a participle, an adjective be em- 
ployed, the future may, without impropriety, be retained. The ver- 
sions of ley. and Wes. are both good. The first says, shall be 
held sacred to the Lord; the second, shall be holy to the Lord. 
In neither of these is there any appearance of a command of what 
is to be done ; each is a distinct declaration of what obtains in every 
such Instance. 


24. A pair of turtle-doves, or two young pigeons. This was 
the offering required from the poor. Those in better circumstances 
were commanded to bring a lamb of the first year, for a burnt-offer- 
ing, and a turtle-dove, or a young pigeon, for a sin-offering. 


30, 31. The Saviour whom thou hast provided, to Gwrnotov Gov 
a ntouacas. Vi. 'T. Thy salvation which thou hast prepared. Yn 
every language, we sometimes meet with such tropes as the abstract 
for the concrete, the cause for the effect, and the like. Inthe Orien- 
tal tongues, however, they seem to be more common than in most 
others. Thus, God is called our defence, our song, our hope ;_ that 
is, our defender, the subject of our song, the object of our hope. 

OT. IV 82 
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But when, in any occurrence, the words literally translated appear 
but ill adapted to the idiom of our tongue, or occasion obscurity, it 
is better to express the sense in plain words. 


33. Joseph, Iwéxyp, Vul. pater ejus. The Cam. with three 


other MSS. 6 zat7yp avtov, With this agree the Gap. Arm. and 
Sax. versions. ‘<e ot 
| 38. To all those in Jerusalem, who expected deliverance, ace 
TOlg MPOCDE YOUEVOLS AVE OWOLY EV Seoontalhle E.T. To alliaem 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. Vul. Omnibus qua ex- 
pectabant redemptionem Israel. ‘This version is evidently founded 
on a different reading. Itis favoured by the Vat. which is singular, 
in having cov Iégand for ev Iepovsadr,u. Three MSS. of small ac- 
count, read ev to) I6pe72. The Al. and two others of less note, read 
‘Tepoveadnu, without the preposition, and thus make the meaning, 
the deliverance of Jerusalem. This reading is followed by the Sy. 
Go. Sax. and Cop. versions. As these differences make no material 
alteration on the sense, and as the common reading is incompara- 
bly better supported than any other, and entirely suited to the 
scope of the passage, it is, in every respect, entitled to the pref- 
erence. ‘The expectation of the Messiah, though very general, was 
not universal, 


40. Adorned with a divine gracefulness, yoo.s @eov nv em av- 
to. Ee. T. The grace of God was upon him. A verbal transla- 
tion sometimes expresses the sense with sufficient clearness ; and 
sometimes, though obscure or equivocal, it is not more so than the 
original. In either case, it admits a plausible apology: but here, I 
imagine, the words of the Evangelist will, to a discerning reader, 
suggest a meaning which can hardly be said to be conveyed to any, 
by what is called the literal version. The word ycges has, in Scrip- 
ture, several significations, to which there is not one Eng. word that 
will, in all cases, answer. Our translators have been as attentive to 
uniformity as most others ; yet, for this word, which is oftenest ren- 
dered grace, they have, on different occasions, employed one or oth- 
er of the following, favour, liberality, benefit, gift, sake, cause, 
pleasure, thank, thankworthy, acceptable ; and even these are not 
all. Let it not be concluded hence, that the Gr. word must be very 
equivocal and indefinite. Notwithstanding the aforesaid remark, it 
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is very rarely so. But it is commonly the words in immediate con- 
nexion, which, in all languages, limit the acceptation of one another, 
and put the meaning beyond a doubt. The word graee, in Eng. 
admits a considerable latitude of sighification, as well as the Gr. 
yeots, yet is seldom so situated as to appear, to the intelligent,liable 
to be misunderstood. A reader of discernment will be sensible, that 
use in the language as truly fixes these limits, as it does the common 
acceptation of words, or the rules of inflection and construction. I 
have preferred gracefulness, in the version of this passage, as more 
explicit ; though it cannot be denied that the word grace often bears 
the same meaning. Nay, I must add that, in this sense, it corres- 
ponds to the most common meaning of the Gr. term in classical wri- 
ters. But this is a sense which, though not so common, is not with- 
out precedent in the sacred penmen, and particularly in this Evan- 
gelist. In ch. iv. 22. of this Gospel, the term is manifestly used in 
the same meaning : H@avuatorv ent tots hoyors THs yuoetos TOLS 
EXMOOEVOUETOLS EX TOV OTOLAtOs c@utov: here rendered, Jere as- 
tonished at the words, full of grace, which he uttered. The charms 
of his elocution, which had an irresistible effect on the hearers, are 
evidently here pointed out. Gracious aords, in the common trans- 
lation, are not at all suited to the scope of the passage. See the 
‘note on that place. The word appears to me to be used in the same 
sense, Acts iv. 33. where the -historian, speaking of the testimony 
which the Apostles gave in behalf of their master, when they enter- 
ed on their ministry, says, Xagus Ts MEyaAN Hy EM MAVTUS HUTOVS 5 
to denote the divine eloquence wherewith they expressed themselves, 
agreeably to the promise of their Lord, that they should receive a 
mouth and wisdom, which all their adversaries shonld not be able to 
withstand. In like manner, | take this to be the import of the word, 
Acts vii. 10. where Stephen says of the Patriarch Joseph, “O Ogos 
EOWHEV AVTW YaoLY xu Copray evartiov Wapaw. Tacknowledge 
that our translators have, not implausibly, rendered the words, God 
gave him favour and wisdom ‘in the sig ght of Pharaoh.  Itis, how- 
ever, more probable, and more agreeable to the rules of interpreta- 
tion, that the gifts, yagey xae Gopiay, thus coupled, should be undet- 
stood as denoting distinct personal talents bestowed on Joseph, and 
not that only one of them, Gowray, should express a personal quality, 
and that yay should denote, barely, the effect of the other, or that 
affection which the discovery of his wisdom would procure him. The 
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sense, therefore, in my opinion, is, that God united in Joseph, that dis- 
cernment, which qualified him for giving the best counsel, with those 
graces of elocution,which conciliated favour, and produced persuasion. 
Xagts is also used in this manner by the Apostle Paul, Eph. iv. 29. 
Col. iv. 6. The addition of @cov to yags, makes, in the Hebrew 
idiom, a kind of superlative, raising the signification as much as pos- 
sible. For yegrs is not, like m:6z1¢, expressive merely of a mental 
quality, but refers to effects both outward and sensible. (See Mr. 
xi. 22.N.) Thus, e6tevog tw Oew, applied to Moses, Acts vii. 20. 
when an infant, signifies extremely beautiful. As such expressions 
denote the highest degree of a valuable quality, they have, doubtless, 
arisen from the conviction, that God is to be regarded as the source 
whence every good and perfect gift descends. Wet. gives, in effect, 
the same explanatiomof this passage. For further confirming the 
version here given, it may be also observed, that when the Evange- 
lists say any thing in relation to the characters of the persons of 
whom they write (which 1s but seldom,) their words, rightly explain- 
ed, will always be found to convey a precise and distinct sentiment, 
and not to prove expressions merely indefinite, of what is good or 
bad in general. Now, the common version of this passage is exact- - 
ly such a vague expression. For, to say that yages here means fa- 
vour, is to say that the historian tells us nothing which we are not 
told verse 52. where it is said he advanced in favour with God and 
man. Now, Ido not find that these writers are chargeable with 
such repetitions, so quickly recurring. Besides, in this acceptation, 
the phrase would not be, yagis nv ew avtw ; but Evge yaguy Ev0- 
mov tov Ogov, or aoa TH Gew xa 2E0s Tov Aaov. The thing to 
which, in my judgment, the historian here particularly points, is that 
graceful dignity in our Lord’s manner which at once engaged the 
love, and commanded the respect, of all who heard him. To this 
we find several allusions made in these writings. See Mt. vii. 28, 
29. Mr.i. 22. L. iv. 22. 32. J. vit. 46. All these passages, put to- 
gether, indicate an authority, in his manner, superior to human, 
blended with the most condescending sweetness. With this distin- 
guishing quality the Evangelist here acquatnts us that Jesus was at- 
tended from his childhood. 


44, Inthe company, ev tx, 6vrodia. Svv0dte means, properly, 
a company of travellers. Asat the three great festivals, all the 
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men who were able, were obliged, and many women chose, at least 
at the passover, to attend the celebration at Jerusalem, they were 
wont, for their greater security against the attacks of robbers on the 
road, to travel in large companies. All who came, not only from 
the same city, but from the same canton or district, made one com- 
pany. They carried necessaries along with them, and tents for 
their lodging at night. Sometimes, in hot weather, they travelled 
all night, and rested in the day. This is nearly the manner of trav- 
elling, in the East, to this hour. Such companies they now call 
caravans, and, in several places, have got houses fitted up for their 
reception, Eifled caravansaries. See N.on v.7. *. This account 
of their manner of travelling} furnishes a ready answer to the ques- 
tion, How could Joseph and Mary make a day’s journey, without 
discovering before night, that Jesus was not in the company ? In the 
day time, we may reasonably presume, that the travellers would, as 
occasion, business, or inclination, led them, mingle with different 
parties of their friends and acquaintance ; but that, in the evening, 
when they were about to encamp, every one would join the family 
to which he belonged. As Jesus did not appear, when it was grow- 
ing late, his parents first sought him where they supposed he would 
most probably be, amongst his relations and wag Nes and not 
finding him, returned to Jerusalem. 


48. But they who saw him, were amazed, xat wWovres autor Ege 
thaynoav. bk. 'T. And when they saw him, they were amazed ; 
that is, when Joseph and Mary (mentioned ver. 43.) saw him. This 
is the common way of rendering the words, and they are doubtless 
susceptible of this interpretation ; but they are also susceptible of 
that here given. This is taken notice of by Bowyer, as an exposition 
suggested by Markland. Indeed, if the article had been prefixed to 
cdovtes, should not have thought the words capable of any other 
meaning. As they stand, the omission, especially after as or mat- 
Tés, and a participle in the nominative, with the article, is not unpre- 
cedented. Thus, Mt. xi. 28. eure m90g ME MavTES Ob ZOMLWVTES 
HAL TEPOQTLOMEVOL, xAYW avaNMAvOW Vuas. It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that, in this example, both the participles are to be under- 
stood as relating to the same persons ; in which case, the repetition 
of the article would hardly be proper. This] acknowledge, may 
be the case, but the suppression of the article will not be adinitted as 
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a 
sufficient evidence that it is. For, in L. xiv. 11. where we read, 


tas O Vpwy EAUTOV TANHUVOONOETAL, HAL TAMELIWY EaUTOV DHWO 7 
Geta, the two participles, so far from being applicable to the same 
individual, are contrasted, as representing persons of opposite char- 
acters. Yet the article, as well as the adjective mas, ave omitted be- 
fore the second participle : but every body must be sensible that 
they are understood as equally belonging to both. The case of the 
passage under review is similar, EHé«w6cavto d& mavees Ot axoror- 
TES CUTOU, EL TH OVVETEL HEL TALS AMO PLTETLY AUTOV, “aL LOOVCES 
avtov e£ethayncay. Here the wavetes 62 may be understood as re- 
peated before the second participle. An inconsiderable alteration in 
the arrangement of the words} will make this criticism more sensibly 
felt. Jdavtes d& 64 axorovees avtov ekirtarto, zal 1601 és HUTOV 
ekemhayneay, ENL TNH TVVETEL xAL Galg aMozgerEectv avtov. For 
the sake of perspicuity, I have followed this order in the version. 
But as the words are capable of the other interpretation above men- 
tioned, my reasons for preferring that here giveng are these: 1st, In 
the ordinary explanation, the distance is rather too great between 
the participle in v. 48. and the nouns to which it refers in v. 43. 
This has made Be. think it necessary to supply the words parentes 
ejus, for removing the obscurity; and in this he has been followed 
by several other interpreters. 2dly, The meaning, here given, ap- 
pears to me better suited to the scope of the passage. His parents 
may be said to liave had reason of surprise, or even amazement, 
when they discovered that he was not in their company ; but sure- 
ly, to them at least, there was nothing peculiarly surprising, in find- 
ing that he was not amusing himself with boys, but in the temple, 
among the doctors, discoursing on the most important subjects. I 
may say justly that, to them, who knew whence he was, there was 
less ground of amazement at the wisdom and understanding display- 
ed in his answers, than to any other human being. 3dly, It appears 
ihe intention of the Evangelist, in this passage, to inipress us with a 
sense of the extraordinary attainment of our Lord, in wisdom and 
knowledge, even in childhood, from the effect which the discovery of 
them produced onothers. All in the temple who, though they did 
not see him, were within hearing, and could judge from what they 
heard, were astonished at the propriety, the penetration, and the en- 
ergy, they discovered in every thing he said ; but those whose eye- 
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sight convinced them of his tender age, were confounded, as persons 
who were witnesses of something preternatural. 


49. At my Father’s, ev tots tov mateos wov. E.T. About my 
Father’s business. Sy.*ax >in domo patris mei. The Arm. 
version renders the words in the same manner. It has been justly 
observed, that ca tov dévos is a Gr. idiom, not only with classical 
writers, but with the sacred penmen, for denoting the house of such 
a person. Thus, Esther vii. 9. what is in Heb. 2m rvaa and in the 
E. T. Ia the house of Haman, is rendered by the Seventy, ev tots 
Auav. Eis ta ite, J. xix. 27. is justly translated, in the commen 
version (and, I may add, to the same purpose, in every version f 
know,) Unto his own home. The idiom and ellipsis are the same. 
The like examples occur, Esth. v. 10. vi. 12. One who desires to 
see more, may consult Wet. upon the place. ‘This interpretation 
has been given by many great sc. iptural critics, ancient and modern, 
Origen, Euth. The. Gro. Ham. Wet. and others. As the phrase is 
elliptical in Gr. Thave, with Dod. expressed it elliptically in Eng. 


It is not often that our langnage admits so close a resemblance. 1 > 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Now, de. The Marcionites, who rejected the two preceding 
chapters, began their gospel here. It was urged by their adversa- 
ries, that the very conjunction de, with which this chapter is intro- 
duced, which is translated in all the ancient versions, which was re- 
tained, it seems, by themselves, and is wanting only intwo MSS. is 
itself an evidence of the mutilation of their copies, being always un- 
derstood to imply that something preceded. 

* Procurator. Diss. VIII. P. UT. § 17. 


2. In the high priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, ew apyte- 
pew Ava wae Kataga. By the original constitution, one only could 
be high priest at one time, and the office was for life. But after the 
nation had fallen under the power of foreigners, great liberties were 
taken with this sacred office ; and high priests, though still of the 
pontifical family of Aaron, were pnt in or out arbitrarily, as suited 
the humour, the interest, or the political views of theirrulers. And 
though it does not appear that they ever appointed twe to officiate 
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jointly in that station, there is some probability that the Romans, 
about this time, made the office annual, and that Annas or Ananus, 
as he is called by the Jewish historian, and Caiaphas enjoyed it by 
turns. See J. xi. 49. xviii. 3. Acts iv.6. If this was the case, 
which is not unlikely; or if, as some think, the sagan, or deputy, is 
comprehended under the same title, we cannot be justly surprised 
that they should be named as colleagues by the Evangelist. In any 
event it may have been usual, tlirough courtesy, to continue to give 
the title to those who had ever enjoyed that dignity, which, when 
they had no king, was the greatest in the nation. It is not improper 
to add, that a very great number of MSS. many of them of the 
highest value, read agyvegews, in the singular. ‘Though this reading 
does not well suit the syntactic order, and though it is not favoured 
by any ancient version, except the Cop. it is approved by Wet. 


13. Exact no more, undev mieov mouzeete. Vul. Nihil amplius 
faciatis. Er. Ne quidamplius exigatis. In this Er. who has been 
followed by Leo, Cas. Be. the Eng. and other modern translators, 
has, without departing from the known meaning of the Gr. verb, 
given a version that is both apposite and perspicuous. We cannot 
say so much of the passage, as translated in the Vul. 


18. And with many other exhortations, he published the good 
éidings to the people. Diss. VI. P. V. § 4. 


19. His brother’s wife, tns yuvatzos Dikennov tov adedgov av- 
tov. The word Diexzov is wanting in very many MSS. both of 
great and of little account. It is not in some of the oldest and best 
editions, nor in the Vul. Arm. Go. and Sax. versions. It is, besides, 
rejected by Milland Wet. The latter observes, that the name is 
rightly omitted here, as otherwise the person meant might readily be 
mistaken for the Philip mentioned v. 1. This consideration adds to 
the probability that he has not been named in this place, because, if 
the Evangelist had named him, it is natural to think, that he would 
have added some circumstance to discriminate him from the Philip 
he had mentioned so short while before. 


23. Now: Jesus was himself about thirty years in subjection, 
wut avtou 7¥ 6 Indovs ‘wore etav TQLaxovTa apyouevs. E.T. And 
Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age. Nothing, 1 
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think, is plainer than that, by no rule of syntax, can the Gr. words 
be so construed, as to yield the sense which our translators have giv- 
enthem. Admitting that 7v apyouevos may be used for 7ezeto 5 
because, though the phrase does not occur in Scripture, it is not un- 
conformable to the Gr. idiom ; yet if agyouevos mean, here, begin- 
ning, something still is wanting to complete the sense. Some, 
therefore, to fill up the deficiency, join the word qv, immediately 
following, to this clause, and, by an extraordinary enallage, cause 
the participle to supply the place of the infinitive. Thus, they 
make the Evangelist say, ny aoyouevos wv, for 7exeto Eat. As if 
we should say in Eng. And he was beginning being, instead of, 
And he began to be, for the expression in the one language, is no 
way preferable to that in the other. Those who imagine that, in so 
plain a case, the Evangelist would have expressed himself in so ob- 
scure, so perplexed, and so unnatural, a manner, have a notion very 
different from mine, of the simplicity of style employed by these 
writers. Besides, some critics have justly remarked, that there 1s an 
incongruity in saying, in any language, A man began to be about 
such an age. When we say, aman is about such an age, we are al- 
ways understood to denote, .that we cannot say whether he be ex- 
actly so, ora little more, ora little less ; but this will never suit the 
expression, began to be, which admits no such latitude. To com- 
bine, in this manner, a definite with an indefinite term, confounds 
the meaning, and leaves the reader entirely at aloss. Some inter- 
pret the words, When he was about thirty years old, he began his 
ministry. But as there is no mention of ministry, or allusion to it, 
either in what goes before, or in what follows, I suspect this mode of 
expression would be equally unprecedented with the former. The 
whole difficulty is removed at once, by making the import of the 
participle the same with that of dzutarcouevos, ch. ii. 51. riled, 
governed, iu subjection. Hey. has adopted this method, which was, 
he says, suggested by a remark he found inthe book called A Cretic- 
al Examination of the holy Gospels. Yn this way understood, we 
find no more occasion to do violence to the construction ; every 
thing like ellipsis, or tautology, or incongruous combination, vanishes 
at once. Besides, the meaning given is entirely analogical, and not 
unfrequent ; agyecv, in the active voice, is to govern, apyerOae, in 
the passive, fo be governed. Just so, cpyortes Rat KOZOMEVOE, 
VOL. ine Sha) 
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magistrates and subjects. Ts vvxtos M000 EL, TL GOL MOLy{GOv= 
OLv Oe HEYOMEVOL, EME Cav ruson yevntac: At night provide work 
for your subjects to do when tt ts day. Cyropzed. lib. i. No critic 
hesitates to admit even an uncommon acceptation, when it is the on- 
ly acceptation which suits the words connected. Who questions the 
propriety of rendering mea66ecv, v. 13. to exact 2 Yet, though this 
verb occurs in the N. T. upwards of thirty times, the verse mention- 
ed is the only place wherein it can be so rendered. ‘The argument 
is stronger in the present case, as, by the meaning here given, which 
is far from being uncommon, the construction also is unravelled. 


* As was supposed, ws evouctero. Vul. Er. Zu. Cas. Ut putaba 
fur. Sy. tothe same purpose, 1amom Hey. As was supposed accord- 
ing to law. Priestley’s Harmony, As he was by law allowed to be. 
Yn this he has adopied the explanation given by Bishop Pearce, in his 
commentary and notes. Iam not against preferring a less, to a 
more, usual interpretation, when the former suits the scope of the 
passage, and the latter does not. But, in the present instance, noth- 
ing can suit better the scope of the passage, than the common accep- 
tation of the verb voucgeddar, which is, to be thought, supposed, or 
accounted. The historian had, in the two preceding chapters, given 
us an account of our Lord’s miraculous conception by the power of 
the Holy Spirit in the womb of a virgin. After having said so 
much: to satisfy us that Jesus was no son of Joseph, and now intro- 
ducing the mention of him as his son, it was quite natural to insert 
the clause, ‘ws evoucceto, to show that, in this, he did not contradict 
himself, but spoke only according to the current, though mistaken 
opinion, of the country. But what the words, allowed by law, have 
to do here, it would not be easy to conceive. One wonld imagine, 
from them, that a claim of succession to Joseph had been made on 
the part of Jesus, and opposed by the relations, but carried in a court 
of law. This is‘one of those refinements in criticism, which make 
men nauseate what is obvious, and pursue, through the mazes of 
etymology, what was never imagined before. Be. who, as has been 
observed, often errs in this way, has not discovered, here, any scope 
for the indulgence of his favourite humour, but, like others, has ren- 
dered the words, simply, wt existimabatur. As to the quotations 
from Josephus, there is nothing parallel in the cases : besides, it will 
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readily be admitted, by critics, that the words evyas VEVOULGMEVHS , 
are better rendered the customary prayers, than the prayers ap- 
pointed by law. ‘The passive vou ledvert frequently corresponds to 
the La. moris esse: whereas, the proper expression in Gr. for 
prayers appointed by law, is EVYAS VOMLLOS. The examples from 
classical authors, referred to in Wet. are all capable of being render- 
ed by one or other of the two ordinary significations, fo be thoug he, 
or to be wont. But, in such phrases as ‘es evourceto, there is come 
monly a meaning appropriated, by use, to the words, taken jointly, 
from which there will not, perhaps, be found a single exception. 
Had it, therefore, been the sacred writer’s intention to say what those 
interpreters would make him say, he would certainly have chosen 
another expression for conveying his sentiment than this, which, he 
must have been sensible, could not be understood otherwise than as 
it has always, till so late as the eighteenth century, been interpreted ; 
for let it be observed, that this is one of the passages in which there 
was never discovered, by either commentators or intrepreters, the 
shadow of a difficulty, and about which there was never before any 
difference of opinion or doubt. 


36. Sonof Cainan. Be. on the single authority of the Cam. in 
opposition to the united testimonies of MSS. and translations, has 
omitted this clause in his version. Cainan is not indeed in the Heb. 
cenealogy of Abraham, Gen. xi. 12, 13. either in the Jewish copy 
or in the Samaritan, though it is in the version of the Seventy. But 
this is not the only place in which this Evangelist, who wrote in Gr. 
followed the old Gr. translation, even where it differed from the orig- 
‘nal Heb. But it is not the province of a translator of the Gospel, 
Decause he esteems the Heb. reading preferable to the Gr. to correct, 
by his own ideas, what he has reason to believe was written by the 
Evangelist. 


CHAPTER IV. 
2. The Devil. Diss. VI. P. I. §1—6. 


7, It shall all be thine, e6vat Gov MAVTC. In the much greater 
number of MSS. especially those of principal note, for zavea we 
read waa, agreeing with eSovoue. Both the Sy. the Cop. the Eth. 
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and the Ara. versions, have read in the same manner. But the Vul. 
has omnia. Of printed editions, the Com. two of Stephens, Wech- 
elius, Ben. Wet. Bowyer, read also zaca. 


8. “Laayeonicw uouLatava. This clause is not only wanting 
in some of the best MSS. but in the Sy. Vul. Go. Sax. Cop. Arm. 
and Eth. translations. Gro. observes, that before The. no ancient 
writer considered these words as belonging to this place. Mill agrees 
with Gro. in rejecting them. Wet. who is more scrupulous, chooses 
to retain them, thongh he rejects the particle yeg immediately 
following, to which the introduction of this clause has probably giv- 
en rise. 


18. Inasmuch as, 6v évexev. E. T. Because. Vul. Propter 
quod. Cas. Quandoquidem. Dod. and others, For the purpose 
fo which. The force of the conjunction is better hit by @as. than 

either by the E. T. or by the Vul. and Dod. Itis neither causal nor 
~ final so much as explanatory. Such is ofien the import of the Heb. 
ww taghan, tie word used by the prophet. 


HG, 19. Diss. V OPS 1S 2.” Diss. Vi. P. V. vo 


19. The Vul. without the authority of MSS. adds to this verse, 
ct diem retributionis ; and in this is followed by the second Sy. 
Ara. Arm. and Sax. versions. A clause corresponding to it is in- 
deed found in the prophet quoted ;_ but inno Gr. MS. of L. except 
in a few belonging to the Marquis de'los Veles, which, in Si.’s opin- 
ion, have been fabricated on the Vul. and are consequently of no au- 
thority in this question. 


20. Zo the servant. tw banoety. EE. T. To the minister. 


From the manner in which we apply the word minister, in our 
churches, the Eng. reader is apt to be led into a mistake by the com- 
mon version, and to consider the word here as meaning the person 
who presided in the service ;_ whereas, it denotes only a subordinate 
officer, who attended the minister, and obeyed his orders in what 
concerned the more servile part of the work. Amongst other things, 
he had the charge of the sacred books, and delivered them to those to 
whom he was commanded by his superiors to give them. After the 
reading was over, he deposited them in their proper place. ‘This 
officer the Jews call chazan, who ought not to be confounded with 
aoyicurvayayos, ruler of the synagogue. 
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22. Allextolled him, mavtes euagtvoovy avtw. E.T. All 
bare him witness. - Maprvvemy tive commonly denotes, to give one 
a favourable testimony ; to praise, to extol, to commend : as ch. 
xi. 48. Acts xiii. 22. Rom. x. 2. Here it is manifestly used in this 
sense. The phrase bare him witvess, is both imdefinite and obscure. 

* Words full of grace, tots Aoyots crs yaortos. EK. T. The 
gracious words. Dod. The graceful words. I took notice, on ch. 
ii, 40. that gracious, which is nearly synonymous to hind, does not 
suit the sense of this passage. I must say the same thing of grace- 
ful, which though one who judged from etymology, would think 
perfectly equivalent to full of grace, is not so in reality. Graceful 
words means, in approved use, no more than zell-sounding words ; 
whereas, in words full of grace, if I mistake not, there is always 
something implied in relation to their sense much more than to their 
sound. 


34. The holy One of God, 6 éytos tov Ceov. For the full import 
of the word tos, in its different applications, see Diss. VI. P. TY. 
It may be proper here, however, to remark, that when the word 1s 
used in the N. T. as an appellative with the article, in the singular 
number, and applied to a person, the application is always either to 
God or to Christ. Let it be observed, that I do not speak c! 
the Heb. 10M chasid, and the Gr. 66105, but of wtp Aadosh and a 703. 
This term is employed sometimes alone, to denote the true God, 6 
cytos the holy One, and sometimes, particularly in the O. T. with 
the addition of the name of his people, the holy One of Israel. “O 
céytos, the holy One, or the saint, is, in like manner, appropriated, 
particularly in the N. 'T. to Jesus Christ, commonly with the addi- 
tion of zov Geov. But, after the times of the Apostles, Christians 
became much more lavish of titles, and of this title in particular, 
than their predecessors had been. I have, therefore, chosen to fol- 
low our translators in rendering 6 cyt0s the holy One, rather than the 
Saint, a denomination which, in latter ages, has been so much pros- 
tituted, that, to say the least, a name so venerable, as that of Jesus, 
could derive no dignity from it. 


36. What meaneth this 2 that with authority and power he com- 
mandeth? cis 6 AOyos GUTOS, OTL EV EEOVGLA HAL OVIAMEL ENLTATCEL 5 
£.T. What a word is this? For with authority and power he 
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commandeth. For the import of the conjunction 671, in this place, 
seerch. 1.45. * Ne 


39. Standing near her, emi6cas enarw avtys. E. T. He stood 
over her. Ezavw, in the sacred penmen, frequently answers to the 
Heb. 5y ghal, which corresponds not only to the La. preposition 
super, but to puata. , 


40. After sunset, all they who had any sick—because then the 
Sabbath was ended, and the people were at liberty to carry their 
sick. 


41. , Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, cv ev 6 Xorrtos 6 
wos Tov Geov. Vul. ‘Lu es filius Det. “O Xoretos is notin the 
Cam. and four other MSS. It has no place in the Cop. Arm. Sax. 
and Ara. versions, any more than in the Vul. 


2 Would not allow them to speak, because they knew, ovz eva av- 
TH Acker, Oti HOELTaV. Some say that the words may be rendered 
Would not allow them to say that they knew, interpreting the con- 
junction 6zz as in verse 36. Had the Evangelist used Acyecv instead 
of Aedecy, I should certainly have so translated the passage ; but as 
these two verbs are not employed promiscuously in Gr. I thought it 
better to preserve the distinction in Eng. 


42. Sought him out, e&ncov avtov. E. T. Sought him. A very 
great number of MSS. and among these some of the most valuable, 
read exefntovv. The difference in meaning is not considerable ; but 
it is sufficient to warrant the distinction here made. 


* Urged him not to leave them, zateryov avtov Tov un mopEreE- 
cloaca avtwv. E.'T. Stayed him that he should not depart from 
them. In most translations, as well as in the King. the words are so 
rendered as toimply that they detained him by force. But that 
zateyo) does not always signify the possession or the attainment of 
the thing spoken of, is evident from this very writer’s use of it, Acts 
Xxvil. 40. xacecyov ecg Tov atyeadoy, which our translators render, 
very justly, made toward shore. Here the verb expresses no more 
than the earnestness of their endeavours. 
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CHAPTER V. 


a round near the edge, extwra aoa tHv diuryy. Ve. 'T. 
Standing by the lake. The word ércvws, applied to a ship or boat, 
means either being at anchor, or being aground. ‘The latter seems 
here the more probable meaning, for the following reasons : First, 
The zou, so often mentioned in the Gospel, though in the common 
version rendered ships, were, in reality (if we may judge from the 
account given of them by Josephus, who had good occasion to know, 
having had for some time the chief command in Galfieeg bt a sort 
of large fishing boats. What we are told, v. 7. tha the fishes taken 
filled both the vessels, insomuch that they were near sinking, isa 
strong confirmation of what we learn from him concerning their 
size. I have, therefore, in this and other places, after the translators 
of P. R. Si. Sa. Beau. L. Cl. and other Fr. interpreters, rendered 
the word barks, distinguishing the diminutive Acar by transla- 
ting it boats. Even the largest of such vessels might easily be run 
aground or set afloat, as occasion required. Josephus calls them 
6za7, reckons about two hundred and thirty of them on the lake, 
and four or five men toeach. Another reason for thinking that the 
word e6cara here means rather aground than at anchor, is, because 
they are said to be, not ev 77 Jewry, but mapa THY hiurvnyv. It is 
the same expression which is used in the preceding verse, concern- 
ing our Lord himself, and which, by consequence, must mean beside 
the water, rather than in it. Thirdly, Our Lord’s desire, expressed 
in the third verse, to put off a little from the land, when his sole pur- 
pose was to teach the people, shows that they were so close upon the 
multitude as to be incommoded by them. This is also another evi- 
dence of the smallness of the vessels. 


7. So that they were near sinking, dere brOclecOou aura. E. T. 
So that they began to sink. Vul. Ita ut pone mergerentur. 
The Sy. version is conformable to the Vul. Common sense indeed 
shows, that 6vOs¢erue cannot here be rigidly interpreted. In famil- 
iar language, words are often used with equal latitude. 


9. For the draught of fishes which they had taken, had filled 
him and all his companions with terror, Jau6os yap MEglErzEV 
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AUTOV HL HWAVTUs TOs CVV AUTO, f' EN Hyon CHV LYOLWY 7 CVIE- 
Aabov. E.'T. For he was astonished, and all that were with him, 
at the draught of the fishes which they had taken. The werd as- 
tontshed, in the common version, is far too weak for expressing the 
effect which we find this miracle produced upon Peter, and which 
evidently had in it more of terror than astonishment. 1 have, in v. 
8th, varied from my ordinary method, and rendered Kvgce, Lord, 
though addressed to Jesus before his resurrection. I think the man- 
nerin which Peter appears to have been affected, and the extraor- 
dinary petition he presented to a person of whose benevolence and 
humanity he had been so oft a witness, will justify this alteration, as 
they clearly show that he discovered in his Master, on this occasion, 
something superior to human, which quite overwhelmed him with 
awe and fear. 


10. Thou shalt catch men, avdewnors ern Ewyowr. Dod. Thou 
shalt captivate men. But captivate is never applied to fishes. Con- 
sequently, by this rendering, the trope is destroyed; for €eypew is 
equally applicable to both. Besides, to catch expresses no more 
than an effect; and does not, of itself, imply any artifice in the 
means ; just so Cwyoew expresses the effect, without either implying 
or excluding artifice. 


20. Incredible things, aapadote. E.T. Strange things. This 
expression is rather feeble. Vul. Mirabilia. Er. Zu. Cas. Incre- 
dibilia. Be. Inopinata. The import of the Gr. word is better hit 
by Er. Zu. and Cas. than by either of the other La. translators. 
The words used by Be. appears at first to be the most exact, because 
most conformable to etymology, zaga tv Jokav, but it is in fact the 
weakest of all, for inoptnatus is no more than unexpected ; now, 
to say a thing is unexpected, is not saying so much as it is strange. 
It may be observed in passing, that the term occurs in no other 
place of the N. T. and is not found in the version of the Seventy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. On the Sabbuth called second-prime, ev XabGarw Sevtegon- 
at. E.T. On the second Sabbath after the first. Vul. Er. Zu. 
Cas. Sabbuto secundo primo. Among the different explanations 
which are given of the term devzegomewtog I find nothing but con- 
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jectnre, and therefore think it is the safest way to render the word 
by one similarly formed in our language. This is what all the best 
translators have done in La. In the Sy. there is no word answering 
to it. The common version has, in this instance, neither followed 
the letter, nor given us words which convey any determinate sense. 


7. Watched, nuperngovy aveov. Dut avrov is wanting in a very 
great number of MSS. the Al. and some others of principal note, in 
several of the best editions, in the Vul. Go. and Sax. versions, &e. 
It is rejected both by Mill and by Wet. 


9. I would ask you, What is it laoful to do on the Sabbath ? 
Good or ill? Exegwenrw buas te Egerte vorg Xab6acwv ayabomoe- 
neat, nzaxonanru. E.'T. Iwill ask you one thing, Is it lawfut 
on the Sabbath to do good, or to do evil? Buta great many MSS. 
and printed editions, read the sentence as pointed in this manner, 
Ensowrnow vuas Te efeore ros Sabbucw ; ayahononcat, yn x0z0- 
notnzat ; which, without any alteration on the words or letters, 
yields the sense here expressed. I have had occasion to observe that, 
in regard to the pointing, it cannot be denied that the critic is entitled 
to greater freedom of conjecture than in what concerns the words 
themselves. ‘To show, however, that this manner of distinguishing 
the clauses is very ancient, it is proper to observe that both the Sy, 
versions and the Go. are made from the sentence divided in the man- 
ner just now exhibited. As to the import of the question it contains 
see Mr. iii. 4. N. 


12. In an oratory, ev ty noocevyn tov Geov. E. T. In prayer 
to God. Itis plain that by the known rules of construction, the 
words do not admit this interpretation. The common signification 
of mgozevyn is indeed prayer ; but both gorevyn and denjots, a 
term of nearly the same import, are always, in the N. T. construed 
with the preposition 290s before the object addressed. See Acts xii. 
5. Rom. x. 1. xv. 30. Heb. v. 7. And when either term is follow- 
ed by the genitive of a word, denoting a perscn, it isinvariably the 
person praying, not the person prayed to. See fam. v.16. Rev. v. 5. 
viii. 3. ‘Though the words occur in the Scp. and in the N.T. times 
without number, the genitive is not, in a single instance, employed to 
denote the being to whom supplication is made. Such a mode of 


interpreting would be subversive of the analogy of the language, 
VOh. IaNie AN 
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The only way of avoiding this error here is by assigning another 
meaning to the word zgocevy7, and translating it @ house, or place 
of prayer,an oratory. That there is undoubted authority for this 
meaning of the word, is shown by the examples produced by Wet. 
from Philo, Josephus, and others. L.ases it again in the same sense, 
Acts xvi. 13.16. As the word, thus applied, peculiarly regarded 
the Jewish worship, it was as much appropriated as the word evva- 
yoyn. In this acceptation, La. writers transferred it into their lan- 
guage. ‘That line of Juvenal is well known, Sat. IH. 


* Ede ubi consistas, in qua te quero proseucha.”’ 


Now, when the meaning is a house of prayer, the expression 7) 77900- 
évyn tov Oeov is analagous to 6 orx0g tov Ocov, the house of God, 
and to tepov tov Oeov, tie temple of God. The definite article 7 
prefixed, though proper in the historian, speaking of a place known 
to those to whom his history was immediately addressed (for we gen- 
erally say the church, where there is but one church,) it is not nec- 
essary in a translator to retain ; for, to his readers, such circumstan- 
ces must rather appear indefinite. The addition of cov @eov was 
necessary in Gr. to prevent ambignity, its import is implied in the 
word oratory in Eng. These oratories, according to some, were 
enclosures fenced with walls, but without roof, not like the syna- 
gogues, and the temple, 6 va0s, strictly so called; but in the open 
air, like the courts of the temple, which were comprehended under 
the general name éegov, and in respect of their destination, were also 
oratories or places of prayer. (Lewis, Orig. Heb. B. iii. Ch. 9.) 
Oratories were not erected in cities and villages, but in the fields, 
nigh some river, or in the mountains. They appear to have been 
more ancient than synagogues, and perhaps even than the temple. 


15. Called the zealous, cov zahovuevoy Exiweny. E. T. Call- 
ed xelotes. As the Sy. word Canaanite, used in the parallel place 
in Mt. is susceptible of the same interpretation with the Gr. werd 
used here, which may be understood either as an epithet or as a sur- 
name ; and as it was not uncommon, in writing Gr. to translate the 
Oriental names by a word of the same import (thus Ceplias is trans- 
lated Peter, Thomas Didymus, Tabitha Dorcas ;) it is very proba- 
ble that this has happened in the present case. It is the more so, as 
there was, about that time, a party in Palestine, who distinguished 
themselves by the title €yAwzat, and who though, perhaps, actuated 
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by a pious intention in the beginning, soon degenerated, and became 
at last, the greatest scourge of their country, and the immediate 
cause of its ruin. But, at the time referred to by the Evangelist, as 
they had not perpetrated those crimes with which they are charged 
by the historian, nay, were favoured by the people as patriots, and 
men who burnt with zeal for religion ; I thought it better to render 
Eniwet7yv here the zealous, according to the meaning of the word ; 
as it appears to have been the intention of the writer to acquaint us 
that this Simon had belonged formerly to the party so denominated. 
I have said the zealous, rather than the zealot, as this last term is 
never used by us but ina bad sense. And though, indeed, the atro- 
cious actions of the €jimzcae brought at last the very name into dis- 
grace, there is no reason to think that the mention of it here carries 


any unfavourable insinuation along with it. Mt. x. 4. N. 


22. Separate you from their society, apopeewery bas, that is, 
Expel you from the synagogue, excommunicate you. 


* Defame you, exbadwet ro ovoya VUOV os TOV70O". KE. T. 
Cust out your name as evil. L. Cl. Beau. Vous diffamera. ‘These 
Fr. translators have, in my opinion, expressed the full import of this 
clause. The phrase py Ow wx hotsia shem rang, Deut. xxii. 19. 
(which corresponds to the Gr. expression above quoted) is a Heb. 
circumlocution for defaming, or raising and propagating an evil and 
false report. ‘This interpretation, beside being more perspicuous, 
makes the words exactly coincide in sense with the parallel passage, 
Mt. v. 11. Now there is ground to think that the sentiment convey- 
ed in both places is the same. For whether the Evangelists have 
given us two discourses, delivered at different times, or accounts a 
little diversified of the same discourse, the general coincidence of the 
sentiments is evident. It may be objected to the interpretation, here 
given, that there is, in one point, a dissimilarity in the expression 
used by Moses and that employed by L. there being nothing in the 
Heb. corresponding to the Gr. a5. But a small difference in the ap- 
plication of the phrases accounts entirely for this variation. In the 
passage quoted from the Pentateuch, there is no occasion for a pro- 
noun ; the expression is general and indefinite, Because he hath 
brought up (strictly, set forth) an cvil name on a virgin of Israel. 
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In the Gr. of the Evangelist, the expression is definite and particu- 
ular, being specially addressed to the hearers, and therefore conjoin- 
ed with the pronoun of the second person. It is not ovouc, but to 
ovouc vUaY, Not a name in general, but your name in particular. If, 
therefore, zovyoov had followed without the oj, there would have 
been an implicit acknowledgment of the truth of the scandal, and 
their enemies would have been charged only with publishing it. As 
it stands, it entirely corresponds to the expression in Hi Accuse you 
falsely of every evil thing. 


24,25, 26. Wo unto you-Ovae tu. The form of expression 
_ in both languages, in these verses, so much coincides with what we 
are rarely accustomed to hear, except in passionate imprecations, 
that it is no wonder they should be, in some measure, misunderstood, 
by the majority of readers. ‘That such words were often directed 
against those who were not only bad men, but the avowed enemies of 
our Lord, is a circums:ance which heightens this appearance of im- 
precation, and renders it difficult for us to coneeive otherwise of the 
expressions. Some have’ called them authoritative denunciations of 
judgments ; but this, I am afraid, is but a softer way of expressing 
the same thing. Our Lord is not here acting in the character of judge, 
pronouncing sentence on the guilty, or dooming them to punishment. 
The office of judge is part of that glory to whieh he was not to be 
exalted till after his humiliation and sufferings. But he speaks here, 
in my appreliension, purely in the character of prophet, or teacher, 
divinely enlightened as to tlic consequences of men’s actions, and 
whose zeal for their good obliged him to give them warning. Bat 
that this explanation may not appear merely conjectural, let the fol- 
lowing considerations, for ascertaining the import of the interjeetion, 
be impartially attended to. ‘The only satisfactory evidence, in sueh 
cases, is the actual application of the word. Now, as to its applica- 
tion in the instanees before us, there are four classes against whom 
woc is pronounced. ‘These are :—the rich,—they that are full,— 
fey who laugh,—they of whom amcn speak well. Now, that we 
may apprehend more exactly the view with which they were uttered, 
iet us consider the four classes (for they also are four,) in verses 20, 
21,and 22, which are, with like solemnity, pronounced happy. 
These are :-—ike poor,—they that hunger,—they that weep,—they 
of whom men speak ill, No one can be at a loss to perceive that 
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these are manifestly and intentionally constrasted ; the characters in 
the former class being no other than those of the latter reversed. 
And if so, by all the rules of interpretation, the mood or form of the 
sentence must be the same in both. Now as these Mazagua 6c 
UcwyoL, z. T. € have ever been considered as declarative, and not 
as expressing a prayer or wish; the other must be understood 
in the same manner. ‘The substantive verb, therefore, to be supplied 
(for in both cases it 1s, agreeably to the Hebrew idiom, wanting in 
the original,) is in the indicative, and not in the optative or the im- 
perative. JWoe2s unto you, not woe be unto you. Vox est, says 
Gro. dolentis, non tra incensi. Again, let us consider a little the 
expression, Mt. xxiv. 19. in our Lord’s prediction of the calamities 
coming on Jerusalem and the Jewish nation ; Ovae cacs ev yartou 
EYOvEALG, nee Tels Dnhalovears ev Exélvals Tats HuUEQats. Woe to 
the women with child, and to them that give suck in those days. 
As nobody can be so foolish as to imagine that either pregnancy, or 
the suckling of children, are here exhibited as criminal; to under- 
stand this otherwise than as a declaration of the unhappiness of wo- 
men in these circumstances, at such a time of general calamity, 
were absurd in an uncommon degree. The parallel passage in L. 
xxiil. 29. where we have the same prophecy, would remove every 
shadow of doubt as to the meaning, if it were possible that, to the 
attentive and judicious, there could be any: The days are coming 
wherein they shall say, Happy the barren, the wombs which never 
bare, and the breasts which never gave suck. That these words are 
declarative, is what no person ever called in question. If we recur 
to the O. T. we bave the clearest proofs that the word in Heb. ren- 
dered ova in the Sep. is commonly employed to express not wrath 
and execration, but the deepest concern and lamentation. Accord- 
ingly we find, in several instances, the word construed with the pro- 
noun of the first person, ovee jury, and ovat Loe, woe unto us and 
woe unto me; in which cases, to avoid ambiguity, our translators 
might have said always, as they have done in some places, woe 
zs us, and woe is me, which, though perhaps too familiar for the 
solemn style of Scripture, exactly hits the sense of the original. 
Bui in those places, it must be owned, nobody seems to have mistak- 
en the words for an imprecation. See 1 Sam.iv. 7,8. Jer. iv.13. 
vi. 4. Lam. v.16. both in the Sep. andin the E. T. In fine, as the 
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Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them ; he 
came not to curse, but to bless us, by turning away every one of us 
From his iniquities. The words which proceeded out of his mouth 

were, In every sense, justly denominated full of grace. His ex- 
ample was perfectly conformable to his instructions ; and I will ven- 

ture to affirm that, the more narrowly we examine his discourses, 

the more we shall be convinced, that nothing he ever uttered against 

any living being, if candidly interpreted, will be found to bear any 

the least affinity to animprecation. Wa. in his translation of Mt. 
renders ovac, ch. xi. 21. and in other places, alas/ Thus: Ovae 

cot Xopatey is, with him, Alas / for thee, Chorazin/ But though 

he has so far hit the sense, in making this particle an interjection of 

pity and grief, not of anger or resentment, there is a feebleness in 

the expression which ill befits the importance of the occasion. It 

would suit well enough for expressing a transient regret on account of 

some trifling accident ; but so slight an indication of sorrow, in a 
matter of such ineffable consequence as that which affects men’s 

eternal interests, has a worse effect, and looks more like insensibility, 

than the absence of every outward indication. The common render- 
ing has this advantage, that it represents the subject as serious, yea, 

momentous : and as the use of the idiom, in other places of the E. 

Tas well as in the original, puts it beyond all doubt, that it is often 

the voice of lamentation, and not of wrath, I thought it, on the 

whole, better to retain it; and, for removing every appearance of 
ambiguity, to give this explanation in a note. 


20. When men shall speak well of you, 6tav xahws tuas emcee 
maytes oc avOownot. ‘The word zaytés is wanting in many MSS. 
some of them of principal note; and also in the Sy. Vul. Eth. and 
Ara. versions, as well as in several of the best editions and ancient 
commentators. Milland Wet. both reject it. 


35. Nowise desparring, undev anedacbortes. E.T. Hoping for 
nothing again. Vul. Er. Zu. Cas. Be. Nihil inde sperantes. Such 
a concurrence, in the La. interpreters, has ensured, as might have 
been expected, the imitation of all the first translators into modern 
European tongues ; insomuch that this interpretation seems to have 
become, till of late, universal in the West. But from this the Sy. 
and Oriental versions differ considerably. T agree with Wet. and 
others, in rejecting it, because I see no reason for thinking that 
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anednetery has ever, either in classical writers, or in sacred, any 
sucli meaning. This, indeed, is the only place in the N. ‘I. where 
it occurs. The passive participle aw7j2meuev0s, is found once in 
the Sep. Is. xxix. 19. answering to a word signifying indigent, or, as 
we should say, hopeless. It is used, in the same sense, Judith ix. 
11. The verb amedne€eey occurs in three other places of the Apo- 
cryphal writings, but in none of them is susceptible of any other in- 
terpretation than to lose hope, to despond. ‘This is also the classi- 
cal sense of the word. ‘The only reason I can discover, which has 
induced expositors to give it a contrary meaning, and to make it sig- 
nify to hope for something back, seems to have been the notion that 
the verse, thus interpreted, makes the best contrast to the preceding 
words, If ye lend to those only from whom ye hope to receive 
I acknowledge that, in the common version, tliere is the appearance 
of a stronger contrast, than in the translation which J have given ; 
but if it were so, this is not a sufficient reason for affixing a meaning 
to the word so unprecedented, especially when its ordinary accepta- 
tion suits the scope of the passage. Besides, the contrast, I suspect, 
is not so pointed as some imagine. F'row whom ye hope to recevve, 
does not, in my notion, suggest the restitution of the loan, but the 
like good office in return. It is as if he had said, ‘If ye lend to 
those only from whom ye yourselves may lave occasion to borrow,’ 
for this, it must be owned, is merely a selfish intercourse. But 
the very term, fo eud, implies the stipulation of the return of what 
is lent (otherwise it would not be called /ent, but given ;) nor does 
this stipulation annihilate the humanity of the action in lending mo- 
ney, especially to a very poor man, since the lender gratuitously 
gives the borrower the use of his property, while he himself runs 
the hazard of the loss. Let it be observed that, by lending, I do 
not mean, here, putting out money at interest ; for this is an affair 
merely commercial, and comes not, unless in particular circumstan- 
ces, under the class of good offices. Now, had the verb azeAmilw 
been capable of the meaning which those interpreters assign to it, it 
would have been more apposite to subjoin wndev ameAmelovtes im- 
mediately after ayaOomoerte, leaving out zac devercete altogether 
for this;rather hurts the sense. Again, there are some who, sensi- 
ble that azeAmeetv does not admit the interpretation which the Vul. 
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has given it, and that its ordinary meaning is éo despair, think that, 
by a sort of Hebraism, it may be interpreted, here, actively, to cause 
to despair. ‘These make a small alteration on the preceding word, 
saying, U70eva (not ueder) amedutfovtes causing none to despair, 
to wit, of relief when in straits. This gives a good sense, and not 
unsuitable to the scope of the context. But though some neuter 
verbs are, in the Hellenistic idiom, sometimes active, expressing the 
force of the Heb. conjugation hiphil, we have no evidence that this 
ever took place in this verb ; for it cannot be affirmed, that it holds 
of all neuter verbs indiscriminately. Besides, there is no MS. 
which reads u7devo, and there is no necessity, in the present case, 
for even a small deviation from the acknowledged reading, or from 
the ordinary acceptation of the words. In further support of the 
translation here given, let it be observed, that what commonly proves 
the greatest hindrance to our lending, particularly to needy persons, 
is the dread that we shall never be repaid. It is, I imagine, to pre- 
vent the influence of such an over-cautious mistrust, that our Lord 
here warns us not to shut our hearts against the request of a brother 
in difficulties. Lend cheerfully,’ as though he had said, ¢ without 
fearing the loss of what shall be thus bestowed. It often happens 
that, even contrary to appearances, the loan is thankfully returned 
by the borrower ; but if it should not, remember (and let this silence 
all your doubts) that God chargeth himself with what you give from 
love to him, and love to your neighbour. He is the poor man’s 
surety.’ It may not be improper to add, that several La. MSS. read, 
agreeably to the interpretation here given, nihil desperantes. It is 
not impossible, that from desperuntes has sprung, through the inad- 
vertency, or haste, of some transcriber, the present reading inde 


sperantes. 


37. Release, und ye shall be released, amodvete zat anodvdnced- 
de. KE. T. Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Vul. Dimittite, et 
dimittemini. ‘Though the forgiveness of injuries is doubtless inclu- 

‘ded in the precept, it ought not to be limited to this meaning. When 
these are specially intended, the word used by the Evangelists, par- 
ticularly L. is agenus, not azeAvw. ‘The latter implies equally dis- 
charging from captivity, from prison, from debt. Of the like import 
is the La. dimitto. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


5. Lt was he who built, avros wzodourcev. . 'T. He hath built. 
The pronoun a@vtog is, here, evidently emphatical, being otherwise 
unnecessary. Itis only in some such way as taken in this version, 
that the emphasis can be expressed in Eng. Diss. XII. P. I. § 32. 

* Our synagogue, THY Cvvaywyny jv. L.'T. Us a synagogue. 
Wad the expression in Gr. been Guraywynv ijuev, without the arti- 
cle, it could not have been more exactly rendered than as in the com- 
mon translation ; but, with the article, it evidently denotes, either 
that there was but one synagogue in that city, or that there was on- 
ly one in which those elders were concerned. In either case, it 


ought to be our synagogre. 


9. Admired him, avuacev avtov. Vul. Miratus est ; agree- 
ably to which version the Cam. and two other MSS. omit avroy. 
The Sax. also omits the pronoun. 


11. Accompanied by his disciples, 6nvemopsvovtoe aveay bt uabn- 
tae avtov txavo. Kh. 'T. Many of his disciples went with him. 
But éxavoe is wanting in three of the principal MSS. and in the Sy. 
Vul. Cop. Arm. and Sax. versions, there is no word answering to it, 
it is, therefore, rejected by some critics. 


16. God hath visited his people, ene6xewato 6 Osos tov Aaov 
avtov. But does not the Eng. visited sometimes mean punished 2 
It does ; and so does the Gr. ezeGzewatro. The distinction between 
the favourable, and the unfavonrable meaning, is, in both languages, 
made easily, though solely, by the words in connexion. 


29. All the people. Ihave inarked this, and the following verse, 
as the words of Jesus. Some have, improperly, considered them 
as spoken by the Evangelist, acquainting us that the people who 
-heard what Jesus said. at this time, concerning John, glorified God, 
by an immediate recourse to John for baptism. But this cannot be 
the sense, for Jolin was then as we learn from Mt. xi. 2. in prison, 
where be remained till his death, and so had it no longer in his pow- 
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er to baptize any. Besides, it was John’s office to bring disciples to 


Jesus, whose harbinger he was, and not the office of Jesus to bring 
disciples to John. 


* Have honoured God, edtxawray tov Oeov. E. T. Justified 
God. As this expression is obscure, some prefer, have acknowledg- 
ed the justice of God ; which, though favoured by etymology, does 
not reach the meaning. zccow is doubtless from duxctos, but does 
not here imply a vindication of God’s justice, raore than of his wis- 
dom or goodness. This clause is a proper contrast to that which 
follows. As those who refused John’s baptism, dishonoured God, 


by rejecting his counsel, those who received John’s baptism, honour- 
ed God, by following his counsel. 


30. Have rejected the counsel of God with regard to themselves, 
tnv Bovajy tov Ceov 7Oetneu ecg Exvtovg. E. T. Rejected the 
counsel of God against themselves ; meaning, doubtless, they against 
thenselves (that is, to their own prejudice.) rejected the counsel of 
God. This sense is goad, but it is ambiguously expressed in the 
common translation. Our translators have also given, on the mar- 
gin, another version, which is preferred by several. ‘They rejected 
within themselves the counsel of God. 1 think, with Gro. that of 
the three senses given above, the first is worthy of the preference. 
The preposition ecg, often denotes with regard to, in relation to. 
The second meaning, which is that of the common version, does not 
naturally arise from the words. And to say, they rejected within 
themselves, seems not very apposite to what follows in the sentence, 
which shows that the rejection was open and notorious. 


31. Eve de 6 Kugtos. E.T. And the Lord said. But in Gr. 
Ahis clause is wanting in almost all the MSS. both of great and of 
small account. It is in neither of the Sy. versions, nor in the Ara. 
Eth. Cop. and Sax. In many La. MSS. also, and ancient commen- 
taries, it isnot to be found. It is omitted by some of the best editors, 
and rejected by Gro. Mill, Wet. and other critics. If I might in- 
dulge a conjecture, as to what has given rise to the insertion of these 
words, 1 should say, that some reader mistaking the two preceding 
verses for the words of the historian, has thought some such clause 
necessary for preventing mistakes, by showing that our Lord, in 
what followed, resunied the discourse. The strong evidence which 
we have, that this is an interpolation, proves also, in some degree, 
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that there was no interruption in our Lord’s discourse, and that, con- 
sequently, the two preceding verses are part of it. 


35. But wisdom is justified by all her children, xat edixarwOn % 
Copia ano TaV TEexvwY avtys navtwr. Cas. Ita suis omnibus 
aliena sapientia. This most extraordinary interpretation that author 
defends in a note on the parallel passage, Mt. xi. 19. The examples 
which he produces show, indeed, that dexacovv sometimes means to 
release or deliver from evil or danger ; and to this its most common 
signification is nearly related. To justify, (which is, originally, a 
law term, and coincides with to acquit, to absolve,) necessarily implies 
deliverance from the evil of a criminal accusation, and the danger of 
punishment. But this is very different from the sense given, in his 
translation, of this verse, which is, alienated from, averse to. Had 
his rendering been liberata, or soluta est sapientia, his quotations 
would have been a little more to the purpose. Elsner goes still far- 
ther, and maintains that <edexacwO7 ought here to be rendered, 7s 
condemned. And for this signification he produces, as vouchers, 
Euripides and Thucydides, the purity of whose language, if that 
concerned the present question, will not be disputed. But it is sur 
prising, that though dvxacovy is one of the most common verbs in 
the N. T. in the Gr. version of the Old, and in the Apocryphal 
books, written in the idiom of the synagogue, a single example has 
not been found in any of these to support an interpretation so foreign 
to the manner of the sacred writers, who confessedly, in every other 
instance, employ the term ina favourable meaning, and with very 
little difference of signification. The uniformity on this head is, in- 
deed, so great, that it is not easy to conceive any one of them using 
it in a sense so contrary to its universal acceptation among them, 
without, at the same time, supposing him to have intended either to . 
mislead his readers, or to express himself so as not to be understood 
by them. For, must he not have been sensible that, if he had in- 
tended to say justified, vindicated, edcxacw9n is the very term he 
would have used? We have all the reason in the world to think so 
from their uniform practice. Now, could any man in his senses, 
who seriously designed to speak intelligibly, use the same term for 
expressing things so opposite as to justify, and to condemn ? Was 
it that the language afforded no term appropriated to this last signifi- 
cation? The want of proper words sometimes, no doubt, occasions 
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the recourse to such as are equivocal. But there was no want here ; 
HATAUOLVELY, ALTADLAUCELY, RaTAaYLWOTHELY, Were quite suitable, and in 
familiar use. ‘To conclude ; the gross impropriety of using dzzaovy 
here for to condemn, would have been the more glaring, as the same 
verb had been used in this very discourse, v. 29. (a passage to which 
the present bears a manifest reference) in its ordinary acceptation. 
I need scarcely add, that | am of the opinion of Gro. on this point, 
that what is called the counsel of God, v. 30. is here denominated, 
wisdom, and that by her children are not meant the wise and learn- 
ed, in the world’s account, such as their scribes and doctors of the 
law, a race remarkably arrogant and contemptuous ;_ but the unas- 
suming, the humble, and the pious inquirers into the will of God. 
This interpretation, which is the most obvious to a translator, be- 
cause resulting from the most common acceptation of the words, ap- 
pears to nie the most perspicuous in itself, and the best suited to the 
scope of the discourse. 


38. Standing behind. Diss. VAN. P. II. § 3, 4, 5, 6. 


2 Weeping, xiaovea. This word is wanting in one Gr. MS. and 
is not rendered in the Vul. nor the Sax. 


45. Since she entercd, ag’ 7g etcedGov. E.'T. Since the time I 
came in. Ihave, in this instance, ventured to give the preference 
to the reading which has the weaker support of MSS. (for they are 
but a few, and not the most considerable, which read’ evenAGev) ; 
first, on account of the authority which the most ancient and respect- 
able translations give it; for thus the Vul. both the Sy. and the 
Cop. read : Secondly, because the difference in writing is so incon- 
siderable, that the smallest inadvertency, either in copying, or in at- 
tending to what is dictated by another, niay account for it; the 
whole arising from the mistake of one small letter for another, the ¢ 
for the 0; Thirdly, because there is greater internal probability in 
the reading of the Vul. from its agreeing better with the context, 
which represents the woman as coming to Simon’s house (v. 37.) af- 
ter she had learnt that Jesus was there. Now, if Jesus was there 
before her, the action could be dated only from her entering, not 
from his. So slight a circumstance as this in the connexion is very 
apt to be overlooked in the hurry of transcribing, especially when the 
words themselves read well enough either way. But, where the dif- 
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ference in writing is more considerable, a reading ought not to be so 
easily admitted in favour of the scope of the place, against a great 
plurality of MSS. because, in this case, the alteration cannot be so 
plausibly charged on oversight. 


A7. Therefore her love is great, drt nyannre nohv. E.T. For 
she loved much. Beau. C’est pour cela qu'elle a tant aimé. ‘The 
whole context shows that the particle 67¢ is illative and not causal in 
this place. ‘he parable of the debtors clearly represents the gratu- 
itous forgiveness as the cause of the love, not the love as the cause 
of the forgiveness. And this, on the other hand, is, v. 50th, ascri- 
bed to her faith. This interchange of the conjunctions 67¢ and doze, 
in the scriptural idiom, has been well illustrated by Ham. Wh. and 
Markland. See Bowyer’s conjectures. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. Proclaiming the joyful tidings of the reign of God, xnoue- 
ruv xae EvayyedtCoueves rHv Sartdecay zov Geov. ‘The import of 
both the participles here used is fully expressed in the version ; only 
the latter points more directly to the nature of the message, poyful 


tidings, the former to the manner of executing it, to wit, by procla- 
mation. Diss. VI. P. V. 


15. Persevere in bringing forth fruit, xapmopogovGe ev vite- 
won. E.T. Bring forth fruit with ,patience. ©Yaouovn is, in 
the common version, generally rendered patience, for the most part, 
feebly, and in this and some other places, improperly. Patience, 
in the ordinary acceptation, is a virtue merely passive, and consists 
in suffering evil with equanimity. The Gr. bzouovy implies much 
more ; and, though the sense now mentioned is not excluded, it gen- 
erally denotes an active qualitv, to wit, constancy in purpose and 
practice. It corresponds exactly to.what is with us called persever- 
ance. ‘The word, in Scripture, which strictly answers to the Eng. 
term patience, is uaxeoOvura, commonly rendered long-suffering, 
and but twice patience. In several such instances, when an Eng. 
appellative is directly formed from the La. our translators, with other 
moderns, have implicitly followed the Vul. which says here, Fruc- 
tum afferunt in patientia ; nor is this the only place wherein 
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UmouUOVNy is so rendered in that translation. Now, it deserves our no- 
tice that, though the other La. interpreters have in this copied the 
Vul. they appear sensible that they have not expressed sufficiently the 
import of the original, and have therefore corrected their own ver- 
sion on the margin, or in the notes. Thus Be. who renders ev b700- 
orn here cum patientia, says, in a note, “ad verbum cum persis- 
tentia.” Now, though persistentia is not a La. word, and therefore 
might not have been judged proper to be admitted into his transla- 
tion, yet, as being formed from persisto, in like manner as b7ouov7 
from bozeve, answering to persisto, it can only mean perseverance, 
constancy, and ought to have been rendered perscverantia, which is 
at once classical La. and expressive of the sense, and consequently 
not liable to the objections which may be pleaded against either of 
those. Nor is Be. singular in using the word patientia, though sen- 
sible that it does not convey the meaning. The words in L. xxi.19. 
év TY VMOMOVA ATNCAOVE Tas wuyas buco, Cas. thus renders, both 
obscurely and improperly, and in no respect literally, Vestré patien- 
tid vestre saluti consulite, putting on the margin, Perseverate ad 
extremum, et salvi erttis, which is a just interpretation of the Gr. 
and ought to have been in the text. This conduct of Cas. is the 
‘more unaccountable, as he never affects to trace the words or the 
construction, but seems to have it for a constant rule, overlooking 
every other circumstance, to express the sense of his author in clas- 
sical and perspicuous La. But I can see no reason why patientia 
should be considered asa literal version of dzouovn, unless the 
custom of finding the one in the Vol. where the other is in the 
Gr. has served instead of a reason. ‘ Yyouovn is a derivative from 
‘Ulomevw, as paticntia from patior ; but ‘vmouev, is never rendered 
patior, else I should have thought that an immoderate attention to 
etymology (which has great influence on literal translators) had giv- 
en rise to it. Tt is, on the other hand, not to be denied, that pa- 
dence is, in some places, the proper version of ‘uzouovn ; nor is it 
difficult, from the connexion, to discover when that term expresses 
the sense. For example, when it is spoken of as necessary in af- 
fiction, under temptation, or during the delay of any promised 
good, nobody is at aloss to discover what is the virtue recommended. 
But where there is nothing in the context to limit it in this manner, 
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it ought to be rendered by some such word as perseverance, contin- 
wance, constancy ; and, considering the ordinary import of the verb 
vmouEvw, this may be called a more literal, because a more analogic- 
al, as well as a more exact, interpretation than the other. The im- 
propriety of the common rendering is, in some places, manifest. 
How awkwardly is dv’ ‘umouovns tToeyouev (Heb. xii. 3.) represent- 
ed by Let us run with patience ? So passive a quality as patience 
is ill adapted to express the unintermitted activity exerted in running. 
Better, Let us run without intermission. And to produce but one 
other example from the same epistle, x. 36. ‘ Yrowovns yao exete 
YoElaY, iva TO DEhr pa TOV OEov NOLHGAYTES, HOMLOYGDE THY EAAYYE- 
Acav, which, in the commion version, runs thus, For ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye may receive 
the promise. Here not only is the expression weak and obscure, 
but the sentiment is different. It must be owned, however, that this 
rendering of ‘vzo7jovy is not the only thing exceptionable in the 
translation of the sentence. -Xgevc, in such phrases, generally im- 
plies more than is denoted by our word need, or by the La. word 
opus. It expresses not only what is useful, but what is necessary, 
what cannot be dispensed with. For this reason, I prefer the ex- 
pression of the Vul. Patientia enim vobis necessaria est, to that of 
Be. Nam patiente animo vobis est opus. Another error is in the 
rendering exayyedca in this place promzse, and not promised reward, 
agreeably to a very common Heb. idiom. The sense evidently is, 
for ye must persevere in doing the will of God, that ye may ob- 
bain the promised reward. ° 


26. Gadarenes, Cadagniwyv. Vul. Gerasenorem. The only 
vouchers the Cam. MS. and Sax. version. Mt. viii. 28. N. 


27. Aman of the city, avyg tis ex THs ModEWs. The import 
of which is evidently here, ‘a man belonging to the city,’ not ‘a 
man coming from the city.? The Vul. says simply, ver guidam, but 
has nothing to answer to ex t775 modems. In this it is followed by 
the Sax. only. 


* Demons, dcaiuovic. Vul. Demonium. As in this diversity 
also, the Vul. has no support from either MSS. or versions, it is 
enough to mention it. 


_ 31. The abyss, cnr a8voco. E.T. The deep. The meaning 
of this word in Eng. is invariably the sea. In this sense it occurs 
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often in Scripture. We find it in this Gospel, ch. v. 4. where the 
Gr. word rendered the deep is zo Bafos. ‘That the sea is not meant 
here is evident ; for to the sea the demons went of themselves, when 
permitted, at their own request, to enter into the swine. For the 
proper import of the word abyss, in the Jewish use, see Diss. VI. 
P. TL § 14. . 


34. Fled, and spread the news, epvyov nat amedBovetes anny yel- 
dav. KE. T. Fled, and went and told. But the word amndfovtes, 
answering to went, is wanting in almost all the MSS. of any account, 
in the Vul. both the Sy. the Go. the Sax. Cop. and Ara. versions, in 
soine of the most eminent editions, and is generally rejected by 
critics. 


36. In what manner the demoniac had been delivered, ms e6wO7 
6 damowodtes. Vul. Quomodo sanus factus esset a legione. 
This reading appears to be equally unsupported with the two former. 


41. A ruler of the synagogue—to wit, of Capernaum. 


47. Having thrown herself prostrate, declared to him, before 
all the people, why she had touched him, mpodmeCovea avtw Ov iy 
LETLAY NWATWD AVEO, AwNYVELAEV AVTW, EVWMLOV MAVTOs TOV Laov. 
k. T. Falkng down before him, she declared unto him, before all 
the people, for what cause she had touched him. As the second 
avtq@ is not found in several MSS. some of them of note; as there 
is nothing which corresponds to it in these ancient translations, the 
Vol. the Sy. the Sax. and the Cop. and as it seems rather superfu- 
ous, | have omitted it in this version, taking the first cutw to be gov- 
erned by the verb aztayyechev. 


48. Take courage, daese. This woid is wanting in the Cam. 
and three other MSS. and there is nothing corresponding to it in the 
Vul. Sax. and Cop. versions. 


bl. Being come io the house, ecveXOav Se ets trv ovata. E. 'T. 
And when he came into the house. But the greater number of 
MSS. especially those of principal note, read ¢29uv simply. This has 
also been read by the authors of the Vul. of both the Sy. the Ara. 
the Go-and the Sax. versions. It is in some of the best editions, and 
is approved by Milland Wet. The other reading seems not quite 
consistent with the following part of the verse. 
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2 Peter, aud John, and James. E.T. Peter, and James, and 
John. The copies, evangelistaries, La. MSS. editions, and 
versions, which, in exhibiting these names, follow the first order, 
both out-number and out-weigh those which follow the second. 
1 acknowledge that it is a matter of very little consequence which 
of the two has been the original order; but as the arrangement 
here adopted is peculiar to this Evangelist (for it eccurs again, 
ch. ix. 28. 3 whereas both Mt. and Mr. say aiways Jumes and 


John), I thought it safer, where possible, to preserve the peculiar- 
ities of each, even in the smallest matters. 


54. Having made them all retire, exOarov eo WaVTaS. 
These words are not in the Cam. and two other MSS. The 
clause is wanting also in the Vul. the Sax. and the Eth. ver- 
sions. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. The twelve, tovs Smdexa pmabntas wveov. E.T. Ms 
iwelve disciples. ‘The words uaOnras avtou are wanting in a 
very great number of M55. some of them of chief uote, and in 
several of the oldest editions. ‘They are not in the first Sy. nor 
‘1 some modern versions, as Lu.’s and the Tigurine. It is to be 
observed, that even the other ancient versions, the Vul. the 
second Sy. the Go. the Sax. the Cop. have not read pwabntas, 
but azorrolovs. This reading is also favoured by a few Gr. 
MSS. of little account. When the evidence of these different 
readings is compared together, the superiority is manifestly for 
the rejection of the two words. They are, besides, quite un- 


necessary. 


3. Nor staves, unre gabdovs. Vul. Neque virgam, In 
this reading the Vul. has the sanction of a good number of MSS. 
and of the Sy. Eth. and Ara. versions. The balance, however, 


a 


is against it. 

4. Continue in whatever house ye are received into, until ye 
leave the place, Elg HV AV OLxLaY ELWOELONTE, EXEL MEVETE, HAL 
exeev ekegyedde. E.T. Whatsoever house ye enter into,there abide, 
and thence depart. This way of rendering, though it appears to 
be literal, is very unintelligible, and conveys no determinate mean- 
ing. It seems even to be self-contradictory. Vul. In quamcunque 
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domum intraveritis, tbi manete, et inde non exeatis. There can 
be no doubt that the authors of this version have read uy before 
eLegyerve 3 which is, indeed, found in one MS. but has no other 
authority that I know. The authors of the Sax. and the Cop. ver- 
sions, seem, instead of the clause, xae execHev etegyerde, to have read 
éws av etedOnre. We may, indeed, say with truth that, wheth- 
er they read so or not, it was impossible, in a consistency with the 
Scope and connexion, to render the sentence otherwise than they 
have done. The parallel places in like manner confirm the opinion 
that this must be the sense of the expression. 


23. Daily, xo Fueoav. These words are wanting in so ma- 
ny and so considerable MSS. and are found in so many others, as 
might make one justly hesitate whether to retain or to reject 
them. All the ancient versions, however, except the second Sy. 
favour their admission ; and even that version does not exclude 
them ; it receives them only with a mark as dubious. There is 
nothing, indeed, corresponding to them in the two parallel passa- 
ges of the other Gospels ; but that is no objection, as there is noth- 
ing in either, which, in the smallest degree, contradicts them ; 
and it is*common, in the different Evangelists, to supply circum- 
Stances overlooked by the others. Besides, there is nothing in 
them unsuitable to the sense. As to follow Christ is the constant 
or daily business of his disciple, every attendant circumstance 
must share in that constancy. Upon the whole, the word daily 
possesses a place in the E. 'T. and we can say at least, that there 


does not appear ground sufficient for dispossessing it. Diss. XII. P. 
HY his: 


28. Eyevero Se—xat xapudabov— This is a mode of construc- 
tion not unusual with this Evangelist. The xae is redundant, as in 
ch. viii. L. x. 38. and xxiii. 44. or it may be rendered into Eng. by 
the conjunction that. It happened that: ciGee susgae oxto 
may, doubtless, as Elsner proposes, be included in a parenthesis. 


31. The departure, ra» eLodov. E T. The decease. Though 
some have puta different meaning upon the words, it was, doubt- 
less, our Lord’s death which was the subject of their discourse. 
It must, at the same time, be acknowledged, that the word e&odos 
does not necessarily imply this, it being the term by which the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt was commonly expressed, 
and the name given by the Seventy to the second book of Moses. 
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As it may not have been without design, that the common names for 
death, Favatog and tédevT7, were avoided by the Evangelist, 1 
thought it better to use here the word departure, which is of equal 
latitude with that of the original. ‘ 


34, And the disciples feared, when those men entered the cloud, 
epoBndnoay O& EV TW EXELTOUS euGeAderv eug THY rvepednv. EH. T. 
And they feared, as they entered into the cloud. This expression 
evidently implies that they were the same persons who feared, and 
who entered into the cloud. ‘The Gr. not less evidently, by means 
of the pronoun execvovs, implies that they were different persons. 1 
know not how I had overlooked this circumstance, till it was point- 
ed out by Dr. Symonds. Diss. XII. P. I. § $1. 


Ab. It was veiled to them that they might not apprehend at, 
NV MCQKKEXHAVUMEVOVY ATL HUTOY, ive un aeodorra. avto. EK. ir. 
It was hid from them, that they perceived it not. The words are 
susceptible of either interpretation ; for though the common sig- 
nification of ive is to the end that, yet, in the N. T. it frequently 
denotes no more than so that. Here, however, the former clause 
appears to me so strongly expressed, as to justify the translation J 
have given of both. If the historian had employed an adjective, 
as arapns, or xpv7tos, and not the passive participle of an active 
verb, maguxexaivuuevov the conjunction might, with greater pro- 
bability, have been interpreted’ so that. But,as it stands, it seems 
to express something intentional. Nor let it be imagined that this 
criticism is a mere refinement. Who would not be sensible of the 
difference, in Eng. between saying that an expression is dark, and 
saying that it has been darkened, or made dark? Now this 1s 
very similar to the case in hand. Allow me to add, that there is 
no impropriety in supposing that predictions were intentionally ex- 
pressed so as not to be perfectly understood at the time; but so 
as to make an impression, which would secure their being remem- 
bered till the accomplishment should dispel every doubt. Diss. 
XU. P. IL. § 11 and 12. 


48, He who is least among you all, shall be greatest, 6G [l- 
npOTEQOS Ev TacLv Uuev YaapLiov OUTS ETTAL MEPAS- Vul. Que 
minor est inter vos omnes, hic major est. Ks, T, He that rs least 
among you all, the sume shall be great. By avery common He- 
braism, the positive supplies the place, sometimes of the compara- 
tive, sometimes of the superlative. Thus,*Gen.i. 16. God made 
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two great lighis, the greater light to rule the day, and the les- 
ser light to rule the mght. So the words are rendered in the 
Eng. Bible. In Heb. it is the great light and the little light. In 
the version of the Seventy, the former clause is expressed thus, 
Tov Pwrryea Tov péyay ets agkas THs Huegas. Again, Mt. xxii. 36. 
Which is the greatest commandment in the law? aoe evtorn 
mEvOAN Ev 70 vouo; And, in regard to the passage now 
under examination, as the contention among the disciples was, 
which of them should be the greatest (for, doubtless, they expected 
that they should all be great), there can be no reasonable doubt 
about the import of the term. 


50. Whoever is not against us, is for us, 65 ovx erre xa? 
HUW VITEO Hucw Erstv, A considerable number of MSS. and some 
of principal note, read duwv in both places. It is in this way 
rendered by the Vul. both the Sy. Go. Sax. Eth. and Ara. ver- 
sions. But, though this should be thought to render the true reade 
ing dc ubtful, one thing is clear, that the difference does not affect 
the sense. 


51. As the time of his removal approached, eyeveto Je ev TO 
rUmmAnQoveP ar ras HuEgas FIs avadnweoog avrov. E.T. And it 
came to pass, when the time was come that he should be received up. 
Avadnwes does not occur in any other place of the N.'T.3 nor is 
it found in the Sep. ; but being derived from avadan6avw, which 
is used pretty often in both, we can hardly be at a loss about 
the signification. The verb admits a good deal of latitude; for 
though it is sometimes, in the passive voice, applied to our Sa- 
viour’s assumption into heaven, and signifies to be taken up ;_ it 
is not confined, in the N. 'T. to that meaning, and has but rare- 
ly such an acceptation in the Gr. of the Seventy. The old La. 
translator, who renders avadnyns, here, assumptio, has proba- 
bly meant this ; and to this effect our Eng. translators have, still 
more explicitly, rendered tas nmegas 7H5 avadnwews aveor, the 
time that he should be received up. Yet, to me, it appears very 
improbable that the Evangelist should speak of the time of his 
ascension as being come, or just at hand, not only before his res- 
urrection, but even before his trial and death ; especially, con- 
sidering that he continued no fewer than forty days on the earth 
after he wasrisen. The word avadjwes is equally applicable to 
any other method of removing. Accordingly, some Fr. trans- 
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lators, even from the Vul. have understood the dies assumptionis 
ejus of his death. Both inthe P. R. version, and in Sa.’s, it is 
rendered, Le lems auquel il devoit etre énlevé du monde. From 
these Si. differs, only in saying, 





de ce monde. But though 
this probably expresses the meaning, yet, as it is more explicit than 
the words of the Evangelist, Ihave preferred a simpler manner, 
and used a term of nearly the same extent of signification with the 
Gr. The word cuuzaArjeoveGa, in strictness, denotes that the 
time was come. But we all know that, in popular language, a 
time is often said to be come which is very near. Besides, what- 
ever be the removal alluded to, the circumstances closely connec- 
ted with it, or introductory to it, may well be understood as com- 
prehended. This seems strongly indicated here, by the indefinite 
turn of the expression, zag 7méoas, the days, crs aradjwetos 
avrov ; whereas the actual removal, whether by death, or by as- 
cension, occupied but a small part of one day. 


52, A village, xwunv. Vul. Civitatem. A few inconsidera- 
ble MSS. with The. read zodcv. 


54, As Elijah did, @s zat Hitas exonce. This clause ts 


wanting in two MSS. and in the Vul. and Sax. versions. 


62. No man who, having put his hand to the plough, looketh 
behind him ; is fit for the kingdom of God. The first member 
of this sentence is no more than a proverbial expression for a cer- 
tain character, one, to wit, who, whilst he is engaged in a work of 
importance, allows his attention to be distracted by things foreign. 
The import is that those of this description were unfit for that spi- 
ritual service in which the disciples of Jesus were to be employ- 
ed. There is an implicit comparison couched in the words, but 
not formally proposed, as in the parables. aa 


¢ 


CHAPTER X. 

1. Seventy others, éxegous Eounzovea. H.T, Other Seventy. 
But this expression implies that there were seventy seut before. 
Now, this is not the fact (those sent before being no more than 
twelve), nor is it implied inthe Gr. So ‘nconsiderable a difierence 
in the words makes a great alteration in the sense. 
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7 Seventy, éBdounxovea. Vul. Septuaginta duos. Thus also 
the Sax. The.Vat. the Cam. and one other MS, read:08, which 
is the numeral mark for 72. 


4. Salute no person by the way ;—Let not matters of mere 
compliment detain you. 


6. Ifason of peace be there, eav mev 7 exet 6 tu0s ELONVNS. 
KE. T. If the son of peace be there. The article before tos is 
wanting in many MSS. some of them of great name, in all the best 
editions, and in the comments of several Fathers. As to ancient 
versions, this is one of those particulars, about which we cannot 
safely determine, whether they read the one way or the other. Nei- 
ther the Sy. nor the La. has articles ; and those languages which 
have them do not perfectly coincide ait one another in the use of 
them. In the present case, the scope of the passage clearly shows 
that the word is used indefinitely. Son of peace, here, is equiva- 
lent to worthy in the parallel passage in Mt. The import, there- 
fore, is, manifestly, ¢‘ Ifa person of worth, or deserving your good 
‘ wishes, be there.’ 


17. The Seventy. The Cam. MS. the Vul. and the Sax. make 
them seventy-two, as in v. 1. 


20. Rejoice, yarpete. The word uaddov, rather, which is in 
the common edition, is wanting in almost all the MSS. editions 
versions, &c. of any consideration, and is, therefore, justly rejected 
by critics. 


21. Inspirit, ta mvevuatt. The Cam. and five others, pre- 
fix yew. The Vul. both the Sy. the Cop. Arm. Eth. and Say. 
read so. 


23. Apart, za’ wav. This is wanting in the Cam. and is 
not rendered in the Vul. nor in the Sax. There is no other authori- 
ty, that [ know, for the omission. 


30. A man of Jerusalem travelling to Jericho, avdewmos tig 
xatebarvev ano ‘Iepoveadnu es: Tepryw. E.'T. A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. It cannot be denied that 
this is a close translation of the words as they lie ; and that, in the 
version here adopted, there is greater freedom taken with the 
arrangement. But, in my opinion, it is not greater than the 
scope of the place, and the practice of the sacred writers, will 
warrant. As tothe scope of the passagé, every body perceives 
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that it is the intention of this parable to confound those malig- 
nant Jewish prejudices, which made them confine their charity 
to those of their own nation and religion. Nor could any thing 
be better adapted for the purpose than this story, which, as it ts 
universally understood, exhibitsa Samaritan overlooking all na- 
tional and religious differences, and doing offices of kindness and 
humanity toa Jew in distress. By this means, the narrow-min- 
ded Pharisee, who put the question, is surprised into a convic- 
tion, that there is something amiable, and even divine, in surmount- 
ing all partial considerations, and listening to the voice of na- 
ture, which is the voice of God, in giving relief to the unhappy. 
Now, the whole energy of the story depends on this circum- 
stance, that the person, who received the charitable aid, wasa Jew, 
and the person who gave it a Samaritan. Yet, if we do not 
transpose the xateéfavev, in this verse, and make it follow, in- 
stead of preceding, azo “[epovdaAnu, weshall be apt to lose sight 
of the principal view. The use of azo, for denoting the place to 
which a person belonged, is common: AvOomzt0g amo Aptmabelas, 
Mt. xxvii. 57. Aagaoos axo BrOauas, J.xi. 1. As to the 
transposition, instances much greater than the present, have been 
taken notice of already ; and other instances will occur in these 
notes. Mt.xv.1.N. See Bowyer’s conjectures. 


32. Likewise a Levite on the road, when he came near the 
place, and saw him, passed by on the farther side, duotws dé xae dEvt- 
Es, yevouevog xata Tov ToROV, ELOwv, wa Owrv, avtenagnAGEer. 
BE. T. And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. There are some 
strange inaccuracies in this version. It may be asked, Whither 
did the Levite come, when he was already at the place ? Or, how 
does this coming and looking on the wounded man, consist with his 
passing by onthe other side ? Indeed, the word eA@wyv, in the ori- 
ginal, appears redundant, and is wanting ina few MSS. as well as 
in the Vul. The word td, is badly rendered looked on. A 
man is often passive, in seeing what he does not choose to see, if he 
could avoid it. But ¢o look on implies activity and attention. I 
have, in this version, expressed the sense, without attaching my- 
self servilely tothe words. In rendering avzezagyjAGev, I have 
preferred Be.’s ex adverso precteriit, to the pertransivit of the Vul. 
It appears to me, that it is not without design that this unusual, 
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compound, aveetapeoyervat, applied to the priest and the Le- 
vite, is here contrasted to the zgocepye6ar, applied to the Sa- 
maritan. This is the more probable, as it is solely in this place 
that the former verb occurs in Scripture; whereas zagegyerdae 
occurs frequently in the sacred writers, and in none oftener than in 
this Evangelist, as signifying to pass on, to pass by, or pass away. 
Add to all, that this meaning of the preposition avzz, in compound 
verbs, is common, and the interpretation analogical. Besides, the 
circumstance suggested is not only suitable to the whole spirit of the 
parable, but natural and picturesque. 


34. LTarvdoyeov. ch. ii. 7.. 7 N. 


35. Whenhe was goingaway, efeGwv. ‘This word is wanting in 
the Cam. and three other MSS. and is not rendered in the Vul. Sy. 
Eth. Sax. and Ara. versions. 


42. The good part. TY had in the former edition, after the E. T. 
said that good part. It has been remarked to me, by a friend, that 
the pronoun seems to make the expression refer to the one thing 
necessary. 1am sensible of the justness of the remark, and therefore 
now, literally follow the Gr. civ ayadry weoda. 


CHAPTER NI. 


2.4. The words, in these verses, inclosed in crotchets, have noth- 
ing in the Vnl. corresponding to them, nor in the Arm. version. 
They are wanting also in several MSS. Some of the Fathers have 
given what [ may call, a negative testimony against their admission, 
by omitting them in those places of their works where we should 
have expected to find them; but Origen’s testimony against them 
is more positive: for he says, expressly, of some of those clauses 
and petitions, that they are in Mt. but not in L. It deserves to be 
remarked, also, that he does not say (though in these matters he is 
wont to be accnrate) that those expressions are not found in many 
copies of L.’s gospel, but simply, that L. has them not. This would 
lead one to think, that he had not found them in any transcript of that 
Gospel which had come under his notice, though far the most emi- 
nent scriptural critic of his time; and that they were, consequently, 
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an interpolation of a later date. Whatever be in this, some of our 
best modern critics, Gro. Ben. Mill, and Wet. seem tobe agreed that, 
in this place, we are indebted for them to some bold transcribers, who 
have considered it as a necessary correction, to supply what they 
thought deficient in one Gospel out of another. See the notes on 
Mt. vi. 10, &e. . 


8. Each day, to a0 jueoav. Instead of this, the Cam. and 
six other MSS. read Gyusoov. Thus, the author of the Vul. has 
read, who says hodie. This is also followed by the Sax. version. 
Yet, in no other part of this prayer does that version follow the Vul. 
but the Gr. 


6. Off his road. e£ édov. E.T. Inhis journey. The translation, 
here given, is evidently closer; besides, it strengthens the argument. 


7. Tand my children are in bed, ta matdia pov, met’ Emov, ELS 
tnv xotny eocv. E.T. My children are with me in bed, 
That wer euov does not necessarily imply that he and his children 
were in the same bed, but only that the children were gone to bed as 
well as he, has been shown by many critics. Ishall, therefore, only 
refer the Gr. student to the following, amongst other passages which 
might be quoted, wherein, if he look into the original, he will find 
that the prepositions, “eta and Guy, often denote no more than the 
former of these, in the interpretation above given, denotes here, Mt. 
ii. 3. 1 Cor xvi. 112) Ephoinets: 


8. If the other continue knocking. Vul. Si ille perseveraverit 
pulsans. Words corresponding to these are not found either in the 
Gr. or in the Sy. Nor can we plead the authority of MSS. The 
best argument in their favour is, that they seem necessary to the 
sense; for a man could not be said to be importunate, for having 
asked a favour only once. As the passage, therefore, needed thie 
aid of some words, and as tliese are adapted to the purpose, and have 
been long in possession ; for the old Itc. and the Sax. versions read 
so, as wellas the Vul. I thought it better to retain them, adding the 
mark by which I distinguish words inserted for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, from those of the inspired pennien. 


13. How much more will your Father give from heaven, 7060 
uaddov 6 metro 6 e€ ovgarou dude. K.T. How much more shall 
VOL. 1V. 43 
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your heavenly Father give. Vul. Quanto magis Pater vester de celo 
dabit. Thus we read in the edition authorized by Pope Sixtus 
Quintus; whereas, after Pope Clement’s corrections, it is pater 
celestis ; but.in three old editions, one published at Venice in 1484, 
another at Paris in 1504, the third at Lyons in 1512, we have both 
readings conjoined, Pater vester celestis de ccelo datit, with a note 
on the margin of the last, insinuating that some copies have not the 
word ce@lestis. The Sy. reads exactly as the Vul. of Sixtus Qnintus. 
So do also the Cop. and the Sax. Some Gr. MSS. likewise omit 
the 6, and read duwy after matno. This makes the most natural ex- 
pression, and appears to have been the reading of the most ancient 
translators. Gro. and some other critics, have thought that ATO O 
éF Ovpavor, is equivalent to mar 6 Ev TW OVATE, OF EV TOLS OVEAVOS. 
I can find no evidence of this opinion. Such a periphrasis for God, 
in this or any other sacred writer, is without example; and the ex- 
pressions which have been produced, as similar, are not apposite. I 
see no reason for imputing so strange an affectation to the Evangel- 
ist. I have, therefore, followed the Sy. which differs in nothing from 
the common Gr. except in reading duwy after waTnO, instead of 6. 


* The holy Spirit, avevua dyov. Vul. Spiritum bonum. The 
Cam. ayafov dwuc, three others, zvevuc aya@ov, agreeably to the 
Val. Eth. Sax. and Arm. versions. 


17. One family falling after another, zat orxos Ene ocxov memrEe. 
EK. T. And a house divided against a house falleth.  Vul. 
Et domus supra domum cadit. Er. and Cas. to the same purpose. 
Our translators have, by following Be. imperfectly, been drawn into 
the hardly intelligible version they have given of this passage. Be. 
says, Ei domus adversus sese dissidens cadit. This translation is 
founded on the parallel passages in Mt. and Mr. ; for nobody could 
have so translated the words of L. who had not recurred to the 
other historians. Now, though this method is often convenient, and 
sometimes necessary, it should not be used when the words, as they 
lie, are not obscure, but yield a meaning which is both just and 
apposite. Besides, the construction observed throughout the whole 
passage, and even in the parallel places, renders it probable, if not 
certain, that if the Evangelist’s meaning had been the same with 
Be’s. he would have said, ozog ep éxvzov, which, though elliptical, 
miglit possibly, by one who had read no other Gospel, have been 
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apprehended to convey that sense. In the way it is expressed, it 
could never have been so understood by any body. 


21. The strong one, 6t6yvoos. E.T. A strong man. With 
most interpreters, I had considered this verse as including a com- 
parison to what usually befals housebreakers. But, on further re- 
flection, observing that the c6yvoos is accompanied with the article, 
both here and in the parallel passages in Mt. and Mr. and that, as 
to this, there is no diversity of reading in any of the Gospels, I could 
not help concluding that 6 eéyvoeos, like 6 wovnoos, 6 avetidexos, 
6 dtaSo2o¢, is intended to indicate one individual being. ‘The con- 
nexion leads us to apply it to Beelzebub, styled in this passage 
the prince of the demons. Now, in mere similitudes, the thing to 
which the subject is compared, has no article. Thus Mt. xii. 45. 
—like u merchaniman, &c. 52.—like a householder, &c.  xxil. 2. 
—like a king, &c. They are expressed indefinitely in Gr. as in 
Eng. Of our late Eng. interpreters who render 6 eryugos proper- 
ly, are Hey. Wes. and Wy. So also does Wa. in the parallel place 
in Mt. 


22. He who is stronger, 6 wexveorvepos avtov. E. T. A stronger 
than he. As the comparative here, likewise, has the article, nothing 
in the expression implies that there is more than one stronger ; 
whereas the indefinite Eng. article seems rather to imply it. Yet of 
the three who had done justice to the emphasis in the former verse, 
Wes. is the only interpreter who has done it also in this. 


29. He said, nogato Aeyerv. Mr. V.17.N. 


36. By its flame, ty a6ceamy. Suchis the import of the Gr. 
word in this place. It is oftenest applied to lightning, but not limit- 
ed to that meaning. 


38. But the Pharisee was surprised to observe that he used no 
washing before dinner, 6 0& pagicoios toOwy EOavuacer, 6tL Ov 
TQWTOV Ehaxticdn Ioo Tov ugeetou. Vul. Phariseus autem cepit 
intra se reputans dicere, quare non baptizatus esset ante prandium. 
Agreeably to this version, the Cam. instead of idwy eGavuader, Ott, 
Says, NoSato diaxorvouevos ev EavT Aeyety deore. Dut in this it ap- 
pears to be single. 
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39. Malevolence, xovygias.  Vul. Iniquitate. The Sax. to 
the same purpose. Tertullianadv. Marcion. iv. 27, says Iniquitate, 
probably from the old Itc. This seems to suggest that the interpre- 
ter had read avozics. But I have not heard of any example of this 
reading in the Gr. MSS. 


41. Only give in alms what ye have, mhnv ta evovta dote 
ehenuocwny. E.'T. But rather give alms of such things as ye have. 
Ta evovta, qué penes aliquem sunt, what a man is possessed of: 
Ooté Ta éEvovra and OotE Ex THY EvOYTHY, are Not synonymous. 
The latter expressly commands to give a part; the former does 
not expressly command to give the whole, but does not exclude 
that sense. The words, in the E. T. are an unexceptionable ver- 
sion of the latter. Za vmagyovta (ch. xii. 33,) has nearly the 
same meaning with ta évovta here. Our Lord, in discoursing 
on this topic, took a two-fold view of the subject, both tending to 
the same end. The first and subordinate view was, that the clean- 
ness of tlie inside of vessels is of as much consequence, at least, 
as that of the outside; the second and principal view was, that 
moral cleanness, or purity of mind, is much more important than 
ceremonial cleanness, resulting from frequent washings. ‘These 
views are sometimes blended in the discourse. Under the meta- 
phor of vessels, human beings are represented, whereof the body 
answers to that which is without, the soul to that which is within. 
Body and soul, argues our Lord, had both the-same author, and 
the one, especially the more ignoble part, ought not to engross 
our regards, to the neglect of the more noble: aud even as to the 
vessels, the genuine way of cleansing them, ina moral and spiritu- 
al sense, is by making them the instrumeuts of conveying relief 
to the distressed aud needy. 


44, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, yeauuatets “zat gal- 
cao, vitoxgitat. We have no translation of these words in the 
Vul. Cop. and Arm. versions. ‘They are wanting also in four 
MSS. The Cam. has them; as also the Sax version; whence I 
think it prohkable that they were in the Itc. version. 


47, S&c. Woe unto you, because ye build—-—We are not to un- 
derstand this, as though any part of the guilt lay in building or 
adorning the tombs of the Prophets, considered in itself; but in 
their falseness, in giving this testimony of respect to the Prophets, 
whilst they were actuated by the spirit, and following the exam- 
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ple of their persecutors and murderers ; insomuch that they ap- 
peared to erect those sepulchres, not to do honour to God’s 
Prophets, but to serve as eternal monuments of the success of their 
progenitors in destroying them. 


54, Laying snares for him, in order to draw——-_ Eved QEVOVTES 
avtoy zat Entowtes Onoevoae. E.T. Laying wait for him, and 
seeking to catch——— But the copulative za:, which makes all the 
difference in meaning between these two Eng. versions, is want- 
ing in so great a number of MSS. amongst which are those of 
principal note, in so many editions, versions, &c. that it 1s justly 
rejected by Mill, Wet. and other critics. 


CHAPTER NII. 


5. Into hell, ets tyv yeevvar. Diss. VI. P. IT. § 1. 


15. For in whatever affluence a man be, his life dependeth not on 
his possessions, Ott OU% EV TW MEQLTTEVELY TLVL 7] CON AVTOV EFTLY 
Ex sav VEaOyovtwY avrov. B.'T. For a man’s life consisteth not mm 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth. Vul. Quia non in 
abundantia cujusquam vita ejus est ex his que possidet. Maldonat’s 
observation on this passage is well founded, “ Difficiliora sunt 
verba quam sensus.” All interpreters are agreed about the mean- 
_ ing, however much they differ about the construction. The E. T. 
without keeping close to the words, has expressed the sense rather 
more obscurely than either the Gr. or the La. The two clauses 
in the Gr. are in that version, combined into one; and é6cev Ex 
seems to be rendered consisteth in. |The translators of P. R. ap- 
pears to be the first who have expressed the meaning perspicuous- 
ly in modern language, Car en quelque abondance qu'un honime soit, 
sa vie ne depend point des biens qwil possede. Yn this they have 
been followed by subsequent interpreters. 


25. Besides, which of you can, by his anxiety, prolong his life 
one hour ? tig dé e& duwy uepimray Ovvarae MporPEeval ENL THY 
Hdvaray avcov mnyry éva. E.T. And which of you, with taking thought, 
can add to his stature one cubit? ‘Hitxia signifies both stature, 
and age or lifetime. For examples of the latter acceptation, sec 
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Job, ix. 21. 23. Heb. xi.11. In every case, therefore, the words 
ought to be rendered by the one or other of these terms which best 
suits the context. IZnyvs is properly a measure of length, and 
may, on that account, be thought inapplicable to time. But let it 
be observed, that few tropes are more familiar than those wherein 
such measures are applied to the age or life of man. Behold, says 
the Psalmist, thow hast mude my days an hand-breadth, Ps. xxxix. 5. 
ISov, naharetas eBov tus rjuegas wou. The common version says as 
an hand-breadth ; but the word as is supplied by the interpreters, 
and has nothing corresponding to it either in the Heb. or in the 
Gr. Ham. has quoted from Mimnermus, an ancient poet, the 
phrase mnyviov ext yoovov, literally for a@ cubit of time, that is, 
for a very short time. Analogous to this is the common compati- 
son of life to a race, or toa journey. This may suffice to show, 
that there is no violence done to the words of the Evangelist, in 
making them relate to a man’s age, or term of life, and not to his 
stature. But whether they actually relate to the one or to the 
other, is best determined from the context. It is evident, that the 
warnings which our Lord gives here, and in the parallel passage in 
Mt. against anxiety, particularly regard the two essential articles 
of food and raiment, which encross the attention of the much 
greater part of mankind. Food is necessary for the preservation 
of life, and raimeut for the protection of our bodies from the inju- 
ries of the weather. Anxiety about food is, therefore, closely con- 
nected with anxiety about life ; but, except in children, or very 
young persons, who must have been an inconsiderable part of 
Christ’s audience, has no connexion with anxiety about stature. 
Accordingly, it is the preservation of life, and the protection of 
the body, which our Lord himself points to, as the ultimate aim 
of all those perplexing cares. Is not life, says he, a greater gift 
than food, und the body thun raiment? And if so, will not God, 
who gave the greater gift, life, give also food, which, though a 
smaller gift, is necessary for supporting the other ? In like man- 
ner, Will not he who gave the body, give the raiment necessary for 
its defence ? All this is entirely consequential, and our Lord, in 
these warnings, touches what occupies the daily reflections and la- 
bour of more than nine-tenths of mankind. But, in what is said 
about stature, if we understand the word so, he appears to start 
aside from what employs the time and attention of the people in 
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every age and country, to what could be an object only to children, 
and a very few foolish young persons. Besides, the increase of 
the body, by such an addition to the stature, so far from diminish- 
men’s anxiety, would augment it, by increasing their need both of 
food and of raiment. In the verse immediately following, we have 
an additional evidence that the word is employed here metaphori- 
cally, and that the discourse still concerns the same subject, food 
and raiment, or the preservation of life, and the accommodation 
of the body. If ye cannot, says he, thus effect, even the smallest 
thing, ehay6tov, why are ye anxious about the rest? In respect 
of stature, would a cubit be called the smallest thing, which is 
more than one fourth of the whole? This would have been more 
suitable, if the word had been az inch. In every view, therefore, 
that we take of the matter, it is extremely improbable that there 
is here any mention of stature. The idea is foreign to the scope 
of the discourse ; the thing said is ill-suited to the words connect- 
ed with it, and ill-adapted to the hearers, as it proceeds on the hy- 
pothesis, that a sort of solicitude was general among them, which 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have affected one hundredth 
part of them. Itis a very ingenious, and more than plausible, con- 
jecture of Wet. that 74¢za, or the ordinary term of life, is here 
considered under the figure of the stadium, or course gone over 
by the runners, of which, as it consisted of several hundred cubits, 
a single cubit was butas onestep, and consequently a very small pro- 
portion of the whole, and what might not improperly be termed 
éhaxictor. It adds to the credibility of this, that the life of man 
is once and again distinguished in Scripture by the appellation 
Jpouos, the course or ground run over by the racers. This is the 
more remarkable, and shows how much their ears were accustom- 
ed to the trope; as it occurs sometimes in places where no formal 
comparison to the gymnastic exercises, is made, or even hinted. 
Thus, Acts xiii. 25. As John fulfilled his course, ws EtAnoov Tov 
Ogouov. xx. 24. Nether count I my life dear unto myself, says 
Paul, so that I might finish my course with joy, ws tEhEwoar TOV 
Ogouov wov. And 2 Tim. iv. 7. I have finished my course, 70 0g0-_ 
wov tecedexc. The phrase 6 roayos «7s veveres, James iti. 6. has 
nearly the same signification. The uncommon pains which Herod 
the great had taken to establish gymnastic exercises in the coun- 
try, to the great scandal of many, had familiarised the people to 
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such idioms. Several critics of name favour tlis interpretation, 
amongst whom are Ham. Wet. and Pearce. The An. Hey. Wes. 
and Wa. adopt it. Some other interpreters give it as a probable 
version in their notes. 


31. Seek ye the kingdom of God, Enrerve Thy BactAetay TOV Oeov. 
Vul. Querite primum regnum, Dei et Justitiam ejus. There is 
no countenance from either MSS. or versions worth mentioning in 

favour of primum or of et justitiam ejus. 


2. My little flock, co wtxgov noruvnov. E.T. Little flock. 
b have here the dimunitive zocuvtov combined with the adjective 
uixeor, little. It is, therefore, an expression of tenderness, at the 
same time that it suggests the actual smallness of their number. 
It has also the article, which we never use in the vocative. In our 
language we cannot better supply the diminutive and the article, 
than by the possessive pronoun. 


35. The Vul. after ardentes adds in manibus vestris. This va- 
riation is peculiar to that version. The Sax. follows the Gr. 


46. With the faithless, ueta tovanitov. E. T. With the un- 
believers. Those are called here aauoroc who, in Mt. are called 
vitozxectat. Both words have great extent of signification. And 
for the reason given, in the note on that passage, against render- 
ing btoxgetat hypocrites, aniéco. ought not here to be rendered 
unbelievers, but according to the most common acceptation of the 
word, éhe fazthless, that is, persons totally unworthy of trust. 


49. What would I, but that it were kindled? ti Beda, ec Oy 
avnpOn 5 E.T. What will I, if it be already kindled ? Vul. Quid 
volo nisi ut accendatur? Er. Zu. Be. Quid volo, si jum accensus est? 
Cas. Qui, st yam rncensus est, quid volu ? It is evident to me, that 
the sense is better expressed in the Vul. than by any,of the mod- 
ern La. interpreters. The objection which Be. and after him 
Palairet, make, that the e is there translated as if it were é “7, is 
of no moment, since the é in this verse is, by the acknowledg- 
ment of the latter, not the hypothetical conjunction, but a particle 
expressive of a wish, What Gro. says of this rendering is entirely 
just, “in eo sensum recte expressit, verba non annumeravit.” 
The very next verse would sufficiently evince the meaning, 
if there could be a reasonable doubt about it. I have an 
ammersion to undergo, and how am I pained till it be accom 
plished? ‘Since the advancement of true religion, which, 
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is the greatest blessing to mankind, must be attended with such un- 
happy divisions, | even long till they take place.” L. Cl. renders 
it in the same way with the Vul. Que souhaiteje, sinon qu’il fut 
deja enflammé 2? Here the meaning is expressed with simplicity and 
modesty, asin the original. But I cannot help disrelishing much 
the mannerin which Dod. and after him Wy. have expressed it, 
though in the general import it does not differ from the last mention- 
ed. What do I wish? Oh, that it were already kindled! This 
form of venting a wish, is, in a case like the present, when he knew 
that the event would soon happen, strongly expressive of impatience. 
I know not any thing whereby interpreters have more injured the 
native beauty of the style of Scripture, than by the attempts they 
have sometimes made to express the sense very emphatically. 


58. To satisfy him, annddayOeu aw avtov. E.T. That thou 
mayest be delivered from him. Buta man is delivered from an- 
other who makes his escape from him, either by artifice or by force, 
or who is reseued by another. Now the words delivered from sug- 
gest some such method of deliverance, rather than that which is 
here signified by the term «anAdayOat, a deliverance with consent. 
To this the parallel place, Mt. v. 25. also evidently points. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


9. Perhaps it will bear fruit ; if not, thou mayest afterwards 
cut et down, # av MEV MOLHON xaOTOV EL OE UNE, ELg TO MEALOV Ex 
zxowers avtnyv. E.'T. And if it bear fruit, well; and if not, 
then after that thou shalt cut it down. It is plain, that there is an 
ellipsis in the Gr. ; some word is wanting after xwgzov to complete 
the sense. In sentences of the like form, in Gr. writers, when the 
words wanting are easily supplied by the aid of the context, this fig- 
ure is not unfrequent : nay, it has sometimes a peculiar energy. As 
the effect, however, is not the same in-modern languages, it is gene- 
rally thought better to complete the sentence, either by adding the 
word, or words, wanting, or by making a small alteration on the 
form of expression. I have preferred the latter of these methods, 
our translators lave followed the former. ‘The difference is not ma- 
terial. 

VOL. Iv. AA 
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15. Hypocrites. “K.T. Thou hypocrite. In the common Gr. 
we read vzozorea, in the singular number ; but in many MSS. some 
of principal note, in the Com. and other early editions, in the Vul. 
Cop. Arm. Eth. Sax. and Ara. versions we find the word in the plu- 
ral. ‘The very next words, éxa6v0g iuwv, show that our Lord's an- 
swer was not addressed solely to the director, but was intended for 
all those present who espoused his side of the question. Mill, and 
several other critics have preferred this reading. 


25. If once the master of the house shall have arisen, ay’ 6v av 
eyep@n 6 ocxodednotns. Vul. Cum autem intraverit paterfamilias. 
In one or two copies we find 6267 instead of eye907. But this 
reading of the Vul. though favoured by Cas. and the Sax. transla- 
tion, has no support of either MSS. or versions to entitle it to regard. 


31. Herod intendeth to kill thee,‘ Howd ng Dede Ce amontEcvac. 
E. T. Herod will kill thee. But if this last declaration in Eng. 
were to be turned into Gr. the proper version would be, not what is 
said by L. but “Howdns oe unoxteret. The term will in Eng. so 
situated, is a mere sign of the future, and declares no more than that 
the event will take place. This is not what is declared by the Evan- 
gelist. His expression denotes that, at that very time, it was Her-. 
od’s purpose to kill him; for the 0d4e here is the principal verb ; 
the will in the translation is no more than an auxiliary. Nay, the 
two propositions (though, to a superficial view, they appear coinci- 
dent) are in reality so different, that the one may be true and the oth- 
er false. Suppose that, instead of Herod, Pilate had been the per- 
son spoken of. In that case, to have said in Gr. I0iAazos eier 6¢ 
aot técvat, would have been telling a falsehood ; for the history 
shows how much his inclination drew the contrary way : whereas, 
to have said INAaros Ge anoxreves would have been affirming no 
More than the event verified, and might, therefore have been ac- 
counted prophetical. Mt. xvi. 24.N. J. vii. 17. N. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Of one of the rulers who was a Pharisee, tivo: Twv anyo- 
vewv twv Daowawy. E. T. Of one of the chief Pnarisees. 1 
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agree with Gro. Ham. Wh. Pearce, and others, that cgyovtes pro- 
perly denotes persons in authority, rulers, magistrates ; and that any 
other kind of eminence or superiority would have been distinguish- 
ed by the term stgwzoe, as in ch. xix. 47. Mr. vi. 21. Acts xiil. 50. 
Xvii. 4. xxv. 2. XXvill. 17. 


BY 


5. If his ass or his ox, ovog 7 Bovs. Both the Sy. interpreters 
have read here wos, son, instead of ovos, ass, and so have some of 
the Fathers. The number and value of the MSS. which preserve 
this reading, are very considerable ; and though itis not found in 
any ancient version except the Sy. yet if we were to be determined 
solely by the external evidence, I should not hesitate to declare that 
the balance is in its favour. There is, however, an internal impro- 
bubility in some things, which very strong outward evidence cannot 
surmount. The present case is an example ; and therefore, though 
this reading has been admitted by Wet. and some otlier critics, I can- 
not help rejecting it, as, upon the whole, exceedingly improbable. 
My reasons are these: First, Nothing is more common in Scripture 
style, wherever propriety admits it, than joining in this manner the 
ox and the ass, which were in Judea almost the only beasts in com- 
mon use for work. In the O. T. it occurs very frequently. We find 
it in the tenth commandment, as recorded in Exod. xx. and both in 
the fourth and in the tenth, as repeated in Deut.v. Whena case 
like the present is supposed, of falling into a pit, Exod. xxi. 33. 
both are, as usual, specified. Jf a man shall dig a pit, and not 
cover it, and an ox or an ass fall therein—. That this was also 
conformable to our Lord’s manner, we may see from the preceding 
chapter, v.15. Who ts there amongst you that doth not, on the 
Sabbath, loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away 
to watering 2 Secondly, Such a combination, as that of the ass and 
the ox, is not more familiar and more natural, than the other, of a 
man’s son and his ox, is unnatural and unprecedented. ‘Things thus 
familiarly coupled in discourse, are commonly things homogeneal, or 
of natures, at least, not very dissimilar. Such are, the son and the 
daughter, the man-servant and the mard-servant, the ox and the ass. 
Thirdly, In those specimens which our Lord has given of confuting 
the Pharisees, by retorting on them their own practice, the argument 
is always of that kind which logicians call @ fortiori. This cir- 
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Cumstance is sometimes taken notice of in the application of the ar- 
gument, and even when it is not expressly pointed out, it is plain 
enough from the sense. See ch. xiii. 15, 16. xv. 2, 3,4. 8, 9. Mt. 
xil. 11,12. But if the word here be son, this method is reversed, 
and the argument loses all its energy. A man, possessed of even 
the Pharisaical notions concerning the Sabbath, might think it, in the 
cas€ supposed, excusable from natural affection, or even justifiable 
from paternal duty, to give the necessary aid to a child in danger of 
perishing, and, at the same time, think it inexcusable to transgress 
the commandment for one to whom he is under no such obligations. 
Fourthly, When the nature of the thing, and the scope of the place 

render it credible that a particular reading is erroneous, the facility 
of falling into such an error adds greatly to the credibility. Now 
dos and ovos, in writing, have so much resemblance, that we cannot 
wonder that a hasty transcriber should have mistaken ove for the 
other. If the mistake has been very early, the number of copies 
now affected by it would be the greater. It is too mechanical a 
mode of criticising, to be determined by outward circumstances 
alone, and to pay no regard to those internal probabilities, of 
which every one who reflects must feel the importance. 


15. Who shall feast, 6s payetat aotov. E.T. Who shall eat 
bread. To eat bread is a well-known Heb. idiom for to share in a 
repast, whether it be ata common meal, or at a sumptuous feast. 
The word bread is not understood as suggesting either thé scantiness 
or the meanness of the fare. 

> Inthe reign, ev en Babthea. E.'T. In the kingdom. The 
E. 'T. makes, to appearance, the word BaocAeca here, refer solely to 
the future state of the saints in heaven. This version makes it relate 
to those who should be upon the earth in the reign of the Messiah. 
My reasons for preferring the latter are these: 1st, This way of 
speaking of the happiness of the Messiah’s administration, suits en- 
tirely the hopes and wishes which seem to have been long entertain- 
ed by the nation concerning it. (See ch. x. 23, 24. Mt. xiii.10, 11.) 
2dly, The parable which, in answer to the Femaril was spoken by 
our Lord, is, on all pend understood to represent the Christian dis- 
pensation. $8dly, The obvious intention of that parable is to insinu- 
ate that, in consequence of the prejudices which, from notions of 
secular felicity and grandeur, the nation, in general, entertained, on 
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that subject; what, in prospect, they fancied so blessed-a period, 
would, when present, be exceedingly neglected and despised; and, 
in this view, nothing could be more apposite ; whereas, there ap- 
pears no appositeness in the parable on the other interpretation. 


23. Compel people to come, avayzadov eéehdav. Ch. xxiv: 
20ailNe 


26. Hate not his father, ov ue: tov matega éxvtov. Itis very 
plain, that hating, used in this manner, was among the Hebrews an 
idiomatic expression for loving less. It is the same sentiment, which 
in Mt.’s Gospel, x. 37. is conveyed in these words, He who loveth 

father or mother more than me—. In the strict acceptation of the 
term, the doctrine of Christ does not permit us to hate any one, not 
even an enemy, much less a parent, to whom it exacts a more sub- 
stantial honour than the traditional system of the scribes represented 
as necessary. The things here enumerated, particularly what finish- 
es the list, of which I am to speak immediately, show evidently that 
the language is figurative. 


.+ Nay, and himself too, ete de nau THY ELVTOU WYN. De 
Yea, and his own life also. Vul. Adhuc etiam et animam suam. 
Cas. Atque adeo swam ipsius animam, which he explains on the 
margin, semetipsum. Dio. renders it anzi anchora se stesso. The 
reasons for which Ihave preferred this last manner are the fol- 
lowing: First, wvy7 is generally used in the Hellenistic idiom as 
corresponding to the Heb. wa; nephesh, soul or life. Now it is well 
known, that this word, with the affix, is frequently used in Heb. for 
the reciprocal pronoun. Thus -w53 naphshi, commonly rendered in 
the Sep. 7) wuy7 wou, is myself, qa: naphshecha, 4 wuyn Cov, thy- 
self, and so of the rest. See Lev. xi. 43. Esth. iv. 13. Ps. cxxxt. 
9, Now as there runs through the whole of this verse in L. an im- 
plicit comparison ; to preserve an uniformity in the manner of nam- 
ing the particulars, shows better the preference which our Lord 
claims in our hearts, not only to our nearest relatives, but also to our- 
selves. Secondly, I have avoided the phrase hating his life, as am- 
biguous, and often used, not improperly, of those who destroy them- 
selves. Now the disposition which our Lord here requires of his 
disciples, is exceedingly different from that of those persons. For 
the like reason I have not said hate his own soul, though what many 
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would account the most literal version of them all. For this ex- 
pression is also used sometimes (see Prov. xxix. 24.) in a sense quite 
different from the present. Thirdly, I prefer here this strong man- 
ner of exhibiting the sentiment, as, in such cases, whatever shows 
most clearly that the words cannot be literally understood, serves 
most eff-ctually to suggest the figurative and true interpretation. 
Now as, in the common acceptation, to hate one’s parents would be 
impious, the Apostle Paul tells us, Eph. v. 29. that to hate one’s self 


is impossible. It is not in this acceptation then that we can look for 
the meaning. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. The Vul. the Sy. and the Sax. have no word answering to all 
in this sentence. 


16. He was fain, exeOvue. Ch. xvi. 21. N. 


* With the husks, ano tov xepatiwv. Vul. De siliquis. That 
xéQaTIOV answers to siliqua, and signifies a husk, or pod, wherein 
the seeds of some plants, especially those of the leguminous tribe, 
are contained, is evident. But both the Gr. xegariov and the La. 
siliqua signify also the fruit of the carob-tree, a tree very common 
in the Levant, and in the southern parts of Europe, as Spain and 
taly. The Sy. and Ara. words are of the same import. This 
fruit still continues to be used for the same purpose, the feeding of 
swine. It is also called Sé. John’s bread, from the opinion that the 
Baptist used it in the wilderness. It is the pod only that is eaten, 
which shows the propriety of the names zegazvoy and siliqua, and 
of rendering it into Eng. husk. Miller says, it is mealy, and has a 
sweetish taste, and that it is eaten by the poorer sort, for it grows in 
the common hedges, and is of little account. 


18. Agaimst heaven, that is, against God. Diss. V. P.I. § 4. 


22. Bring hither the principal robe, eLeveyzate tTHy Orodny rnv 
tewrnv. Vul. Cito proferte stolam primam. Toyeos is found in 
the Cam. and one other MS. of small note. The second Sy. Cop. 
Sax. and Arm. versions have also read so. 


30. Thy living, cov zov Bior. Vul. Substantiam suam. The 
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reading of the Vul. has no support from ancient versions or Gr. MSS. 
unless we reckon the Cam. which reads zevera without any pronoun. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


8. Commended the prudence of the unjust steward, em71'E6& TOV 
OLKOVONOY TUS LOLAAILGS, OTE POWIIUWS ENOLHGEV. E. TT. Com- 
mended the unjust steward, because he had done wisely. When an 
active verb has for its subject a quality, disposition, or action, of a 
person, it is a common Heb. idiom to mention the person, as that 
which is directly affected by the verb, and to introduce the other (as 
we see done here) by a conjunction,—commended the unjust stew- 
ard, becnuse he had acted prudently, that 1s, commended the pru- 
dence which he had shown in his action. Properly his master com- 
mended neither the actor nor the action, but solely the provident 
care about his future interest, which the action displayed 5 @ care 
worthy the imitation of those who have in view a nobler futurity, 
eternal life. 


* Tov orzovonov tg adizics for tov adexov, in like manner as G 
AMLENS Tg adrzias, ch. xviii. 6. for 6 adixos, the unjust pudge. 

3 In conducting their affairs, es THY pEeveayv THY EXUTOY. i. 
T. In their generation. Ievea is the word by which the Seventy 
commonly render the Heb. 5 dor, which signifies not only age, 
secuium, and generation, or-the people of the age, but also a man’s 
manner of life. Thus Noah is said, Gen. vi. 9. to be wédevos ev &7 
yevea cvtov. Houbigant renders it integer in viis suis. It is true 
he conjectures very unnecessarily a different reading. Yet he him- 
self, in another place, admits this as one meaning of the Heb. word 
4 dor. Thus Is. lili. 8. the words rendered in the Sep. ty yer- 
ELV AVTOV Tis Oiny7jGEetat, he translates ejus omnem vitam quis se- 
cum reputabit 2 and in the notes defends this translation of the Heb. 
“7 dor. To the same purpose bishop Lowth, in his late version of 
that prophet, His manner of life who would declare ? 


9 With the deceitful mammon, ex Tov uduowa ths adixtas. E. 
T. Of the mammon of unrighteousness. Here again the substan- 
tive is employed by the same Hebraism, as in the preceding verse, 
to supply the place of the adjective, waucova to mdexias, AS 0L%090- 
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Mov Es adexias. The epithet wnrightcous, here applied to man- 
mon or riches, does not imply acqnired by injustice or any undue 
means ; but, in this application, it denotes false riches, that is, de- 
ceitful, not to be relied on. What puts this beyond a question is, 
that, in v.11. 7@ adex@ “waseoovais contrasted, not by zo dexacoy, but 
by 70 a@A7Ouvov, the former relating to earthly treasure, the latter to 
heavenly. For the import of mammon, see Mt. vi. 24. N. 

* After your discharge, ovav exhiante. KE. T. When ye fail. 

As this is spoken in the application of the parable, it is to be under- 
stood as referring to that circumstance which must sooner or later hap- 
pen to all, and which bears some analogy tothe steward’s dismission 
from his office. ‘This circumstance is death, by which we are total- 
ly discharged from our employment and probation here. ‘The word 
fail, in the common version, is obscure and indefinite. J have pre- 
ferred discharge, as both adapted to the expression of the Evange- 
list, and sufficiently explicit. it bears a manifest reference to the act 
whereby a trustee is divested of his trust, and is also strictly applica- 
ble to our removal out of this world. Cas. has happily preserved 
this double allusion in La. by saying, Quam defuncti fueritis. L. 
Cl. has not been so fortunate in Fr.; he says, Quand vous serez 
expirez. 'The verb here shows clearly the future event pointed to, 
but detaches it altogether from the story ; for the word expzrez can- 
not be applied to the discarding of a steward from office. Of so 
much use in interpreting do we sometimes find words which are, in 
a certain degree, equivocal. 


3 Into the eternal mansions, eg tag atoytovs Cxyvas. E. 'T. Into 
everlasting habitations. As 6zxyn properly signifies a tent or tab- 
ernacle, which is a temporary and moveable habitation, some have 
thought it not so fitly joined with the epithet czwvos. It is true that 
in strictness, 6%7777 means no more than a tent ; but it is also true, 
that sometimes it is used with greater latitude, for a@ dwelling of any 
kind, without regard either to its nature or its duration. ‘The article 
has been very improperly, in this passage, overlooked by our trans- 
lators. It adds to the precision, and consequently to the perspicui- 
ty, of the application. J.i.14. ? N. 


16. Hvery occupant entercth tt by force, mas és aveny Biakecat. 
E. T. Every man presscth into it. ‘Though this last interpre- 
tation may be accounted more literal than that here given, it is. 
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farther from the import of the sentence. The intention is manifest- 
ly to inform us, not how great the number was of those who entered 
into the kingdom of God, but what the manner was in which all 
who entered obtained admission. The import, therefore, is only, 
Every one who entereth it, entercth it by force. We know, that 
during our Lord’s ministry, which was, (as John’s also was) among 
the Jews ; both his success and that of the Baptist were compara- 
tively small. Christ’s flock was literally, even to the last, Zoturcov 
wuzoov, a very little flock. Of the backwardness of the people, we 
hear frequently in the Gospel. He came to his own, says the Apos- 
tle John, but his own received him not. And he himself complains, 
Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life. At was not till af- 
ter he was lifted up upon the cross, that, according to his own pre- 
diction, he drew all men to him. 


20. A poor man, mtwyos tts. E.'T. A certain beggar. Though 
either way of rendering is good, the first is more conformable to the 
extensive application of the Gr. word, than the second. To beg is 
always inthe N. T. awacterv or zoorarterv. ‘The present partici- 
ple zgozaicwy, agreeably to a well known Heb. idiom, strictly de- 
notes a beggar. 


21. Was fain to feed on the.crumbs, excOvuwy yootacdnvat are 
cov yyw. 1. 'T. Desiring to be fed with the crumbs. 1 agree 
with those who do not think there is any foundation, in this expres- 
sion, for.saying that he was refused the crumbs. First, the word 
emiGuuwy does not imply so much ; secondly, the other circumstan- 
ces of the story render this notion improbable. First, as to the 
scriptural sense of the word, the verb ezcOuuew is used by the Sev- 
enty, Is. i. 29. for rendering the Heb.wa bahar, elegit. The clause 
is rendered, in the KE. ‘fT. For the gardens which ye have chosen. 
fn like manner, in Is. Iviili. 2. the word occurs twice, answering 
to the Heb. vem chaphats, to delight, or take pleasure in ; 
yvwvat “ov cas Odors EmcOvuousiy 3 again, Evyececy Oew emir 
ov. Eb. T. They delight to know my ways; and, They take 
delight in approaching to God. It is not necessary to multiply 
examples. That the notion, that he did not obtain the crumbs, 
is not consistent with the other circumstances, is evident. When 
the historian says, that he was laid at the rich man’s gate, he 
means not, surely, that he was once there, but that he was 
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usually so placed, which would not probably have happened, if he 
had got nothing at all. The other circumstances concur in heighten- 
ing the probability. Such are, the rich man’s immediately knowing 
him, his asking that he might be made the instrument of the relief 
wanted; and, let me add this, that though the Patriarch upbraids 
the rich man with the carelessness and luxury in which he had lived, 
he says not a word of inhumanity ;_ yet, if we consider Lazarus as 
having experienced it so recently, it could hardly, on this occasion, 
have failed to be taken notice of. Can we suppose that Abraham, 
in the charge he brought against him, would have mentioned only 
the things of least moment, and omitted those of the greatest ? For 
similar reasons, I have rendered ezeOuuec, ch. xv. 16. in the same 
manner as here. In the E. T. the expression there suggests more 
strongly, that his desire was frustrated: He would fuin have filled 
his belly, which, in the common idiom, always implies, but could 
not. It appears very absurd, that one should have the charge of 
keeping swine, who had it not in his power to partake with them. 
How could it be prevented ? Would the master multiply his ser- 
vants in time of famine, and send one to watch and keep this keeper ? 
The clause, for nobody gave him ought, is to be interpreted not 
strictly, but agreeably to popular language ; as though it had been 
said that in the general calamity he was much neglected, and if he 
had not had recourse to the food allotted for the swine, he would 
have been in imminent danger of starving. 


? Much injury has been done to our Saviour’s instructions, by the 
ill-judged endeavours of some expositors to improve and strengthen 
them. I know no better example for illustrating this remark, than 
the story of the rich man and Lazarus. Many, dissatisfied with 
its simplicity, as related by the Evangelist, and desirous, one would 
think, to vindicate the character of the Judge from the charge of 
excessive severity in the condemnation of the former, load that 
wretched man with all the crimes which blacken human nature, and 
for which they have no authority from the words of inspiration. 
They will have him to have been a glutton and a drunkard, rapa- 
cious and unjust, cruel and hard-hearted, one who spent in intempe- 
rance what he had acquired by extortion and fraud. Now, ] must 
be allowed to remark that, by so doing, they totally pervert the de- 
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sign of this most instructive lesson, which is to admonish us, not 
that a monster of wickedness, who has, as it were, devoted his life 
to the service of Satan, shall be punished in the other world ; but 
that the man who, though not chargeable with doing much ill, does 
little or no good, and lives, though not, perhaps, an intemperate, a 
sensual, life ; who, careless about the situation of others, exists only 
for the gratification of himself, the indulgence of his own appetites, 
and his own vanity; shall not escape punishment. It is to show 
the danger of living in the neglect of duties, though not charge- 
able with the commission of crimes; and, particularly the dan- 
ger of considering the gifts of Providence as our own property, 
and not as atrust from our Creator, to be employed in his ser- 
vice, and for which we are accountable to him. ‘These appear to 
be the reasons for which our Lord has here shown the evil of a life 
which, so far from being universally detested, is, at this day, but too 
much admired, envied, and imitated. 

3 The Vul. adds, Eé nemo illi dabat ; but has no support, except 
that of one or two inconsiderable MSS. and the Sax. version. ‘This 
reading has, doubtless, by the blunder of some copyist, been trans- 
cribed from the preceding chapter. 


22. Vul. Sepultus est in inferno. This reading is equally un- 
supported with the former, and isa mere corruption of the text, 
arising from the omission of the conjunction in the beginning of 
verse 23. and the misplacing of the points. 

For the illustration of several words in this and the following ver- 
ses, such as ev TW dON—tov xodnov tov ABouau—anevexyOnvar— 
Jeab nvoe—dtanepw@orv—see Prel. Diss. VI. P. HL. § 19, 20. 


25. A great many MSS. and some ancient versions, particularly 
the Sy. read cide, here, instead of 6d¢, but he ; and this reading is 
adopted by Wet. The resemblance in sound, as well as in writing, 
may easily acconnt for a much greater mistake in copying. But 
that the common reading is preferable, can hardly be questioned. 
In it 6 de is contrasted to 6v dé, as vvv is, in like manner, to ev Con 
cov ; but to‘wde nothing is opposed. Had exec occurred in the 
other member of the comparison made by the Patriarch, I should 
have readily admitted that the probability was on the side of the Sy. 
version. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1. To his disciples, 2@05 covs wadntas. Vul. Ad discipelos suos. 
This reading is favoured by the Al. Cam. and a considerable num- 
ber of MSS. and by the 1st Sy. Cop. Arm. and Sax. versions. The 
2d Sy. also has the pronoun, but it is marked as doubtful with an as- 
terisk. The sense is nowise affected. 


7. Would any of you who hath a servant, &c. say to him, on his 
return from the field, Come immediately, t1¢ Je e& tuwy doviov eyo 
—ElElPovete Ex TOV ayeovEege Evdemo nagedOuv. E.T. Which of 
of you having a servant—, will say unto him by and by, when he is 
come from the field, Go— Vul. Quis vestrum habens servum— 
Regresso de agro dicat ili, statim transi. The only material differ- 
ence between these two versions arises from the different man- 
ner of pointing. I have, with the Vul. joined evOems to mage- 
AGov. Our translators have joined it to egec. In this way of 
reading the sentence, the adverb is no better than an expletive ; in 
the other, evOews wa <7 @cv is well contrasted to ueta Tavte pays- 
Oat in the following verse. 


10. We have conferred no favour, Jovdot aygetoe eouev. Diss." 
mil. P. 3. $14. 


11. Through the confines of Samaria and Galilee, die peor 
auooeas xat Madiracag. E. T. Through the midst of Samaria 
and Galilee. J agree with Gro. and others, that it was not through 
the heart of these countries, but on the contrary, through those parts 
in which they bordered with each other, that onr Lord travelled at 
‘that time. T understand the words dz@ wesov, as of the same import 
With ava u“ecov,as commonly understood. And in this manner we 
find it interpreted by the Sy. and Ara. translators. No doubt the 
nearest way, from where our Lord resided, was through the midst of 
Samaria. But had that been his ronte, the historian had no occasion 
to mention Galilee, the country whence he came; and if he had 
mentioned it, it would have been surely more proper, in speaking of 
a journey from a Galilean city to Jerusalem, to say, through Gali- 
lee and Samaria, than, reversing the natural order, to say, through 
Samaria and Galilee. But if, as I understand it, the confines only 
of the two countries were meant, it is a matter of no consequence 
which of them was first named. Besides, the incident recorded in 
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the following words, also renders it more probable that he was on 
the borders of Samaria, than in the midst of the country. It appears 
that there was but one Samaritan among the lepers that were clean- 
sed, who is called ar alien, the rest being Jews. 


18. This alien, ‘o adioyerns‘ovrrg. The Jews have, ever since the 
captivity, considered the Samaritans as aliens. They call them 
Cuthites to this day. 


21. The reign of God ts within you, 7 Boothe tov Oeov evtos 
duwy eotev. Vul. Er. Zu. Regnum Dei intra vos est. Cas. 
though not in the same words, tothe same purpose. I should have 
added Be. too, who says, Regnum Dei intus habetis ; had he not 
shown, in his Commentary, that he meant differently, denoting no 
more, by znius, than apud vos. Most modern translators, and, 
among them, the authors of our comnion version, have rendered the 
words in the same way as the Vul. the Sy. and other ancient inter- 
preters. L. Cl. and Beau. both, say, Au milieu de vous, and have 
been followed by some Eng. translators, particularly the An. and 
Dod. who say, Among you. This way of rendering has also been 
strenuously supported, of late, by some learned critics. I shall 
briefly state the evidence on both sides. ‘That the preposition evz0s, 
before a plural noun, signifies among, Raphelius has given one clear 
exaniple from Xenophion’s Expedition of Cyrus, the only one, it 
would appear, that has yet been discovered, for to it later critics, as 
Dod. and Pearce, have been obliged to recur. Ihave taken occa- 
sion, once and again, to declare my dissatisfaction with conclusions 
founded merely on classical authority, in cases where recourse could 
be had to the writings of the N. T. or the ancient Gr. translation of 
the Old. I acknowledge that evzog does not oft occur in either, but 


it does sometimes. Yet in none of the places does it admit the sig- 


nification which those critics give it here. As I would avoid being 


tedious, I shall only point out the passages to the learned reader, 
leaving him to consult them at his leisure. The only other place 
in the N. T. is Mt. xxiii. 26. In the Sep. Ps. xxxviii. 4. cviii. 22. 
or, as numbered in the Eng. Bible, xxxix 3. cix. 22. and Cant. iii. 
10. These are all the passages wherein evzos occurs as a preposi- 
tion in that version. _ But it is sometimes used elliptically with the 
article ca, for the inside, or the things within, as Ps. cii. 1. in the 
Gr. but in the Eng. ciii.1. Js. xvi. 11. Dan. x. 16. We have this 
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expression also twice in the Apocrypha, Ecclus. xix. 26. 1 Mac. 
iv. 48. Of all which I shall only remark, in general, that no advo- 
cate for the modern interpretation of évcos duwv in the Gospel, has 
produced any one of them as giving countenance to his opinion. 
Wh. (who, though a judicious critic, sometimes argues more like a 
party than a judge,) after explaining evcos buy e6cey to mean, 
is even now among you, and, is come unto you ; adds, “ so é't06, 
vue, and ev duty, are frequently used in the O. T.? Now, the 
truth is, that ev ‘uuev, does frequently occur in the O. T. in the ac- 
ceptation mentioned, but evrog suc never, either in that or in any 
other acceptation : nor does evt0g sjuwy occur, nor évz0$ HUTWY, nor 
any similar expression. The author proceeds to give examples : 
accordingly, his examples are all (as was unavoidable, for he had no 
other) of ev ducv, and ev yucr, not one of evtos djuwr, or of any 
similar application of this preposition. Strange, indeed, if he did 
not perceive that a single example of this use of the preposition, 
evrog (which use he had affirmed to be frequent,) was more to his 
purpose than five hundred examples of the other. The instances 
of the other were, indeed, nothing to his purpose at all. The import 
of év, in such cases, was never questioned ;_ and his proceeding on 
the supposition that those phrases were equivalent,was what logicians 
call a petitio principii, a taking for granted the whole matter in dis- 
pute. Nay, let me add, the frequency of the occurrence of ev suey, 
in Scripture, applied to a purpose to which evzos jue is never ap- 
plied, notwithstanding the numerous occasions, makes against his ar- 
gument, instead of supporting it, as it renders it very improbable 
that the two phrases were understood as equivalent.—But to come 
from the external, to the internal, evidence ; it has been thought, that 
the interpretation, amongst you, suits better the circumstances of the 
times. The Messiah was already come. His doctrine was begun to 
be preached, and converts, though not very numerous, were made. 
This may be regarded as evidences that his reign was already com- 
menced among them. But in what sense, it may be asked, could 
his reign or kingdom be said to be within them? It is true, that 
the laws of this kingdom were intended for regulating the inward 
principles of the heart, as well as outward actions of the life ; 
but is it not rather too great a stretch in language, to talk of 
God’s kingdom being within us? So, 1 acknowledge, I thought 
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once ; but on considering the great latitude wherein the phrase, 7 
Badirece tov Geov, is used in the N. T. in relation sometimes to the 
epoch of the dispensation, sometimes to the place, sometimes for the 
divine administration itself, sometimes for the laws and maxims 
which would obtain; I began to think differently of the use of the 
word in this passage. The Apostle Paul hath said, Rom. xiv. 17. 
The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Now, these qualities, 
righteousness, and peace, and spiritual joy, if we have them at all, 
must be within us, that is, in the heart or soul. If so, the Apostle 
has, by implication, said no less than is reported here by the Evan- 
gelist,as having been said by our Lord, that the kingdom of God 1s 
within us. Is there any impropriety in saying that God reigns in 
the hearts of his people? If not, to say, the reign of God ws in 
their hearés, or within them, is the same thing, a little varied in the 
form of expression. Even the rendering of BaocAeve, kingdom, and 
not regu, heightens the apparent impropriety. but it is a more 
formidable objection against the common version, that our Lord’s 
discourse was at that time addressed to the Pharisees: and how 
could it be said to men, whose hearts were so alienated from God, 
as theirs then were, that God reigned within them ? This difficulty 
seems to have determined the opinion of Dr. Dod. ‘To this | an- 
swer, that in such declarations, conveying general trutlis, the person- 
al pronoun is not to be strictly interpreted. It is not, in such cases 
you the individuals spoken to, but you of this nation, or you of the 
human species, men in general. In this way we understand the 
words of Moses, Deut. xxx. 11,12, 13,14. This commandment 
which I command thee this day, itis not hidden from thee, neither 
as it far off. Itis not in heaven, that thou shouldst say, Who 
shall go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto to us, that we may 
‘ hear it, and doit 2 Nor ts it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst 
say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring tt unto us, that 
we may hear it, and doit? But the wordis very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it. This is not 
to be considered as characterising any individual (for let it be observ- 
ed, that the pronoun is, throughout the whole, in the singular num- 
ber,) nor even the whole people addressed. The people addressed 
had, by their conduct, shown too often, and too plainly, that the 
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commandments of God were neither in their heart, nor in their 
mouth. But it is to be considered as explaining the nature of the 
divine service ; for it remains an unchangeable truth, that it is an 
essential character of the service which God requires from his peo- 
ple, that his word be habitually in their heart. ‘The same sentiment 
is quoted by the Apostle, Rom. x. 6, &c. and adapted to the Gospel 
dispensation. I think further with Markland, that evzo¢ buy, as im- 
plying an inward and spiritual principle, is here opposed to magae7- 
0767g, outward show and parade, with which secular dominion ts 
commonly introduced. 


36. The whole of this verse is wanting in many MSS. some of 
them of great note. It is not found in some of the early editions, 
nor in the Cop. and Eth. versions. But both the Sy. versions, also 
the Ara. and the Vul. have it. In a number of La. MSS. it is want- 
ing. Some critics suppose it to have been added from Mt. ‘This is 
not improbable. flowever, as the evidence on both sides nearly 
balances each other, I have retained it in the text, distinguishing it as 


> 


of doubtful authority. ; 
CHAPTER AVI. 


1. Je also showed them by a parable that they ought to persist 
in prayer, Eheye O& ace MapaboAyr, a@vtos MeOS TO Délv MavCOTE 
moorevye6Oor. E.T. And he spake a parable unto them, to 
to this end, that men ought always to pray. The construction 
here plainly shows, that the word to be supplied before the infinitive 
is cvtovs. Edeyer avtorgs—moos to dev cevecvs. ‘The words are 
a continuation of the discourse related in the preceding chapter, 
which is here rather inopportunely interrupted by the division into 
chapters. There is, in these words, and in the following parable, a 
particular reference to the distress and trouble they were soon to 
meet with from their persecutors, which would render the duties of 
prayer, patience, and perseverance, peculiarly seasonable. 


> Without growing weary, zat wn exxaner, E. T. and not to 
faint. Atthe time when the common version was made, the Eng. 
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verb to faint was here of the same import with the expression I 
lave used. But, as in that acceptation it is now become obsolete, 
perspicuity requires a change. 


3. Do me justice on my adversary, ExdtxnOOV ME UNO TOU AYTL 
dexov uov. E. T. Avenge me of mine adversary. ‘The Eng. verb 
to avenge, denotes either to revenge or to punish ; the last especial- 
ly, when God is spoken of as the avenger. The Gr. verb exduxeoo 
signifies also to yudge a cause, and to defend the injured judicially 
from the injurious person. The word avenge, therefore, does not 
exactly hit the sense of the original in v. 3. although in the applica- 
tion of the parable, v. 7. it answers better than any other .term. 
The literal sense is so manifest, and the connexion in the things spo- 
ken of is so close, that the change of the word in translating does 
not hurt perspicuity. 


7. Willhe linger in their cause ? zat waxpofvumy ew aveots. 
E. T. Though he bear long with them. Vul. Et patientiam habe- 
bitin illis 2 Er. Etiam cum patiens fuerit super illis. ‘La. Etiam- 
si longa patientia utatur super illis. Cas. Et tam erit in eos diffi- 
cilis 2 Be. Etiamsi iram differat super tpsis. So various are the 
ways of interpreting this short clause. Let it be observed that both 
the Al. and the Cam. MSS. read waxeofvue. The Vul. and even 
the Sy. appear to me to have read in the same manner; so also have 
some of the Fathers. But the version given here does not depend 
on that reading. The omission of the substantive verb, connected 
with the participle, is common in the Oriental idiom. I therefore 
understand “axoo8uzy here as put for uexpodvucv edrat, and con- 
sequently equivalent to “oxgofuser. As “ax o0duuerv commonly de- 
notes to have patience, and as it sometimes happens that patient peo- 
ple appear slow in their proceedings, it comes, by an easy transition, 
io signily to linger, to delay. In this sense I understand it here 
with Gro. reading this member of the sentence, as well as the pre- 
ceding, with an interrogation. The words quoted by him from the 
Son of Sirach, Ecclus. xxxii. 18. inthe Gr. but in the E. 'T. which 
follows.the Com. and the Vul. xxxv. 18. appear both perspicuous 
and decisive, ‘O xuguos ov wn Boadwrn, ovds 4 Lax poOuurcee én 
avzolg. The first clause is justly interpreted in the E. T. the Lord 
willnot be slack ; but the second is rendered, both obscurely-and in- 
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accurately, neither will the mighty be patient towards them. Pro- 
perly thus, neither will he linger in their cause. The pronoun 
their refers to the humble mentioned in the preceding verse, whose ~ 
prayer pierceth the clouds. To me it appears very probable, con- 
sidering the affinity of the subject, that the Evangelist had, in the 
expression he employed, an allusion to the words of the Jewish sage. 


9. Will he find this belief in the land? aga évonbec rnv nerrev 
emt tng yns 3 EE. T. Shall he find faith on the earth 2 Thereis a 
close connexion in all that our Lord says on any topic of conversa- 
tion, which rarely escapes an attentive reader. If, in this, as is very 
probable, he refers to the destruction impending over the Jewish na- 
tion, as the judgment of heaven for their rebellion against God, in 
rejecting and murdering the Messiah, and in persecuting his adher- 
ents, 77v mLe7Ly must be understood to mean this belief, or the be- 
lief of the particular truth he had been inculcating, namely, that 
God will, in due time, avenge his elect, and signally punish their op- 
pressors ; and +7 ynv must mean the land, to wit, Judea. The 
words may be translated either way ; but the latter evidently gives 
them a more definite meaning, and unites them more closely with 
those which preceded. 


9. Example, mapu6ornv. Mt. xiii. 3. N. 


11. The Pharisee, standing by himself, prayed thus,‘o Dapecacos 
Gtabers mg0s éaxvtov ravee mposnvyeto. E.T. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself. Our translators have consid- 
ered the words zgoc eavror as connected with zgocnuyero, in which 
case they area mere pleonasm. I have preferred the manner of 
Dod. and others, who join them to czaGers ; for in this way they 
are characteristical of the sect, who always affected to dread pollu- 
tion from the touch of those whom they considered as their inferiors 
in piety. 


13. At a distance, waxgoderv. Mt. viii. 30. 


14. Than the other, y execvos. There is a considerable diversity 
of reading on this clause. A few copies have zag’ execvov,a great 
number 4 yao éxevvos, and others still differently. But the meaning 
is the same in all. 
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25. Pass through, ecedOav. Vul. Transire. 1 have here, with 
the Eng. translators, preferred the reading of the Vul. to that of the 
common Gr. The MSS. however, are not unanimous. The Al. 
Cam. and a few others, read dveA@ecv. Agreeable to this is the ver- 
sion, not only of the Vul. but of the Go. Sax. second Sy. and Eth. 
Mt. xix. 24. N. 


31. All that the prophets have written shall be accomplished on 
the son of man. TeheGdnontat navta ta yéyQnUueva Ova Fav 
Toopntav, To wo tov avdgunov. KE. 'T. All things that are 
written by the prophets, concerning the son of man, shall be accom- 
plished, which is literally from the Val. Consummabuntur omnia 
que scripta sunt per prophetas de filio hominis. ‘This version must 
have arisen from a different reading. Accordingly the Cam. and 
two or three MSS. of no account, for cw tea read mege Tov veLOv. 
Agreeable to this also is the rendering of both the Sy. and the read- 
ing of some early editions. But this is not a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting the common reading, especially when the sense conveyed by 
it, is equally good. Yet it has been deserted by most modern inter- 
preters. Castalio has indeed adopted it. Filio hominis accident 
plané omnia que sunt a vatibus scripta. With this also agree the 
G. E. and Wes. Add to these Wa. in his New Translations lately 
published. 


35. When he came near Jericho, ev tw eyyececv avtov ers Teguyo. 
L. Cl. and Beau. Comme il etoit prés de Jerico. This manner is 
likewise adopted by most of the late Eng. translators. What recom- 
mends it is the consideration that thereby an apparent contradiction 
in the Evangelists is avoided ; Mt. and Mr. having mentioned this mi- 
racle,as performed by our Lord, after he left Jericho. Gro. has remark- 
ed, that eAycGevv means to’be near, as well as to come near, which is 
true. But it is not less true, that in this acceptation, it is construed 
with the dative. | When followed by the preposition ecs, it always 
denotes, if Imistake not, to approach. A most extraordinary solu- 
tion is given from Markland [Bowyer’s conjectures,| who supposes 
an ellipsis, which he supplies thus, ev Ta eyyecerv autov és [supple 
‘lepododuuc. ets] Teguyw. If so, the translation here given is unex- 
ceptionable ; for the ellipsis is just as easily supplied in Eng. as in 
Gr. When they came near [meaning Jerusalem, being at] Jericho. 
A liberty so unbounded is not more agreeable to the Gr. idiom than 
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to the Eng. It is alike repugnant to the idiom of every tongue, 
to authorise an interpreter to make a writer say what he pleases. 
Such licences are subversive of all grammar and syntax. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


2. And chief of the publicans, xat avtos nv aoyxecedwrns. 
E. T. Which was the chief among the publicans. This seems to 
imply, that he was the chief of the whole order in Palestine. Had 
this been the case, the name would have, most probably, been at- 
tended with the article. Thus it is always said 6 agyeegvs when 
the igh priest is spoken of. In like manner, when there is in the 
nation but one of any particular office or dignity, as 6 BadtAevs, the 
king, 6 nyeucv, the procurator, 6 avOvaetos, the proconsul. 'To 
have translated the word a chief publican, would have been, on 
the contrary, saying too little. This expression does not necessa- 
rily imply authority, or even that there were not, in the same place, 
some on a footing with him. Now, if the Evangelist had meant to 
say no more than this, I think his expression would have been ‘és 
THY apyltédwvay, as we find, in the same way, éls Tw1' apylovva- 
yoyav used, Mr. v. 22. Whereas, the manner in which L. mentions 
the circumstance of office here, xaz avtos nv agytteAwy7ys, seems to 
show that, in the station he possessed, he was single in that place, 
and consequently that he was chief of the publicans of the city ot 
district 5 for let it be observed that, though the Gr. article renders 
the noun to which it is prefixed perfectly definite, the want of it does 
not render a noun so decisively indefinite, as the indefinite article 
does in modern languages. 


8. If in aught I have wronged any man, & tiv0s eCvxoparvetnoa. 
Diss. XII. P. 1. $16. 


9. Jesus said concerning him, etme 100g avtov 6 Inéovs, E. T. 
Jesus said unto him. The thing said shows clearly, that our Lord 
spoke, not to Zaccheus, but to the people concerning Zaccheus. He 
is mentioned in the third person, xaOote xau avrog, inasmuch as he 
also. Of this mode of expression we have another example in the 
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very next chapter, v.19. eyvwdav dre moo; avtous THY Mapabodny 
taveny ene. KE. T. They perceived that he had spoken this par- 
able against them. It is from the import of the parable itself that 
o0s avTovs is rendered against tem ; for, had it been in their fa- 
vour, there would have been no impropriety in saying zgos autous 
to denote concerning them, or in relation to them. Another exam- 
ple we have, Heb. i. 7. 2905 mev tovs ayyedous Asya. E.T. Of 
the angels he saith. 


12. To procure for himself the royalty, habe éxvta Badedecay. 
E. T. To receive for himself a kingdom. To me it is manifest 
that BaosAece here signifies royalty, that is, royal power and digni- 
ty. For that it was not a different kingdom from that wherein he 
lived, as the common version implies, is evident from v.14. It is 
equally so, that there is in this circumstance an allnsion to what was 
well known to his hearers, the way in which Archelaus, and even 
Herod himself, had obtained their rank and authority in Judea, by 
favour of the Romans. When this reference to the history of the 
times is kept in view, and BadsAece understood to denote royal pow- 
er and dignity, there is not the shadow of a difficulty in the story. 
In any other explanation, the expounder, ia order to remove incon- 
sistencies, is obliged to suppose so many circumstances not related, 
or even hinted, by the Evangelist, that the latter is, to say the least, 
made appear a very inaccurate narrator. The great latitude in 
which the word Ba6cdeca is used in the Gospel, will appear from sev- 
eral considerations, particularly from its being employed in ushering 
in a great number of our Lord’s parables, wherein the subjects illus- 
trated are very different from one another. Diss. V. P. I. § 7. 


13. Having called ten of his servants, xahe6as Je Sexa Sovdors 
éavtov. KE. T. He called his ten servauts. This implies that he 
had neither more nor fewer than ten servants, who were all called. 
Had this been our Lord’s meaning, the expression must have been 
naheGas dé Tovs déxa Oovdors éxvtov. Thus Mt. x. 1. moodzadeca- 
HEvOs TOUs OWHExa madntas avtov. Having called to him his 
twelve disciples. So also Mt. xi. 1.L. ix. 1. The article is never 
wanting while the number is complete. 


* Pounds. Diss. VUI. P. I. § 7. 


22. Malignant, wovnoe. Mt. xxv. 26. 
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26. To every one who hath, more shall be given, Tavee tw 
eyovee dodnreta. Vul. Omni habenti dabitur, et abundabit. For 
the two last words the La. has the sanction of five MSS. of no name, 
which read zou megerrevd76etat, but of no version whatever. 


32. Found every thing as he had told them, évgov xoBes erzrev 
autos. Vul. Invenerunt, sicut dixit illis stantem pullum. Agree- 
ably to thisa few MSS. but none of any note, read after avrors, 
EOtWTAa TOY AwAOGV. The second Sy. the Sax. and the Arm. ver- 
sions are also conformable to the Vol. 


38. In the highest heaven. Ch. ii. 14. N. 


42. O that thou hadst considered, ott et eyvas xae6v. Ch. xii. 
49. N. 


43. Willsurround thee with a rampart, megebahover yagaxe cot. 
E. T. Shall cast a trench about thee. Xcagaké does not occur in 
any other place of the N. T. ; butin some places wherein it occurs 
in the Sep. it has evidently the sense I have here given it. Indeed 
a rampart, or mound of earth, was always accompanied with a 
trench or ditch, out of which was dug the earth necessary for raising 
the rampart. Some expositors have clearly shown, that this isa 
common meaning of the word in Gr. authors. Its perfect conform- 
ity to the account of that transaction, given by the Jewish historian, 
is an additional argument in its favour. 


CHAPTER XX. 


1. Teaching—and publishing the good tudings—6Warxnovtos— 
xat evayyerrcouevov—. Diss. VI. P. V.§ 14. 


13. Surely, ccs. EE. T. It may be. Though the latter may be 
thought the more common signification, the former suits better the 
genius of the parable, and the parallel passages. Besides, the word 
has often that signification in profane authors. It is found but once 
in the version of the Seventy, 1 Sam. xxv. 21. where it is evidently 
used in this sense, answering to the Heb. 1s ach, profecto, ‘and ren- 
dered in the E. T. surcly. It occurs in no other place of the N. T. 


35. Whoshall be honoured to share in the resurrection. It may 
be remarked in passing, that our Lord, agreeably to the Jewish style 
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of that period, calls that only the resurrection, which is a resurrec- 
tion to glory. 


CHAPTER XNI. 


8. Saying, I am the person ; and the time approacheth, deyov- 
EE, OTL EYW Ett nae 6 xatods Nyyexe. The second clause, zac 6 
xaroos nyyexe, and the time approacheth, is capable of being under- 
stood as the words either of the false messiahs that would arise, or of 
our Lord himself. In the former case, the cepulative xae connects 
this clause with that immediately preceding, to wit, eva erue ; in the 
latter, the connexion is made with the verb edeveovta. Former ex- 
positors have, I think, in general, adopted the latter mode of inter- 
preting, making these the words of our Lord. Of this number is 
Gro. who considers the second clause as equivalent to what is said, 
Mt. xxiv. 34. Mr. xiii. 30. This generution shall not pass till alt 
these things be fulfilled. Most translators also have favoured this 
manner. Er. says, Multi venient dicentes se esse Christum; et — 
tempus tnstat. Had he understood both classes as the words of the 
impostors, he would have said znstare. Cas. to the same purpose, 
Qui se eum esse dicant 5 et quidem tempus instat. Such foreign 
translations as do not preserve the ambiguity of the original, seem 
all to approve the same explanation. Some late Eng. commentators 
have favoured the other, and have been followed by some interpre- 
ters, Dod. and Wes. in particular. Yet, in their translations them- 
selves, this does not appear, unless from the pointing, or the notes. 
As very plausible things may be said on each side of the question, 
and as there does not appear any thing in the context, that can be 
accounted decisive, I consider this as one of those ambiguities which 
translators ought, if possible, to preserve. Most of them, indeed, 
have either accidentally or intentionally done so. Of this number 
is the Vul. Dicentes quia ego sum, et tempus appropinquavit. And 
the Zu. Dicentes, Ego sum Christus, et tempus instat. As also 
the E. T. Saying, I am Christ, and the time draweth near.  Bish- 
op Pearce seems to think that the words in the following verse, ov 
évdews TO TEAOs, are said in direct contradiction to the clause, 6 
xaLo0s nyytxé, and, consequently, show this to be the assertion of 
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the seducers. !f our Lord had employed 6 zacoog in this verse, in- 
stead of zo zé40s, 1 should have thought the argument very strong ; 
but, as it stands, it has no weight at all. I know no interpreter who 
gives the same import to zazgos,in the eighth verse, and to téAos, in 
the ninth. And if they refer to different events, the one cannot be 
in Opposition to the other. 


15. To refute, avtenev. E,T. To gainsay. The import of 
the declaration is well expressed by Grotius, “ Cui nihil contradici 
possit, quod veri habeat speciem.”? That their adversaries did actu- 
ally gainsay or contradict them, we have from the same authority. 
Acts, xiti. 45. xxvili. 19. 22. It deserves, however, to be remarked, 
that the term in all these places is different from that used here. It 
is avttdeyetv which, in the idiom of the sacred writers, is evidently 
not synonymous. 


19. Save yourselves by your perseverance, ev Ty HAOMOVH KUwY 
xtnoacGE Tas wryas vuwv. EK. 'T. In your patience possess ye 
your souls. For the proper import of the word vzouovn, see ch. 
vill. 15. N. Keaoua signifies not only I possess, but I acquire, and 
even I preserve what I have acquired ; for it is only thus I continue 
to possess it. Such phrases as oie wuyae dew were shown, ch. xiv. 
26. N. to serve, in the Hellenistic idiom, for the reciprocal pronoun. 
The sentence is, therefore, but another manner of expressing the 
same sense, which Mt. has delivered (cli. x. 22.) in these words— 
The man who persevereth to the end, shall be saved, 6 vnouetvas es 
TERS, OVTOs eWOnTETUL. ‘That the words may have a relation to a 
temporal, as well as to eternal, salvation, is not to be doubted ;_ but 
as the whole discourse is a prophecy, a translator ought not, from 
the lights afforded by the fulfilment, to attempt rendering it more ex- 
plicit than it must have appeared to the hearers at the time. I shall 
only add, in passing, that there is a small deviation from the com- 
mon, in the reading of the Vnl. and the Sy. versions, where we find 
the future of the indicative instead of the imperative ; in conform- 
ity to which, three or four MSS. have zenzecvde instead of xtncac- 
@«. But this makes no alteration in the sense. It may be even rea- 
sonably questioned, whether there has been any difference in the Gr, 
copies used by those translators. The future in Heb. is often 
no other than a more solemn expression of the imperative : 
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and, therefore, if Thad not had occasion to make other remarks on 
the verse, I should have thonght this too slight a difference to be 
taken notice of here. 


21. Let those in the city make thew escape, ot Ev UEC aUTHs 
exyooetacar, EH. T. Let them who are in the midst of it 
depart out. Avins may here, very naturally, be thought at first 
to refer to Jovdace, mentioned in the former part of the verse. 
But the sense and connexion evidently show that it relates, to 
‘Legoveadnu, mentioned in the foregoing verse. ‘The next mem- 
ber of the sentence is a confirmation of this—zat 6c Ev Tals yu- 
Qals, pNnEcEeQyEerOucay Eg avtnv. Here the fields could not be 
contrasted to Jerusalem, the metropolis; the contrast of dorn 
and country is familiar in every language. I do not urge that 
this suits better the events which soon followed: for if there 
were not ground for this interpretation from the context and the 
parallel passages in the other Gospels, it would be hazardous 
to determine what the inspired author has said, from what a 
translator may fancy he ought to have said, that the prediction 
might tally with the accomplishment. In this way of expounding, 
too.much scope is given to imagination, perhaps to rooted preju- 
dices and mere partiality. 


23. Woe unto the women with child. Ch. vi. 24, 25,26. N. 


25. Upon the earth, emt tns yrs. Some late expositors 
think it ought to be rendered, wpon the land, considering the proph- 
ecy as relating solely to Judea. The words, as they stand, may, no 
doubt, be translated either way. I have preferred that of the com- 
mon version, for the following reasons: First, thongh what preced- 
ed seems peculiarly to concern the Jews, what follows appears to 
liave a more extensive object, and to relate to the nations, and the 
habitable earth in general. There we hear of cvvoyy eO1wv, and of 
the things ezepyouerwy Ty oLxovMEer’ 3 not to mention what immedi- 
ately follows, to wit, that the son of man shall be seen coming ona cloud, 
with great glory and power. Nor is it at all probable that, by the 
term c6vwv, nations, used thrice in the preceding verse, manifestly for 
Gentiles, are meant in this verse only Jews and Samaritans. 2dly. 
The prediction which the verse under examination introdu- 
ces, is accurately distinguished by the historian, as not com- 
mencing till after the completion of the former. It was not 
till after the calamities which were to befal the Jews, should be end 
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ed; after their capital and temple, their last resource, should be in- 
vested and taken, and the wretched inhabitants destroyed, or carried 
captive into all nations; after Jerusalem should be trodden by the 
Gentiles; nay, and after the triumph of the Gentiles should be 
brought to a period ; that the prophecy contained in this and the 
two subsequent verses, should begin to take effect. The judicious 
reader, to be convinced of this, needs only give the passage an atten- 
live perusal. 


28. Begin to be fulfilled, Agyousvuv ytverOat. Mr. v. 17. N. 


30. FWhen ye observe them shooting forth, ‘otay wooBakwcry non, 
Giremovres. Vul. Cum producunt jam ex se fructum. This addi- 
tion of fructum is not favoured by any other version except the 
Sax. or even by any MS. except the Cam. which has cov xagzoy 
AUTO. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


25. They who oppress them are styled benefactors, 6 ekovetalov tes 
autwv Eevepyetat xahovyvta. E.T. They who exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors. The verb ekourtacery, in its com- 
mon acceptation, does not mean simply éo rvle, or govern, woLmacverr, 
COXEY, HyEmorvEerely, or zvbegvaerv, but to rule with rigour and 
oppression, as a despot rules his slaves. It is, in this sense, used by 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 12. ovz eyo etovetardjGouce bm0 TLVOS. 
E.T. I will not be brought under the power of any; that is, ‘ How in- 
different soever in themselves the particular gratifications may be ;’ 
for it is of this kind of spiritual subjection he is speaking, ¢ 1 will not 
allow myself to be enslaved by any appetite.’ It seems to be our 
Lord’s view, in these instructions, not only to check, in his Apostles, 
ail ambition of power, every thing which savoured of a desire of su- 
periority and dominion over their brethren, but also to restrain that 
species of vanity which is near a-kin to it, the affectation of distinction 
from titles of respect and dignity. Against this vice particularly, 
the clause under consideration seems to be levelled. The reflection 
natnraily suggested by it is, How little are any the most pompous 
epitnets which men can bestow, worthy the regard of a good man, 
who observes how vilely, throngh servility and flattery, they are 
sometimes prostituted to the most undeserving. That*there is an 
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allusion to the titles much affected by monarchs and conquerors in 
those ages, amongst which, benefactor, EUERGETES, Was one, 
there can be little doubt. To the same purpose, are those instruc- 
tions wherein he prohibits their calling any man upon the earth 
their father or, teacher in things divine, or assuming to themselves 
the title of rabbi or leader. 


29,30. And I grant unto you to eat and drink at my table im 
my kingdom (forasmuch as my Father hath granted me a king- 
dom,) and to sit—zdyw dratideua bucv, zadws teHeco wot 6 
HATHO wov, PacirEar ive EOOINTE xaL MTLVNTE EME THS TOMMECNS 
Lov, ev Ty BaGrdeca pov, zat xaOL67GVe—. KE. T. And I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me ; that 
ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sti—. 
There is evidently an indistinctness in this version, which is not 
warranted by the original. At first, the grant to the disciples ap- 
pears to be very different from what, by the explanation subjoined, 
it is afterwards found to be. The first is a kingdom, the second, 
that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom. See Mt. 
xxvi. 29. 7N. BaGsderav is rendered as if it were governed by 
dtatcGeua, and not as it is, both in reality, and to appearance, by 
dteGeco. Make but a small alteration in the pointing, remove the 
comma after “ov, and place it after BeovAaay, and nothing can be 
clearer or more explicit than the sentence. I have, for the sake of 
perspicuity, made an alteration on the arrangement of the words, 
but not greater than that made by our translators, which has the 
contrary effect, and involves the sentence in obscurity. 


31. Hath obtained permission. Etncijcuro. Though with most 
interpreters, I said first requested permission, the word will bear, 
and the sense requires that it be rendered obtained.—Their danger 
arose chiefly, not from what Satan requested, but from what God 
permitted. 


* You [ail] ‘vuas. The plural pronoun shows plainly that this 
was spoken of all the apostles, especially as we find it contrasted to 
the singular zou Gov, directed to Peter in the same sentence. But 
this does not sufficiently appear in Eng. or any language wherein it 
is customary to address a single person in the plural. I have there- 
fore to remove ambiguity, supplied the word [ad7.] 
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32. When thou hast recovered thyself, 6v enus0toewas. E. T. 
When thou art converted. There is precisely the same reason 
against rendering ex6tgewas, in this place, converted, which there 
is against rendering 6coapyte, Mt. xviii. 3. in the same way. See 
the note on that verse. 


30. Let him who hath no sword, sell his mantle, and buy one— 
0 UN EXOV, AWARCATO CO iuatLOY aLvTOV, xaL KyOEUCUTH MAaYatQaY. 
A great number of MSS/ and some of note, have the two verbs in 
the future, wA7Ge and ayogacer, instead of the imperative. In 
this way, it is also read in some of the oldest editions. I think, 
however, that there is no occasion here to desert the common read- 
ing. ‘The sense in such prophetical speeches is the same, either 
way rendered. In the animated language of the Prophets, their 
predictions are often announced under the form of commands. ‘The 
Prophet Isaiah, in the sublime prediction he has given us of the fate 
of the king of Babylon, thus foretells the destruction of his family 
(xiv. 21.) : Prepare slaughter for his children, for the iniquity of 
thet fathers, that they do not rise, nor possess the land. Yet the 
instruments by which Providence intended to effect the extirpation 
of the tyrant’s family, were none of those to whom the prophecy 
was announced. The Prophet Jeremiah, in like manner, foretells 
the approaching destruction of the children of Zion, by exhibiting 
God as thus addressing the people (ix. 17, 18.) : Call for the mourn- 
wg women, that they may come ; and send for cunning women : 
and let them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes 
may run down with tears, and our eye-lids gush out with waters. 
There matter of sorrow is predicted, by commanding the common 
attendan‘s on niourning and lamentation to be gotten in readiness ; 
here warning is given of the most imminent dangers, by orders to 
make the cnstomary preparation against violence, and to account a 
weapon more necessary than a garment. In the prophecy of Eze- 
kiel (xxxix. 17, 18, 19.), and in the Apocalypse (xix. 17, 18.), so 
far is this allegoric spirit carried, that we find orders given to brute 
animals to do what the Prophet means only to foretell us they 
will do. Indeed, this is so much in the vivid manner of scriptu- 
ral prophecy, that [am astonished that a man of Bishop Pearce’s 
abilities should have been so puzzled to reconcile this clause to our 
Saviour’s intention of yielding without resistance, that, rather than 
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admit it, he would recur to an expedient, whose tendency is but too 
evidently to render Scripture precarious and uncertain. 


38. Here are two swords—Ié is enough. The remark here 
made by the disciples, and our Lord’s answer, show manifestly two 
things ; the first is, that his meaning was not perfectly comprehend- 
ed by them ; the second, that he did not think it necessary at that 
time, to open the matter further tothem. Their remark evinces 
that they understood him literally ; and it is, by consequence, a con- 
firmation (if a confirmation were needed) of the common reading of 
verse 36. By his answer, ‘Ixavov e6tc, It is enough ; though he 
declined attempting to undeceive them by entering further into the 
subject, he signified, with sufficient plainness, to those who should 
reflect on what he said, that arms were not the resource they oughit 
to think of. For what were two swords against all the ruling pow- 
ers of the nation ? The import of the proverbial expression here 
used by our Lord, is, therefore, this, ‘ We need no more ;? which 
does not imply that they really needed, or would use, those they had. 


51. Let this suffice, cate éws rovtov. E. T. Suffer ye thus far. 
This version is obscure, and susceptible of very different interpreta- 
tions. All antiquity seems agreed in understanding our Lord’s ex- 
pression as a check to his disciples, by intimating that they were not 
to proceed further in the way of resistance ; as it was not to such 

methods of defence that he chose to recur. What is recorded by the 
other Evangelists (Mt. xxvi. 52,53. J. xviii. 11.), as likewise said 
on the occasion, strongly confirms this explanation. Another, in-- 
deed, has been suggested ;_ namely, that the words were spoken to 
the soldiers, who are supposed, before now, to have seized his 
person ; and that our Lord asked of them, that they would grant 
him liberty to go to the man whose ear had been cut off, that he 
might cure him; the only instance wherein Jesus needed the per- 
mission, or the aid, of any man, in working a miracle. An explana- 
tion this, every way exceptionable ; but it is sufficient here to take 
notice, that it is totally destitute of evidence. Elsner, who favours 
this interpretation, after giving what he takes to be the sense, in a 
paraphrastical explanation, quotes, by way of evidence, two passa- 
ges from the same author, in order to prove what was never 
questioned by any body, that és,’ followed by the genitive, some- 
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times answers to the La. ad. The only thing, in the present case, 
which requires proof, is, that such an ellipsis, made by the suppres- 
sion of two principal words we eAGétv, is consistent with use in the 
language; and the only proof is precedents. Would sinite ad 
astum, in La. or, which is equivalent, suffer to him, in fing. convey 
that sense ? Yet nobody will deny, that sinite me ire ad istum, in 
the one language, and suffer me to go to him, in the other, clearly 
express it. Just so, it is admitted, that eave eAOery enue ws TOVTOV 
would convey that sense, though eave éws tovtov does not. The 
extent of use in Gr. is learnt only from examples, as well as in La. 
in Eng. Now, in the quotations brought by Elsner, there is no ellip- 
sis at all ; consequently they are not to the purpose. On the other 
‘hand, every body knows that éws, which is an adverb of time, when 
Joined to tovrov, means commonly hucusque, hitherto ; and that 
adverbs of time are occasionally used as nouns, may be easily exem- 
plified in most languages. Behold now, says Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 2. is 
the accepted time—Idov vv xagos evngosdextos. The words of 
our Lord, then, in the most simple and natural interpretation, denote 
Let pass what 1s done—Enough of this—No more of this. 


52. Officers of the temple-cuard, 6reatnyovs tov tepov. E. T. 
Captains of the temple. The temple had always a guard of Le- 
vites, who kept watch in it, by turns, day and night. There are 
references to this practice in the O. T. both in the Prophets and in 
the Psalms. Over this guard, one of the priests was appointed cap- 
tain ; and this office, according to Josephus, was next in dignity to 
that of high priest. [t appears from Acts iv. 1. v; 2-4. 26. as well as , 
from the Jewish historian, that there was only one who had the 
chief command. ‘The plural number is here used for comprehend- 
ing those who were assigned to the captain as counsellors and as- 
sistants. The addition of the word guard, seemed to be necessary 
in Eng. for the sake of perspicuity. 

2 Clubs, Fvkwv. E.T. Staves. A staff is intended principal- 
ly for assisting us in walking ; @ club is a weapon both offensive and 
defensive. The former is, in Gr. ga6d05 ; the latter, &vAov. To 
show that these words are, in the Gospels, never used promiscuous- 
ly, let it be observed, that, in our Lord’s commands to his Apostles, 
in relation to the discharge of their office, when what concerned their 
own accommodation in travelling is spoken of, the word pa6dos is 
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used by all the three Evangelists, Mt. Mr. and L. who take particu- 
lar notice of that transaction. But, in the account given by the 
same Evangelists of the armed multitude, sent by the high priests 
and elders to apprehend our Lord, they never employ the term 
eabdos, but always EvAov. 


54. Then they seized him, and led him away to the high priest’s 
house, CvAAaboVvTEs JE HUTOV NYAyOV, Kal ELEHYAYOV AUTO Els TOV OLHOY 
zou aozrepews. EE. 'T. Then took they him and led him, and brought 
him into the high priest’s house. Vul. Comprehendentes autem eum, 
duxerunt ad domum principis sacerdotum. ‘Phe words zat evenya- 
yov avroy, are not in the Cam. and two other MSS. and some Evan- 
gelistaries. ‘The Sy. and Sax. interpreters, and therefore, probably 
the author-of the old Itc. version, have not read them. It is plain 
they add nothing tothe sense. Hyayov erg Tov ovxov, and Ecenyayoy 
Elg TOv OLxov, are the samie thing. One of these, superadded to the 
other, isa mere tautology. Besides, there appears something of 
quaintness in the expression, avzov nyayov zat ELrnyayoy avtor, 
which is very unlike this writer’s style. I have, therefore, preferred 
here the more simple manner of the Val. and the Sy. 


55. When they had kindled a fire in the middle of the court, 
aparroy dé 2g Ev Mer TNS avdns. HK. T. When they had kind- 
led a fire in the midst of the hall, ‘The expression ev wecw, is an 
evidence that this @vA7) was an open court. Besides, evA7 bere ap- 
pears contradistinguished to ocxos, in the preceding verse. Mt. 
ee Ss IN. 


66. The national senate, to apezBuregeov cov Raov. E. T. 
The elders of the people. Ido not introduce this title here, as 
though there were any difficulty in explaining it, or any difference, 
in respect of sense, in the different translations given of it; but 
solely to remark, that this Evangelist is the only sacred writer who 
gives this denomination to the sanhedrim ; for there can be no 
donbt that it is of it he is speaking. This is the only passage in the 
Gospel where it occurs. The same writer (Acts xxii. 5.) also ap- 
plies the title zesc6uzeocov, without the addition cov Acov, to this 
court, or at least to the members whereof it was composed, consid- 
ered asa body. I thought it allowable, where it can be done with 
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propriety (for it cannot in every case,) to imitate even these little 
differences in the style of the inspired penmen. Diss. XIE. P. I. 


CHAPTER XNIII. 


11. A shining robe, s6dnta Acumoar. E.T. A gorgeous robe. 
Vul. Veste alba. Er. Zu. Cas. Be. Veste splendida. ‘Though the 
Gr. word may be rendered either way, I prefer the latter, as deno- 
ting that quality of the garment which was the most remarkable ; 
for this epithet was most properly given to those vestments wherein 
both qualities, white and shining, were united. ‘That the word 
Aeewpos was used for white, the application of it by Polybius to the 
toga worn by the candidates for offices at Rome, if there were no 
other evidence, would be sufficient. But when nothing beside the 
colour was intended, the word Aevzos was used, corresponding to the 
La. albus, as Aaurgos did to candidus. Such white and splendid 
robes were worn in the East by sovereigns. Herod caused our 
Lord to be dressed in such a garment, not, as TI imagine, to signify 
the opinion he had of his innocence, but in derision of his preten- 
sions to royalty. Perhaps it was intended to insinuate, that those 
pretensions were so absurd as to merit no other punishment than 
contempt and ridicule. 


15. He hath done nothing to deserve death, ovdev aktov davatov 
eore mengauyuevoy avta. E,T. Nothing worthy of death is done 
unto him. This, thongii unintelligible, is a literal version from 
the Vul. Er. and Zu. Nihil dignum morte actu est et: the 
meaning of which, as it is here connected, if it have a meaning, 
is, ‘ Herod hath not deserved to die for any thing he hath done 
to Jesus.” Now, as it is certain that this cannot be Pilate’s 
meaning, being quite foreign from his purpose, I see no other 
resource but in supposing, that zemeayuevov avto is equivalent to 
empaymevoy ve avtov. Lam not fond of recurring to unusual 
constructions : but here, I think, there 1s a necessity ; inasmuch 
as this sentence of Pilate, interpreted by the ordinary rules, and 
considered in reference to his subject, is downright nonsense. 
As to other versions, the Sy. has rendered the words not more 
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intelligibly than the Vul. Cas. adopting the construction here de- 
fended, says, nihil morte dignum ab hoc factum esse. Be. to the 
same purpose, nihil dignum morte factum estabeco. Lu. keeps 
close tothe Vul. The G. F. has followed the Vul. in what regards 
the construction, but has introduced a supply, from conjecture, to 
make out a meaning,—rien ne lui a cté fait, [qui importe qwil soit] 
digne de mort. Dio. has taken the same method,—niente gli e stato 
faito [di cio che si farebbe a uno] che havesse meritata la morte. 
It is strange that Be. has not here been followed by any of those 
Protestant translators, who have sometimes, without necessity (where 
there was no difficulty in the words,) followed him in the liberties 
he had taken, much more exceptionable, in respect of the sense, than 
the present, and less defensible, in respect of the expression. Some 
more recent translators, both Fr. and Eng. L. Cl. Dodd. and others 
admit the manner of construing the sentence adopted here. I shall 
subjoin a few things, which had influence wth me in forming a judg- 
ment of this matter. A similar example is not, I believe, to be 
found inthe N.T. nor in the Sep. ; but so many examples of zemeuy- 
uevov tive, for wemoayuervov bo TiV0s, have been produced from 
classical authors, by Raphelius and Wet. as show it to have been no 
uncommon idiom. Now, though L. abounds in Hebraisms, as much 
as any sacred writer, yet he has, oftener than the rest, recourse to 
words and idioms which he could acquire only from conversing with 
the Gentiles, or reading their authors ; and has, upon the whole, as 
was observed before (Preface, 4 11.), greater variety in his style than 
any other of the Evangelists. Further, it strengthens the argument, 
that zoa6oe atiov Govazov, is a phrase not unfrequent with L. (see 
Acts xxv. 11. 25. xxvi. 31.) for expressing to do what deserved 
death ; and,as the only inquiry on this occasion was, what Jesus 
had done, and what he deserved to suffer, there is the strongest in- 
ternal probability, from the scope of the place, that it must meab 
what had been done by him, and not to him. Lastly, no other ver- 
sion that is both intelligible and suited to the context, can be given, 
without a much greater departure from the ordinary rules of inter- 
pretation and of syntax than that here made. ‘T’o be convinced of 
this, one needs only consider a little the Jtn. and G. F. translations 
of this passage above recited. 
VOL. ty. 48 
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23. Their clamours, and those of the chief priests, prevailed— 
HOTLGY VOY CL POVUL aVTwY xaL twWY apyrEepeWY. Vul. Invalescebant 
voces eorum. With this, agree one MS. which omits zee twv agyte- 
gew, and the Sax. and Cop. versions. 


35. The elect of God, ¢ tov Geov exiextos. This title is adopt- 
ed from Isaiah, xlii. 1. and appears to be one of those by which the 
Messiah was at that time distinguished. Diss. V. P. IV. § 14. 


43. Paradise. Diss. VI. P. Il. § 19, 20, 21. 


90. A senator named Joseph. Avro ovouace Ibn Bovievtns 
vmapyav. E.T. A man named Joseph, a counsellor. The word 
Govdevt7s occurs nowhere in the N. T. but here and in the parallel 
passage in Mr. Some think that it denotes a member of the san- 
hedrim, the national senate, and supreme judicatory. Father Si- 
mon says that all the Jewish doctors thus applied the term fov2ev- 
tat. See his Note on Mr. xv. 43. Gro. though doubtful, inclines 
rather to make Joseph a city magistrate ; and Lightfoot, founding 
also on conjecture, is positive that he was one of the council cham- 
ber of the temple. To me, the first appears far the most probable 
opinion. What the Evangelist advances, v. 51. is a strong pre- 
sin; ion of this, and more than a counterbalance to all that has 
been urged by Gro. and Lightfoot, in support of their respective hy- 
potheses. He had not concurred, says the historian, in their resolu- 
tions and proceedings. ‘To the pronoun arcwy their, the antece- 
dent, though not expressed, is clearly indicated by the construction 
to be de Bovrevtac, the senators. And of these the crucifixion of 
Jesus is here represented as the resolution and the deed. With what 
propriety could it be called the deed of the city magistrates of Jeru- 
salem, or (if possible, still worse) of a council which was no judica- 
tory, being intended solely for regulating the sacred service, and in- 
specting the affairs of the temple ? The title eveyjumy given him 
by Mr. shows him to have been of the highest dignity. But, admit 
that this does not amount to a proof that Joseph was a memberof the 
sanhedrim ; there is no impropriety in rendering 6ovAeve7s senator. 
The Eng. word admits the same latitude of application with the 
Gr. The La. senator is commenly rendered into Gr. Povieve7s, 
and this Gr. word, though rendered by the Vul. decurzo, is transla- 
ted by Er. Zu. Cas. and Be. senator. This rendering is, therefore, 
not improper, whatever was the case. But to say one of the council 
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chamber of the temple, if that was net the fact, is a mistranslation 
of the word. In all dubious cases, the choice of a general term is 
the only safe mode of translating : but the tendency of most inter- 
preters is, at any risk, to be particular. 


54. The.sabbath approached, cabbatov emeparze. Vul. Sabba- 
tum illucescebat. The Jews, in their way of reckoning the days, 
counted from sun-set to sun-set, thus beginning the natural day, 70 
yuyOnueoov, with the night. ‘This had been the manner from the 
earliest ages. Moses, in his history of the creation, concludes the 
account of the several days in this manner—And the evening and 
the morning were the first day ;—and so of all the six, always 
making mention of the evening first. ‘There is some reason to think 
that the same method of counting had, in very ancient times, pte- 
yailed in other nations. It was not, however, the way that obtain- 
ed in the neighbouring countries in the time of the Apostles. Most 
others seem, at that time, to have reckoned as we do, from midnight 
to midnight ; and, in distinguishing the two constituent parts of the 
natural day, named the morning first. Had the Jewish practice 
been universal, it is hardly possible that such a phrase as cabfacov 
enegucxe, subbatum illucescebat, to signify that the sabbath was 
drawing on, had ever arisen. The expressions, then, might have 
been such as Lightfoot supposes, &s zafGarov exxoticuy, and ob- 
tenebrescebat in sabbatum; the sabbath being, as every other day, 
ushered in with darkness, which advances with it for several hours. 
The conjecture of Grotius, that L. in this expression, refers to the 
light of the stars, which do not appear till after sun-set, and to the 
moon, which gives at least no sensible light till then, is quite unsat- 
isfactory. That the coming.of night should, on this account, be sig- 
nified by anexpression which denotes the increase of light, is not 
more natural than it would be to express the progress of the morning 
at sun-rise, by a phrase which implies the increase of darkness, and 
which we might equally well account for by saying that, in conse- 
quence of the sun’s rising, the stars disappear, and we no longer en- 
joy moon-shine. I am no better pleased with the supposition, to 
which Wet. seems to point, that there is an allusion here to a Jewish 
custom, of ushering in the sabbath by lighting lanips in their houses. 
The transactions spoken of in this chapter, were all without doors, 
where those lights could have no effect ; besides, they were too in- 
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considerable to occasion so flagrant a deviation from truth, as to dis- 
tinguish the advance of the evening by an expression which denotes 
the increase of the light. Lightfoot’s hypothesis is, as usual, ingen 
ious, but formed entirely on the language and ysages of modern rab- 
~ bies. He observes that, with them, the Fetes TIN, Answering to 
the Greek gos, is used for night ; and, taking it for granted that this 
use Is as ancient as our Savionr’s time, the approach of night would 
naturally, he thinks, be expressed by extqwexw, illucesco. But, let 
it be observed that, as the rabbinical works quoted are comparative- 
ly recent, and as their language is much corrupted with modernisms 
from European and other tongues, it is not safe to infer, merely from 
their use, what obtained in the times of the Apostles. As to the 
word in question, certain it is, that we have no vestige of such a use 
inthe O. T. There are not many words which occur oftener than 
x3 but it never means night, or has been so rendered by any 
translator whatever. The authors of the Sep. have never used gus 
in rendering 75°, the Heb. word for night, nor vvé in rendering . 
The word gws never signifies night in the Jewish Apocryphal wri- 
tings, nor inthe N. T. Leven suspect that, in the modern rabbin- 
ical dialect, it does not mean night exclusively, but the natural day, 
vuyOnueoor, including both ; in which case it is a mere Latinism, 
lux for dies. Nay, some of his own quotations give ground for this 
suspicion. What he has rendered duce diet decime quarte, is lit- 
erally from the original quoted duce decima quarta. Nor does it in- 
validate this opinion, that the thing mentioned, clearing the house of 
leaven before the passover, is, according to their present customs, 
dispatched in the night-time, and with candle-light. ‘The expression 
may, notwithstanding, be used as generally as those employed in the 
law, which does not, in the discharge of this duty, confine them to 
the night ; nor does their use of candles or lamps, in this service, 
show that they confined themselves to the night. | Even in the day- 
time, these are necessary for a search, wherein not a press or corner, 
hole or cranny, in the house, is to be left unexplored. But admitting 
that the rabbies have sometimes preposterously used the word x, for 
the night, of which the learned author has produced the testimony 
of one of their glossaries, its admission into a work whose use is to 
interpret into proper Heb. the barbarisms and improprieties which 
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have, in latter ages, been foisted into their tongue, is itself sufficient 
evidence that itis a mere corruption. low, indeed, can it be other- 
wise 2? Moses tells us (Gen. i. 5.), that at the creation, God called 
the light day, and the darkuess he called night. But this right use 
of words these preposterous teachers have thought proper to reverse 
being literally of the number of those stigmatized by the Prophet 
(Isaiah v. 20.) as putting darkness for light, and light for darkness. 
The way, therefore, wherein 1 would account for this expression of 
the Evangelist (a way which has been hinted by some former inter- 
preters) is very simple. In all the nations round (the Jews, perhaps, 
alone excepted) it was customary to reckon the morning the first 
part of the day, the evening the second. Those who reckoned in 
this manner, would naturally apply the verb exepwoxw to the usher- 
ing in of the day.  L. who was, according to Eusebius, from Anti- 
och of Syria, by living much among Gentiles, and those who used 
this style, or even by frequent occasions of conversing with such, 
would insensibly acquire a habit of using it. A habit of thus ex- 
pressing the commencement of a new day, contracted where the ex- 
pression was not improper, will account for one’s falling into it occa- 
sionally, when, in consequence of a difference ina single circum- 
stance, the term is not strictly proper. And this, by the way, is at 
least a presumption of the truth of a remark I lately made, that this 
Evangelist has, oftener than the rest, recourse to words and idioms 
which he must have acquired from the conversation of the heathen, 
or from reading their books. ‘This is an expression of that kind 
which, though it might readily be imported, could not originate 
among the Jews. I shall only add, that the use which Mt. makes of 
the same verb (xxviii. 1.) is totally different. He is there speaking 
of the morning, when the women came to our Lord’s sepulchre, 
which was about stm-rise. Here, on the contrary, the time spoken 
of is the approach of sun-set ; for the setting of the sun made the 
beginning of the sabbath. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. With some others, nat Ties OVV HVTALS. These words are 
wanting in two or three MSS. They are also omitted in the Vul. 
Cop. Sax. and Eth. versions ; but are in the Sy. andthe Ara. The 
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external evidence against their admission, compared with the evi- 
dence in their favour, is as nothing. But a sort of internal evidence 
has been pleaded against them. As no women are named, either 
here, or in the conclusion of the preceding chapter, what addition 
does it makes to the sense to say, with some others 2. Or what is 
the meaning of it, where none are specified ? I answer, the women 
spoken of here, thongh not named, are mentioned in the last verse 
but one of the foregoing chapter, under this description—the women 
who had accompanied Jesus from Galilee. Now, where is the ab- 
surdity of supposing that those pious women from Galilee were ac- 
companied by some of our Lord’s female disciples from Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood? As it is certain that our Lord had there 
many disciples also, I see no reason why we should not here be de- 
termined solely by the weight and number of authorities. 


12. He went away musing with astonishment, on what had hap- 
pened, annie, 200s Eavtov Davuatwv to vEyovos. Some point the 
words differently, removing the comma after am7A6e, and placing it 
after éavtov ; and, in consequence of this alteration, render the 
clause, he went home wondering at what had happened. ‘Thus, J. 
xx. 10. Az7niOov ovv warty 1005 Eavetovs bt wafnrat, is rendered 
inthe E. T. Then the disciples went away again unto their own 
home. That the words of LL. admit of such an adjustment and 
translation, cannot be denied. The common punctuation, however, 
appears to me preferable, for these reasons: Ist, It is that which 
has been adopted by all the ancient translations, the Cop. alone ex- 
cepted. 2dly, It has a particular suitableness to the style of this 
Evangelist. Thus, ch. xviii. 11. wgog éavtov tavta me06nUyZETOD, is, 
in the E. T. rendered, prayed thus with himself ; though, I confess, 
it admits another version ; and, xx. 14. dtehoyeCovto moos Eavmovs, 
they reasoned among themselves. 3dly, It appears more probable 
from what we are told, verse 24th of this chapter, and from the ac- 
count given by J. ch. xx. that Peter did not go directly home, but re- 
turned to the place where the Apostles, and some other disciples, 
were assembled. And this appears to be the import of am7iOov 
moos éavtous, J. xx. 10. which see. 


18. Art thou alone such a stranger in Jerusulem as to be unac- 
quainted ? Lv moves mapoxes ev ‘lepuvOadnu, nat un eyras ; 
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E. T. Art thou only a stranger in Jurusalem, and hast not known ? 
There are two ways wherein the words of Cleopas may be under- 
stood by the reader : one is asa method of accounting for the ap- 
parent ignorance of this traveller; the other as an expression of 
surprise, that any one who had been at Jerusalem at the time, though 
but a stranger, should not know what had made so much noise 
amongst all ranks, and had so much occupied, for some days, all the 
leading men in the nation, the chief priests, the scribes, the rulers, 
and the whole sanhedrim, as well as the Roman procurator and the 
soldiery. The common version favours the first interpretation ; 1 
prefer the second, in concurrence, as I imagine, with the majority of 
interpreters, ancient and modern. Icannot discover with Be. any 
thing in it remote from common speech. On the contrary, I think 
it, in such a case as the present, so natural an expression of surprise 
that examples, remarkably similar, may be produced from most lan- 
guages. Dio.O. Luaoa, etme, uovos avnxoos EL TOVTOW & WaVTEs 
tabi; Are jyou the only person who have never heard what all 
the world knows 2. Cicero, pro Milone: “ An vos, judices, vero 
soli ignoratis, yos hospites in hac urbe versamini; vestrae peregrin- 
antur aures, neque in hoc pervagato civitatis sermone versantur °” 


19. Powerful in word and deed, Svvaros ev egyw xat Royo. I 
have here altered the order a little, for the sake of avoiding a small 
ambiguity ; i deed might be mistaken for the adverb. The first 
of these phrases, powerful in word, relates to the wisdom and elo- 
quence which our Lord displayed in his teaching ; the other relates 
to the miracles which he performed. 


25. O thoughtiss men! 2 ovonra. E.T. O fools. The word 
is not 2 nao. The two words are not synonymous. The term 
last mentioned, isa term of great indignation, and sometimes of 
contempt ; that employed here is aterm of expostulation and re- 
proof. 


29. They constrained him, nugesendarzo avtov. How did they 
constrain him? Did they lay violent hands on him, and carry him 
in, whether he would or not? The sequel shows—saying, abide 
with us ; for it groweth lute, and the day 1s far spent. The ex- 
pression, in such cases, must always be interpreted according to pop- 
ular usage. Usages, such as this, of expressing great urgency of so- 
licitation by terms which, in sirictness, imply force and compulsion, 
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are common in every tongue. How little, then, is there of candour, 
or at least of common sense, in the exposition which has been given 
by some, of a like phrase of the same writer, ch. civ. 23. Compel 
then to come in, avayzacov EvceyOery 2 


34, Who said, The master is actually risen, and hath appear- 
ed unto Simon, Aeyovtras: “Ort jyeodn 6 Kupiog ovens, xa wpi7 
Sino. Mr. Markland (Bowyer’s Conjectures) thinks that the 
words ought to be read interrogatively. “ Is the Lord risen indeed, 
and hath appeared to Simon? with a sneer on the credulity or ve- 
racity of the informers, Peter and Cleopas :” for these, he thinks, 
were the two to whom Jesus appeared on the road to Emmaus. 
Lightfoot’s explanation is much to the same purpose. To me the 
words do not appear susceptible of this version. ‘Eugov 2eyovtas 
ove can never be made to introduce a question. There is no differ- 
ent reading, except that the Cam. reads Zeyovrss for Aeyovras, if 
which it is singular, ‘That Peter was one of the two, is impro- 
bable. He is not named by either Mr. or L. though Cleopas 
is by the latter, and though Peter never fails to be mention- 
ed by naine, by the sacred historians, when they record any trans- 
action wherein he had a part. The opinion that he was one of the 
two seems to have arisen from a hasty assertion of Origen. It has 
not the support of tradition, which has from the beginning, been di- 
vided on this point; some thinking L. himself the unnamed disciple, 
some, Nathanael, others one of the Seventy sent by our Lord, in his 
lifetime. The great object of this attempt of Markland’s, is to 
avoid an apparent contradiction to the words of Mr. who says (xvi. 
13.) that when the two disciples, at their return, acquainted the rest, 
they did not believe them.” This, which ts, in fact, the only diffi- 
culty, does not imply that none of them believed, but that several, 
perhaps the greater part, did not believe. On the other hand, when 
L. tells us, that the eleven and those with them said, “ ‘Phe Master 
is actually risen, and hath appeared unto Simon,” we are not to con- 
clude that every one said this, or even believed it ; but only that some 
believed, one of whom expressly affirmed it. Such latitude in using 
the pronouns is common in every language. Mt. and Mr. say that 
the malefactors who suffered with Jesus reproached him on the cross. 
From L. we learn that it was only one of them who acted thus. 
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36. Peace be unto you, eonvy tuey. Vul. Pax vobis : ego 
sum, nolite timere. Two Gr. MSS. agreeably to this translation, 
add eye ecu wn pobesde. Both the Sy. also the Cop. the Sax. and 
the Arm. versions, are conformable to this reading. 


43. Which he took and ate in their presence, xat haba ever 
mov avtwyv epayev. Vul. Et ewm manducasset coram eis, sumens 
reliquias dedit eis. With this agree the Cop. and the Sax. versions, 
and the three Gr. MSS. which add xat ra emiAorma edaxev AUTOS. 
There are some other variations on this verse, which it is not neces- 
sary here to specify. 


44, In the law of Moses, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, ev 
zw vouw Mucews zor Loopyntars xa Woaruas. Under these 
three, the Jews were wont to comprehend all the books of the O. T. 
Under the name Jaw, the five books called the Pentateuch were 1n- 
cluded ; the chief historical books were joined with the Prophets ; 
and all the rest with the Psalms. 


49. I send you that which my Father hath promised. Diss. 
XII. P. I. § 14. 

2 The name of Jerusalem is omitted in the Vul. and Sax. versions. 
It is wanted also in three noted MSS. 


52. Having worshipped him, wo0dxvv7j6avTEs avTOV ¢ that is, 
having thrown themselves prostrate before him, as the words strict- 
ly interpreted, imply. Mt. ii. 2. ? N. 
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NOTES 
CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 
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THE GOSPEL BY JOHN. 


CHASTERTT: 


1. In the beginning was the word, ev coyn nv 6 Aoyos. I have 
here followed the E. T. and the majority of modern versions. Vul. 
and Zu. In principio erat verbum. Er. Be. and Cas. have, instead — 
of verbum, used the word sermo. The Gr. word Aoyos is suscepti- 
ble of several interpretations, the chief of which are these two, 7ea- 
son and speech—ratio and oratio. The former is properly 6 A0y05 
‘o evdtebenos, ratio mente concepta; the latter ‘o Aoyos°o mpopo- 
etx0s, ratio enunciativa, The latter acceptation is that which has 
been adopted by most interpreters. If the practice of preeeding 
translators is ever entitled to implicit regard from their successors, it 
is where the subject is of so abstruse a nature, as hardly to admit an 
exposition which is not liable to strong objections. For my part, 
the difference between verbum and sermo appears too inconsiderable, 
in a case of this kind, to induce one to leave the beaten track. 
Were I to desert it (which Ido not think there is here sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant,) I should prefer the word veason, as suggesting 
the inward principle or faculty, and not the external enunciation, 
which may be called word or speech. Things plausible may be ad- 
vanced in support of either mode of interpreting. In favour of the 
common version, word, it may be urged, that there is here a manifest 
allusion to the account given of the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis, where we learn, that God, in the beginning, made all 
things by his word. God said—and it was so. In favour of the 
other interpretation, some have contended, that there is a reference 
in the expression to the doctrine of the Platonists ; whilst others are 
no Jess positive, that the sacred author had, in his eye, the senti- 
ments of Philo the Jew. Perhaps these two suppositijons amount to 
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the same thing in effect ; at least it is more probable, that the Jew- 
ish theorist borrowed his notions on this subject from the Gr. Phi- 
losopher, than that the Evangelist should have recourse to an idola- 
ter. Formy part, [I entirely agree with those who think it most 
likely that the allusion here is to a portion of holy writ, and not to 
the reveries ef either Philo or Plato. The passage of holy writ re- 
ferred to, is Prov. viii. throughout. What is here termed ‘o Aoyos, 1s 
there 2) cogea. There is such a coincidence in the things attributed 
to each, as evidently shows, that both were intended to indicate the 
same divine personage. This passage in the Proverbs, I own ad- 
mits a more familiar explanation, as regarding the happy consequen- 
ces of that mental quality which we may call true or heavenly wis- 
dom. But it is suitable to the genius of scripture prophecy to con- 
vey, under such allegorical language, the most important and sublime 
discoveries. Plausible arguments, therefore, (though not, perhaps, 
perfectly decisive,) might be urged for rendering Aoyos, in thig passage, 
reason. But as the common rendering, which is also not without its 
plausibility, has had the concurrent testimony of translators, ancient 
as well as modern, and seems well adapted to the office of the Mes- 
siah, as the oracle and interpreter of God, I thought upon the whole, 
bitter to retain it. 


* The word was God, Osos nv ‘o Aoyos. The old English trans- 
lation, authorized by Henry VIL. following the arrangement used 
in the original, says, God was the word. In this manner, Lu. 
also, in his Ger. translation, renders it Gott war Vas wort. 
Others maintain, (though, perhaps, the opinion has not been adopt- 
ed by any translator,) that, as the word G@eos is here without the ar- 
ticle, the clause should be, in English, a God was the word. But to 
this, several answers may be given. Ist, It may be argued, that, 
though the article prefixed shows a noun to be definite, the bare 
want of the article is not sufficient evidence that the noun is used in- 
definitely. See verses 6th, 12th, 13th, and 18th, of this chapter ; 
in all which, though the word @eos has no article, there can be no 
doubt that it means God, in the strictest sense. 2dly, It is a known 
usage in the language to distinguish the subject ina sentence from 
what is predicated of it, by prefixing the article to the subject, and 
giving no article to the predicate. This is observed more carefully 
when the predicate happens, as in this passage, to be named first. 
Raphelius has given an excellent example of this from Herodotus, 
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Nvé 7 Hueoa evyeveto Ope uayousrvoror, “ The day was turned into 
night before they had done fighting.” Here it is only by means of 
the article that we know this to be the meaning. ‘Take from 7ju:e9a 
the article, and prefix it to vv&,and the sense will be inverted ; it 
will be then, the night was turned into day.—An example of the 
same idiom we have from Xenophon’s Hellen, in these words, “O 
PEOS MOAAAHLS YoupEl, TOVS MEV Mix 0OTS MEVAaLOVS MOLWY, TOS OE 
Meyahovs aexoovs. Here, though the subject is named before the 
predicate, it is much more clearly distinguished by the article than- 
by the place, which has not the importance in the Gr. and La. lan- 
guages that it has in@urs. That the same use obtained in the idiom 
of the synagogue, may be evinced from several passages, particular- 
ly from Isa. v. 25. rendered by the Seventy, Oude 6c deyorvres to 
TOVHOOY “aAOV, xat TO xahOV NOVHOOY, OL TIGEVTES TO GxXOTOS GOS, 
xe TO GWS GxoTOs, OL TiCEVTES TO MIxQOY YAVEL, HAL TO YAVAV 
mizoov. Thisis entirely similar to the example from Xenophon. In 
both, the same words have, and want, the article alternately, as they 
are made the subject, or the predicate, of the affirmations. I shall 
add two examples from the N. 'T. avevua 6 Oeog, J. iv. 24. 3 and 
AKVTA TH ENA Ga EoTLY, L. xv. 31. 





3. All things were nade by tt ; and without r 4, In it was 
hfe. E.T. Allthings were made by hin ; and without him In 
him was life. It is much more suitable to the figurative style here 
employed, to speak of the word, though denoting a person, as a 
thing, agreeably to the grammatical idiom, till a direct intimation 1s 
made of its personality. This intimation I consider as made, verse 
4th, In it was life. The way of rendering here adopted, is, as far 
as Ihave had occasion to observe, agreeable to the practice of all 
translators, except the English. In the original, the word Aoyos, be- 
ing in the masculine gender, did not admit a difference in the pro- 
nouns. In the Vul. the noun verbwm is in the neuter gender. <Ac- 
cordingly, we have, in the second verse, [oc (not hic) erat im prin- 
cipio apud Deum. In most of the obliqne cases, both of hie and 
ipse, the masculine and the neuter are the same. In Italian, the 
name is parola, which is feminine. Accordingly the feminine pro- 
noun is always used in referring to it. Thus Dio. Essa era nel 
principio appo Iddio, Ogni cosa e stata fultu per essa ; e€ senzu essa, 
—The same thing may be observed of all the Fr. interpreters who 
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translate from the Gr. As they render doves by purole,a noun of 
the feminine gender, the pronoun which refers to it is always elle. 
In Ger. which, in respect of structure, resembles more our own lan- 
guage than either of the former does, the noun (wort is neuter. Ac- 
cordingly, in Luther’s translation, the pronoun employed is ¥assel- 
bige, which is also neuter, and corresponds to iésedf, in Eng. 
As to English versions, it is acknowledged that all posterior 
to the common translation have in this implicitly followed it. 
But it deserves to be remarked (hat every version which preceded it, 
as far as I have been able to discover, uniformly employed ihe neu- 
ter pronoun, zé. So it is in that called the Bish@p’s Bible, and in the 
G.E. Beside, that this method is more agreeable to grammatical 
propriety, it evidently preserves the allnsion better which there is in 
this passage to the account of the creation given by Moses, and sug- 
gests more strongly the analogy that subsists between the work of 
creation and that of redemption, in respect of the same Almighty 
agent by whom both were carried into execution ; for, by him God 
also made the worlds, Web.i. 2. Add to all this, that the antece- 
dent to the pronoun 7, can only be the word ; whereas the antece- 
dent to him may be more naturally concluded to be God, the nearest 
noun ; in which case, the information given by the Evangelist, verse 
3d, amounts to no more than what Moses has given us in the begin- 
ning of Genesis, to wit, that God made all things; and what is af- 
firmed in verse 4th, denotes no more than that God is not inanimate 
matter, the universe, fate, or nature, but a living being endowed with 
intelligence and power. I believe every candid and judicious read- 
er will admit, that something more was intended by the Evangelist. 
Nor is there any danger lest the terms should, by one who gives the 
smallest attention to the attributes here ascribed to the word, be too 
literally understood. Let it be observed further, that the method 
here taken is that which, in similar cases, is adopted by our transla- 
tors. Thus itis the same divine personage who, in verse 4th, is 
called the light of men ; to which, nevertheless, the pronoun Zé is 
applied, verse 5th, without hurting our ears in the least. 


e 


* Without it, not a single creature was made, ywors avtov Eye- 
veto ovde EY O yEeyovev. Some critics, by a different pointing, cut 
off the two last words, 6 yevovev, from this sentence, as redundant, 
and prefix them to the following, making verse 4th rnn_ thus, 
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6 yeyovev ev avtw Ewn nv. What was made in it was life. The 
Vol. is susceptible of the like difference in meaning, from the differ- 
ent ways of pointing, as the Gr. is. ‘The same may be said of the 
Sy. and of some other translations both ancient and modern. In 
languages which do not admit this ambiguity, or in which translators 
have not chosen to retain it, the general inclination appears to have 
been to the meaning here assigned. It is urged, in favour of the 
othier, that it is much in John’s manner, to be=in sentences with the 
word or words which concluded the sentence immediately preceding. 
This is true, and we have some instances of it in this chapter ; but 
it is also true, that it is much in the manner of this Evangelist to em- 
ploy repetitions and tautologies, for the sake of fixing the reader’s 
attention on the sentiments, and rendering them plainer. Of this, 
the present Gospel, nay, this very chapter, affords examples. ‘Thus, 
verse 7th, 7AGev evg UMETLOLOY, (Va MLaQTUEHON : Verse 20th, auod- 
OynOE -—xaL OV* NOVAGeTO, zee CjmohoyyGev.—Admitting, there- 
therefore, that both interpretations were equally favoured by the 
genius of the tongue, and the Apostle’s manner of writing, the 
common interpretation is preferable, because simpler and more per- 
spicuous. The apparent repetition in this verse is supposed, not 
implausibly, to suggest, that not only the matter of the world was 
produced, but every individual being was formed by the word. 


5. The light shone in darkness, but the darkness admitted it 
not, TO. Pus E TH GxOTLA Pulver: xo  GxoTLa avto ov xarEhaber. 
E. T. The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended 
it not. Nothing is a more distinguishing particularity of this writer’s 
style, than the confounding of the tenses. It is evident, from the 
connexion of these clauses, that the tense ought to be the same in 
both. And though it might admit some defence that, in clauses con- 
nected as those in the text, the first should be expressed in the past, 
and the second in the present, the reverse is surely, on the princi- 
ples of grammar, indefensible. Ihave employed the past time in 
both, as more suitable to the strain-of the context. I think also it 
makes a clearer sense ; inasmuch as the passage alludes to the re- 
ception which Jesus Christ, here called the light, met with, whilst 
he abode upon the earth, and the mistakes of all his countrymen - 


(the disciples themselves not excepted) in regard to his office and 
character. 
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9. The true light was he who—Hv to gos aaAnOivov ‘o—E. T. 
That was the true light which—When this verse, in the original, is 
compared with the foregoing, it appears, upon the first glance, to be 
in direct contradiction to it: verse 8th, ov nv exEcvos TO goog ; 
verse 9th, 7v to pws. As if we should say, in Eng. that man was 
not the light He was the light. But, on attending more close- 
ly, we find that, in verse 8th, execvos, referring to John the Baptist, 
is the subject of the proposition ; whereas, in verse 9th, zo yws is 
the subject. In this view, there is a perfect consistency between the 
two assertions, as they relate to different subjects. For the greater 
perspicuity, I have rendered what is affirmed of the true light, verse 
9th, he who coming, not that which coming, though this is the niore 
literal version. My reason is, because, in the following verses, this 
light is spoken of always as a person. Now, the best place for in- 
troducing this change of manner, is doubtless that wherein an expla- 
nation is purposely given of the phrase zo pws co ayyfir0v. And 
that there is such a change of manner in the original, is manifest. 
Thus the pronoun referring to gas, verse 5th, is cvzo, in the neuter ; 
but, after the explanation given, verse 9th, we find in verses 10th, 
11th, and 12th, avzoy, in the masculine. 





? Who, coming into the world, enlighteneth every man, ‘o gw- 
Tice Mavta arvOowmov epyouervov ecg tov xocuov. KE. T. Which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Vul. Quee illumi- 
nat onrnem honinen venientem in hunc mundum. I have observed 
(Diss. XII. P. FT. § 22.) that the word epyouevov, in this place, is 
equivocal, as it may be understood to agree either with gos or with 
avGowmov. As the ambiguity could not well be preserved in Eng. 
I have preferred the former method of rendering. Most modern 
translators, Itn. Fr. and Ger. as well as ours, have, with the 
Vul. preferred the latter. The former way has been adopted by 
Cas. and Leo de Juda, in La.; by L. Cl. and Beau. in Fr.; by 
the An. translator and Dod. in Eng. The reasons which deter- 
mined my choice, are the following : 1st,‘O egyouevos erg tov x06- 
ov, is a periphrasis by which the Messiah was at that time common- 
ly denoted [as ch. vi. 14. xviii. 37.].  2dly, He is in this Gospel 
once and again distinguished as the light that cometh into the 
world. hus, ch. iii. 19. Now this is the condemnation, 
that the light (co pws) ts come into the world :—ch. xii. 
46. I am come a light into the world. 3dly, I do not find, 
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on the other hand, that egyouevos eg xoduor, who cometh into the 
world, is ever employed by the sacred writers as an addition to as 
ervOowios, every man. {am far from pretending that words, not 
absolutely necessary, are not sometimes used in Scripture to render 
the expression more forcible. But it must be allowed to have 
weight in the present case, that a phrase, which never occurs in the 
application that suits the common version, is familiar in the applica- 
tion that suits the version given here. 4thly, The meaning convey- 
ed in this version appears more consonant to fact than the other, “io 
say that the Messiah, by coming into the world, lighteth every man, 
is, in my apprehension. no more than to say that he has, by his 
coming, rendered the spiritual light of his Gospel accessible to all, 
without distinction, who choose to be guided by it. The other, at 
least, seems to imply, that every individual has in fact been enlight- 
ened by him. Markland observes (Bowyer’s conjectures,) that if 
epyouerov ugreed with arOgwzor, it would have probably had the 
article, and been tov epyouevov. But on this I do not lay stress 5 
for though the remark is founded in the Gr. idiom, such minute cir 
cumstances are not always minded by the Evangelists. 


11. He came to his own home, and his own family did not re- 
ceive him, eg Ta LOLa NAGE, Hoe OL LOLOL AVTOY OV magedaforv. E. T. 
He came unto his own, and his own received him not. The E.T. 
is right, as far as it goes, but not so explicit as the original. The 
distinction made by the author between ta cdva and 6t LOLOL, is Over- 
looked by the interpreter. As by that distinction the country of Ju- 
dea, and the people of the Jews, -are more expressly marked, I have 
thonght it worthy of being retained. Fora similar phrase to é¢¢ Ta 
dca, see L. ii. 49. N. Though ta cove commonly ineans home, this 
is not always to be understood strictly for one’s own house, A man 
naturally considers his country, when he is at a distance from it, as 
his home, and his countrymen, as those of his family. Diss. XI. 
MmelV. § S. 


- 


12,13. Children of God, who derive their birth not from blood. 
That is, children by a generation spiritual and divine, which has 
nothing in common with natural generation. 


14. The word became incarnate, 6 hoyos Gaps EvEvETO. wT. 
The word was made flesh. nthe language of the synagogue, the 
var. Ive 50 
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term 6a was so often employed to denote a human being, that the 
Evangelist’s expression would not sound so harshly in-the ears of 
those accustomed to that idiom, as the literal version of the words 
does in ours. Besides, was made does not entirely correspond to 
éyéveto as used here, being a translation rather of the La. factum 
est, than of the Gr. TI have for these reason preferred the phrase 
became incarnate, which, if it does not so much trace the letter of 
the original as the common rendering does, is closer to the sense, 
and sufficiently simple and intelligible. This expression, The word 
became incarnate has been thought by some, not implausibly, to 
have been pointed by the Evangelist against the error of the Docete, 
who denied the human nature of Christ, supposing him to have been 
a man only in appearance ; and the expression, The word was God, 
v. 1. to have been pointed against the error of the Ebionites, who 
denied his divine nature, affirming that he was no more than a man. 


> Sojourned, eoxynvadev. E.T. Dwelt. Vol. Ar. Er. Zu. Cas. 
Habitavit. Be. Commoratus est. Most foreign versions follow 
the Vul. An. Had his tabernacle. Dod. Pitched his tabernacte. 
Wes. and Wy. Tabernacled. The rest follow the common version. 
The primitive signification of the verb 6z7vow, from 6xyv7 tent or 
tabernacle, is, doubtless, to pitch a tent, or dwell in a tent. But 
words come insensibly to deviate from their first signification. This 
has evidently happened to the verb in question. As a tent, from its 
nature, must be a habitation of but short continuance, the verb form- 
ed from it would quickly come to signify to reside for a little time, 
more as a sojourner than as an inhabitant. This is well deduced by 
Phavorinus, 6x77, 7) m0OxaQ0$ xaTOLxLA: OXNVOW, TO MOOS xULEOY 
orxnoLy mocouuat, which exactly suits the sense of commoror, I so- 
journ. It must be owned also (as may be evinced from unexcep- 
tionable authorities,) that the verb means sometinies simply to dwell, 
in the largest sense, without any limitation from the nature, or the 
duration, of the dwelling. Thus the inhabitants of heaven are cal- 
led (Rev. xii. 12. and xiii. 6.) 60 ev ovearvors Gxnvovrtes. Nay, 
which is still stronger, it is made use of to express God’s abode with 
his people after the resurrection, which is always represented as eter- 
nal, Rev. xxi. 3. But we may be the less surprised at this, when 
we consider that 67xv7 itself is used (Lu. xvi. 9.) for a permanent 
habitation, and joined with the epithet a:aveos. See N. 3. on that 
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verse. We cannot, therefore deny that the manner wherein the 
word is rendered by the Vul. and the E. T. is entirely defensible. 
As the term, however, admits either interpretation ; and as the 
word for to dwell commonly used in this Gospel, and even in this 
chapter, is different ; aud as, considering the shortness of our Lord’s 
life, especially of his ministry, he may be said more properly to 
have sqourned than to have dwelt amongst us; I have preferred 
Be.’s interpretation. 


15. I look upon this verse as a parenthesis, in which the testimo- 
ny of John is anticipated, verse 16th being in immediate connexion 
with verse 14th. Itis for this reason I have not only enclosed verse 
25th in hooks, but introduced it by the words zt was, which render 
the connexion closer. ‘This will appear more evidently from what is 
to be remarked on verse 16th. 

2 Is preferred to me, éumgoddev ov yeyovev. Vul. Ante me 
factus est. Er. and Lu. Antecessit me. Cas. Ante me fuit. Be. 
Antepositus est mihi. Dio. M’e antiposto. G.F. Est preferé a 
moi. L. Cl. Est plus que moi. Beau. Mest préféré. Ger. Qos 
mir gewesen ist, E. T. Dod. Hey. Wes. Wy. Wor. Is. pre- 
ferred before me. An. Was before me. ‘There are but two mean- 
ings in all the variety of expressions employed in translating this 
passage. Some make it express priority in time, others pre-ent- 
nence in dignity. With the former we should undoubtedly class the 
Vul. and yet most of those who have translated from it, must be 
numbered among the latter. Thus the translators of P. R. and Sa. 
say, A été préféré a moi. Si. Est au dessus de mot. But, though 
the Vul. and the other Latin translators, Be. alone excepted, have 
adopted the first method ; all the translators into modern languages 
Tam acquainted with, Romish or Protestant (except Lu. the An. 
and the Rh.), have followed Be. in preferring the second. Were 1 
here translating the Vul. I should certainly say with the interpreters 
of Rheims, was made before me, and should be ready to employ Si.’s 
language against himself, accusing him (with better reason thau he 
has accused Be. and the P. R. interpreters) of giving for a version, 
a mere comment which ought to have been put in the margin. But, 
as I do not translate from the Vul. the case is different. Wh. in- 
deed, a commentator of known and deserved reputation, thinks the 
proper import of suzooddev to be before in time,and renders the 
Gr. expression is before me. “J find no instance,” says he, 
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“ where eumgoodev uov veyorvev signifies, he was preferred before 
me, and therefore rather choose to retain the proper import of the 
words.” Maldonat, another commentator, justly celebrated for 
critical abilities and acuteness, is of an opinion directly opposite to 
gWh.’s. He affirms, that in Scripture euzpooGev never expresses 

- priority of time. “ Ut multi notaverunt, non dixit 290 pov, sed 
EMMOOGHEV WOU 3 preepositio autem Eu me06Ev nusquam in sacris lit- 
eris reperitur tempus significare.” Be. appears to have thought so 
also when he said, “ Ego istos libenter rogem, ut vel unum ex Novi 
Testamenti libris exemplum proferant in quo éuzeooGev tempus de- 
claret.” Opinions so contrary cannot be both true; but both may 
be false, and I suspect are so. That euzgocfev in the New Testa- 
Ment is sometimes expressive of time, may be argued from these 
words of the Baptist, ch. iii. 28. I am not the Messiah, but am sent 
before him. eumgooer execrvov. There is at the same time, it must 
be confessed, some relation to place here also. The word eumgoodev 
in the most common acceptation, answers to the Latin coram, not 
seldom to pra, more rarely to ante. In the sense of preference or 
superiority, it is, doubtless, employed by the Seventy, Gen. xlviii. 
20. eOnxev tov Hyppatu eumpoodvev tov Mavacce, He set Ephruim 
before Manasseh : for though it may be said that Ephraim was the 
first named, it is only the preference implied as given to the young- 
er brother, which seems to have been regarded by their father Jo- 
seph. Chrysostom also, and other Gr. expositors, interpret in the 
same manner the words in the passage under consideration. Add to 
this that, in those places of the Gospel, which are pretty numerous, 
where priority in time alone is referred to, the word is never €u72@06- 
ev, but either 200 or 7027, with the genitive of the noun, or the in- 
finitive of the verb. See in this Gospel (amongst other places) ch. i. 
48. iv. 49. v. 7. vill. 58. Another argument in favour of this inter- 
pretation is, that priority in time appears to be marked by the suc- 
ceeding clause 7@mt0s wou 7, to be considered immediately. Now 
to give the same meaning to both clauses, is to represent the Evan- 
gelist as recurring to a sophism which logicians call <dem per idem, 
that is, proving a thing by itself, repeated with only some variety in 
the expression ; insomuch that his reasoning would amount to no 
more than this, fe was before me, because he was before me. 
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3 Por he was before me, ote apwtos mou nv. Vul. Er. Zu. Be. 
Quia prior me erat. Cas. Quippe qui prior me sit. The Sy. 
(though, in the former clause, the expression may be thought ambig- 
uous) is clearly to the same purpose, with the aforesaid versions in 
this. Inthe same manner also Dio. Lu. and the Ir. translators, ex- 
cept Beau. who says, Parce qu’il est plus grand que moi. With 
this agrees ley. lor he is my superior. The other Eng. versions 
concur with the E. fT. The word zgwzos is no doubt a snperlative 
and signifies not only first in time, but often also first in dignity and 
rank. When it is used in this way, it is commonly followed. like 
other superlatives, by the genitive plural of that which is the subject 
of comparison ; or, if the subject be expressed by a collective noun, 
by the genitive singular. Thus (Mr. xii. 29.) nowen ma6wv tov 
evtodwv is the chief of all the commandments, (Acts xxviii. 17.) 
tovg ovtas twv lovdawwyv mewrore, the chief of the Jews. In 
like manner (Mr. vi. 21.) de mowroe tng Vadedacas, and (L. xix, 
AT.) Gt Mowtoe cov haov ; for Aaog is a collective noun, so also is 
Luderave the name of a country, when used by a trope for the in- 
habitants. But in the expression in question, there is neither collec- 
tive nor genitive plural 5 Zewzos cannot therefore be rightly under- 
stood as a superlative. But is there any similar example in the sa- 
cred writers ? There is one similar in this very Gospel (xv. 18.), 
ENE TOWTOV VUWY MEMLONxEV, Concerning the meaning of which, 
though the construction is unusual, there has hardly been, till very 
lately, a diversity of opinion amongst interpreters. These have 
generally agreed in rendering the passage, i¢ hated me before tt 
hated you. ‘The sense which has been put on the word zewtos, 
and so strenuously defended by Dr. Lardner, shall be considered in 
the note on that place. ‘Till then I shall take it for granted that 
what has hitherto been the commonest explanation of the term, is 
also the clearest. Now, by every principle of sound criticism, we 
ought to explain the doubtful by the clear, especially as both exam- 
ples, which are all the examples that Scripture affords us, are from 
the same pen ; and as the passage thus explained yields a sense 
which isgboth just and apposite, there being at least an apparent ref- 
erence to the information he liad given us concerning the Aoyos, the 
word, in the beginning of the chapter. 


16. Of his fulness we all have received, even grace for his grace. 
Ex tov tAnew@matos avtou rues Mavtes Ehabouer, xaL yoo. avee 
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yagetos. EK. T. Of his fulness have all we received, and grace 
for grace. ‘The context shows that the possessive pronoun avtov, 
fas, refers to 6 Aovos, the word, which, he says, became incarnate. 
But what is the import of the clause grace for grace 2 Is it that 
we receive grace, in return for the grace we give ? So says L. Cl. 
availing himself of an ambiguity in the Gr. word yeges, which 
(like grace in Fr.) signifies not only a favour bestowed, but thanks 
returned ; and maintaining that the sense is, that God gives more 
grace to those who are thankful for that formerly received ; a posi- 
tion which, however just, it requires an extraordinary turn of imag- 
ination to discover in this passage. Is it, as Dod. Wes. and Wy. 
render it, grace upon gracc, that is, grace added to grace? J should 
not dislike this interpretation, if this meaning of the preposition 
avtt in Scripture, were well supported. It always there denotes, if 
I mistake not, zxstead of, answering to, or in return for. Is it a 
mere pleonasm ?’ Does it mean (as Grotius would have it) grace 
gratuitous ? I do not say that such pleonastic expressions are unex- 
ampled in sacred writ; but I do say, that this sense given to the 
idiom is unexampled. ‘The word in such cases is dwoeay, as Rom, 
1.4. Aexacovuervoe dwpeav tH avtov yagetc. If, instead of giving 
scope to fancy, we attend to the context and the construction of the 
words, we shall not need to wander so far in quest of the meaning. 
In verse 14th we are informed, that the word became incurnate, and 
sgjourned amongst us full of grace and truth. It is plain that the 
15th verse, containing the Baptist’s declaration, niust be understood 
as a parenthesis. And it actually is understood so by all expositors ; 
inasmuch as they make avzov here refer to Aoyos in verse 14th. 
The Evangelist resuming the subject, which, (for the sake of insert- 
iug John’s testimony,) he had interrupted, tells us that all we his dis- 
ciples, particularly his apostles, have received of his fudness. But 
of what was he full ? It had been said expressly, that he was fud/ 
of grace. When, therefore, the historian brings this additional clause 
concerning grace in explanation of the former (for on all hands the 
conjunction zac is here admitted to be explanatory,) is it not mani- 
festly his intention to inform us, that of every grace wherewith he 
was fied, his disciples received a share? The pronoun evzou, 
which occurs after 77A7ewuazos, must be understood as repeated af- 
ter yaoctos, the omission whereof in such cases is so common as 
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scarcely to be considered as an ellipsis. I shall give a few similar 
examples out of many which might be produced, Mt. xii. 50. cvzos 
{ov adEA pos, xa adEdgn, xa HTH EOte ; Where the pronoun “ov 
is prefixed to the first noun, and left to be supplied by the sense be- 
fore the other two. 1 Tim. vi. 1. iva 7 To ovoua Tov Oeov zat 4 
dr0udnahia Bacpnuntat ; where the sense requires the pronoun 
avutov, or the repetition of zou Geou after dedaczxadea 5 and to give 
one example from this Gospel, ch. vi. 52. zag duvatae Gut0s Hult 
dovvat tyv cagxa payerv ; where, if we do not supply from the 
sense avtov after cugza, we shall give a very different meaning to the 
question, and one perfectly unsuited to the context. But to return to 
the words under examination; when the immediate connexion be- 
tween the 16th and the 14th verses is attended to, the meaning of the 
clause is equally obvious as that of any of the foregoing examples. 
The word incarnate, says the Apostle, resided amongst us full of 
grace and truth ; and of his fuluess we ull huve received, even 
grace for his grace ; that is, of every grace or celestial gift, confer- 
red above measure upon him, his disciples have received a portion, 
according to their measure. If there should remain a doubt, whether 
this were the sense of the passage, the words immediately following 
seem Calculated to remove it. For the law was given by Moses,the 
grace and the truth came by Jesus Christ. Here the Evangelist in- 
timates that Jesus Christ was as truly the channel of divine grace to 
his disciples, as Moses had been of the knowledge of God's law to 
the Israelites. I am happy to find that in this criticism [ concur 
with the learned Dr. Clarke. 


17. The grace and the truth, % yages xat jadnbec. E. T. 
grace and truth. The article in this place ought by no means to 
be omitted. These nouns are often used emphatically as names for 
the gospel dispensation ; and are here contrasted as such to 6 
vouos the law, the name given to the Mosaic economy. ‘“ pants 
sometimes with, and sometimes without, an addition, is thus, if I 
mistake not, employed in these and other passages, which the read- 
er may consult at his leisure; Acts, xili. 43. xx. 32. 2 Cor. vi. 1. 
Galeie 21. v. 4. 2 Thess. i. 12. Tit.ii. 11. Wet. v. 12.; and 7% 
eA7vGee in the following, J. viii. 32. xvi. 13. xvil. 17. 2 Car. 1 
xiii. 8. Gal. iii, t. v. 7. Eph. iv. 21. 2 Thess. ii. 12. 1 Tim. ui. 15. 
iv. 3. 2 ioe. 15. i. 8.iv. 4. Tit.1974. Heb. x. 26. Ja. vagy: 
3 Pet. i 22eeeert, 2. 1 Ji. 21.892. oJ. 8. 
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18. That is in the bosom of the Father, ch. iii. 13. N. 


19. Now this is the testimony of Join. Kut dvrn e6tiv 1) wag- 
zugea tou Iwavrov. A little attention to the words in the original 
will convince the judicious reader that there ought to be a full stop 
here, and that this ought to be read as a distinet sentence. The next 
sentenee, which includes the rest of the 19th verse, and the whole 
of the 20th, derives both simplicity and perspicuity from this man- 
ner of dividing. | 


21. Who then? tiarv; E TT. What then? Between the two 
questions, What art thou? and IVho art thou 2 put on such an oc- 
casion as the present, by such men as the messengers of the Phari- 
sees, to such a person as John, there is no imaginable difference, in 
respect of meaning. Accordingly the same answer is equally adapt- 
ed to either question. But there is in our language an essential dif- 
ference in meaning between the words What then 2 and ho then ? 
The former, though it would be readily denominated a literal version 
of the Gr. tt ov, conveys to our mind a sense totally different : the 
latter, with an inconsiderable difference in point of form, entirely 
coincides in import with the original expression ; far in such cases, 
as was just now observed, what and who are equivalent. But in 
combining words into a phrase, the result is often different from 
what we should expect from the words, of which the phrase is com- 
bined, considered severally. And this is one of the many reasons 
which render a literal verson often a very unjust as well as obscure 
version. As to the point we are here concerned with, what then 2 
has acquired an idiomatical acceptation which answers exactly to the 
i'r. Qvinferez vous dela? What would you infer from that ? 
than which nothing could be more foreign to the purpose. 1 am 
surprised that all the later Ing. versions, except the An. who omits 
the qnestion entirely, have here implictly followed the E. fT. The 
foreign translators have in general done justice to the sense. 

? Art thou Elijah 2? He said, J am not. here is liere an appa- 
rent contradiction to the words of our Lord concerning Jolin, 
Mt. xi. 14. This is the Elijah that was to come. But Jesus, in 
the passage quoted, evidently refers tothe words of Malachi, his 
purpose being to inform his disciples that John was [lyah, in 
the meaning of that Prophet, and that the Prophet’s prediction 
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was accomplished in the Baptist, inasmuch as he came in the spirit 
and power of Elijah. But when the question was proposed to 
Jolin, the laws of truth required that he should answer it, accord- 
ing to the sense wherein the words were used by the proposers. 
He could not otherwise have been vindicated from the charge of 
equivocating. The intended purport of their question, he well 
knew, was, whether he acknowledged that he was individually 
the Prophet Elijah returned from heaven to sojourn again upon 
the earth ; for, in this manner they explained the prediction. ‘To 
this he could not, without falsehood, answer in the affirma- 
tive. 


3 Art thou the prophet 2 6 aoopntys a Gv; E.T. Art thou 
that prophet 2 The latter expression is evidently unsuitable to 
our idiom, unless some prophet had been named in the preceding 
part of the conversation, to whom the pronoun ¢haé could refer. In 
this our translators have too implicitly followed Be. who says, 
Es tu propheta ille2? Notthat I condemn Be. for this ver- 
sion. I think, on the contrary, that as the article was quite neces- 
sary here, and this was the only way of supplying it in La. he 
did right. Accordingly Er. and Leo de Juda had done the same 
before him. But there was no occasion for this method in Eng. 
which has articles. I own, at the same time, that in the way 
wherein the question is expressed in the Vul. and in Cas. the most 
‘natural version would be, Art thou a prophet 2 which is quite 
a different question: nay, Lam persuaded that, if this had been 
the question, the Baptist’s answer would not have been in the 
negative. Our Lord, we know, calls him (Mt. xi. 11.) @ pro- 
phet than whom there had not arisen a greater under tke Mo- 
saic dispensation. Besides, the Gr. is quite explicit, and the arti- 
cle here perfectly well supported. It is also repeated with the 
word zpopg7ens, verse 25th, and of the best authority, notwith- 
standing the dissent of Heinsius and Mill. Yet some translators, 
even from the Gr. have rendered the question indefinitely. Of 
this number are Lu. and Beau. among foreigners, and of Eng. 
translators the An. Dod. and Wor. To me it is evident, both from 
what is said here, and from other hintsin the N. T. that there 
was at that time a general expectation in the people, of some 
great prophet, beside Elijah, who was soon to appear, and whio 
‘was well known by the emphatical appellation the prophet, with- 
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out any addition or description. Inch. vi. 40, 41, the prophet 
is distinguished from the Messiah, as he is here from Elijah. 


23. Iam he whose voice proclaimeth in the wilderness, Eyw 
guvn Powvtos ev tn eonuwm. E.T. I am the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. In such declarations the general purport 
is alone regarded by the speaker ; the words ought not, therefore, 
tobe too grammatically interpreted. John, instead of giving a 
description of his own character and oftice, refers those who 
questioned him, to the words of the prophet Isaiah, in which 
they would find it. What he here says of himself, is to be un- 
derstood no otherwise than we understand what Mt. says of him, 
ch. iii. 3. Interpretations to be formed from the manifest scope, 
not from the syntactic structure, of a sentence, are not unfrequent 
in scripture. ‘Thus. Rev.1.12. Eectoswa Blemery THY pwrvnjy, 
literally, I turned to see the voice—The like may be observ- 
ed in some of the parables, as Mt. xili. 24. and 45. Inone of 
these places the kingdom of heaven is, according to the scope of 
the passage, compared toa field ; but, according to the letter, to 
the proprietor : in the other itis compared, apparently, to a mer- 
chant, but in fact toa pearl, Several other instances occur in 
the Gospels. As on such points, the genius of modern langua- 
ges is more fastidious than that of the ancient, it would savour more 
of the superstitious and servile spirit of the synagogue, or of the 
zaxoéndte of an Arias oran Agnila, than of the liberal spirit 
of our religion, to insist on a version of these passages scrupulous- 
ly literal. 7 


28. Bethany. E.T. Bethabara. In the common Gr. it is 
BrGubcoa. But the MSS. which read By7Gara, are, both in 
number and in value, more than a counterpoise to those in which 
we find the vulgar reading. Add to these the Vul. the Sax. and 
both the Sy. versions, together with Nonnus’? Gr. paraphrase of 
this Gospel, which is entitled to be put on the footing of an an- 
cient translation. Also several ancient authors, and some of the 
best editions, read so. There is ground to think that the change 
of Bethany into Bethabara, took its rise frora a conjecture of Ori- 
gen, who, because its situation mentioned here does not suit what 
is said of Bethany, where Lazarus and his sisters lived, changed 
it into Bethabara, the place mentioned, Judg. vii. 24. where our 
translators have rendered it Beth-barah. But one thing is cer- 
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tain, that, in several instances, the same name was given to differ- 
ent places, and this Bethany seems here to be expressly distinguished 
from another of the name, by the addition zegav tov Logdavov, 
upon the Jordan. It adds also to the probability of the reading 
here adopted, that Bethany, by its etymology, signifies a place or 
house close by a ferry. 


33. I should not have known him. This has been thought by 
some not perfectly consistent with what LL. acquaints us con- 
cerning the connexion of their families, and particularly with 
what we are told, Mt. iii. 14. ; where we find, that John, when 
Jesus came to him to be baptized, modestly declined the office, 
and freely acknowledged the superiority of the latter. But 
there is no absurdity in supposing that this was in consequence 
of what the Baptist knew concerning our Lord’s personal char- 
acter, his superior wisdom and sanctity. Nay, he might have 
known farther, that he was a Prophet, and highly honoured of 
God, and yet not have known or even suspected, that he was the 
Messiah, till the descent of the Holy Ghost at his baptism. All 
that is affirmed here is, that, till this evidence was given him, he 
did not know him to be the Messiah. The same solution of this 
difficulty is given, 1 find, by Mr. Palmer. See his letter prefixed 


to Priestley's Harmony. 


Al, A name equivalent to Christ, 6 e6te usOeguyvevomerov 6 
Xoiscos. KE. T. Which is, being interpreted, the Christ. In 
all the best MSS. and editions, the article in Gr. before Xgee- 
cos is wanting. As the intention here is only to point out the 
coincidence of the two names, we must be sensible that it was 


wot necessary. 


43. Cephas, which denoleth the same as Peter, Kypas 0 ég- 
pnvevecat ITetgos. ¥. 'V. Cephas, which is by interpretation 
a stone. Ihave put which denoteth the same as Peter, in a dif- 
ferent character, as the words of thie historian, and not of our Lord, 
We ought to consider that this Evangelist wrote his Gospel in a 
Grecian city of Asia Minor, and, for this reason, was the more 
careful to translate into Gr.the Heb. or Chal. names, given for a 
special purpose, whereof they were expressive. There was the 
greater reason for doing so in the two cases occurring in this and 
the preceding verse, as the Greek names were become familiar to 
the Asiatic converts, who were unacquainted with the - Oriental 
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hames. The sacred writer had a twofold view in it ; first, to 
explain the import of the name ; secondly, to prevent his readers 
rom mistaking the persons speken of. They all knew who, as 
well as what, was meant by Christos ; but not by the Heb. word 
Messiah. In like manner they knew who was called Peter, but 
might very readily mistake Cephas for some other person. When 
a significant name was given to a man or woman, it was customa- 
ry to translate the name, when he or she was spoken of in a differ- 
ent tongue. Thus, Thomas was in Gr. Didymus; and Ta- 
bitha was Dorcas. Now, it deserves our notice, that a translator 
from the Gr can, for the most part, answer only one of the 
two purposes above mentioned. ‘The Gr. to those who cannot 
read it, is equally unintelligible with the Heb. ‘To give the Gr. 
name, therefore, to the Eng. reader, is not to explain the Heb. 
For this reason, the interpreter ought to consider which of the 
two purposes suits best the scope of the place, and to be di- 
rected, by this consideration, in his version. ‘The other purpose 
he may supply by means of the margin. To me it appears of 
more iraportance, in these instances, to be ascertained of the 
sameness of the person denominated both Messiah and Christ, 
and also of him called Cepkas and Peter, than to know that the 
two former words signify anointed, and the two latter rock. IT 
have, therefore, taken the method adopted by the Eng. transla- 
tors as to the former, but not as to the latter. They have re- 
tained Christ in the version and put anointed on the margin. 
The word Petros they have translated a stonc. The same way 
ought certainly to have been followed in both. As far as I can 
judge of the scope of the passage, it is clearly the intention of the 
writer, on the first mention of some principal persons in his histo- 
ry, in order to prevent all mistakes that may, in the sequel, 
arise about them, to give their different names at once, with this in- 
timation, that they are of the same import, and belong to the same 
person. ‘Thus, we have here, in one verse, all the names by 
which this Apostle is distinguished—Simon, son of Jonah, Ce- 
paas and Peter. Again, if the sacred penman had more in view, 
to acquaint us with the signification of the name, than to prevent 
our mistaking the person, he would probably have translated Ce- 
phas into Gr. zetTox, not Lletoos. The former is always used in 
the N.T. and in the Sep. for a rock, and never the latter. 1 
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acknowledge that zeroes, in Gr. authors, and werga, are synony- 
mous; but, in the use of the sacred wriiers, IZevgos is invariably, 
and ézoa never a proper name. Nay, in the passage, Mt. xvi. 18. 
wherein the signification of the word is pointed out, as the reason of 
assigning the name, the word is changed in the explanation given— 
Gu a Tleroos: xe ene raven ty nEtea. This would not have been 
done, if ZZezgos had ever been used by them for a rock. Accord- 
ingly, in the Sy. version, there is no change of the word; Cephas, 
or rather Kepha, serving equally for both. The change ‘was evi- 
dently made in the Gr. for the sake of the gender; zetea, being 
feminine, was not a suitable name fora man. ‘The word J/ez@os, 
however, being preferred by the Evangelist to zezga, shows evident- 
ly that it was more his view to indicate the person, than to explain 
the name. So the author of the Vul. understood it, who renders the 
words quod interpretatur Petrus, not petra. Let it be observed 
further, that this Apostle is never afterwards named by this Evan- 
gelist Cephas, but always Peter. Now, in consequence of exclu- 
ding that name out of this verse, the very purpose, as I imagine, 
of John’s introducing the name into it, is defeated ; as, from this 
Gospel at least, the mere Eng. reader would not discover, when he 
hears afterwards of Peter, that it was the same person whom our 
Saviour, on this occasion, denominated Cephas. It must, there- 
fore, be more eligible to preserve the names in the version, and 
give their import in the margin, than conversely ; unless we will 
say, that it is of more consequence to know the etymology of the 
names, than to be secured against mistaking the persons to whom 
they are appropriated. I shall only add, that, by a strange feli- 
city in some tongues, both purposes are answered in the transla- 
tion, as well as in the original. Péerre, in Fr. hits both senses 
exactly ; and in La. and Jin. the affinity in the names is as great 
as between zrergos and wetoee, in Gr. 


51. Thou believest, airreverg. E. T.  Believest thou ? 
The words are capable of being translated either way. I prefer 
the more simple method of rendering, which is by affirmation, 
when neither the form of the sentence, nor any expression of sur- 
prise or eniotion, lead us to consider it as an interrogation. 


52. Hereafter, an? agptt. There is nothing answering to this 
inthe Vol. Cop. Sax. and Arm. versions. The words are wanting 
in but one MS. of no great account. 
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CHAPTER II. 


4. Woman. That this compellation was not, in those days, ac- 
counted disrespectful, has been fully evinced by critics from the best 
authorities. We find in this Gospel (ch. xix. 26.) our Lord addies- 
sing his mother by this title on a very moving occasion, on which 
he showed her the most tender affection and regard. 

‘> What hast thou to do with me? Mt. viii. 29. N. It was no 
doubt our Lord’s intention, in these words, gently to suggest that, in 
what concerned his office, earthly parents had no authority over 
him. In other things, he had been subject to them. Some transla- 
tors have been rather over-solicitous to accommodate the expression 
to modern forms of civility. The An. Leave that affair to me ; 
cnot that my concern? Hey. IWhat is there between me and you? 
This, I suppose, has been thought a softer expression of the sense 
than that which is given inthe E.'T. It is certainly more obscure, 
and does not suit ouridiom. But it is a literal version of the phrase, 
by which the Fr. translators render our Lord’s expression—Qu’ ¥ 
a-t-tl entre vous et moi? Wes. What is it to me and thee ? This, 
at first sight, appears preferable to the rest, because the most literal 
version. But, as Bishop Pearce well observes, had that been the 
Evangelist’s meaning, he would have written ze moos eue xau GE; 
as inch. xxi. 23. ze 200s ce; what is that to thee 2 and, Mt. xxvii. 
4. Tt 7000¢ 7uas ; what is that to us? Let me add, that ce Exot zat 
col, as it is elliptic, is evidently a proverbial or idiomatic expres- 
sion. Now, the meaning of such is aiways collected from the cus- 
tomary application of the words taken together, and not from com- 
bining the significations of the words taken severally. The common 
version suits the phrase in every place where it occurs—Wesley’s 
does not; accordingly, in all other places, he renders it differently. 
Another reason against this manner is, because the sense conveyed 
by it is a worse sense, and not suitable to the spirit of our Lord’s 
instructions. ‘What is it tons, that they want wine? ‘That con- 
cerns them only; let them see to it.?. This way of talking appears 
rather selfish, and does not savour of that tender sympathy which 
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our religion so warmly recommends, whereby ihe interests and 
the concerns of others, thei joys and their sorrows, are rade our 
own. ae 


6. Baths, necoytas. E.T. Firkins. As to the impropriety 
of introducing into a version of Scripture the name of a vessel 
so modern as firkin, see Diss. VIII. P.1.§ 9, &e. I have pre- 
ferred here the Heb. measure, bath, as the common standard used 
in reckoning the capacity of their vessels ; especially as I find the 
Heb. word pq rendered wetonetns, inthe Sep. 2 Chron. iv. 5. I 
acknowledge, at the same time, that this evidence it not decisive 5 
but [have not found any thing better, in support of a different opin- 
ion. The Seventy, indeed, have, in 1 Kings, xvii, 32. rendered 
axa seah, which was equal to one third of the bath, in the same 
manner ;_ but, as the words seah and ephah were, with the Hebrews, 
peculiarly the names of dry measures, and never applied to liquics, 
we cannot have recourse to that passage for the interpretation of an 
expression relating solely to liquors. Some think that, as “etTo7775 
was also the name of an Attic measure, the Evangelist (most of 
whose readers were probably Greeks) must have referred to it, as 
best known in that country. There are other suppositions made ; 
but hardly any thing more than conjecture has been advanced in 
favour of any of them. It ought not to be dissembled, that, in most 
of the explanations which have been given of the passage, the quan- 
tity of liquor appears so great, as to reflect an improbability on the 
interpretation. I shall only say, that the E. T. is more liable to 
this objection than the present version. The jfirkin contains nine 
gallons ; the bath is commonly rated at seven and a half, some say 
but four and a half; in which case the amount of the whole, as rep- 
resented here, is but half of what the E. fT. makes it. The quanti- 
ty thus reduced, will not, perhaps, be thought so enormous, when 
we consider, first, the length of time, commonly a week, spent in 
feasting on such occasions (of which time, possibly, one half was 
not yet over), and the great concourse of people which they were 
wont to assemble. 


2 For the Jewish rites of cleansing, zata tov xafagicuoy TWY 
lovdaw». E.T. After the manner of the purifying of the Jews. 
This expression is rather obscure and indefinite. ‘There can be 
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no doubt that, in such cases as the present, xazu is equivalent to ets, 
and denotes the end or purpose. So the Sy. interpreter has under- 
stood it. 


10. When the guests have drunk largely, oray weOv0dw6s. 
Vol. Cum inebriatt fuerint. The Gr. word, frequently in Scrip- 
ture, and sometimes in other writings, denotes no more than to 
drink freely, but not to intoxication. 


14, Cattle, Boas. E.T. Oxen. Bovs in Gr. in Jike manner 
as bos in La. is the name of the species, and therefore of the 
common gender. It includes alike bulls, cows, and oxen. ‘Thus, 
Gen. xli. 2, 3. the Aize in Pharao’s dream are termed foes by the 
Seventy—ézre Boss zodku—adia énva Boss cu6yoar—and in the 
Vul. they are named boves ; but no person who understands Eng. 
would call them oxen. And though a herd may sometithes be so 
denominated, because the oxcn make the greater part, it could 
never, with propriety, be used of cattle amongst which there was 
not even a single ox. Let it be observed, that the merchandize, 
which was carried on in the outermost court of the temple, a very 
unsuitable place, without doubt, was under the pretext of being 
necessary for the accommodation of the worshippers, that they 
might be supplied with the victims requisite for the altar ; and, 
where payments in money were necessary, that, in exchange for 
the foreign coin they may have brought from their respective pla- 
ces of abode, they might be furnished with such as the law and 
custom required. Now, by the law of Moses, no mutilated beast, 
and consequently no ox, could be offered in sacrifice to God. Yet 
all the English translators I have seen, render Poas here oxen. In 
like manner, all the Fr. translators f am acquainted with, except 
Beau. who says, des taureaux, fall into the same mistake, render- 
ing the word des beufs. 


90. Forty and six years was this temple in building. tercaga- 
xovee “ae é& ETErLY WxO0OmMTGNH O vaosg OuTos. Dod. Hey. and 
Wor. say hath been, instead of was, proceeding on the supposi- 
tion, that those who made this reply alluded to the additional build- 
ings which the temple had received, and which had been begun by 
Herod, and continued by those who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of Judea, tothe time then present. But Jet it be observed, 
that the Jews never did, nor do, to this day, speak of more than 
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two temples possessed by their fathers ; the first built by Solo- 
mon, the second by Zerubbabel. The great additions made by 
Herod, were considered as intended only for decorating and re- 
pairing the edifice, not for rebuilding it; for, in fact, Zerubba- 
bel’s temple had not then been destroyed. Nor need we, [ think, 
puzzle ourselves to make out exactly the forty-six years spoken 
of. ‘Those men were evidently in the humour of exaggerating, 
in order to represent to the people as absurd, what they had im- 
mediately heard advanced by our Lerd. In this disposition, we 
may believe, they would not hesitate to include the years in which 
the work was interrupted, among the years employed in building. 


22, That he had said this, ore routo edsyev. In the commonedi- 
tions, «urors, to them, is added. But this word is wanting ina 
very great number of MSS. amongst which are several of the high- 
est account. It is not in some of the best editions, nor in the fol- 
lowing versions: the Vul. either of the Sy. Cop. Arm. Sax. Ger. 
Tigurine, old Belgic. It has not been admitted by the best cri- 
tics, ancient or modern. 

2 They understood the Scripture and the word, sntcrevoay ty 
yougn xortwhoyw. E.T. They believed the Scripture and the 
word. I[iGrevecy, in the sacred writers, sometimes signifies, not 
so much to belicve, as to apprehend aright. In this sense, it is 
once and again employed by this writer in particular. It is not 
insinuated here, that the disciples did not, before this time, be- 
heve the Scripture, or their Master’s word; but that they did not, 
till now, rightly apprehend the meaning of either, in relation to 
this subject. Another instance of this application of the verb 
mlotéuw, we have, ch. iii. 12. 


24. Because he knew them all; diva to avrov yrywouery mavTas. 
The Gr. expression is an apt example of ambiguous construc- 
tion, for it is equally capable of being rendered because they 
all knew him. Yet interpreters, if I mistake not, have been 
unanimous in rendering it in the former way. This unanimity 
is itself a presumption in favour of that way; but when to this 
is added the scope of the context, it is rendered indubitable. 
We can easily understand how a man’s knowledge of some per- 
sons should hinder him from trusting them, but not how he 
should be hindered by their knowledge of him. Besides, the 
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words in the following verse, show that it is solely of our Lord’s 
penetration into the characters of men, that the Evangelist is 
speaking. 


CHAPTER Hf. 

3. Unless a man be born again, éav fy tig yevynte avoder. 
Hey. Unless a man be born from above. ‘The word, exatev will, 
no doubt, admit either interpretation. But that the common ver- 
sion is here preferable, is evident from the answer given by Ni- 
codemus, which shows, that he understood it no otherwise than 
as a second birth. And let it be observed, that, in the Cha. lan- 
guage, spoken by our Lord, there is not the same ambiguity 
which we find here in the Gr. ‘The word occurs in this sense, 
Gal. iv. 9. The oldest versions concur in this interpretation. 
Vul. Vist quis renatus fuerit denuo. With this, Cas. and Be. per- 
fectly agree in sense. Er. indeed, says, Vist quis natus fuerit 
e supernis. In this he is followed, as usual, by: the translator of 
Zu. The Sy. is conformable to the Vul. So are also the Ger. 
the Itn. and all the Fr. versions, Romish, and Protestant. All 
the Fng. translators also, except Hey. render the words in the 
same manner. 

2 He cannot discern the reign of God, ov dvvatat tev thy Ba- 
gihecay tov Geov. E.'T. He cannot see the kingdom of God. 
The common explanation that is given of the word see, in this 
passage, is enjoy, share in. Accordingly, it is considered as synon- 
ymous with enter, verse 5. ‘Though | admit, in a great measure, 
the truth of this exposition, I do not think it comprehends 
the whole of what the words imply. It is true, that to see, of- 
ten denotes to enjoy, or to suffer, as suits the nature of the ob- | 
ject seen. ‘Thus, to see death, is used for to die; to see life, for 
to live ; to see good days, for to enjoy good days; and to see 
corruption, for to suffer corruption. But this sense of the word 
seeing, is limited to a very few phrases, of which those now 
mentioned are the chief. | have not however, found an ex- 
ample, setting this passage aside as questionable, of seer Paor- 
hetav, for enjoying a kingdom, or partaking therein. Let it be 
observed further, that the form of the expression is not that 
used in threatening, which is always by the future, or by some 
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periphrasis of like import. Thus, as in the same chapter, verse 
36. ovx operas Swyy is denounced as a threat, the expression 
would probably have been here, had that been the scope, ovx 
oweras THY Buotiecay tov Oeov. Whereas, the verb duvapae, 
with the negative particle, denotes, | imagine, an unfitness or in- 
capacity in regard to the action or enjoyment mentioned. { un- 
derstand, therefore, the word cdsev to imply here, what it often 
implies, to perceive, to discern, not by the bodily organ, but by 
the eye of the mind. To see, for to conceive, to understand, 1s a 
metaphor familiar to all classes of people, and to be found in 
every language. ‘The import, therefore, in my apprehension, Is 
this. ‘The man who is not regenerated, or born again of water 
‘and spirit, is not in a capacity of perceiving the reign of God, 
‘though it were commenced. Though the kingdom of the 
‘saints on the earth were already established, the unregenerate 
‘would not discern it, because: it is a spiritual, not a worldly 
‘kingdom, and capable of being no otherwise than spiritually 
¢ discerned. And as the kingdom itself would remain unknown 
‘to him, he could not share in the blessings enjoyed by the sub- 
‘jects of it” This last clause appears to be the import of that 
expression, verse 5th, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. The 
two declarations, therefore, are not synonymous, but related ; and 
the latter is consequent upon the former. The same sentiment 
occurs, 1 Cor. ii. 14. So far 1 agree with the common exposi- 
tion, that, fo see, means here to enjoy ; for a great part of the en- 
joyment of those born of the spirit, consists, doubtless, in their 
spiritual discernment of things divine, or results from it. Let it 
be observed further, that the sense here given to the words 
makes the connexion and pertinency of the whole discourse much 
clearer. It is represented as our Lord’s answer to what Nico- 
demus had said to him. Now, though I acknowledge that the 
verb aoxouveo9 ae does not in the N. T. always imply strictly 
what the verb to answer implies with us (it being frequently us- 
ed, agreeably to the Heb. idiom, of one who begins a conversa- 
tion,) yet when it is preceded by the words of a different 
speaker, which though not a question, seem to require some no- 
tice, we shall not often err in rendering to answer. Such a 
case is the present. Nicodemus had acquainted our Lord what, 
in brief, his faith was concerning him, and the foundation on 
which it was built. His faith was, that Jesus was a teacher 
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whom God had. specially commissioned, in other words a Pro- 
phet; and his reason for thinking so, was the miracles which he 
performed. ‘This, we may rest assured, from what he says when 
evidently disposed to say the most he could, was the sum of his 
belief at that time concerning Jesus. No mention is made of 
the Messiah, or of his reign upon the earth. Itis in reference to 
this defect, in the words of Nicodemus, partly, as it were, to ac- 
count for his silence on this article, and partly to point out to 
him the proper source of this knowledge, that our Lord answers, 
by observing that, unless a man be enlightend by the spirit,. or 
born anew, not to the light of this world, but to that of the heav- 
enly, he cannot discern either the signs of the Messiah, or the 
nature of his government. For let it be observed, that Nico- 
demus, though more candid than any Jew of his rank at that 
time, and willing to weigh, impartially, the evidence of a divine 
mission, even in one who was detested by the ruling powers; was 
not altogether supericr to those prejudices concerning the 
secular kingdom of the Messiah, which seem to have been uni- 
versal among the Jews of that age. It is a very fine, and, at the 
same time, a very just observation of Cyril, that our Lord’s rep- 
rehensions, in this conversation, in some respects more severe than 
ordinary, are to be understood as directed, not so much against 
Nicodemus, as against the guides and instructers of the age, the 
class to which Nicodemus belonged. Augustine is of opinion, that 
it was necessary thus to humble the spiritual pride of the Pharisce, 
‘the conceited superiority tothe vulgar in things sacred, which is 
the greatest obstruction to divine knowledge ;.that he ict be pre- 
pared for receiving, with all humility, the illumination of the spirit. 


5. Unless a man be born of water and spirit, sav un res yevyndy 
e§ vdatos nae mrevnatos. Vul. Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex agua et 
spiritu sancto. For neither of these variations in the Vul. rena- 
tus for natus, and sencto added to spiritu, do we find any authority 
from MSS. or (if we except the Sax.) from versions. 

* It may be proper to observe, in passing, that though our 
Lord, in this account of regeneration, joins water and spirit to- 
gether, he does not, in contrasting it with natural generation, 
verse 6th, mention the water at all, but opposes simply the spirit 
to the flesh, as the original principles, if I may so express my- 
self, of those different sorts of birth. Again, in what he says. 
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verse 8th, of the manner wherein this change is effected, the re- 
generate are distinguished solely by the words born of the spirit. 


8. The wind bloweth where rt listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; but knowest not whence rt cometh, or whither it goeth ; so ut 
is with every one who is born of the spirit—To avevna one Oehse 
TVEL, KUL THY FOVHY GUT AZ8ELC, adh ex ous node EQYETOL 
“OL TE UNGYEL ETWS ESL TUS UV YEYEVYNMEVOS EX TE TVEVMATOS. 
Vul. Er. Zu. Spiritus, ubt vult, spirat, et vocem ejus audis, sed nescis 
unde veniat aut quo vadat: sic est omnis qui natus est ex spiritu. 
It is worthy of remark, that as, in the Gr. and in the Vul. the 
same word, in this passage, signifies both wind and spirit, the il- 
lustration is expressed with more energy than it is possible to 
give it in those languages which do not admit the same ambigui- 
ty. The Sy. does admit it, and is an exact version of the words, 
in the full extent they have in the original. As, in most modern 
tongues, it is necessary to recur to different words for explaining 
the same term, in the beginning of the verse and in the end, this 
gives a degrce of obscurity, and an appearance of incoherency, to 
the version, which the original has not. ‘The Fr. translators from 
the Vul. as Si. Sa. and P. R. have employed the word Pesprit in 
both places. L’esprit souffle ‘ou al veut, et vous entendez bien sa 
voix. ‘This sounds oddly in our ears. It would be still worse to 
render 7vévjia, wend, in both places. But to preserve the simili- 
tude, and express the sense with sufficient perspicuity, in a mod- 
ern language, would require more of the manner of paraphrase, 
than is thought sufferable in a translator. As this manner, how- 
ever, is not offensive in a note, I shall give what appears to me 
the purport of verses 7th and Sth. ‘ Nor is there,’ as if he had 
said, ‘any thing in this, either absurd, or unintelligible. The 
* wind, which, in Hebrew, is expressed by the same word as spir- 
‘it, shall serve for an example. It is invisible; we hear the 
“noise it makes, but cannot discover what occasions its rise or its 
‘fall. It is known to us solely by its effects. Just so it is with 
‘this second birth. The spirit himself, the great agent, is invisi- 
‘ble, his manner of operating is beyond our discovery ; but the 
‘reality of his operation is perceived by the effects produced on 
‘the disposition and life of the regenerate.’ 


10. The teacher of Israel, 0 OwWaoxakos te Iooani. E. T. A 
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master of Israel. ‘The article here is remarkable ; the more so, 
because there does not appear to be a singie Gr. copy which 
omits it. Asa member of the sanhedrim, Nicodemus had a su- 
perintendency in what concerned religious instruction, and might, 
on that account, have been called a teucher of Israel ; but it is 
probably to intimate to us a distinguished fame for abilities in 
this respect, that he is styled, by way of eminence, 0 :daoxados. 
It appears so particular, that it ought not to be overlooked by 
the translator. Be. after Er. has properly distinguished it in La. 
which has not articles, by the pronoun, magister alle Isruelis. 
The only other version I know, wherein attention has been paid 
to the article in this place, is Diodati’s who says, il dottore d’ Is- 
rael. ‘The reproof conveyed in this verse is thought to have an 
allusion to certain figures of speech, pretty similar to those used 
on this occasion by our Lord, and not unfrequent among the rab- 
bies, who considered the baptism of proselytes as a new birth. 
To this sort of language, therefore, it might be thought extraor- 
dinary that Nicodemus should be so much a stranger. I think, 
however, that our Lord’s censure rather relates to his being so 
entirely unacquainted with that effusion of the spirit which would 
take place under the Messiah, and which had been so clearly 
foretold by the Prophets. 


12. If ye understood not. Ch. ii. 22. 2 N. 

13. Whose abode is heaven, 6 wv sv tw soava. E.T. Which is 
in heaven. ‘Two MSS. of no name, read ez re sgauve. But as this 
reading is supported, by no ancient, author or translator, it has no 
authority. The common reading is not unsuitable to the style of 
the writer. “O wy «3 tov zoAmov te maTgos, ch. i. 18. is a simi- 
lar expression. Both are intended to denote, rather what is ha- 
bitual and characteristic of the person, than what obtains ata 
particular instant. By the expression, 0 wy «9 tov xoAnoy te 
e700, is meant, not only ‘ who is the special object of the fa- 
‘ther’s love,’ but ‘ who is admitted to his most secret counsels.’ 
By 0 wy sv tw xoara, is meant, ‘ whose abode, whose residence, 
‘whose home is there This is agreeable, in import, to the in- 


ierpretation given by Nonnus: 
‘Og agegoerte pehabow 
Tlerotoy sdas eyo, aemreos acbeoa vere. 
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14. As Moses placed on high the serpent, xa0m¢ Mwons vpwoe 
tov ogev. E.'T. As Moses lifted up the serpent. Unless we knew 
the story referred to, which is related, Numb. xxi. we should not 
rightly understand the meaning of the expression used in the 
E. I. To lift up a serpent, implies no more than to take it off 
the ground, and is consequently far from expressing the import of 
the Gr. word viywoe. 


20, 21. In these two concluding verses of this conversation, our 
Saviour glances, as it were in passing, at the impropriety of Nic- 
odemus’ conduct in coming to consult him in the silence of the 
night, as one conscious of doing what he ought to be ashamed of, 
not as one who acted in obedience to the call of duty. To this 
the attention of a conscientious man would be more strongly 
awakened, as the preferring of darkness to light is declared to be 
the ground of the condemnation of infidels. 


21. That it may be manifest that his actions are agreeable to God, 
iva gaveowOn cuts Tae Enya, Ore Ev Oem Egev Etcoyaoueva. E.T. 
That his deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 
Vul. Ut manifestentur opera ejus quia in Deo sunt facta. Instead 
of x Deo, Er. says, per Dewin, Zu. cum Deo, and Cas. divinitus. Be. 
has hit the sense better, rendering it secundwn Deum. Gro. justly 
observes, that in such cases ¢v is used for xara, and gives for an 
example ev Avorw, 1 Cor. vii. 39. In this Be. has been followed 
by Dio. who says secondo Iddio, the G. E. according to God, and 
the G. F. selon Dieu. In the same manner, both L. Cl. and Beau. 
translate the words. I may also add, Si. who, though not charge- 
able with partiality to Be. and though translating from the Vul. 
has here adopted the method of the Genevese interpreter, and 
rendered it selon Dieu. Y have expressed the same sense with as 
much plainness as our idiom will admit. 


25. John’s disciples had a dispute with a Jew, eyevero Sntnoes 
gx tov uadyntoy fwavve peta Ledacmv. E.T. There arose a 
question between some of John’s disciples and the Jews. There is 
no ellipsis here, ex being used for exo. Though the common 
editions read /sdacey, the greater number of MSS. amongst which 
are some of the most valuable, some ancient expositors also and 
critics, read /sdace in the singular. With this agree both the Sy. 
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versions. ‘To this reading also Nonnus the Gr. versifier and par- 
aphrast, who commonly keeps pretty close to the sense,~has also 
given his sanction: ; 
Lots 0 tig age xzabuone 

Lintketo pusenoiocory douvyao modnracs 

‘Lo6gate meta Gwros. 
Add to these some of our best modern critics, as Gro. Cocceius, 
Ham. Mill, and Wet. 

2 About purtfication, mége xaOagroue : that is, as appears from 

the sequel, about baptisms and other legal ablutions. 


29, The bridegroom is he who hath the bride, o eyeoy tHv vemg HY, 
vuugeos esev. E. T. He that hath the bride 1s the bridegroom. As 
the manifest intention here is to point out the distinction between 
Jesus the bridegroom and John his friend, the arrangement I have 
given the words is more suited. to the Eng. idiom. The other 
way appears to us an inversion of the natural order, and is conse- 
quently less perspicuous. 


32. Yet his testimony is not recetved. This, compared with the 
clause, He who receiveth his testtmony, which immediately follows, 
is a strong evidence that the words of Scripture ought not to be 
more rigidly interpreted, than the ordinary style of dialogue; 
wherein such hyperboles as all for many, and none for few, are 
quite familiar. 


33. Voucheth the veracity of God, eopoayroey ore 0 Osos adnyOns 
esev. E.'T. Hath set to his seal that God is true. As sealing was 
employed for vouching the authenticity of writs, to seal came, by 
a natural and easy transition, to signify to vouch, to attest. Our 
acceptance of God’s message by his Son, through an unshaken 
faith, vouches, on our part, the faithfulness of God, and the truth 
of his promises. 


34. For he whom God hath commissioned, relateth God’s own 
words. Ov yao anesethey 0 £06, ta onmate te Ose hadec, There 
is the same kind of ambiguity here which was remarked in ch. ii. 
24. The version may be, God’s own words relate whom God hath 
commissioned. Here also translators appear unanimous in prefer- 
- ring the former version, which is likewise more agreeable to the 
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usual application of the terms. It is more natural to represent a 
person as speaking words, than words as speaking a person. It ig, 
besides, favoured by the connection. Wa. seems to have declar- 
ed himself an exception from the unanimity in both cases, but 
without assigning a reason. See his New Translation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. Jesus, 0 Avotos. E.T. The Lord. But the Cam. and ten 
other MSS. read 6 /joug. It is thus read also in the Vul. both 
the Sy. the Cop. the Arm. the Ara. and the Sax. versions. Chr. 
has read so, and it is also in some printed editions. As this dif- 
ference in reading makes not the smallest change in the sense, but 
a change to the better in the composition of the sentence, { 
thought the above mentioned authority sufficient for adopting it. 
The way in which the sentence runs in the Ek. 'T. would naturally 
lead the reader to think that one person is meant by the Lord, and 
another by Jesus. When, therefore, the Lord knew how the Pharisees 
had heard that Jesus made Several of the authorities aforesaid 
drop /noe¢ in the latter part of the verse. I am surprised that 
this has been overlooked by Wet. 





5. Near the heritage, tAjovoy ts ywous. E.'T. Near to the par- 
cel of ground. ‘This application of the word parcel is very unusual. 
The word ywocoyv means an estate in land; and as the estate here 
spoken of was given by the Patriarch to his son Joseph, to be pos- 
sessed by him and his posterity, it is properly denominated hert- 
age, agreeably to what we are told, Josh. xxi. 32. It is so ren- 
dered into Fr. by Beau. Sa. P. R. and Si. 


9, For the Jews have no friendly intercourse with the Samaritans, 
e yao ouyzowrras [sdator Lamaverracs. E.T. For the Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans. That the word dealings implies 
too much to suit the sense of this passage, is manifest from the pre- 
ceding verse, where we are told that the disciples were gone into 
the Samaritan city Sychar to buy food. The verb cuyzoaouce is 
one of those called anak deyoueva : it does not occur in any other 
place of the N. T. or in the Sep. ‘The Pharisees were, in their 
traditions, nice distinguishers. Buying and selling with Samari- 


tans was permitted, because that was considered as an intercourse 
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merely of interest or conveniency; borrowing and lending, much 
more asking or accepting any favour, was prohibited; because 
that was regarded as an intercourse of friendship, which they 
thought impious to maintain with those whom they looked upon 
as the enemies of God. 

10. The bounty of God, tyv dwosav te Bex. E.T. The gift of 
God. The word dwoea means not only a particular gift, but that 
disposition of mind from which the gift arises, bounty, liberality, 
goodness. In this seuse it is sometimes used by the Apostle Paul, 
as Eph. iii. 7. iv. 7. Most translators, not attending to this, have 
rendered these verses by tautologies and indefinite expressions, 
to the great hurt of perspicuity. The meaning of the word is, I 
imagine, the same in Heb. vi. 4. But the plainest example of 
this acceptation we have in the Apocryphal book of Wisdom, ch. 
xvi. 25. where the care of Providence in supporting every living 
thing, is, in an address to God, called 7 aavtoteoygos o# Owoce, 
literally, in Eng. thy all-nourishing bounty. This meaning appears 
also more pertinent and emphatical in the passage under consid- 
eration. A particular gift cannot be understood as referred to, 
when there is nothing in the context to suggest it. But there 
seems to be intended here a contrast between the munificence of 
God, which extends to those of all regions and denominations 
upon the earth, and the contracted spirit of man, who is ingeni- 
ous in devising pretexts for confining the divine liberality to as 
few objects as possible. To this train of sentiment the preced- 
ing words naturally lead. The woman had expressed her aston- 
ishment that a Jew could ask even so small a favour as a draught 
of water from a Samaritan. Jesus tells her, that if she bad 
considered more the bounty of the universal Parent, from which 
none are excluded by the distinction of Jew, Samaritan, or Hea- 
then, than maxims founded in the malignity of man, and if she 
had known the character of him who talked with her, she might 
have asked successfully a gift infinitely more important. 

* Living water, vdwe Cwr. It may surprise an English reader, 
unacquainted with the Oriental idiom, that this woman, who ap- 
pears, by the sequel, to have totally misunderstood our Lord, did 
not ask what he meant by living water, but proceeded on the 
supposition that she understood him perfectly, and only did not 
conceive how, without some vessel for drawing and containing 
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that water, he could provide her with it to drink. ‘The truth is, 
the expression is ambiguous. fn the most familiar acceptation, 
living water meant no more than running water. In this sense 
the water of springs and rivers would be denominated living, as 
that of cisterns and lakes would be called dead, because motion- 
less. Thus, Gen. xxvi. 19. we are told that Isaac’s servants dig- 
ged in the valley, and found there a well of springing water. It 
is living water both in the Heb. and in the Gr. as marked on the 
margin of our Bibles. Thus also, Lev. xiv. 5. what is rendered 
running water in the Eng. Bible, is in both these languages living 
water. Nay, this use was not unknown to the Latins, as may 
be proved from Virgil and Ovid. In this passage, however, our 
Lord uses the expression in the more sublime sense for divine 
teaching, but was mistaken by the woman as using it in the pop- 
ular acceptation. 


11. Thou hast no bucket, ete avtAnpa e7ets. E. T. Thou hast 
nothing to draw with. -dvthnpa, from avtiew, haurio is haustrum, 
situla, vas ad hauriendum ; which is the definition of a bucket. So 


Dod. also renders the word. 


90. This mountain, to wit, Gerizim, at the foot of which Sy- 
char was built, and on which the Samaritans had formerly erect- 
ed a temple, though not then remaining. For they pretended 
that this was the place where the Patriarchs had offered sacri- 
fice, and which God himself had set apart as the only place con- 
secrated for the performance of the most solemn and public cere- 
monies of their religion. In support of this their opinion they 
quote some passages from the Pentateuch (the only part of Scrip- 
ture which they acknowledge), particularly Deut. xxvii. 4. where, 
instead of Ebal,as it is in all the Jewish copies of the Heb. Scrip- 
tures commonly received, the Samaritan copies of the same scrip- 


tures read Gerizim. 


22, Ye worship what ye know not ; we worship what we know— 
ymerg MOCGAVVELTE O BK OLOaTE riuelg MQOOKUVEREY O OLOULEY. 
E. T. Ye worship ye know not what ; we know what we worship. 
There is apparently no difference between these two versions, 
except that the first keeps closer to the arrangement of the Gr. 
But in effect this makes here a considerable difference. The 
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same thought is conveyed in both; but in the former with the 
simplicity of the original, wherein great plainness is used, but no- 
thing that savours of passion; whereas it is impossible to read 
the latter without perceiving much of the manner of a contemptu- 
ous reproach, and what would have therefore more befitted the 
mouth of a Pharisee than of our Lord. So much in language de- 
pends often on a very small circumstance. What ye know not, 
contrasted to what we know, implies, in the Heb. idiom, not total 
ignorance, but inferior knowledge. Thus love and hatred are op- 
posed (see L. xiv. 26), to denote merely greater and less love. 
Now, if the writings of the Prophets were of importance for con- 
veying the knowledge of the perfections and will of God, the Sa- 
maritans, who rejected all those writings (receiving only for canon- 
ical, the five books of Moses), must, on this head, have been more 
ignorant than the Jews, which is all that our Saviour’s words imply. 
2 Salvation is from the Jews—The Saviour or the Messiah must 
be of that nation, of the tribe of Judah, and posterity of David. 


25. I know that the Messiah cometh ; (that is, the Christ.) Orde 
ore Mecowns eoysrat,o deyonevug Xoisog. E.T. I know that 
Messias cometh, which 1s called Christ. In the manner wherein the 
last clause, which is called Christ, is here expressed, it appeass to 
have been spoken by the woman: yet, it is manifest that that 
could not have been the case. Our Lord and the woman spoke 
a dialect of the Chaldee, at that time the language of the country, 
and in the N. T. called Hebrew, wherein Messiah was the proper 
term, and consequently needed not to be explained to either into 
Greek, which they were not speaking, and which was a foreign 
language to both. But it was very proper for the Evangelist, 
who wrote in Greek, and in the midst of those who did not un- 
derstand Chaldee, when introducing an Oriental term, to explain 
it for the sake of his Gr. readers. Ch. i. 43. N. 


27. That he talked with a woman, Ove peta yuvacnos éhadee. E. 
V. That he talked with the woman. 'The-learned reader will ob- 
serve, that yevaexog here has no article, and is consequently bet- 
ter rendered a woman. We need not be surprised that it should 
be matter of wonder to the disciples, that their Master was 
talking with a woman ; for so great, at that time, was the pride 
of the learned, in that nation, that they imagined that to have 
a dialogue with such, on any serious and important matter, 
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did but ill suit the dignity and gravity which ought to be uniform- 
ly maintained by a rabbi, or doctor of their law. Admit that the 
passages in proof of this, produced by Lightfoot, from the Talmud 
and rabbinical writers, are unaccountable and stupid, as Dod. an- 
grily calls them, they are sufficient evidence that such a sentiment, 
however unaccountable and stupid, prevailed among them. Now 
it is the fact, the prevalence of the sentiment, and not its reason- 
ableness, with which the interpreter is concerned. T'urther, that 
the disciples were not, in any thing, superior to the prejudices 
of the age, is manifest from the whole of their history. That the 
woman was a Samaritan, doubtless, made the thing more astonishing. 


99. Is this the Messiah? jrnre ovtog eater 0 Xatoros; E.T. Is 
not this the Christ? see Mt. xii. 23. N. The reason given by 
Knatchbull for preferring the common version, is far from being 
decisive. Though the woman’s opinion had been (as probably it 
was) that our Lord was the Messiah: still it was more becoming 
in her to put the question simply to the men of the city, Is thas the 
Messiah ? than in the other way, Is not this the Messiah ? which 
plainly suggested her own opinion, before she heard their's. The 
infernal evidence, arising from the scope of the passage is there- 
fore, to say the least, as favourable to this interpretation as to the 
other ; and the external evidence arising from use, which in this 
case ought to preponderate, is entirely in its favour. 


42. The Messiah, o Xocoros. This is wanting in two or three ® 
MSS. and in the Vul. Cop. Arm. Ethiop. and Sax. versions. a 


44, [But not to Nazereth}. There is a probability that some- 
thing to this purpose has been very early omitted in transcribing. 
The casual conjunction yeo, which introduces the verse, shows 
that it contains the reason of what had immediately preceded. 
As, however, in regard to the clause itself, we have nothing 
more than conjecture from the scope of the place, and the 
known historical facts, 1 have enclosed in crotchets, the words 
which J thought it necessary to supply.—By his country, eters, 
is commonly meant Vuzareth, supposed to be his native city, and 
in fact the place of his early residence. 


46. Officer of the court, Gacthexos. FE. T. Nobleman. The 
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Sy: and Ara. render it a servant, or minister of the king ; that 
is, of Herod the tetrarch of Galilee, commonly in that country 
(whose language did not supply words corresponding to all the 
distinctions made by the Greeks) styled king. The Vul. says 
regulus ; but in the’ judgment of the best critics, the word then 
implied no more than regivs, and denoted in general an eminent 
officer of the court. The Eng. word nobleman conveys the no- 
tion of hereditary rank and certain dignities, to which there was 
nothing in Palestine, or even in Syria, that corresponded. Yet 
allthe late Eng. versions have in this implicitly followed the 
common translation; and it is remarkable, that not one of the 
foreign versions | have seen, has adopted a term answering to 
that Eng. word. Diss. VIL. P. I. § 5. 6. 


54. This second miracle Jesus performed after returning from Ju- 
dea to Galilee, tovto mudi devtegoy onustov exownoev 0 /noovs, 
ehdoy ex HS Jovdowas ecg tyv Tadihorov. E. T. This is again 
the second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out of Judea into 
Galilee. The words of the historian do not necessarily imply 
more than that this, which was the second of our Lord’s miracles 
in that country, was performed after returning from Judea to 
Galilee ; the first miracle being understood to be that of turning 
water into wine at the marriage in Cana. From the way in which 
it is expressed in the common version, we should conclude that 
both miracles were after the return to Galilee, which is not 


# agreeable to the fact as related in the preceding part of this his- 


tory. The word zaduv, whatever be the interpretation, must be 
placed differently. I arrange the words in this manner: Tovro 
CsUTEQOY GEunecoy Eotnosv O Jnoous, mahiy EhOuv ex THS /ov- 
datas ecg tyv Tadtdaarv. It is agreeable to a rule of universal 
grammar, that in construing a sentence, the adverbs be joined to 
the verbs or the participles. ‘There are here but two of these, 
éemovnoeyv and edGuv.  'To join madey to the former would be ab- 
surd, because it would represent the same individual miracle as 
twice performed. It must, by consequence, be joined to the 
latter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


2. There rs, cote. The Sy. seems to have read 7, as it is ren- 
dered in that version in the past. Cyril, Chr. and The. favour 
this reading, so does Nonnus. If tolerably supported, it would 
be accounted preferable, as this gospel was written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

2 Nigh the sheep-gate, emt ty nooParexy. E.'T. By the sheep- 
market. ‘This clause is omitted in the Sy. and Sax. versions. 
The learned reader will observe that there is nothing in the Gr. 
which answers to either gate or market ; but the word used, be- 
ing an adjective, requires some such addition to complete the 
sense. Now, we have good evidence, that one of the gates of 
Jerusalem was called the sheep-gate. See Nehem. iii. 1. & 32. 
xii. 39. But we have no evidence that any place there was call- 
ed the sheep-market. Be. renders the words ad portam pecuariam ; 
Dio. presso della porta delle peeore ; P. R. Beau. L. Cl. prés de 
la porte des brebis ; in Eng. the An. Hey. and Wes. by the sheep- 
gate. ‘Che Vul. seems to have read differenily. The preposi- 
tion éme is omitted, and the words mgoSarixy zoduuPyndou are 
read as adjective and substantive, in the nominative case, est au- 
tem probatica piscina que cognominatur Hebraice Bethsaida. With 
this Cas. partly agrees and partly differs. He reads the preposi- 
tion as in the Gr. and zeofarexn zohupPnOoa, as agreeing in 
the dative, est autem Hierosolymis apud ovtaricam piscinam ea 
que Hebraice Bethesda nuncupatur. The reading in the Vul. is 
quite unsupported, and therefore not worthy of regard. Cas. 
assigns two reasons for his interpretation. One is, that moofa- 
texy would be without a substantive. Now it is a known idiom 
in Gr. to employ an adjective alone, when the substantive to be 
supplied is easily suggested by the import of the adjective, or by 
frequent use. 'Thus the names of most arts and sciences in Gr. 
are the feminines of adjectives, whose meaning easily suggests 
the word understood. Mfovoixn, for instance, cargexn, wodnua- 
tL2y, TEyvy being understood {o each of the two former, and ézte- 
otyun to the last. The frequent conjunction of a particular sub- 
stantive with a particular adjective, produces the same effect. 
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Now, if one of the gates of Jerusalem was ever called 7 m¢0?atu- 
xn mvAy, as we know from the O. T. that it was, nothing could be 
more natural in those who spoke Gr. than to drop avdy as super- 
fluous, and name it simply 7 m90fercx2. This would happen still 
more readily, if the adjective was in a manner appropriated to that 
single use. Now it is remarkable, that the adjective moo@arexos 
occurs nowhere in the N. T. but in this passage; and never in the 
Old, but where mention is made of the sheep-gate of Jerusalem. 
‘Husgo. xvgtaxy occurs once in the N. T. and is properly rendered 
the Lord’s day (Rev. i. 10). The frequent appropriation of this dis- 
tinction to the first day of the week, and the custom arising thence, 
of conceiving ajuega as closely connected with xveeaxs,, brought 
people gradually to drop 7jégu as unnecessary, being what the 
hearer’s knowledge and habits would readily supply. In this man- 
ner xvolazy alone in Gr. and dominica in Lat. came to signify the 
Lord’s day. Bacthtxog, in the former chapter, which signifies an 
officer of the court, is properly an adjective in the masculine, an- 
swering to regius in Lat. and royal in Eng. To make the ex- 
pression complete, we must supply avemmos. In like manner 
Baothecov (L. VI. 25), the neuter gender of Baordecog, an adjec- 
tive of the same signification, has come to denote a royal palace. 
The word ocx7770L0r, or some other neuter of the same import 
has been joined with it at first, but afterwards overlooked as use- 
less. ‘T'ake the following examples for a specimen from the Gos- 
pels, Mt. vi. 3, 7 ageoreva, scilicet yevo, the left hand, x. 42. mory- 
otov yvyzoou, scilicet vdatos, a cup of cold water. L. i. 39. seg THY 
ooetvny, scilicet ywour, into the hill country. J. xx. 12. ev devote, 
scilicet iuateors, in white garments. Castalio’s other objection 
against the common rendering is, that it appropriates the name 
Bethesda, which signifies the house of mercy, improperly to a pool 
“or bath, which cannot, in any sense, be denominated a house. I an- 
swer, first, that though Beth, the first part of the name Bethesda, de- 
notes commonly a house; yet when such terms are compounded 
with others in forming a proper name, they ought not to be so 
strictly: interpreted. The place to which Jacob first gave the 
name Bethel, that is, the house of God, Gen. xxviii. 10, &c. was 
evidently at the time a place in the open fields, where he had 
slept all night, with a stone for his pillow, and had the dream of 
the ladder. That there was then in the vicinity, or afterwards 
perhaps upon the spot, a city which was first called Luz, and 
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probably after the division of the country by Joshua, Bethel, in 
memory of what had there happened to the patriarch, is readily 
admitted. When Beth made part of the name of a city, there was 
a plain deviation from the primitive meaning of the word. Yet no- 
thing was more common. Bethlehem, the city of David, denotes the 
house of bread. What was called by the Greeks Heliopolis, the city 
of the sun, was in Heb. Bethshemesh, the house of the sun. | an- 
swer, 2dly, That we ought not to confine the signification of xo- 
AuuBndoa to the water collected, but ought to consider it as in- 
cluding the covered walks, and all that had been built for the 
accommodation of those who came thither. In this extent the 
word bath is familiarly used by ourselves. 1 have preferred the 
name bath to pool, as more suitable to the purpose to which this 
water was appropriated. 


4, Several MSS. to ayyehos add zvotov. Vul. Angelus Domini, 
followed by the Arm. and Sax. versions. 


16. And sought to kill him, xae eCijrovy avtoy anoztervoe, This 
clause is not in the Cam. and some other MSS. of note. It is 
wanting also in the Yul. Cop. Arm. and Sax. versions. 


18. By calling God peculiarly his Father, had equalled himself 
with God, mursou tdtoy ehsye tov Osov, woov éauroy mOoLmy To 
Azo, Vul. Patrem suum dicebat Deum, equalem se faciens Deo. E. 
T. Said also that God was his Father, making himself equal with 
God. On a little reflection it must be evident that the sense 
is, in both these versions, imperfectly expressed. For how could 
those men say that Jesus, by calling God his father, made him- 
self equal with God? There must, therefore, be here something 
peculiar and energetic in the word cdvog. The expression in 
most familiar use would have been watega éautov. And, though 
1 am far from saying that there are not many cases in which ei- 
ther expression may be used indifferently, there are some in 
which doc is more emphatical, and others in which it would not 
be strictly proper. Be.’s explanation of the word is very just; 
suum, covov, id est sibi proprium ac peculiarem. In this view the 
import of the words is, that God is father to him in a sense 
wherein he is father to no other. Let it be observed, however, 
that if the scope of the context did not necessarily lead to this 
conclusion, I should not infer so much from the mere applica- 
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tion of the word cdcog: for though this is strictly the import of 
the term, it is often, like many other words, employed with 
greater latitude. Perhaps on a superficial view, I shall be 
thought in this to concur with a writer who, in support of a fa- 
vourite hypothesis, has thus explained the precept (1 Cor. vii. 2), 
éxu0ty tov wtov uvdoa eyero, “ Let every married woman have 
‘the man appropriated to her exclusively of all other men upon 
“earth.” If, instead of men, he had said women, he would have - 
hit the sense entirely, and suited the explanation here given of 
the word. As it stands, there is an indistinctuess in the expres- 
sion, which serves only to darken it. ‘The exclusion of other 
men in this explanation, must satisfy every one that the words 
the man appropriated to her, are used, by what figure I know 
not, for the man to whom she ts appropriated; for he is not at 
all appropriated to her, if he may have other wives; but she is 
manifestly appropriated to him, if she cannot have another hus- 
band. This strange confusion in the use of words, is frequent with 
that writer. Thus, a little after, “The word cdvoc,” he says, 
“seems to denote such an appropriation of the husband to the 
wife; (who would not expect it to follow, as that he could not 
have, or go to any other woman? but hear himself,) “as that she 
‘could not have, or go to any other man.” Now this shows 
merely the appropriation of the wife to the husband, but by no 
means the appropriation of the husband to the wife. Jdzo¢ is; by 
this account, made synonymous with soros, so that wros avno 
means her only husband. By the same rule, in the parable of the 
compassionate Samaritan, who is said (L. x. 34.) to have set the 
wounded Jew ene to edtoy utyvos, we ought to render these 
words, not on his own beast, but on his only beast: or, to define 
it in this critic’s own terms, the beast appropriated to him ex- 
clusively of all other beasts upon earth. And to give one other 
instance where we have in the E. T..(L. vi. 41), but perceivest 
not the beam that ts tn thine own eye, the words ev tw ttm ogas- 
few ought to be rendered in thine only eye. Let it be observed 
that the term cdves is always conceived as denoting the person 
or thing appropriated, not the proprietary. In this view cdvo¢ 
is opposed to xoevog; so that in strictness I have no title to call 
any thing edeoy which I enjoy in common with others; that this 
is agreeable to scriptural usage, we learn from Acts iy. 32. ovde 
EUS TL TOY UNAOYOrTOY Eheyev LOLOY ELval GAA’ HY avTOLS anaVTE 
xauva. Neither said any of them, that ought of the things which he 
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possessed was his own ; but they had all things common. If so, no 
woman can call any man ¢0v0¢ avno, her own, whom she has for 
a husband in common with other women: for such a man, in re- 
gard to his wives, is avtarg madasg xoevos, and consequently u7- 
Oeucag avtwy cotos. ‘To apply this to the controverted passage : 
the sense may be justly expressed by the periphrasis quoted from 
Beza, unaqueque habeat virum sibi proprium ac peculiarem ; in Eng- 
lish, Let every woman have the husband appropriated and peculiar 
to herself. If the case had been reversed, and the apostle had 
said éx@Ot0sS THY WLay YUYaLha EYETM KOL EXAOTN TOV EXUTNG aV- 
doa, it might have been pleaded with some plausibility, that the 
woman was represented as the man’s property, who has an exclu- 
sive right to her, whereas the man was mentioned merely as her 
husband. For my part, I acknowledge that, in such general 
precepts, the two phrases are commonly equivalent, that the 
marriage bond is reciprocal, and that if there has been here an 
intentional difference in applying those expressions, the Apostle 
must have judged it necessary from the circumstances of the 
times, to signify, in a more explicit manner, the appropriation 
of the husband to the wife, than that of the wife to the husband. 
From the corrupt customs that then prevailed among both Jews 
and Pagans, there must have been greater need to inculcate on 
Christian husbands than on Christian wives, that the marriage 
bond confined each of them to one, and that if the men challeng- 
ed a property in their wives, it could be in no other sense admit- 
ted than in that wherein the women were entitled to challenge a 
property in their husbands. That author, therefore, has been ex- 
ceedingly unlucky in urging the emphatical import of cdco¢ in 
the precept above mentioned: for it is manifest that the empha- 
sis, if allowed, must subvert his whole theory. His only resource, 
therefore, is that of those who, though they have: overlooked this 
blunder in his reasoning, have so learnedly criticised his work, 
and who affirm, with truth, that such expressions are often used 
indiscriminately. In this way he-may obtain a neutrality from a 
quarter otherwise hostile. That author thinks it remarkable, 
and, I own, I think so too, that it is always inthe N. T. cdcoc 
avno, and never cdca yuyy; nor can I give any account of a use 
so much in favour of the weaker sex, but what has been already 
suggested. ‘There was no danger that any woman should think 
herself entitled to a plurality of husbands, a thing repugnant to 
the laws and customs of all nations; but there was great danger 
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that there might be men who would claim a plurality of wives. 
This is the more worthy of notice in the writers of the N. T. as 
no such expression occurs so much as once in the version of the 
O. T. by the Seventy. It is there invariably avo aut or 
€uvt7s, never ttos uvyo: for during that dispensation, it must 
be owned, things stood on a different footing. Nor could 
the obligations which married persons were, by positive law, 
brought under, be said to have been perfectly reciprocal; for 
the wife could not then claim the same exclusive property in her 
husband, as at present. But, to return from what may be thought 
a digression: though of consequence for ascertaining the import 
of the term, I have not rendered xurega cOtov, with most modorns, 
his own father, because the word own adds nothing to the import 
of the possessive his ; it serves only to fix the attention on this 
circumstance. ‘The adverb peculiarly seems much better adapt- 
ed here to.supply the defect. _ 

20. Which will astonish you, iva Uuers Oavpagnre, Mt. i. 22.2N. 

22. Having committed the power of judging entirely to the Son, 
ahha tyy xuloty maoay Osdmue tH view. E.'T. But hath commit- 
ted all judgment unto the Son. There are two Greek words, 
zolors and xolua, which are commonly rendered judgment. They 
are not synonymous, though sometimes used indiscriminately. 
Aot6tg expresses more properly the power and even act of judg- 
ing, judicatio ; xotue the effect judicium, the sentence pronounc- 
ed, or even the punishment inflicted. Our Eng. word judgment 
is too indefinite to convey distinctly our Lord’s meaning in this 
place. It is the version rather of xo¢ua than of xgcorg. The Fr. 
translators, L. Cl. Beau. P. R. Sa. Si. render auoav xgeotr, tout 
pouvoir de juger. 


27. Because he is a son ef man, ott viog avPownov eorev. E. 
T. Because he “is the son of nan. It is observed by Markland, 
(Bowyer’s Conjectures), that it is not here ¢ veos rou eadownon, 
the humble appellation by which our Lord commonly distinguish- 
ed himself, but simply vcos «v0 @wnov, without any article, a com- 
mon Hebraism, and still more common Syriasm, for a man, a hu- 
man being. This phrase occurs in the same sense, Dan. vii. 13. and 
Rey. i. 13. and ought to be so rendered; but it occurs nowhere in 
the Gospels, except in this passage. None of the Eng. translations 
Ihave seen mark this distinction ; but it has been attended to by 
some foreign translators. Dio Inquanto egli é figlivol d’huomo. 


~“ 
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G.F. Entant qual est fils de lhomme. L. Cl. P. R. and Sa. say 
aiso fils de Vhomme, without the article. Diss. V. P. IV. § 13. 
It will, perhaps, be asked, But what is the meaning of the clause 
here, because he is a son of man? In my judgment, the import 
may be expressed in this manner—‘ because it suits the ends of 
‘divine wisdom, that the Judge, as well as Saviour, of men, 
‘should himself be man.’ , 


27, 28. And hath given him even the judicial authority, because 
he is a son of man. Wonder not at this, xae eLeorayv edwuerv auto 
4AL XOLOLY TOLELY, ore vlog avtowne ese; Ain Daupasere reto. 
Four inconsiderable MSS. make a small difference in the pointing 
which alters the sense. They make a full stop at movecy, and re- 
moving the point at ¢s¢, join the words oze wos avySouwne ese to 
un Davmasete tTet0. v. 28. Differences merely in pointing are 
comparatively modern, as all the oldest and best have no points. 
Both the Sy. versions adopt this manner, and seem also to have 
read dé after ore. But these can give no support to a reading, 
which, in itself, is less natural than the common one. 


31. My testimony is not to be regarded, 7] MaQTVOLA Me Bx ELV 
aknOng. E.T. My witness is not-trie. In every country where 
there are standing laws, and a regular constitution, there is what 
is called a forensic or juridical use of certain words, which dif- 
fers considerably from familiar usec. I observed something of this 
kind in regard to dvxacog (Mt. xxvii. 24. N.), which, in the style of the 
law, means not guilty of the crime charged. The like holds of the 
word aA76n¢, which, when used in reference to the procedure 
in judicatories, denotes, not what is in itself true, but what is prov- 
ed, or is supported by legal proof. ‘Thus, it is said, that a man’s 
testimony of himself is not true. A man may certainly give a 
true testimony of himself; but in law it is not evidence, and is 
therefore held as untrue. This sense of the word aAnAn¢ often 
occurs in this Gospel. Now, as such peculiarities, in any tongue, 
have an awkward appearance when translated into another, I have 
thought it more eligible to convey the sense with as little circum- 
locution as possible. Hey. and Wes. say valid: but this term 
does not give the exact meaning. 


35. He was the lighted and shining lamp, execvos nv 0 huyvos o 
20lOMEvOS Kav gatvar. E.'T. He was a burning and a shining 
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light. Not only our translators, but the much greater number of 
modern translators, have entirely overlooked the article in this 
place. Yet the structure of the sentence, and the repetition of 
the article before the participle xacouevos, serve to draw our at- 
tention to it. It ought to be remembered, that John’s ministry 
was of a peculiar character: that he was the single Prophet in 
whom the old dispensation had its completion, and by whom the 
new was introduced ; that, therefore, until our Lord’s ministry 
took place, John may justly be said to have been the light of that 
generation. Perhaps there is an allusion here to the expression 
in the Psalms, cxxxii. (or, as it is in the Gr. cxxxi.) 17. rocuaoe 
Tus yolsm jus Avyvoy, and consequently an insinuation that this 
was the lamp which God had provided according to his promise. 
The only modern interpreters I know, who have added the arti- 
cle here, are Dio. in Itn. and Si. in Fr. ° 

2 Lighted, xatouevoy. E.T. Burning. The verb xacecr sig- 
nifies to light, to kindle, to burn. When‘it is construed with Avy- 
vos, Aepmas, or any other such term, it is properly to light, and 
is, or may be, always so rendered. See Mt. v.15. L. xii. 35. 
But some are of opinion, that the word burning, as coupled here 
with shining, is much more expressive ; inasmuch as it superadds 
to knowledge an ardour, zeal, or good affection in the service of 
God; and are convinced, that the one epithet alludes to the at- 
tractive influence of John’s example, and the other to the per- 
spicuity of his instructions. ‘To this most paraphrasts, as Clarke 
and Dod. seem to have attended. But I am not satisfied that, in 
. the original, there is any allusion of this kind. A lamp is used, 
not for warming people, but for giving them light. ‘T’o me, ir 
the word zasopévoy, there appears rather a suggestion of the di- 
vine illumination of the Baptist. The light which was kept al- 
ways burning in the sanctuary, and which came originally from 
heaven, was, in the judgment of the rabbies, an emblem of the 
light of prophecy. To many of our Lord’s hearers, therefore, the 
word xavouevoy would not appear an insignificant epithet, but an 
apposite suggestion of the source whence John derived his doctrine. 


31, 38. Did ye never hear his voice, or see his form? Or have ye 
forgotten his declaration, that ye believe not him whom he hath com- 
missioncd ? gté Qwvny avTE axnnKOUTE THTMOTE, BTE ELDOG AUT 
éwounars. Kat tov hoyor avis en exete mevovee éy Uutv' OTL OY 
osteserdey Exervog, Term Uuses v mesevets. E.T. Ye have neither 
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heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape. And ye have not his 
word abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, hin ye believe not. 
The reader will observe, that the two clauses which are render- 
ed in the E. T. as declarations, are in this version translated as 
questions. The difference in the original is only in the pointing. 
That they ought to be so read, we need not, in my opinion, 
stronger evidence, than that they throw much light upon the 
whole passage, which, read in the common way, is both dark and 
ill connected. See an excellent note on this passage from Mr. 
Turner of Wakefield (Priestley’s Harmony, sect. xl.) Our Lord 
here refers them to the testimony given of him at his baptism, 
when the Holy Spirit descended on him ina visible. form, and 
when God, with an audible voice, declared him to be his beloved 
son and our law-giver, whom we ought to hear and obey. What 
has chiefly contributed to mislead interpreters, in regard to the 
import of this sentence, is the resemblance which it bears to 
what is said, ch. i. 18. Gov sdseg éwouxe THTOTE, NO One CvEer 
saw God ; and, ch. vi. 46. oUyY OTL TOV TATEQH TUS Ewounxe, not 
that any one hath seen the Father. There is, however, a difference 
in the expressions ; for it is not said here, ovre tov marega, but 
ovre eLdog avtou éweuxate. This, it may be thought, as it seems 
to ascribe a body to God, must be understood in the same way ; 
for we are told, Deut. iv. 12. that, when the Lord spake to the 
people out of the fire, they saw no similitude. Of this they are 
again reminded, verse 15. But the word in the Sep. is, in both 
places, not ecdo¢ but ouoemua, which, in scriptural use, appears 
to denote a figure so distinct and permanent, as that it may be 
represented in stone, wood, or metal. Now, though this is not to 
be attributed to God, the sacred writers do not scruple to call 
the visible symbol! which God, on any occasion, employs for im- 
pressing men more strongly with a sense of his presence, éL00S 
ours, which (for want of a better term) I have rendered his form. 
Thus the Evangelist L. says, ch. iii. 22. in relating that signal 
transaction which is here alluded to, that the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon Jesus, Gauutixw évdet, mm a bodily form. ‘Thus, al- 
so the word ecdo¢ is applied to the appearances which God made 
to men, under the Mosaic dispensation. His appearance in fire 
upon Mount Sinai, is called by the Seventy, Ex. xxiv. 17. to eedosg 
rng Ookng Avorov; in our Bible, the sight of the glory of the Lord ; 
more properly, the glorious form or appearance of the Lord. In 
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like manner, the word evdo¢ is applied to the symbol of the divine 
presence, which the Israelites enjoyed in the wilderness, the 
cloud which covered the tabernacle in the day-time, and appeared 
as fire in the night, Num. ix. 15, 16. And, to mention but one 
other instance, the display which he made to Moses, when he 
conversed with him face to face, is, in the E. T. said to be appo- 
rently, Num. xii. 8; but in the Sept. ev scdec, that is, in a form 
or visible figure. Thus, in the language of Scripture, there is a 
manifest difference between seetng God, which no man ever did, 
he being in himself a pure spirit, and seeing his form, vo eedos 
auté, the appearance which, at any time, in condescension to the 
weakness of his creatures, he pleases to assume. Another evi- 
dence, if necessary, might be brought to shew that there was no 
intention here to express the invisibility of the divine nature ; 
and is as follows: the clause which appears to have been so much 
misunderstood, is coupled with this other, ze gwvev aure axenxou- 
vé moore. Can we imagine that the impossible would have 
been thus conjoined with what is commonly mentioned as a priv- 
ilege often enjoyed by God's people, and to which their attention 
is required as a duty? For though we are expressly told, that no 
man cver saw God, it is nowhere said that no man ever heard his 
voice. Nay, in the very place above quoted, Deut. iv. 12. 
where we are informed that the people saw no similitude, onocw- 
aa, it is particularly mentioned that,they heard the voice. To 
conclude: there is the greater probability in the explanation 
which 1 have given of the words, as all the chief circumstances 
attending that memorable testimony at his baptism are exactly 
pointed out,—the miraculous voice from heaven, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit in a bodily form, and the declaration itself then 
given. Dr.Clarke seems to have had some apprehension of this 
meaning: for, though, in his paraphrase, he explains the words 
in the usual way, he, in a parenthesis, takes notice of the two 
striking circumstances, the voice and the form at our Lord’s bap- 
tism. That what is called his word, or declaration, verse 38th, 
refers to the same thing, is evident: for, otherwise, it would co- 
incide with the testimony of Scripture, which is not introduced 
till verse 39th. 


39. Ye search the Scriptures; egevvare tas yougas. E. 'T. 
Search the Scriptures. The words of the Evangelist may be in- 
terpreted cither way, or even as an interrogation.—Do ye search ? 
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The translator’s only rule, in such cases, is the connection. To 
me it is evident, that nothing suits this so well as the indicative. 
All agree, that # @elere el 6ecv, which is coupled to the former 
verb by the conjunction xu, is an indicative. Yet this is hardly 
consistent with propriety, if egevvate be not. Besides, the whole 
reasoning is rendered weaker by the vulgar interpretation. It is 
entirely suitable to say, Ye search, because ye think thereby to ob- 
tain—VYe act thus, in conformity to a fixed opinion. But if the 
words be understood as a command, it is not a cogent argument. 
Search, because ye think, for men may be mistaken in their 
thoughts ; but search, because ye can thereby obtain. In Sy. and 
La. the words have the same ambiguity as in Gr. In Fr. L. CL. 
Beau. and P. R. render it, as here, by the indicative; and in Eng. 
the An. Dod. Hey. and Wor. It has been said, that the second 
person plural of the present of the indicative, beginning a sen- 
tence, and not preceded by the pronoun, is to be understood as a 
question. If it be not a question, the verb must be read impera- 
tively. In contradiction to this, many clear examples from Scrip- 
ture, have been produced by former expositors. 


CHAPTER VI. 


11. To those who had lain down, tows padntats’ ot de padnras 
rots avaxemevors. E.T. To the disciples, and the disciples to 
them that were set down. The words roeg padyracs ot 0& eaOn- 
rut, are wanting ina few MSS. of which the Al. is onc. There is 
nothing answering to them in any of the following versions : the 
Vul. the two Sy. Go. Sax. Cop. Arm. Eth. and Ara. Nonnus 
omits them; so does Origen. I confess, that the principal reason 
for rejecting this clause, is the almost unanimous testimony of an- 
cient versions against it. Several interpolations of little conse- 
quence have arisen from the indiscreet zeal of transcribers, in 
supplying what they thought deficient in one Gospel out of anoth- 
er. Of this, the present clause, taken from Mt. xiv. 19. appears 
to be an example. 


22. In this and the two following verses, is contained a sen- 
tence more involved than any other in this Gospel. Indeed, it 


is so unlike the composition of this Evangelist, as to give ground 
VOL. iV. 55 
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to suspect that it has been injured in transcribing. ‘This writer 
often, indeed, uses tautologies ; but, except in this passage, they 
occasion no darkness or perplexity. The clause, execvo étg 0 eve- 
Groav vi pabytae avre—E. T. that wherein his disciples were en- 
tered—is not in the Al. nor in some other MSS. ‘There is no cor- 
responding clause in the Vul. Go. Sax. Cop. Eth. and Ara. ver- 
sions; nor in Nonnus. Ben. and Mill reject it. The Sy. has 
read the clause, but avoided the tautology, by omitting the fol- 
lowing clause in this verse, to the same purpose—adia movoe ot 
HaOntae avte annAGor. | have adopted the reading of the Vul. 
as preferable upon the whole. 


27. For to him the Father, that is, God, hath given his attestation, 
TéTOY yuo 0 naryo eoqeaytosr, 0 Geog. E.T. For him hath 
God the Father sealed. By the manner in which 0 Geos, God, is 
introduced in the end of the sentence, it is manifestly done in ex- 
planation of 0 za7H9 ; accordingly, the sentence is complete be- 
fore that word is added. It was the more pertinent here to add 
it, as our Lord, in the preceding part of the sentence, is called 
the Son of Man. It might. therefore, be supposed, that, by the 
Father, who vouched him, is meant some human being. The ad- 
dition, 0 Geos, that is, God, entirely precludes this mistake. The 
Father was a title from the earliest ages given to the Deity, to 
distinguish him as the universal parent, or author of all things. 


31. He gave them bread of heaven to eat, notoy éx Te eoave Edu- 
zéev avtoes gaytey. E.'T. He gave them bread from heaven to eat. 
The words are capable of being translated either way. But bread 
of heaven appears to me an expression of greater energy than bread 
from heaven. Besides, it is more suitable to the passage in the 
Psalms referred to, where it is called corn of heaven, and angel’s food. 


32. Moses did not give you the bread of heaven, ov Mwons dsde- 
nev UMEY TOV HoTOY éx TE Boavs. E. T. Moses gave you not that 
bread from heaven. Here, though the difference in expression is 
but small, the difference in meaning is considerable. The latter 
seems to point only to the place whence the manna came. The 
pronoun that, which is quite unwarranted, conduces much to this 
appearance. The former points to the true nature of that extra- 
ordinary food. Our Lord’s declaration, as I imagine, imports, 
that it is in a subordinate sense only that what dropped from the 
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clouds, and was sent for the nourishment of the body, still mortal, 
could be called the bread of heaven, being but a type of that 
which hath descended from the heaven of heavens, for nourishing 
the immortal soul unto eternal life, and which is, therefore, in the 
most sublime sense, the bread of heaven. 


33. That which descendeth from heaven, 6 xatabucvew ex Te 
soave. E.T. He who cometh down from heaven. Let it be ob- 
served, that. 0 agros, to which this participle refers, is of the 
masculine gender, and by consequence, susceptible of the inter- 
pretation I have given it. Let it be further observed, that this 
whole discourse is figurative, and that it appears, from what follows, 
that our Lord meant not at once to lay aside the veil wherein he 
had wrapped the sentiments. The request made to him in the 
very next verse, give us always this bread, shows, that he was not 
yet understood as speaking of a person, which he must have been, 
if his expression had been as explicit as that of the E. T. It is 
only in verse 35, that he tells them plainly, that he is himself the 
bread of which he had been speaking. In this exposition, l agree 
entirely with Dod. Hey. Wy. and Wor. and some of our best com- 
mentators. 


39. This is the will of him who sent me, rovto cote to Gednue 
Tov méuwavtosg mé matoos. But the word meroo¢ is wanting in 
the Al. and several other MSS. It is not found in the Cop. and 
Ara. versions. The whole verse is wanting in the Go. Several 
of the fathers also appear not to have read the word wazov¢ in 
this place ; it is wanting also in many La. MSS. As this verse is 
explanatory of the preceding, whereof a part is repeated, it suits 
the ordinary method of composition not to mention wargog¢ in this 
place, as it does not occur in the words referred to. Mill, and 
some other critics, agree in rejecting it. 


Al. Iam the bread which descended from heaven, eyw ett 0 ag- 
Tog 0 zarabus Ex TOV ovoavov. Vul. Ego sum panis vrvus gui de 
celo descendi. The addition of vivus, in this place, has no sup- 
port-from MSS. or versions; no, not even the Sax. version. 


45. Every one who hath heard and learnt from the Father, cometh 
unto me, TAG OVY 0 axovOUS TAO TOV TATOOS nar PadwY EOzE- 
rae woos ue. E.T. Every man, therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me. Markland justly observes, 
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that, as the preceding words are, they shall be all taught of God, 
it would have been more consequential to subjcin, every man, 
therefore, that cometh unto me, hath heard and learnt of the Father: 
and there is no doubt that it is only in this way that the affirma- 
tion can be deduced, as a consequence, from what preceded. 
But, in some MSS. of note, the illative particle ovv is not found; 
nor is there any thing corresponding to it in the Vul. Cop. Go. and 
Sax. versions. Origen also omits it. Now, the omission of this 
particle corrects entirely the incoherency. Inacase of this kind, 
where the connection is plainly injured by the particle, the rea- 
son above mentioned is ground sufficient for excluding it; for it is 
plain, that transcribers have used more freedom wiih connexive 
particles, than with the other parts of speech. And we may add, 
that those of this class, in supplying such helps, commonly do not 
consult the understanding so much as the ear. 


51. Is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world, 2] 
ouok mou Eotey Hv Ey) Owow UmEQ THS TOU xoGmoY Goo. Vul. 
Caro mea est pro mundi vita. The clause 2» eyo dwow is wanting 
in three noted MSS. and in the Eth. and Sax. versions, as well as 
inthe Vul. 


53. Ye have not life in you, oux eyete Cony ev éuvroes. E.T. 
Ye have no life in you. ‘The version | have given, is closer, both 
to the letter and to the sense. The life spoken of, is called, both 
before and after, Cw acwriog. The adjective, though sometimes 
dropped, is always understood, whilst the subject of discourse con- 
linues to be the same. ‘The import of our Lord’s words is, there- 
fore, not that there was no living principle of any sort in those 
who rejected him (though the expression, in the common trans- 
lation, seems to imply as much), but that they had nothing of the 
life, about which he had been discoursine to them. 


55. For my flesh is truly meat, and my blood is truly drink, “/1 
yao GaOs pou adyIws cote POWOLS, ZaL TO GtUa LOU GANOWE EOTE 
moog. A few MSS. read adedys in both places. With them 
agree the Cop. and second Sy. versions. The literal translation 
of this reading is, for my flcsh is the true meat, and my blood 1s the 
true drink. ‘The difference in meaning is not material, and if it 
were, there is not sufficient authority, in this place for an alteration. 
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56. The Cam. MS. and one of Stephens’s, after avtw, add, xato¢ 
EV SOL O TarN), nay Ev THO TaTOL. Auny any heyo VMeY EuY 
41) Losnte TO Gaxpu Tov viov tov avOownov, Wo TOY aTOY TIS 
Cwns, ove eyete Cwyy ev autm. As the Father 1s in me, and I am 
ain the Father. Verily, verily, I say unto you, unless ye receive the 
body of the son of man as the bread of life, ye have not life in him. 
That Dr. Mill should on so slight authority, even by his own ac- 
count (Proleg. 1268, &c.), favour an addition which, as Whitby 
observes (Exam. Millii), has the sanction of no ecclesiastical wri- 
ter, no translation, no commentary, and is, besides, unsuitable to 
the style of the context, is truly amazing. 


57. As the Father liveth who sent me, and I live by the Father ; 
even so, he who feedeth on me, shall live by me—nalws aneoreche 
flé 0 Sov MATH, nay Co Ova tov MATEO” ZU 0 TOMYOY Me, ne 
zetvog Cnoetae Ov ene. E.'T. As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father ; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me. In the Oriental tongues, the present participle supplies the 
present of the indicative. We have an example of it in the 
above passage : but the illustration conveyed in that manner is 
more clearly expressed in modern tongues, when rendered by 
the indicative. I have, therefore, taken this method here, which 
is approved by Gro. and followed by Cas. who says, quemadmo- 
dum vivit pater qui me iisit. Maldonat also explains it in the 
same manner. ‘The clauses, saws anéoreche me 0 Cov mara, 
xayo So Ova tov marega, make not a complete comparison, but 
only, what I may call, one moiety of a comparison, whereof what 
follows, za 0 temyar pe, xanervos Cnosrae Ov ene, makes the oth- 
er. A comparison of the same taste we have, ch. x. 14,15. It 
must be owned, that dsc, with the accusative, commonly marks 
the final, not the efficient, cause, answering to the La. propter, not 
to per. But it is confessed on all sides, that this does not always 
hold. The Vul. indeed, Er. and Zu. render it propter ; Cas. and 
Be. per. But even the expounders of the Vul. and translators 
from it, consider the preposition propter here, as equivalent to 
per. P.R. and Sa. render it in Fr. par not pour. Maldonat and 
Si. admit that propier means here the same as per. ‘The whole 
scope of the context is so manifestly favourable to this interpreta- 
tion, and adverse to the other, as to leave no reasonable doubt. 
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69. The son of the living God, 0 v105 Tov Peov tov Swrtos. Vul. 
Filius Dei. Tov Cwrrog is wanting ina few MSS. The same de- 
fect is found in the Cop. Arm. and Sax. versions, as in the Vul. 
Nonnus also omits this epithet. 


"0. Al spy. Diss. VI. P. 1. § 4,5, 6. 


CHAPTER VII. 


8. I go not yet, eyo ounw avafowww. Vul. Ego autem non as- 
cendo. ‘The Cam. and another MS. read ovx for ovmw. The Cop. 
Sax. and Eth. versions read as the Vul. 


12. Much whispering, yoyyvonos mokvg. E. T’ Much murmur- 
ang. The word murmuring would in this place, convey the no- 
tion of discontent, grumbling. This does not appear to be sug- 
gested by the original term. It expresses solely the secrecy and 
caution which the people found it convenient to use in speaking on 
this subject, being prompted, not by their resentments, but by 
their fears. Joyyvouos, in this, stands in opposition to wavé@7oce 
in the next verse. 


15. Whence cometh this man’s learning ? mwg ovtos youppo- 
ra owe; An. How came he acquainted with the Scriptures? Some 
foreign translators also render the words in the same manner. It 
was no doubt our Lord’s acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
reasoning from them, which occasioned the remark. But there 
appears no'reason for confining the word yoaupura to this signi- 
fication. Indeed, the expression, Te teoa youpyara, occurs, 2 ‘Tim. 
iii. 15..in this sense ; but this israther an argument against ren- 
dering it so here, where yeauaara has neither the epithet nor 
the article with which it is accompanied in that place. ‘The ar- 
ticle for the sake of emphasis, invariably attends yoagy (which 
without it, means no more than a@ writing), when it denotes the 
Scriptures. We cannot, then, think, that so vague a term as 
yooumorta, without any mark of distinction, would be used for 
the same purpose. Further, yoammara, for denoting letters, or 
learning in general, occurs elsewhere, both in the N. ‘T. and in 
ihe ancient version of the Old. See Acts xxvi. 24. Is. xxix. 11, 
12; where it may be observed, that excorapae yoaumata is used 
in a way entirely similar to the yoaumata ods of the passage 
under examination. Add to this, that, if our Lord had under- 
stood by yoauuore, the Scriptures, he would not surely, verse 
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16th, have distinguished the doctrine Jearnt from them, from the 
doctrine taught by the Father. 


17. Whosoever is minded to do his will, eav tog Dehn to Gehnuc 
aurouv noveev. E. T. If any man will do his will. As the Auxilia- 
ry will is often no more than a sign of the future, it expresses but 
weakly the import of the verb #27. To say, with An. and Hey. 
as inclined, or, with Wor. if any man desire, is still worse; be- 
cause these expressions always denote a disposition of mind which 
comes short of a purpose or resolution, and from which we can 
hardly promise any thing. Dod. says, determined, which is very 
good. | prefer, with Pearce, the word minded. Mt. xvi. 24. N. 
LA. SINS 


18. Is a stranger to deceit, udcxecee ev avtm ouvx eotev. In the 
use of the Seventy, «dexecy often denotes, to lie, to prevaricate, to 
deceive, and adcuca, falsehood, deceit, which is evidently the most 
apposite meaning in this place, where it is contrasted to adndye. 
In this way, Beau. and some other late interpreters, have render- 
ed the word. 


21, 22. IT have performed one action which surpriseth you all, 
Moses instituted circumcision amoigst you, év E0YOY EMOLHOR KL TIKV- 
reg Darmacsrs. clea tovto Moons dsdwxev vey tHy MEBLTOMHY. 
BE. T. I have done one work, and ye all marvel. Moses, therefore, 
gave unto you circumcision. I have, with The. who is followed by 
some of our best critics, joined dca rovzo to the end of verse 21. 
Nothing can be more incongruously connected than the words 
are in the Eng. and most other modern translations ; where our 
Lord’s performing a miracle is represented as the cause why Mo- 
ses gave them circumcision. It is justly observed by Be. (though 
he has followed a different method in translating) that if dca tov- 
to be construed with dauuasete, which makes an alteration only 
on the pointing, we have an example of the same construction 
and arrangement with the same verb. Mr. vi. 6. eGauuace Ove 
THY anLotLav uvtoy; he wondered at their unbelief. Different 
methods have been adopted by translators, which in my judg- 
ment, are forced and unnatural. ‘The method here followed is 
that taken by Dod. Wes. Wy. and Wor. 


22, Circumcise on the Sabbath. .The precept of circumcision 
required that every male child should be circumcised the eighth 
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day from his birth. Gen. xvii. 10, &c. Lev. xii. 3. Though the 
eighth day happened to be the Sabbath, this ceremony was not de- 
ferred; and the law of circumcision vacated the law ofthe Sabbath. 


93. Because I have on the sabbath, cured a man, whose whole 
body was disabled ? ore dhov avOownoy vytn Enotjoa, ev oulPa- 
tw; E. T. Because I have made a man every whit whole, on the sab- 
bath day? Dod. That I have cured a man entirely on the sabbath ? 
This does not differ in meaning from the E..'T. which with most 
other versions denotes only the completeness of the cure. All 
that they say, might have been said with propriety, if no more 
than a finger or a toe had been affected. Whereas the words 
ohloy avOownoy vytn mocety plainly intimate that it was not a 
single member only, but the whole body that was cured. Beau. 
seems to be the first modern interpreter who had fully expressed 
the sense. De ce qu'un jour de sabbat, jat guéri un homme qui 
etott incommodeé dans tout son corps. Our Lord doubtless alludes 
to the cure wrought at Bethesda, on the man who had been eight 
and thirty years in distress. J have changed the word diseased, 
which was perhaps too strong, for disabled, which is more con- 
formable to what we learn from ch. v. 5, &c. 


24. Judge not from personal regards, un xotvetEé “aT Owen. 
Eat. Judge not according to the appearance. ‘I‘his phrase is am- 
biguous. It may mean either the external circumstances of the 
case, or the dignity of the parties concerned; but more readily 
conveys to our thoughts the former, than the latter of these sig- 
nifications. Whereas owes answers to the La. fucies, and is equiv- 
alent to mo00w20r, face or person. It occurs only in two other 
places of the N. T. ch. xi. 44. and Rev. i. 16. In the one it is 
rendered face ; in the other countenance. It is ofien found in the 
Sep. in the same acceptation. There can be no question that 
this precept is of the same import with those which enjoin strict 
impartiality between the parties, or to have no respect of per- 
sons in judgment. The application of the precept is pretty obvi- 
ous from the occasion of it. If they had been strictly impartial 
and equitable, they would have seen that they could not vindi- 
cate Moses for enjoining such a violation of the Sabbatical rest 
as was occasioned by circumcising, whilst they condemned Jesus 
for his miraculous cures, which required less labour, and were 
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not less evidently calculated for promoting a good end. Nay, 
they could not excuse themselves for the one practice, if Jesus 
was blameable for the other. 


26. That this is the Messiah, ore ovrog eorevy adndwe o Xooros. 
E. 'T. That this as the very Christ. The word adntus is wanting 
in many MSS.; amongst which are the Cam. and others of note. 
It is net in the Com. and some other early editions; nor has it 
been read by some of the primitive writers. There is no word 
answering to it in the Vul. Cop. Arm. Sax. and Ara. versions. 
The Sy. and the Eth. have each a word corresponding to it; but 
as they have none answering to the word adAniws, in the former 
part of the verse (for.the authenticity of which there is so gener- 
al a consent of MSS. fathers, and versions), there is some ground 
to suspect a transposition. On the whole, considering also that 
the word is unnecessary, and in this place rather unsuitable to 
the ordinary style of the writer, I thought it better to omit it. 


98. Do ye know both who and whence lam? Kaye otOate, xao 
ovate ToDEV equ. E.'T. Ye both know me, and ye know whence 
Iam. As the words are plainly capable of being read as an in- 
terrogation, it is, in every respect, most eligible to translate 
them so in this place. In the way they are commonly rendered, 
they contain a direct contradiction to what our Lord says, ch. 
viii. 14. 19. Nor does it satisfy, that both may be true in dif 
ferent senses, since these different senses do not appear from the 
context. Nay, in effect, he contradicts them in the same breath ; 
inasmuch as he tells the people, that they know not him who 
sent him. When they said, We know whence this man is, the 
same thing was evidently meant as when they said, ch. vi. 42. 
{Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know? Now, our Lord tells them plainly, that they do not 
know his father, and consequently, cannot tell whence (that is, 
of what parentage) he is. Dod. Wes. Wy. render the words 
here interrogatively. 

® He is true who sent me, eotey adndivos o neuwpas pe. There 
is generally observed in the N. T. a distinction between aAntns 
and «dn Oevos, when applied to persons; the former answers to the 
La. verax, the latter to verus ; the one means observant of truth, the 
other genuine. The words, therefore, are thought by Grotius, 
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not improbably, to suggest that the genuine father of Jesus, adn- 
Bivus avrvv aatnu, was he who sent him; the other, whom they 
knew was only vogecoueros, supposed to be his father. Others 
think, that as the true God, in contradistinction to the false Gods 
of the nations, is sometimes, in the sacred books, called o ujnd- 
vos eos, the epithet «Andres is here employed to hint, to the 
attentive and intelligent hearers, that that Almighty Being, who 
alone is eminently denominated TRUE, is he who sent him. Jn 
either case, it does not appear to have been our Saviour’s inten- 
tion to express himself in such a manner as to be equally intelli- 
gil-le to all. His own disciples he brought, by little and little, 
to the full knowledge of his doctrine. The spiritual, like the 
natural, day advances gradually. Now the translator ought, as 
much as he can, to adopt the views of his author. 


32. The chief priests, of agytegers. Vul. Principes. In con- 
formity to this version, two MSS. of little account, read agyovres. 
The Sax. version follows the Vul. 


33. Jesus, therefore, said, eunév ovy aurotg o Injoovg. E. T. 
Then said Jesus unto them. So great a number of MS. editions, 
versions, fathers, and critics, reject autos in this place, as leave 
no reasonable ground to think, that it has originally belonged to it. 
When we consider also the scope of the passage, we find it would 
be improper; for this discourse must certainly have been direct- 
ed, not to the officers of the Pharisees, but to the people. 


35. Wall he go tothe dispersed Greeks? wn eg tH dvacnogap 
tov Eddnvew peddee mogevesGue ; Vul. Numquid in dispersionem 
Gentium aturus est? Be. Num ad eos qui dispersi sunt inter Grecos 
profecturus est? After him E.'T. Will he go unto the dispersed 
among the Gentiles? It is a manifest stretch to render the disper- 
sion of the Greeks, those dispersed among the Greeks ; but if this 
were allowable, the very next clause, and teach the Greeks? ex- 
cludes it, for it is to them surely he goes whom he intends to 
teach. That ““Ad7ve¢ is ever used in the N. T. for Hellenist 
Jews, | have seen no evidence, and am therefore now satisfied 
that this is the only version which the words will bear. 


38. He who believeth on me, as Scripture saith, shall prove a cis- 
tern whence rivers of living water shall ow, 0 miotéevmv EtG Eue 
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HUPWS ELMEV N YOUYN, MOTAMOL EX THS “xOLALAS aVTOV GEVTOVOLY 
vdatos Swvrog. E. T. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. As commenta- 
tors have been at a loss to find the portion of Scripture here refer- 
red to, some have joined xeOwe eenev 4 ycagy to the clause 0 m- 
Otéveny ets Eve, Which immediately precedes, and thus rendered 
the words, He who believeth on me so as the Scripture hath command- 
ed, making the latter clause serve to qualify the former, that it 
may be understood that not every sort of believer is meant, but 
he whose belief is of such a particular kind. For my part, I do 
not find any insinuation in Scripture, that there are, or can be, 
different ways of believing. Belief may indeed have very differ- 
ent objects. But as to the act of the mind called believing, it is 
always mentioned in holy writ with the same simplicity that see- 
ing, hearing, understanding, and remembering are mentioned. 
Nor does there appear the least suspicion in the writer, that any 
one of these should be misunderstood by the reader more than any 
other. The above mentioned is one of those criticisms which 
spring entirely from controversial theology: for, if there had 
not been previously different definitions of faith adopted by dif- 
ferent parties of Christians, such a manner of interpreting the 
words had never been devised. Doubtless, therefore, xa dae ecmev 
1 yougn, is to be explained in the usual way, as referring to some 
scriptural promise or prediction, of which what is here told 
would prove the accomplishment. Houbigant thinks that the 
passage alluded to is in one of Balaam’s prophecies, Num. xxiv. 
7. which he translates in this manner: De precordiis ejus aque 
manabunt. He says some plausible things in support of his opin- 
ion, which it would be foreign to my purpose to examine here. 
I have had occasion formerly to observe, that by such phrases as 
ators einév y yyagy, a particular passage of Scripture is not 
always referred to, but the scope of different passages is given. 


39. The spirit was not yet [given]; ovnm yuo nv mrevpa ayvov. 
E. T.- For the Holy Ghost was not yet given. Vul. Nondum enim 
erat spiritus datus. “Aycov is wanting in several SS. Origen, 
Cyril, Hesychius, and Nonnus, seem not to have read it. There 
is nothing corresponding to it in the Vul. Sy. Cop. Sax. and Arm. 
versions. It is rejected also by some of the best modern critics. 
Though there is no word for given in the common Gr. it is in the 
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Vat. MS. the Vul. both the Sy. and the Sax. It seems necessa- 


ry, in order to complete the sense. The evidence in its favour 
would otherwise be insufficient. 


43. The people were dwided, oytoue ev te) Oydw éeyeveto, Diss. 
X. P.4all. § 2. 


48. Of the Phurwsees. Diss. 1X. P. IV. 9 6. 


52. Search, EQEVINOOY. Vul. Scrutari Scripturas. The only 
voucher for this variation is the Cam. MS. which adds rag yO0- 
gas. No version whatever favours it. 

2 That prophets arise not out. of Galilee, ore moog yrs E% THS 
Ladthavas ovx eynycorar. E.T. For out of Galilee ariseth no pro- 
phet. A great number of MSS. read eyéeuerae, and several ver- 
sions, the Vul. both the Sy. the Goth. and the Sax. render the 
words in such a manner as though they had read so. Nonnus 
also says ¢yétgetat. But we cannot, from this, conclude, with 
certainty that they read so; for a freedom no greater than the 
change of the tense in verbs, must be sometimes taken, especially 
in translating a writer who uses the tenses with such peculiarity 
of idiom as this Evangelist. It is enough here, that it appears to 
have been the general sense of interpreters, that the verb was to 
be understood in the present. Indeed, most of the modern trans- 
lators, and among the rest the Eng. have in this followed the an- 
cient. It has not a little puzzled expositors to account for so gen- 
eral an assertion from the leading men of the nation, since it is 
highly probable that Jonah at least arose out of Galilee. On this 
article I observe, first, that our translators have rendered the ex- 
pression more absolute than they were warranted by the Gr..- It 
is there literally, 4 prophet ariseth not. They say, Vo prophet 
ariseth. ‘There is a real difference here. The former, incommon 
speech, denotes no more than that it is not usual; the latter, that 
it never happens. I have rendered it, in my opinion, more agree- 
ably to the sense, and more suitably to our idiom by the plural 
number. I observe, 2dly, That men, when their passions are in- 
flamed, are not wont to be accurate in their expressions, or dis- 
tinct in recollecting, on the sudden, things which make against 
them. ‘This expression of the Pharisees, therefore, whom preju- 
dice, pride, and envy concurred in blinding, needs not appear so 
surprising to us. ‘The expedient, to which Bishop Pearce and 
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others have recurred, of prefixing the article to meog777/¢,, with- 
out the authority of a single MS. or of a quotation from any an- 
cient author, is, of all resources, the worst. Here it would hurt, 
instead of mending, the reply. Admit that Jesus had been but a 
prophet, and not the Messiah, was there no crime, or was there 
no danger, in forming a plan to destroy him? By such a correc- 
tion one would make them speak, as if it were their opinion, that 
they might safely take the life of an innocent man, even thougha 
prophet of God, if he was not the Messiah. The reason of their 
mentioning a prophet was, because our Lord, by pretending a di- 
vine commission, had classed himself’ among prophets, and there- 
fore had given reason to infer that, if he was not a prophet, he 
was an impostor, and, consequently, merited the fate they intend- 
ed for him. For the law, Deut. xviii. 20. had expressly declared, 
that the prophet who should presume to speak a word in the name 
of God, which he had not commanded him to speak, should die. 
Now, they had, on their hypothesis, specious ground for making 
the remark, as it served to vindicate their designs against his life. 
But the whole of their argument is marred by making it the pro- 
phet ; for our Lord was not yet understood to have publicly and 
explicitly declared himself the Messiah. 


53. Then every man went.—See the note immediately following. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1—11.° The first eleven verses of this, with the concluding 
verse of the former chapter, containing the story of the adulte- 
ress, are wanting in a great number of MSS. Origen, Chr. The. 
the Gr. catena, though containing no fewer than three and twenty 
authors, have not read these twelve verses. Euth. a commenta- 
tor, so late as the twelfth century,-is the first who has explained 
them. At the same time he assures us, in his commentary, they 
are not to be found in the most correct copies. They were not 
in any good copy of either of. the Sy. versions, printed or ‘iS. 
till they were printed in the Eng. Polyglot, from a MS. of Arch- 
bishop Usher. They are neither in the Go. nor in the Cop. 
They have been long read by the Greeks in their churches, are in 
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most of the MSS. found with them at present ; although in some 
of them they are marked with asterisks or daggers, to show that 
they are considered as spurious. If they be an interpolation, 
they are a very ancient one, having been found in some copies 
before Origen. Some have represented them as having been trans- 
cribed trom the Apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews; 
others have ascribed them to Papias, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the second century. Many of the best critics and exposi- 
tors of opposite sects have entertained strong suspicions of them. . 
Such are Er. Olivetan, Cajetan, Bucer, Cal. Be. Gro. Ham. L. Cl. 
The words of Be. are remarkable ; I shall, therefore, transcribe 
them. “ Ad me quidem quod attinet, non dissimulo mihi merito 
“ suspectum esse quod veteres illi tanto consensu vel rejecerunt, 
‘vel ignorarunt. Deinde quod narrat Jesum solum fuisse relict- 
‘um cum muliere in templo, nescio quam sit probabile : nec satis 
‘ coheret cum eo quod mox, id est, versu duodecimo, dicitur, eos 
“rursum alloquutus; et quod scribit, Jesum digito scripsisse in 
“ terra, novum mihi et insolens videtur, nec possum conjicere 
‘“quomodo possit satis commodé explicari. Tanta denique lec- 
“ tionis varietas facit ut de totius istius narrationis fide dubitem.” 
To the expositors above mentioned, | might almost add the Jesu- 
it Maldonat considered in his critical capacity, though, as a true 
son of the church, he declares himself on the contrary side. For, 
after fairly deducing the evidences, which are urged for the re- 
jection of this stery, he produces, as a counterbalance, the single 
authority of the council of Trent, and appears to make a merit 
of sacrificing to it every thing that might be urged from reason 
on the opposite side. ‘“* Sed hec omnia,”’ meaning the evidences 
he had given of the spuriousness of the passage, °’ minus habent 
“ nonderis, quam una auctoritas ecclesie, que per concilium Tri- 
‘dentinum, non solum libros omnes quos nunc habet in usu, sed 
“ singulas etiam ejus partes, tanquam canonicas approbavit.” But 
in this implicit deference to authority, Maldonat has not preserv- 
ed an uniform consistency. See the note on ch. xxi. 22, 23. 
There are some strong internal presumptions, as well as external, 
against the authenticity of the passage. They who desire to en- 
ter farther into the question, may consult Si.’s Crit. Hist. of the 
Text of the N. T. ch. xiii. and Wet. on the place. Let them 
also read, for the sake of impartiality, Bishop Pearce’s note C. 
on verse 11, and his other notes and remarks on the whole story ; 
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and if they think with him, that all, or the chief objections made 
by Wet. against the authenticity of the story are fully answered, 
they will naturally adopt the Bishop’s opinion. 


6. Was writing with his finger on the ground, tw daxrvlm Eyou- 
gsv eg tye yyy. E.T. Wath his finger wrote upon the ground, as 
though he heard them not. ‘This is one of the few instances in 
which our translators have deserted the common Gr. and even the 
La.in deference to the authority of MSS. a good number of which, 
and some of the early editions, after yyv read 7) MyoOmOLoUmEVOS ; 
but this clause is not in any translation, that | have seen, of an 
earlier date than Dio.’s. Being, besides, quite unnecessary, I 
thought it better to follow the common editions both Gr. and La. 


9. They hearing that withdrew, oi ds, axovoavres xat Um0 THs 
ouvEldnoemsg sheyzouevor, eLnuyovto. E. T. And they which 
heard it, being convicted by their own consctence, went out. ‘The 
clause “ae Um0 17/9 GuvELOnoemMs edsyyoutevoe is wanting in many 
MSS. some of the best editions, and in the Vul. Sy. Sax. and Eth. 
versions. 


10. And seeing none but the woman, nat pndevae DEeacamevos 
mhyy tys yuvacxos. This clause is wanting in the Cam. and four 
other MSS. and also in the Vul. Sy. Sax. Cop. and Arm. versions. 
The sense, however, seems to require it. 

* Hath nobody passed sentence on thee? ovdels GE xatExQeVED ; 
E. T. Hath no man condemned thee ? 


11. Neither do I pass sentence on thee, ovde tym GE xaTaxQLVW. 
E. T. Neither do I condemn thee. The Eng. word condemn is used 
with so great latitude of signification for blaming, disapproving, as 
well as passing sentence ugainst ; that | thought it better, in order 
to avoid occasion of mistaking, to use a periphrasis which exactly 
hits the meaning of the Gr. word in these two verses. 


14. My testimony ought to be regarded, because I know whence I 
came, and whither I go, AdnOng early 7 wagtTUgLa MOU" Ore oda 
motev nAdov, “ae nov UTAYO. It has been suggested (Bowyer’s 
Conjectures) that the conjunction ozz is not, in this passage, cau- 
sal, but explanatory, and introduces the testimony meant, My re- 
cord ts true, that I know whence I came, and whither I am going. 
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But though ozz¢ is often employed for ushering in the subject, it 
does not suit the connection to render it so here. Had these 
words, I know whence Iam &c. been the testimony to which the 
Pharisees alluded in the preceding verse, where they said, Thou 
testifiest concerning thyself &c. 1 should admit the justness of the 
suggestion. But when we observe, that the testimony, v. 12. J 
am the light of the world &c. which occasioned their retort, is 
quite different ; we must be sensible, that to render the words in 
the way suggested, is to make our Lord’s answer foreign from the 
purpose. It does the worse here, as this appears to be the first 
time that Jesus used these words, I know whence I came &c. If 
so, they could not be the testimony to which the Pharisees al- 
luded. How, then, does our Lord’s argument run, on the common 
interpretation? Inthis manner, * Though it holds in general, that 
‘a man’s testimony of himself, unsupportec 'y other evidence, is 
‘not to be regarded; it is, nevertheless, where other testimony 
‘cannot be had, always received, and has that regard which the 
‘ circumstances of the case appear to entitle it. My mission is a 
‘transaction between God and myself. 1 know whence I came, 
‘and whither I go; or of all that relates to the nature and end of 
‘my mission, | am conscious. But no other man is thus conscious ; 
‘I can, therefore, produce no human testimony but my own; 
‘a testimony which will not be disregarded by those who consid- 
‘ er how strongly it is supported by the testimony of God.’ (See 
“ty, 16,17, 18.) 


15. Yejudge from passion, vues xara thy oaoxe xouvete. E, 
T. Ye judge after the flesh. cag, in the Janguage of the N. T. 
is frequently used to denote the inferior powers of the soul, the 
passions and appetites, and is, in this meaning, opposed to mvevue, 
which denotes the superior faculties of reason and conscience. 
Thus, xa7% owgxe regeratecy, is to act habitually under the influ- 
ence of passion and appetite. Though, from the use of the com- 
mon version, we are habituated to the phrase after the flesh, to 
the much greater number it conveys no distinct meaning. It on- 
ly suggests something which, in general, is bad. Diss. I. P. I. § 11. 


N. § 14. N. 
20. The treasury, Mr. xii. 41. N. 


24, Ye shall die in your sins ; that is, impenitent, hardened. It 
may also denote, that they should die suffering the punishment 
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of their sins. In this explanation it conveys a prediction of the 
destruction of their city and state, in which it is not improbable 
that some of our Lord’s hearers on this occasion, afterwards per- 
ished. 


25. The same that I told you formerly, thy aoyny 0, te nat has 
Aw vuey. The E.T. is to the same purpose. Even the same that 
I said unto you from the beginning: tyv auynv.for xata tHv ao- 
zuv, is entirely in the Gr. idiom, for in the beginning, formerly. 
In this way it is used by the Seventy, Gen. xiii. 4. xliii. 18, 20. 
Dan. viii. 1. In this way it is explained by Nonnus. 

"O 'te mE@ UpeY 
ELE apyns aootlov. 

In this way also it is rendered in the M.G. oo tyv aoynv. When 
we have such authority for the meaning of the word (the best of 
all authorities for scriptural use), I see no occasion for recourse to 
profane authors. Misled by these, Dod. unites the passage with 
the following words, v. 26. modda eyo mepe Vue Aulecy nae xGE- 
véty, into one sentence, thus rendering the whole, Truly, because I 
am speaking to you, I have many things to say and judge concerning | 
you, in which it is not in my power to discover any meaning or 
coherence. First, we have no answer given to the question put; 
2dly, we have things introduced as cause and effect, which seem 
but ill fitted to stand together in that relation. Could his speak- 
ing to them be the cause of his having many things to judge con- 
cerning them? Vul. Principiwm qui et loguor vobis. For the qui 
there has no support from either Gr. MSS. or ancient versions. 
Nay, some ancient Lat. MSS. read quod. 


27. That he meant the Father, ore tov marega avioeg edeyer. 
Vul. Quia patrem ejus dicebat Deum. The Cam. MS. adds, tov 
@eov, which, with the Sax. version, seem to be in this place the 
only testimonies in favour of the - ¥ 


28. Then ye shall know what I am, core yuworote ore eyo Etue. 
E.T. Then ye shall know that I am he. With Gro. I understand 
the'third word as thus divided, 0 rz, which is the same as 72, quid, 
what. In this way there isa direct reference to the question put, 
verse 25, Who art thou? It has this advantage also, that it leaves 
no ellipsis to be supplied for completing the sense; and the con- 
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nexion is both closer and clearer than in the common version. 
L. C]. has taken this method in rendering the words into Fr. Alors 
vous connoitrez ce yue je suis. P. R. and Sa. though translating 
from the Vul. which says, guia ego swm, go still nearer the terms 
of the question, and say, qui je suis, whol am. In Eng. the An. 
and Hey. follow L. Cl. as I also have done. In this way, the full 
import of the words is given with sufficient clearness. | 


33. Some made answer, amexovOnoay auta. E.T. They answer- 
ed him. 'The whole scope of the place shows, that it was not those 
believers to whom Jesus had addressed himself in the two prece- 
ding verses, who are here represented as answering. But such ex- 
pressions as eievor, anexolOnoay, are sometimes used indefinitely, 
and import only zt was said, it was answered. What follows evin- 
ces that they were far from being believers who made this answer. 


38. Yedo what ye have learnt from your father, vues avy 0 
EWOUKATE TAYE TH TATEL Tu@y nolstts. E.T. Ye do that which 
ye have seen with your father. But in a considerable number of 
MSS. some ofthem of note, for éwoaxare, we read yzovoute. It 
was so read by Origen and Cyril. It is followed by the Eth. Cop. 
Go. and second Sy. versions. 1 agree with Bishop Pearce in think- 
ing this reading preferable in point of propriety. Itis for this rea- 
son, which is of the nature of internal evidence, that | have adopt- . 
ed the correction, otherwise not strongly Sip potted 

° Tf ye were Abraham’s children, ye would act as Abraham acted, 
et Téxva tov Afoauu nré, tu soya tov ABoucm enoverte av. Vul. 
St fil Abrahe estis, opera Abrahe facite. To warrant this version 
the original should be A@ouau core, ru egye Tou ABoaau motecte. 
Yet there is no MS. which reads entirely in this manner. 


43. It as — ye cannot bear my doctrine, ore ov dvvacd< 
axovety hoyoy tov enor. E.T. Even because ye cannot hear my 
word. ‘The verb. wxovery denotes frequently in Scripture, and 
even in profane authors, not barely to hear, but to hear patiently ; 
consequently not to hear often means not to bear. ‘The Eng. verb, 
to hear, has sometimes, I acknowledge, the same meaning, but 
more rarely: and in consequence of the uncommonness, the lit- 
eral version has somewhat of an ambiguous appearance which 
the original has not. The An. Hey. and Wor. have all avoided 
ihe ambiguity, though not quite in the same manner. 
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44. He was a manslayer, execvog avtownoxtovos nv. E. T. 
He was a murderer. The common term for murderer in the N. 
Tis povevg. 1 have here made choice of a less usual name, not 
from any disposition to trace etymologies, but because 1 think it 
is not without intention, that the devil, a being not of earthly ex- 
traction, is rather called evOgo0m0zzovog than govevg as marking, 
with greater precision, his ancient enmity to the human race. 
When the name murderer is applied to a rational being of a spe- 
cies different from ours, it naturally suggests that the being so de- 
nominated is a destroyer of others of his own species. As this is 
not meant here, the Evangelist’s term is peculiarly apposite. At 
the same time I am sensible, that our word manslaughter means, 
in the language of the law, such killing as is indeed criminal, 
though not so atrocious as murder. But in common use it is not 
so limited. Hey. says, to the same purpose, a slayer of men. 


. 45. Because I speak the truth, ye do not believe me, oe tyy 
adnOscav heyo, ov meotéevéte moe. Vul. St veritatem dico non cre- 
ditis mila. This version, one would almost think, must have ari- 
sen from a different reading, though there is none entirely confor- 
mable to it in the known MSS. and versions. It may, indeed, be 
thought an objection against the common reading, that there is 
something like exaggeration in the sentiment. How is it possible 
that a man’s reason for not believing what is told him, should be 
that it 1s true? That this should be his known or acknowledged 
reason, is certainly impossible. ‘To think or perceive a thing to 
be true, and to believe it, are expressions entirely synonymous. 
In this way explained, it would, no doubt, be a contradiction in 
terms. The truth of the matter may, nevertheless, be the real, 
though, with regard to himself, the unknown, cause of his unbe- 
lief. A man’s mind may, by gross errors, and inveterate prejudi- 
ces, be so alienated from the simplicity of truth, that the silliest 
paradoxes, or wildest extravagancies, in opinion, shall have a bet- 
ter chance of gaining his assent, than truths almost self-evident. 
And this is all that, in strictness, is implied in the reproach. 


46. Which of you convicteth me? reg e& vw eheyyer ue; E. 
T. Which of you convinceth me? The word convinceth is not the 
proper term in this place. It relates only to the opinion of the 
person himself about whom the question is. Our Lord here, in 
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order to show that the unbelief of his hearers had no reasonable 
excuse, challenges them openly, to convict him, if they can, in 
any instance, of a deviation from truth. ‘The import of this-is, 
bring evidence of sucha deviation, evince it to the world. A man 
may be convinced, that is not convicted. Nay, it is even possible 
that a man may be convicted, who is not convinced. I am aston- 
ished that Dod. has missed observing this distinction. He is al- 
most the only modern translator into Eng. who has missed it. 

2 Of falsehood, nege apaoreas.” E.T. Of sin. “Apaugree not 
only signifies sim, in the largest acceptation, but error, falsehood, 
a depariure from iruth. Its being contrasted here to u1Oeca, 
fixes it to this sense. It immediately follows. And if I speak 
truth, why do ye not believe me ? 


51. Shall never see death, Favarov ov pn DEewonon Els TOY atwva. 
Hey. Shall not die for ever. This is at least a very unusual ex- 
pression. If not for ever do not here mean, never, it would not be 
easy, from the known laws of the language, to assign its precise 
meaning. But the sense, say they, is, He shall not perish eternally. 
He shall not suffer eternal death. | admit that this is the meaning , 
which our Lord had to the expression which he then used. But 
this meaning is as clearly conveyed in the E. T.as in the Gr. ori- 
ginal. Now, if we could make the expression clearer in Eng. 
than it is in the Gr. we ought not, in the present case, to do it; 
because we cannot do it, without hurting the scope of the writer 
in recording this dialogue, which shows the manner wherein our 
Lord, whilst he taught his faithful followers, was misunderstood 
by his enemies. The probability, nay, even the possibility, of 
some of their mistakes will be destroyed, if his expressions be to- 
tally divested of their darkness, or even ambiguity. Our Lord 
‘spoke, doubtless, of eternal death, when he said, Javacor ov «7H 
Bzewonon, but, it is certain, that he was understood by most of his 
hearers as speaking of natural death ; the words then ought to be 
susceptible of this interpretation. He perceived their mistake, but 
did not think proper to make any change on his language. The 
only equivocal word here is Vavaros, death. Hg roy acwva, with a 
negative particle, when the sense is not confined by the verb, has 
invariably the same meaning, which is never. See Mt. xxi. 19. Mr. 
iii. 29. J. iv. 14. x. 28. xiii. 8. 1 Cor. viii. 13. I said, when the sense is 
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not confined by the verb, because when the verb implies duration, 
the meaning of the phrase is different; for it then denotes not al- 
ways, not perpetually. We have an example in this chapter, verse 
35 0 de dovdog ov meres ev Ty OLxta Eto tov atwva. Now the 
slave abideth not in the family perpetually. These two, never and 
not perpetually, are the only acceptations in Scripture I have dis- 
covered of the phrase. Now it cannot be the latter of these that 
has been meant by Hey.; and if the former, he has not been 
happy in the choice of an expression, ch. ix. 32. N. 


55. speak falsely. Diss. ll. § 24. 


56. Longed to see my day, nyoddcaoaro iva wy tyy Hueoauy THY 
eunv. E. T. Rejoiced to see my day. The words iva con, imme- 
diately following nyaddcooaro, show that it cannot mean here re- 
joiced, but desired earnestly, wished, longed. It is so rendered by 
the Sy. m107. Nonnus, to the same purpose, 

“Huao soy mahvevntoy wey yycddero Ove. 
The Vul. Er. and Zu. say exultavit, but both Cas. and Be. gestivit. 
L. Cl. Beau. and almost al! the late Eng. interpreters; nay, and 
even the most eminent Fr. translators from the Vul. as P. R. Sa. 
and Si. follow in this the interpretation of Be. and Cas. 

2 He saw. His faith was equivalent to seeing. 


57. flnd thou hast seen Abraham? nav dAGouan ewouxas; E. T. 
And hast thou seen Abraham ? The form I have given to the in- 
terrogation which is still retained, is more expressive of the de- 
risive manner in which the question seems to have been put. Mt. 
xxvii. 11. with the N. ; 


58. Before Abraham was born; Lam. mety ABoaou yeveo at, eyw 
eye. EK. 'T. Before Abraham was, I am. I have followed here 
the version of Er. which is close both to the sense and to the 
letter: Antequam Abraham nasceretur, ego sum. Dio, renders the 
words in the same way in Italian: vdnti che Abraam fosse nato, 
20 sono. Dod. Hey. and Wy. translate in Eng. in the same man- 
ner. yo étut may indeed be rendered I was. The present, for 
the imperfect, or even for the preterperfect, is no unusual figure 
with this writer. However, as an uninterrupted duration from 
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the time spoken of to the time then present, seems to have been 
suggested, I thought it better to follow the common method. 


59. The E. T. adds, and so passed by. In the common Greek 
we have ae magnyev ovrws. But these words are not in the Cam. 
MS. nor in some of the early editions. There is nothing corres- 
ponding to them in the Sy. Vul. or Sax. versions. Cas. and Lu. 
have them not. Be. considers both this, and the clause immedi- 
ately preceding, to wit, passing through the midst of them, which 
is also wanting in the Vul. Arm. and Sax. versions, as mere in- 
terpolations. He has nevertheless, retained them in his transla- 
tion. They are rejected by Gro. and Mill. It may be said that 
one of these clauses at least (if not both) adds nothing to the 
sense: they have much the appearance of iii been copied 
from other Gospels. 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. Who sinned ; this man, or his parents, that he was born blind ? 
Dies: Vi. Pelieegerg. 


7. Wash thine eyes in the pool of Siloam, vewae eco tny xoduu- 
Bnteav tov Ludwuu. E. T. Wash in the poolof Siloam. There 
are two words which occur in the N. T. in the sense of washing 
or bathing ; yet they are not synonymous, though we have not 
terms which correspond so exactly as to mark the distinction 
between them. The words are vemzecy and dovecy. The former, 
ventety, or rather yeateoOue (for the middle voice is more used), 
denotes to wash or bathe a part only of the body; the latter, 
Aovetv, is to wash or bathe the whole body. This difference, if I 
mistake not, is uniformly observed in the N. T. Thus, Mt. vi. 17. 
TO TEVO00WNOY COU Yiwu XV. 2. OU VINTOVTUL TUS YéLousS auUToY. 
And in this Gospel the distinction is expressly marked, ch. xiii. 
10. 0 Aehovmevos ov yosay eyes 4 TOVG mOdUuS VEpuolot, Where 
the participle Aehovueros is used of him whose whole body is 
washed ; and the verb wwiotac is joined with rove aodas. That 
the .verb Aovecy is commonly used in the manner mentioned, see 
Acts ix. 37. Heb. x. 23. 2 Pet. ii. 22. Rev. i. 5. In all which, wheth- 
er the words be used literally or metaphorically, the complete 
cleansing of the body or person is meant. ‘There is only one pas- 
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sage about which there can be any doubt. Itis in Acts, xvi. 33. 
where the jailer, upon his conversion by Paul and Silas, pri- 
soners committed to his custody, is saidin the E. T. to have 
washed their stripes. The verb is eAovoey. But let it be observ- 
ed that this is not an accurate version of the Gr. phrase sAousev 
uno tov minywv, which, in my opinion, implies bathing the whole 
body, for the sake both of cleaning their wounds, and administer- 
ing some relief to their persons. The accusative to the active 
verb éhovoer is evidently ta owuerta understood. The full ex- 
pression is soves Ta mata avrmyv anotoyv ninyov. Thesame 
distinction between the words is well ohserved in the Sep. The 
word wash, in Eng. when used as a neuter verb, without a regimen, 
is,commonly, if not always, understood to relate to the whole 
body. The word vewae shows, on the contrary, that the sacred 
author meant only a part. That the part meant is the eyes, is man- 
ifest from the context. Not to supply them, therefore, in Eng. is 
in effect to alter the sense. Nonnus, agreeably to this exposition, 
says vere réov g€0og. And when the man himself relates to the 
people, verse 11, how he had been cured, Nonnus thus expresses 
this circumstance : 
Neweapevos oxtegoro méoLToOyo OMparos vANv. 

And afterwards, verse 15, to the Pharisees he says, vdate andov 
evewo. Mr. vii. 3, 4. N. 


8. They who had before seen him blind, ot Dewoovytes avrey to 
mootegoy ore rughog yy. Vul. Qui viderunt eum prius quia mendi- 
cus erat. Conformable to this are the Al. Cam. and several other 
MSS. which, instead of tugdoc, read noooartys. Most of the an- 
cient versions agree in this with the Vul. It makes no material 
difference in the story. 


9. Others, He ts like him, addoe de, ore ofovog autre eotey. Vul. 
Alit autem, Neguaquam, sed similis est et. In conformity to this, 
four MSS. instead of ore read ovys add, The Sy. and some oth- 
er versions agree also with the Vul. © 


16. 2yioue nv ev avrowg. Diss. IX. P. WL. § 2. 


17. What sayest thou of him for giving thee sight? Xu we deyees 
EOL AUTOV, OTe HvOLsE GOV TOUS OgVaduoug; E.'T. What sayest 
thou of him, that he hath opeygd thine eyes? Vul. Tu quid dicis de 
illu qui aperuit oculos tuos ? It would appear that the La. trans- 
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lator has read o¢ for ore. It suits the sense very well, but has 
no support from MSS. versions, or ancient authors. The common 
reading is unexceptionable : but the expression in the E. IT’. does 
not convey the meaning so distinctly as could be wished. The 
sense is well expressed by Ham. in his paraphrase. ‘* What opin- 
‘ion of him hath this work of power and mercy to thee, wrought 
‘*in thee ?” 


22. Should be expelled the synagogue, enoovvaywyos yevntrac. This 
corresponds, in their discipline, to what we call excommunicution. 


24. Give glory to God, og dokay ro. Bew. This does not 
mean, as is commonly supposed, ‘Give God the praise for thy 
‘cure.’ The import is, ‘ Glorify God by confessing ingenuously 
‘the truth. This expression shows that they believed, or af- 
fected to believe, that he had told them lies, and that they want- 
ed to extort a confession from him. It was the éxpression used 
by Joshua, ch. vii. 18, 19. to Achan, when he would induce him 
to confess his guilt in relation to the accursed thing. It was ad- 
opted afterwards by the judges, for adjuring those accused or sus- 
pected of crimes to acknowledge the truth as in the sight ef God. ° 
What follows entirely suits this sense. ‘Their speech is to this 
effect: ‘You cannot impose upon us by this incredible story. 
‘We know that the man you speak of, who openly profanes the 
‘Sabbath, is a transgressor, and therefore can have no authority 
‘or commission from God; It will, therefore, be the wisest thing 
‘you can do, to confess the truth honestly, as thereby you will 
‘give glory to God.’ It would appear from their tampering so 
much with this man, that they hoped by his means to detect some 
fraud or collusion, by the use of which our Lord had procured so 
extraordinary a fame for working miracles. But being disappoint- 
ed in their expectations from him, they were so incensed that 
they resolved immediately to excommunicate him. 


27. Did ye not hear? xat oun nnovoate ; E.'T. And ye did not 
hear. Vul. Et audistis. This translator has read “at yxovoare ; 
a reading which has no support from antiquity, except the Sax. 
version. I think the clause ought to be read as a question, a 
manner frequent in this Gospel. If it be rendered in the com- 
mon way, it must mean, ‘ Ye did@got mind what was told you. 
if so, the verb axovecy is used twice inthe same verse in senses to- 
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tally different. Such an interpretation as supposes this, unless 
when a paronomasia is evidently intended, ougat to be avoided as 
much as possible. 


32, Never was it heard before, ex tov asorvos ovx yxovody. An 
aLonvos, or é* TOV atwvos, is a literal version frequently occur- 
ring in the Sep. of the Heb. word 951273 in like manner as é¢g roy 
alwva, or és rou acwvos is of DDIyd. The former strictly means 
Srom eternity, the latter to eternity. In this sense they are applied 
to God, Ps. xc. 2. But in popular language, the former often 
denotes no more than from the beginning of the world, or even 
from very early times; and ec¢ rov acwva does not always mean to 
eternity, in the strict sense of the word. That the use is nearly 
the same in pagan writers, has been very well shown by Wet. The 
meaning of neither phrase, when accompanied with a negative, 
admits much variation. The one is antehac nunquam, never be- 
fore; the other nunquam dehinc, never after. In regard to the 
latter, an exception was taken notice of, on ch. viii. 51. Such 
an interpretation as from the age, which some have proposed, 
conveys no meaning where no particular age has been spoken of. 
Nor is there any age of the world, that appears to have been dis- 
tinguished in Scripture, as the age, by way of eminence. But a 
great deal of the reasoning used in criticism, especially scriptural 
criticism, is merely hypothetical. 


34. Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost thou teach us? 
This reproach proceeded from the same general principle from 
which the question of the disciples, verse 2. arose. 


CHAPTER X. 


2. The shepherd always entereth by the door, 0 O& stosoyomEevos 
Ova tyg Bueas, notuny sore rwv nooBatwy. E. T. He that enter- 
eth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep. This mode of speak- 
ing with us conveys the notion, that the shepherd is the only 
person who enters by the door; yet the owner, the door-keeper, 
and the sheep themselves, also enter the same way. The original 
expression is manifestly intended to denote the constant, not the 
peculiar use which the shepherd makes of the door, as opposed 
to the constant use of thieves and robbers to force their entrance, 
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by breaking or climbing over the fence. The comparison is made 
not to the folds used by the common people in remote parts of 
the country, but to those belonging to the rich in the neighbour- 
hood of a. populous city, where the walls and other fences need 
to be stronger, and the entrance more carefully kept, on account 
of the greater danger from thieves. 


8. All who have entered in another manner, muvtég oot 790 
évov nhdov. E.'T. All that ever came before me. But there is a 
remarkable difference of reading on this passage. The words 
G0 éuou, on which the meaning of the sentence entirely depends, 
are wanting in some of the most ancient, and ina very great 
number of other MSS. There is nothing corresponding to them 
in the Vul. which says simply, Ovnncs quotquot venerunt. The 
first Sy. in like manner has them not; the second Sy. has an ex- 
pression answering to them; but it is marked, as spurious, with 
an asterisk. Neither the Go. nor the Sax. has them. They are 
wanting in the Com. and some other early editions. Most of the 
ancient expositors appear not to have read them. Some how- 
ever, have. Among these is Nonnus, who says, mutes oor na- 
eos x400v. This is the state of the externa] evidence, with re- 
gard to the words in question. And if it be found such as to 
leave the mind in suspense about their authenticity, the internal 
evidence against them does, in my opinion, turn the scale. When 
our Lord, in explaining his public character, uses a comparison 
introduced by the words 7 am, it is always his manner to suit 
what he next says of himself, to that, whatever it be, he has 
chosen to be represented by. Of this we have several examples 
in this Gospel. Thus, when he says, ch. vi. 51. Lam the ving 
bread which descended from heaven, it is immediately added, Who- 
so eateth of this bread—This perfectly suits the comparison adopt- 
ed; for bread is baked to be eaten. Again, ch. xiv. 6. Jam the 
way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me [who am the way]. Again, ch. xv. 1. Tam the true vine, and 
my father is the vine-dresser. lt is added, Every barren branch in 
me {the vine} he loppeth off. To come to the contex, verse 11. J 
am the good shepherd ; it follows, the good shepherd giveth his life 
Sor the sheep ; and, lastly, verse 9. Iam the door ; such as enter by me 
[the door] shall be safe. ——N ow to this manner, so uniformly observ- 
ed, tHe words under examination cannot be reconciled. TI am the 
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door, all that ever came before me, 190 ov, that is, before I the door 
came. But do we ever speak of a door’s coming to any place? 
This is so far from illustrating the meaning, that it is inconsist- 
ent with any mesniig, and therefore leads the mind to devise 
some other image which may suit the words here used. Such in- 
deed, is that employed, verse 11. where our Lord calls himself 
the shepherd. But by no rule of interpretation can we borrow 
light from a circumstance which had not yet been mentioned. 
Of this incoherence Maldonat, though he explains the words dif- 
ferently, was entirely sensible. Von videntur hec enim, says he, 
cum precedenti versu satis apte conjungr. St enim dixisset se pasto- 
rem esse, commode et apposite adderet alios non pastores sed fures et 
latrones fuisse ; cum autem dixerit se esse osttum, non apparet qua. 
ratione, qua consequentia addat alios fuisse latrones. But, beside 
this unsuitableness to the context, the meaning expressed by oooe 
moo &uov yAvov, appears exceptionable. Who were those 
that came “before him? Not Moses and the Prophets, surely. 
For of these our Lord, far from calling them theeves and rob- 
bers, always speaks honourably. Yet to these we should other- 
wise most readily apply the expression, especially when we con- 
sider that Jesus styles them to his disciples, the prophets who were 
before you. ‘The persons here meant,’ say some, ‘are those who, 
‘before his time, assumed the character of Messiah. But who 
were these? It does not appear from any history, sacred or 
profane, that any person, before his time, ever assumed the char- 
acter or title of Messiah. Afterwards, indeed, agreeably to our 
Lord’s prediction, it was assumed by many. ‘Theudas and Judas 
of Galilee cannot be meant. They were rather contemporaries. 
And though both were seditious leaders, and gave themselves 
out for extraordinary personages, we have no evidence that ei- 
ther of them pretended to be the Messiah. For all these reasons, 
I think zgo euou ought to be rejected as an interpolation. The 
external evidence, or what I may call the testimonies in its fa- 
your, are at least counterbalanced by those against it; and the 
internal evidence arising from the sense of the expression, and 
the scope of the passage, is all on the contrary side. I read, 
therefore, with the Sy. the Vul. and,! may add, the old Italic, of 
which the Sax. is esteemed by critics a literal translation, mavre¢ 
oooe nADOr. I consider 7AGur as used here for econAvor, the simple 
for the compound, used verse 1. and the word addazgodev under- 
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stood as supplied from that verse. It is not unusual, when there 
is occasion for repeating a sentiment which has been advanced a 
little before, to abridge the expression, on the supposition that 
what is wanting the hearers will supply from memory. It will 
perhaps be objected to this explanation, that it makes this sen- 
tence a mere repetition of what is said in verse Ist. 1 own that 
the affirmation in verse Ist is here repeated, but not merely so, 
as it is attended, with a very important expianation. The im- 
port of the two verses, which will show exactly their relation, 
may be thus expressed: 1. *° They who enter the fold other- 
‘wise than by the door, are thieves and robbers. 7. 1 am the 
‘door. 8. Consequently they who enter otherwise than by me, 
‘are thieves and robbers.’ This makes the eighth verse, as it 
were the conclusion of a syllogism, of which the first and the 
seventh are the premises. It is remarkable that this has ap- 
peared to be the general import of the passage, even to those 
interpreters who seem either not to have known how it could 
be deduced, or have attempted a method absolutely indefensi- 
ble. Dr. Clarke (see his paraphrase cf verse 8.) gives a sense 
to the words which coincides with that here given ; but he does 
not inform us how he makes it out, or in what manner he read 
the original. Elsner has endeavoured to draw the same mean- 
ing from the reading in the common Gr.; but in my judgment, 
without success. /oyso0ue 00 Ovoas for to go past a door, 
is, | suspect, utterly unexampled. Besides, who was ever ac- 
counted either thief or robber, for going past the door, if he did 
not attempt to break into the enclosure? But it may be said, if 
the words 190 “ou ought to be rejected, how shall we account for 
their introduction into so many copies? To this I can only re- 
ply, that the misapprehension of the sense, in some early tran- 
scriber, may not improbably have led him to take this method of 
supplying the ellipsis. It is in this manner that the greatest 
freedoms which have been taken with the sacred text are to be 
accounted for. Upon the whole, our Lord, when he compares 
himself to a shepherd, speaks in the character of the great pro- 
phet or teacher of God’s peop!e; when he compares himself to 
the door of the sheep-fold, he signifies that it is by him, that is, 
by sharing in his grace, and partaking of his spirit, that the un- 
der-shepherds and teachers must be admitted into his fold, that 
is, into his church or kingdom, and participate in all the spirit- 
ual blessings belonging to its members. In this view, the words 
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are directed chiefly against the Scribes and Pharisees, considered 
as teachers, whose doctrine was far from breathing the same spi- 
rit with his, and whose chief object was, not like that of the good 
shepherd, to feed and to protect the flock, but, like that of the 
robber, or of the wolf, to devour them. [shall only add, before 
I conclude this note, that the interpretation here given suits the 
words that follow, as well as those that precede. ‘Thus, “7. 1 am 
“the door. 8. All who enter in another manner are thieves and 
“robbers. 9. All who enter by me, shall be safe.” How com- 
mon was this method with our Lord, to enforce his sentiments by 
affirmations and negations thus connected ! 


14,15. I both know my own, and am known by them (even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the Father); and I give my hfe for 
the sheep. Ch. vi. 57. N. Diss. XH. P. IV. § 3. 


16. I have other sheen besides, which are not of this fold. 'This 
is spoken of the Gentiles, who were afterwards to be received 
into his church on the same footing with the Jews. 


18. No one forceth it from me, ovdess ager autny an suov. E. 
T. No man taketh it from me. ‘This can hardly be said with pro- 
priety, since he suffered by the hands of others. ‘The Eng. verb 
take, does not express the full import of the Greek aegsw. In 
this place it is evidently our Lord’s intention to inform his hear- 
ers, that his enemies could not, by violence, take his life, if he 
did not voluntarily put himself in their power. 


22. The feast of the dedication, ta eyzoatmia. It might be ren- 
dered, more literally, the feast of the renovation. But the other 
name has obtained the sanction of use. ‘This festival was insti- 
tuted by Judas Maccabeus, 1 Mac. iv. 59. in memory of their 
pulling down the altar of burnt offerings, which had been profaned 
by the Pagans, and building a new one, dedicated to the true God. 

2 It being winter, yequwy nv. This festival began on the twen- 
ty-fifth of the month Casleu, and was kept for eight days. It fell 
about the middle of our December. 


25. I said to you, but ye believed not, “ the works which I do i 
“my father’s name, testify of me,” E¢mov Vuty nut OV TLOTEVETE 
TH EVYH OH EY MOL EY TW OVOMETL TOV MATOOS MOV, THUTO LLaO- 
rupee meoe Enou. FE. 'T. I told you, and ye believed not ; the works 
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that I do in my father’s name, they bear witness of me. The words 
are capable of being rendered either way; but there is this dif- 
ference: rendered in the one way, they are conformable to fact, 
as appears from this very Gospel—‘ I said to you, the works 
“which I do,” &c. That he had said this, we learn from ch. v. 
36. In the other way rendered, the words “I told you,” can re- 
fer only to what they asked him to tell them, to wit, whether he~ 
were the Messiah or not. Now, it does not appear from this, or 
from any other Gospel, that he had ever told them this in express 
terms, as they wanted him to do. It may be proper to observe, 
that the Vul. is here, in respect of the sense, agreeable to the ver- 
sion I have given; but, in respect of the expression, plainly points 
out a different reading. Loguor vobis, et non creditis, opera que 
ego facio in nomine patris met, hec testimonium perhibent de me. In 
conformity to this the Cam. MS. alone, reads AaAw for seo. 


26, 27. Ye believe not, because ye are not of my sheep. My sheep, 
as I told you, obey my voice. ov mLotEvéte OU YaQ EGTE EX THY 
meobatwy toy Euwv, xeOws enor vu. Ta mov6ata ta ena 
ENS Yovns wov axovet. E.T. Ve believe not, because ye are not of 
my sheep, as [ said unto you. My sheep hear my voice. "This case 
is similar to the former: xwOw¢ éemov ugcy is joined, by our trans- 
Jators, to the preceding words ; I join them to those which follow. 
My reason is the same as in the foregoing instance. The words 
which precede, had not, as far as we are informed, been express- 
ly used by our Lord; the subsequent words had. On the common 
Gr. there is no change made but in the pointing. Indeed, the 
clause xa@Owe¢ ecnov vuty, which has occasioned the question, is 
wanting in several MSS. as well as in the Vul. Cop: Arm. and 
Sax. versions. To recur to the authority of later interpreters and 
critics, would, in so plain a case, be quite unnecessary. 

29. My Father, who gave them me is greater than all, 0 aatn0 
wou Os Osdwus woe pmecloy navewy eote. Vul. Pater meus, quod 
dedit mihi, majus omnibus est. There is nothing in the Gr. MSS. 
which can confer the least probability on this version of the La. 
interpreter. Two or three MSS. have o for vs. The Al. reads. 
weeCoy for wecGwyv. The Cop. aud Sax. versions agree with the 
Valk 
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30. I and the Father are one, «yw nat o natno év eouev. The 
word is not «2, one person, but év, one thing, or the same thing. 
It might have been so rendered here; but the expression is too 
homely, in the opinion of some excellent critics, to suit the digni- 
ty of the su! ject. The greater part of foreign interpreters have 
thought otherwise. Vul. Er. Zu. Cas. Be. Ego et pater unum 
sumus. Lu. fe9 and ver bare’ sid eits. Dio. Io e il padre sia- 
mo una istessa cosa. L. Cl. Mon pere et moi sommes une seule chose. 
P. Kh. Si. and Sa. Une ineme chose. ,What is distinguished in the 
original, we ought, if possible, to distinguish. Yet no Eng. trans- 
lator known to me has, in this, chosen to desert the common trans- 
lation. 


34. Is it not written in your law? Here we find the book of 
Psalms, whence the passage quoted is taken, included under the 


name law, which is sometimes used for the whole Scriptures of 
the O. T. 


35. To whom the word of God was addressed, 1009 #¢ 0 hoyos 
Tov Geov eyeveto. lt has been observed justly, that the words 
may be rendered, against whom the word of God was pointed. 
What gives countenance to this interpretation, is, that God, in the 
place quoted (Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) is severely rebuking and threatening 
wicked judges and magistrates. On the whole, however, I pre- 
fer the version here given. 

* And if the language of Scripture ts unexceptionable—xae ov 
Ouvaroas huOnvae 4 yoagn.—E. T. And the Scripture cannot be broken, 
[ do not know a meaning which, by any of the received laws of 
interpretation, we can affix to this expression, Scripture cannot be 
broken. Yet it is impossible for one who attends to our Lord’s ar- 
gument, as it runs in the original, to entertain a doubt about the 
clause which answers to it in the Gr. Our Lord defends what he 
had said from the charge of blasphemy, by showing its conformity 
to the style of Scripture in less urgent cases:.insomuch that, if 
the propriety of Scripture language be admitted, the propriety of 
his must be admitted also. This is one of those instances where- 
in, though it is very easy for the translator to discover the mean- 
ing, it is very difficult to express it in words which shall appear 
to correspond to those of his author. In such cases. a little cir- 
cumlocution has always been allowed. 
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36. Whom the Father hath consecrated his Apostle to the world, 
Ov O TUTHO HyLuoE xuL UnEoTEtler eto Toy zoomov. E.T. Whom 
the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world. That ayace, 
“in Scripture, often denotes to consecrate, to set apart to any reli- 
gious or important purpose, has been shown, Diss. VI. P. IV. § 9 
—13. It is evident, that it is only in this sense applicable here. 
There are two words which Jesus chiefly uses for expressing his 
mission. One is, téumo, the other azoorehAw; the former a 
more familiar, the latter a more solemn, term. It is from the 
latter that the name .4postle is derived. Our Lord, in my opin- 
ion, has often an allusion to this title, when it does not appear in 
the E. 'T. because both words are promiscuously rendered send. 
And though here the word send does but feebly express the im- 
port of the original; for it may be said of every man, that God 
hath sent him into the world; I do not deny that, in most cases, 
both words are properly so rendered, and that the purport of the 
sentence is justly conveyed. In a few, however, where there 
seems to be an allusion to the title axoozoios, by which he had 
distinguished the twelve, it may be allowable to change the term 
for the sake of preserving the allusion. Thus, ch. xvii. 18. when 
our Lord, in an address to God, represents the mission of his Apos- 
tles by him, as analogous to that which he had himself received 
from his heavenly Father, he uses these emphatical words: A@- 
Gog ene umeotethas elg TOY xOGNOY, OLY 0) AMEDTELAG AVTOUG ELS 
tov xoonov. I have, for the sake of exhibiting the analogy with 
like energy, rendered the words in this manner: as thou hast 
made me thy Apostle to the world, I have made them my Apostles 
to the world. Jesus is accordingly called, Heb. iii. 1. the Apostle 
and High Priest of our profession. He is the Apostle of God; 
they were the Apostles of Christ. Hence appears more strongly 
the. propriety of what he said, L.x. 16. He that heareth you, hear- 
eth me; and he that despiseth you, despiscth me ; and he that despr- 
seth me, despiseth him that sent me. 'Thus making them, in respect 
of their mission as teachers, stand in the same relation to him, in 
which he, as Heaven’s interpreter, stood to God. In like man- 
ner, in the verse under examination, as the word 7ycooe evident- 
ly means consecrated, or set apart for a sacred office, NYLOE, KO 
uneotecdev is, by a common idiom, used for yyvace tov anooted- 
iecOor; or. which is the same, 7yeaoey ecvoe ar90T OO. 
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2 For calling himself his son, OLL ELOY, VLOG TOU Qeov stu. E. 
T. Because I said, I am the Son of God. Let it be observed, that 
our Lord’s word here is vis, not o vios. It is not, therefore, so 
definite as the common version makes it. At the same time, the 
want of the article in Gr. (as I have elsewhere observed) does 
not render the’ words so expressly indefinite, as, in our language, 
the indefinite article would render them, if the expression were 
translated a Son of God. For the sake, therefore, of avoiding an 
error on either side, 1 have chosen this oblique manner of ex- 
pressing the sentiment. Mt. xxvii. 54. N. 


39. They attempted again—eCyntory srohev—. The Vul. has no 
word answering to xaduv, which is also omitted by the Cam. and 
a few other .iSS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


4. Will not prove fatal, ovx sore 1909 Dauvaroy. E. T. Is not 
unto death. ‘That the former way of rendering gives the full im- 
port of the Gr. expression, as used here, cannot be questioned. 
It, at the same time, preserves the ambiguity. 


10. Because there is no light, ote To YS ovx eOTLY EV AUTO). E. 
|. Because there is no light in him. Knatchbull has very proper- 
ly observed, that the pronoun aut, here, manifestly refers to the 
noun xosuov, in the end of the ‘preceding verse ; and should, 
therefore, be rendered in it. Common sense, as wellas the rules 
of construction, require this interpretation. His stumbling in the 
night, is occasioned by the want of that which prevents his stumb- 
ling in the day. In a, however, is better omitted in Eng. where 
‘t would encumber, rather than enlighten, the expression, of itself 
sufficiently clear. 


95. I am the resurrection and the life ; that is, ‘1 am the author 
‘of the resurrection and of the life-—a very common trope in 
Scripture of the effect for the efficient. In this way, God is called 
our salvation, to denote our Saviour ; and Jesus Christ is said, 1 
Cor. i. 30. to be made of God unto us, wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption ; that is, the source of these 


blessings. 
VOL. IV. 59 
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27. Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, he who cometh into the 
world, Gu <2 0 A@Lotos, 0 viog TOU HEou, 0 EG TOV ZOGMOY EVZO- 
pevos. E. T. Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world. 1 have had occasion to take notice (in another 
place, Diss. V. P. 1V. § 3—6. 14.) of the three titles just now 
meutioned, as different denominations or descriptions by which 
the same great personage was distinguished. 1 have, therefore, 
kept them distinct. The two last are, as it were, compounded 
into one in the E. T. I have also observed, that the proper title 
is not he who should come, but he who cometh. It was very natu- 
ral in Mary, when professing her faith in Jesus, in consequence 
of the question so publicly put to her, to mention all the princi- 
pal titles appropriated to him in Scripture. 


37. Who gave sight to the blind man, 0 wvoréeg tovs og Oaduous 
tov tughov. Vul. Qui aperuit oculos ceci nati. E.'T. Which 
opened the eyes of the blind. There is no Gr. MS. yet known 
which authorises the addition of nati, nor any version but the 
Cop. The singular number, with the article, here employed by 
the Evangelist, shows a manifest allusion to one individual. ‘ Oz 
tugioe is properly the blind, which, when no substantive is added, 
is understood to be plural. 


38. Shut up with a stone, dcGog énsueero ex auto. E.T. A 
stone lay upon it. From the way in which the words are render- 
ed in the Sy. version, and from a regard to a just remark of Si. 
that the preposition ez, in the Hellenistic idiom, does not always 
imply upon, or over, | have been induced to render the expres- 
sion in the manner above mentioned: it being not improbable, 
that, in this respect, the sepulchre was similar to our Lord’s. 


39. For this is the fourth day, reraoratos yuo éore. E.'T. For 
he hath been dead four days. ‘The expression is abrupt and ellip- 
tical ; a manner extremely natural to those in grief, and, there- 
fore, where it is possible, worthy to be imitated by a translator. 


AY. Then they removed the stone, 70av ovy tov AiOov & nv oO 
reOvnuws wxétuevos. The last clause, ¢ -v 0 reOvanams nEmevos, 
is wanting altogether in the Vul. the Sy. the Sax. the Arm. the 
Eth. the Ara. and the Cop. versions, as well as in some noted MSS. 
The words, 0 reOv2jx0¢ xeeusvosg, are wanting in the Go. and the 
second Sy. versions, and in the Al. MS. which reads ¢ 7 after Ae- 
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6ov. WNonnus omits the clause entirely. Jt is rejected by Ori- 
gen, Mill, and Bengelius; and plainly adds nothing to the sense. 


45. The Vul. after Mariam, adds et Martham, in which it is 
singular. 


49. Caraphas, who was high priest that year. L. iii. 2. N. 

2 Ve are utterly at a loss, uuecs ovn oedare ovdev. E.T. Ve 
know nothing at all. It is manifest, from the whole scope of the 
passage, that it is not with the ignorance of the subject about 
which they were deliberating, the doctrine and miracles of our 
Lord, nor with the ignorance of the law for the punishment of 
offenders of all denominations, that Caiaphas here upbraids them. 
Accordingly, we do not find, in what he says, any thing tending 
to give the smallest information on either of these heads. Yet 
something of this kind is what occurs as the meaning, on first 
reading the words in most translations. But what he upbraids 
them with here, is-plainly the want of political wisdom. ‘They 
were in perplexity ; they knew not what to resolve upon, or 
what measure to adopt, in a case which, as he pretended, was 
extremely clear. It would appear, that some of the sanhedrim 
were sensible that Jesus had given them no just or legal handle, 
by any thing he had either done or taught, for taking away his 
life; and that, in their deliberations on the subject, something 
had been advanced, which made the high priest fear they would 
not enter with spirit and resolution into the business. He, there- 
fore,seems here to concede to those who appeared to have scru- 
ples, that, though their putting Jesus to death could not be vin- 
dicated by strict law or justice, it might be vindicated from expe- 
diency and reason of state, or, rather, from the great law of ne- 
cessity, the danger being no less than the destruction of their 
country, and so imminent, that evcn the murder of an innocent 
man, admitting Jesus to be innocent, was not to be considered as 
an evil, but rather as a sacrifice, every way proper for the safety 
of the nation. May we not reasonably conjecture, that such a 
manner of arguing must have arisen from objections made by Nic- 
odemus, who, as we learn from ch. vii. 50, &c. was not afraid to 
object to them the illegality of their proceedings, or by Joseph of 
Arimathea, who was, probably, one of them, and concerning whom 
we have this honourable testimony, L. xxiii. 50, 51. that he did 
not concur in their resolutions. 
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56. What think ye? Will he not come to the festival? Tt doxet 
Ver, OTL Ov fen EAOH ELS THY éootnv; KE. T. What think ye, that he 
will not come to the feast? This looks as if they knew, or took 
for granted, that he wonld not come, and were inquiring only 
about the reason of his not coming. This is not the meaning of 
the Evangelist, whose words, in the judgment of the best critics, 
make properly two questions, and ought to be pointed thus— 7% 
Donec Vuov ;—OTe ov fy ehOy Eg THY EvOTHY; 


CHAPTER XIL 








7. Let her alone. She hath reserved this Apes avrny 
téernonjzey avto, Five MSS. read iva rnonon. The Vul.in con- 
formity to this, Sinite illam ut servet illud. With this, agree also, 
the Sax. Cop. and Eth. versions, and the paraphrase of Nonnus. 
But when the common reading makes a clear sense, which suits 
the context, the authorities just now mentioned are by no means 
a sufficient reason for changing. 

2 To embalin me. Ch. xix. 40. N. 

10. Determined, sCovhevourto. E.'T. Consulted. 1 agree “en- 
tirely with Gro. who observes, on this place, “ PovdevecOae non 
est hic consultare, sed constituere, ut Act. v. 33. xv. 37. 2 Cor. 
“7.17.” It is translated by Beau. avoient resolu, which is literal- 
Ty rendered by the Eng. An. hed resolved. Indeed, such a design 
on the life of a man whom they do not seem to have charged 
with any guilt, might appear improbable; but the maxim of Caia- 
phas above explained, ch. xi. 49. ? N. would serve, with judges 
disposed as those priests then were, to justify this murder also. 


11. Many Jews forsook them, and believed on Jesus, wodAoe vmn- 
you ray Jovdccwy nae emtorevov erg cov Ijoovv. E.T. Many of 
the Jews went away, and believed on Jesus. This interpretation is 
rather feeble. The Eng. word went, and even the words went 
away, before the mention of something done, are often little 
more than expletives. Here the word uayyov bears a very im- 
portant sense, and denotes their ceasing to pay that regard to the 
teaching of the scyibes which they had formerly done. 'This is 
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universally acknowledged to be the meaning of the verb in this 
passage. Bishop Pearce, however, has gone too far, in the op- 
posite extreme, from our translators, where he says, “ withdrew 
themselves, i. e. from the public service in the synagogues.” 
The ideas formed from the practice of modern sectaries have led 
him, in this instance, into a mistake. No sect of the Jews with- 
drew from the synagogue. Jesus, far from withdrawing, or en- 
couraging his disciples to withdraw, attended the service in the 
temple at Jerusalem, and in the synagogue, wherever he happen- 
ed to be. He promoted the same disposition in his disciples, by 
precept as well as by example, and particularly warned them 
against disregarding the ministry, on account of the vices of the 
minister. Mt. xxiii. 1, &c. The same conduct was observed by 
his Apostles and disciples after him. He foretold them, that 
they would be expelled the synagogue, ch. xvi. 2. but never gave 
them permission to leave it, whilst they were allowed by the 
Jewish rulers to attend it. The book of Acts shows, that they 
did in fact attend the synagogue every Sabbath, where there was 
a synagogue to which they had access. Diss. 1X. P. IV. )6. 


13. Israel’s King. Though we find in the common copies, 0 
Bacthevg tov /oguma, the article o is wanting in so great a number 
of MSS. and editions, as to give just ground for rejecting it. For 
which reason, though the difference is of littke moment, I have 
made use of this expression. Ch. x. 36. 2 N. 


16. After Jesus was glorified ; that is, after his resurrection and 
ascension. 


17. That he called Lazarus—ore tov Acalaooy EPwunoév— 
Vul. Quando Lazarum vocavit. So many MSS. read ozée for ozz, 
and so many versions are conformable to this reading, that it is 
hardly possible to decide between them. The sense is good and 


apposite either way. But, in such cases, it is better to let things re- 
main as they are. 


~*~ 


19. Ye have no influence, ovx w@pedecte ovdev. Vul. Nihil profi- 
cumus, from the reading wgyedouper; which has hardly any support 
from MSS. or versions. 


26. [fany man serve me, my Father will reward him, eay tig 
EUOL Olaxovn, TLUNGEL GUTOY 0 nmatyjo. E. T. If any man serve 
me, him my father will honour. The word rey, in Scripture, sig- 
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nifies not only honour, but reward, price, wages. The verb 
tiuae admits the same latitude of signification. Beau. though 
he renders the word, in his version, in the common way, le ho- 
morera, says, in his note upon it, ‘* autrement le recompensera.” 
Nay, he adds in effect, that it ought to be thus rendered here, as 
it i: opposed to serving. ‘* Comme honorer est ici opposé a servir, 
‘il signifie proprement recompenser, ainsi quen plusieurs autres 
‘* endroits de lecriture.” 


27. What shall I say ? [Shall I say] Father, save me from this 
hour ? But I came on purpose for this hour—‘7t étaw; mutéy, oo- 
Gov ué EX THS OUS TULTIS, UAd« Ola TOLTO HAGOY ELS THY CUEY 
tartyy. E.'T. What shall I say? Father, save me from this hour: 
but for this cavse came I unto this hour. I! understand the question 
here, as ending, not at e¢aw, but at ravt73, at which there should 
be a point of interrogation; or, rather that the words should be 
considered as two questions, in the manner done in this version. 
A similar example we have in the preceding chapter, verse 56th; 
for. in both, a part of the first question is understood as repeated. 
There te dozee vutv ; Coxe Ort OV pe E107; ; Here, te e120; 
; | do not approve, with Markland 
(Bowyer’s Conjectures), that z¢ should be rendered whether, and 
the question made, “ Whether shall I say, Father, save me ?—— 
“ or, Father. glorify thy name?’ If these could be supposed to 
occur to the mind at once, there could not be a moment’s hesita- 
tion about the preference. It suits much better the distress of 
his soul, to suggest, at first, a petition for deliverance. But in 
this he is instantly checked by the reflection on the end of his 
coming. This determines him to cry out, “ Father, glorify thy 
name.” This is not put as a question. It is what his mind finally 
and fully acquiesces in. 








ELT), TUTYO GWGOOV ME 


98. Thy name, Govto ovoue. For to ovoua, four MSS. not of 
the highest account, read tov viov. Such also is the reading of the 
Cop. Eth. and Ara. versions. The second Sy. has it in the margin. 


32. All men—nuvtas—. Vul. Omnia—. Agreeably to this, 
the Go. and the Sax. versions translate. "The Cam. and one oth- 
er MS. read ztertea. 


34. From the law ; that is, from the Scriptures. Ch. x. 34. N. 


36. He withdrew himself privately from them, anéhOov exov- 
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Bn ax avtoyv. E.T. Departed and did hide himself from them. 
This, in my apprehension, conveys a sense different from that of 
the original, which denotes simply, that in retiring, he took care 
not to be observed by them. The Sy. version is very close, and 
appears to me to implyno more. The Vul. which says, abit et 
abscondit se ab eis, seems to have misled most of the modern in- 
terpreters. Cas. has hit the meaning better. Discessit et evs sese 
subduxit. 


40. Blunted their understanding, métwQMZEV THY aLTOY ZaQCLaY. 
Diss. 1V. $2223, 24. 


49, Several, moddoc. E. T. Many. The Gr. word is of greater 
latitude than the Eng. and answers more exactly to the Fr. 
plusieurs, which, by translators from that language, is sometimes 
rendered many, sometimes several, as suits best the subject. Here, 
as it is only the minority of those in the highest offices that are 
spoken of, a minority greatly outnumbered by the opposite party, 
they can hardly be supposed very numerous. 


44. He who believeth on me, it is not on me he believeth ; that is, 
not only on me. The expression is similar to that in Mr. ix. 37. 
Whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not me. Both are explained 
in the same manner. | 


AT. But do not observe them, xae un acotévor. <A considerable 
number of MSS. amongst which are the Al. and the Cam. read 
gudatn ; to which agree not only the Vul. which says, et non cus- 
todierit, but both the Sy. Cop. Arm. Eth. Ara. and Sax. versions, 
together with the paraphrase of Nonnus: 

Kae un aovdytoto voou ogonyioa guiasn. 


49. What I should enjoin, and what I should teach, te eemm “et te 
hadnow. E. T. What I should say, and what I should speak. These 
phrases convey to us no conceivable difference of meaning. If no 
difference of signification had been intended by the words of the 
original, the zz would not have been repeated before the second 
verb. The repetition evidently implies, that the subject of the one 
is not the subject of the other. Zuaeev frequently means to com- 
mand, to enjoin, and Acdecr to teach, to instruct by discourse. When 
these are thus conjoined, as things related, but not synonymous, 
they serve to ascertain the meaning of each other; the former 
regarding the precepts of his religion, the latter its principles. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


2, While they were at supper, dstavov yevouevov. E.'T. Supper 
being ended. Vul. Er. Zu. Cena factd. Be. Peractd. Cas. Para- 
td. The two first ways of rendering the words in La. express too 
much ; the last, too little. ‘That supper was ended, is inconsist- 
ent with what follows in the chapter ; and if it was only prepared, 
it would not have been said, verse 4th, he arose from supper. 
Maldonat’s solution hardly requires refutation. He affirms, that 
our Lord that night ate three suppers with his disciples ; the pas- 
chal supper, their ordinary supper, and the eucharistical supper ; 
if this last might be called a supper. Hence, we find them still 
eating together, after we had been told, that supper was ended. 
In defence of the way wherein the words are rendered in the Vul. 
he argues thus: The Evangelist says, not decmvov yevousvor, cum 
cena fieret, using the present participle, but yevouevov, cum cena 
jam facta esset, using the participle of the aorist. ‘To this, it suf- 
ficeth to reply, that the sacred writers use the participle ys vOME- 
vou indiscriminately, for both purposes, but much oftener to ex- 
press the present, or rather the imperfect, than the past. ‘Thus, 
when yéevouerns is joined with momias, oweas nesoas, or any 
term denoting a precise portion of time,it invariably signifies 
that the period denoted by the noun was begun, not ended. Mr. 
says, Vi. 2. yevousvov oabburov nyugaro Ev tH Gvvaymyn dL0e0- 
necv. should be glad to know of a single interpreter who ren- 
ders these words—When Sabbath was ended, he taught in the syna- 
gogue. The words sabbato facto, in the Vul. denote no more here, 
in the judgment of all expositors, than when Sabbath was come. 
Our Lord says, \{t. xiii. 21. yevouevng Gdepens Ove tov hoyor, év- 
6ve oxavdadtsrae. Is it whilst the persecution rages, or when it 
is over, that men are tempted by it to apostatize ? | shall add but 
one other example, from Mt. xxvi. 6, &c. /yG0u yevopevou ev Byn- 
Buviw ev orxce Stmwvos myoondAGev avrg yury. x,t. &. Was it af- 
ter Jesus had been in Simon’s house in Bethany, that the woman 
anointed him with the precious balsam, or when he was there ? The 
Vul. says expressly, cui Jesus esset in domo Sumonis. | should not 
have brought so many examples in so clear a case, were it not to 
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demonstrate, what even critics can forget, how unsafe it is to de- 
pend on general rules, without recurring to use, wherever the 
recourse is practicable. 


4. Mantle, inatce. E.'T. Garments. “Juatiov properly sig- 
nifies the upper garment, the mantle; and iuatia, garments, or 
clothes in general. Diss. VIII. P. HI. § 1, 2,3. Yet the plural 
is sometimes used for the singular, and means no more than man- 
tle, as Mt. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 65. xxvii. 35. ch. xix. 23. 


10. He who hath been bathing, needeth only to wash his feet, 0 
Achoumevos av yoeay Exel yn TOUS MedaS vewaodar. For the dis- 
tinction between Aovecy and vimreodat, see ch. ix. 7. N. This 
illustration is borrowed from the custom of the times; according 
to which, those who had been invited to a feast, bathed themselves 
before they went ; but, as they walked commonly in sandals, (un-_ 
less when on a journey), and wore no stockings, it was usual to 
get their feet washed by the servants of the family, before they 
laid themselves on the couches. Their feet, which would be soil- 
ed by walking, required cleaning, though the rest of their body did 
not. The great utility, and frequent need, of washing the feet in 
those countries, has occasioned its being so often mentioned in the 
N. T.. as an evidence of humility, hospitality, and brotherly love. 


13. Ye call me The teacher and The master, ‘Tues goverre we 
‘O dtWanzakos nat “O xvgtog. E.'T. Ye call me muster and lord. 
The article in Gr. prefixed to each appellation, and the nomina- 
tive case employed where, in common language, it would have 
been the accusative, give great energy to the expression, and 
show, that the words are applied to Jesus in a sense entirely pe- 
culiar. This is not at all expressed by the words, ye call. me mas- 
ter and lord, as though it had been qgwvecté we Ovdaoxadov nae xv- 
otov ; for so common civility might have led them to call fifty 
others. But the titles here given, can belong only to one. This 
remark extends equally to the following verse. For the import 
of the titles, see Diss. VII. 


23. Was lying close to his breast. Diss. VIII. P. HI. § 3—6. 


33. My children, trexvia. E.T. Little children. Diminutives 
answer a double purpose. They express either the lfttleness or 
VOL. IV. 60 
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JSewness, in respect of size and number, of that to which they are 
applied, or the affection of the speaker. Diss. XII. P. I. § 19. 
There can be no doubt, that it is for the last of these purposes 
that the diminutive is used here. In Gr. when the first is cnly, or 
chiefly, intended, the word answering to little children is macdca, 
or macdaoca, not texvea. With us, the possessive pronoun answers 
better the purpose of expressing tenderness, for we have few di- 
minutives. 


34, 4 new commandment. In popular language, to which the 
manner of the sacred writers is very much adapted, that may be 
called a new law which revives an old law that had been ina 
manner abrogated by universal disuse. Our Lord, by this, warns 
his disciples against taking for their model, any example of affec- 
tion wherewith the age could furnish them; or, indeed, any ex- 
ampie less than the love which he all along, but especially in his 
death, manifested for them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Beheve on God, and believe on me, ntorévets 19 Tov Oeor, nuk 
ég éue meotéeveté. E.'T. Ye believe in God, believe also in me. ‘The 
Gr. expression is ambiguous, and is capable of being rendered dif- 
ferent ways. The Vul. which has had great influence on the 
translators in the West, has preferred the latter method, creditis 
in Deum et in me credite ; and, in respect of the sense, is followed 
by Er. Zo. Cas. and Be. ‘The Sy. has, on the contrary, preferred 
the former, which seems to be more generally adopted in the 
East. It was so understood also by Nonnus, who thus expresses 
the sense: dAha Geo. xoe suoe meotevoute. ‘This is the sense 
which the Gr. commentators also put upon the word; and, in 
this way, Luther interprets them. They are so rendered into 
Eng. by Dod. Wes. and Wor. The reasons of the preference | 
have given to this manner, are the following: Ist, In a point 
which depends entirely on the Gr. idiom, great deference is due 
to the judgment of those whose native language was Gr. The 
consent of Gr. commentators, in a question of this kind, is, there- 
fore, of great weight. 2dly, The two clauses are so similarly 
expressed and linked together by the copulative, that it is, I sus- 
pect, unprecedented to make the verb, in one an indicative, and 
the same verb, repeated in the other, an imperative. The sim- 
vle and natural way is, to render similarly what is similarly ex- 
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pressed; nor ought this rule ever to be departed from, unless 
something absurd or incongruous should follow from the obser- 
vance of it. ‘This is so far from being the case here, that I re- 
mark, 3dly, That, by rendering’ both in the imperative, the sense 
is not only good, but apposite. How frequently, in the book of 
Psalms, are the people of God, in the time of affliction, exhorted 
to trusi in the Lord? Such exhortations, therefore, are not under- 
stood to imply a total want of faith in those to whom they are given. 


2. I go to prepare a place for you, MOQEvOmaL ETOLRGOKL TOTOY 
vuev. Vul. Quia vado parure vobis locum. The Al. Cam. and 
several other MSS. do, in like manner, introduce the clause with 
ore. The Arm. version also agrees with tue Vul. So does the Sax. 
Nonnus likewise uses this conjunclion—ore mooxehevOeg odevow. 
But the evidence in favour of the common reading greatly pre- 
ponderates. 


11. Believe, meoreverte poe. Vul. Von creditis. This interpre- 
tation has doubtless arisen from a differentreading. For the nega- 
tive particle, there is no testimony in contirmation of the Vul. ex- 
cept the Sax. version. The Sy. has not read oc, nor is it necessa- 
ry to the sense. 1} have expressed the import of this pronoun, in 
interpreting the next clause— ev dé uy, if not on my testunony. 


12,13. Nay, even greater than these he shall do, because I go to 
my Father, and will do whatsoever ye shall ask in my name—xae 
WELCOVE TOUTOY TLOLHOEL OLL EYW MOOS TOV MATEOH MOV TOQELVOMAL, 
“ALO, TL AY OLTHONTE EV TH OVOMaLL MoV, TovTO TOijow. E. T. 
And greater works thon these shall he do, because I go unto my Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will Ido. This ren- 
dering is deficient both in perspicuity and in connection. Yet, 
except in the pointing, | have made no change on the words of 
the Evangelist. Our Lord’s going to his Sather, considered by it- 
self, does not account for their doing greater works than he had 
done; but when that is considered, along with what immediately 
follows, that he will then do for them whatever they shall ask, 
it accounts for it entirely. When the 12th verse is made, as in 
the Eng. translation, a separate sentence, there is little connec- 
tion, as well as light, in the whole passage. The propriety of 
reading the words in the manner I have done, has been justly ob- 
served by Gro. and others. 


13,14. That the Father may be glorified in the Son, whatsoever 
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ye shall ask in my name, I will do—iva dokuo0y 0 matno ev tar 
UVLO. ELY TL KLTHONTE EV TO) OVOMATL MOV, <yw m0L7j0H. E.'T. That 
the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thing in 
my name, I will do it. The latter part of the 13th verse, | have 
detached from the preceding sentence, and: joined into one sen- 
tence with the 14th verse. This preserves better the simplicity 
of construction in the sacred writings, and accounts for the repeti- 
tion in verse 14th, of what had been said immediately before, al- 
most in the same words. 


14. JWhatsoever ye shall ask in my name, I will do, éav te att7- 
OTE EV TH OVOMATL LOL, yw mOLnOwW. Vul. Si quid petieritis me 
in nomine meo, hoc faciam. 'The blunder in transcribing seems 
here pretty evident; yet it has the support of a few MSS. not of 
principal account, and of the Go. and Sax. wersions. 

16. Monitor, aaoaxintory. FE. 'T. Comforter. In the interpre- 
tation of this word, critics have been much divided. It is used by 
no other sacred writer; neither does it occur in the Sep. John 
uses it in four places of his Gospel, all in reference to the same 
person, and once in his first Epistle, as shall be observed imme- 
diately. The Sy. Vul. and some other ancient versions, retain 
the original term. Most modern interpreters have thought it bet- 
ter to translate it. Er. sometimes retains the word, and some- 
times renders it consolator ; so does also Leo de Juda. Cas. says 
confirmator, Be. advocatus. Under the first or last of these, all 
the translations into European tongues with which I am acquaint- 
ed, may be ranged. Lu. Dio. G. F. Beau. P. R. Sa. and all the 
late Eng. versions but one follow Er. ‘The An. follows Be. $i. 
though he does not render the word avocat, but defenseur, may be 
added ; as he shows, in the notes, that he means by defenseur, 
what other interpreters meant by avocat ; and for the same rea- 
son L. Cl]. who also renders the. word defenseur. Ham. has well 
observed on the passage, that the word is susceptible of these 
three significations, advocate, exhorter, and comforter. If, instead 
of exhorter, he had said monztor, 1 should readily admit that these 
three terms comprehend all that 1s ever implied in the original 
word. But the word exhorter is of very limited import, barely 
denoting one who by argument incites another to perform some- 
thing to which he is reluctant ; for exhortation always pre-suppo- 
ses some degree of reluctance in the person exhorted, without 
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which it would be unnecessary. The term monitor includes 
what is most essential in the import of exhorter, as well as that of 
remembrancer and istructer, and comes nearer in extent than any 
one word, in our language, to the original term. J] own that the 
word in classical authors more commonly answers to the La. advo- 
catus. But the Eng. word advocate is more contined, and means 
one who, in the absence of his client, is instructed to plead his cause 
before his judge, and to defend him against his accuser. In this 
sense our Lord is called aagaxdnto0s, 1 J. ii. 1. which is in the 
E.T. properly rendered advocate. If any man sin, we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ ihe righteous. We have one 
who, in our absence, appears for us, and defends our cause, be- 
fore our judge. The notion of an advocate brings, along with it, 
the notion of a judge who is to pass sentence, and of a client who 
is to be defended. But, if any regard is due to the scope of the 
place, the word advocate is very improperly introduced, in the 
passage under examination, where there is nothing that suggests 
the idea of judge, cause, or party. The advocate exercises: his 
office in presence of the judge. Whether the client be there or 
not, is of no consequence, as he is represented by his advocate. 
Now this maoaxAnros, who, we are told, verse 26th, is The Holy 
Spirit, was to be sent to the disciples of Jesus, to remain with 
them for ever. If the word here then denote advocate, and if the 
Holy Spirit be that advocate, are the disciples, to whom he is 
sent, the judges? If not, who is the judge? what is the cause to 
be pleaded? and who are the parties? This interpretation in- 
troduces nothing but confusion and darkness. ‘The only plea in 
its favour, which has any thing specious in it, is that, by the wis- 
dom and eloquence with which the Spirit endowed the Apostles, 
and first Christian preachers, he powerfully defended the cause of 
Christ before the world: but as those first teachers themselves 
were made the instruments or immediate agents of the victory ob- 
tained to the Christian cause, over the infidelity of both Jews and 
Pagans, the Holy Spirit was to them much more properly a mont- 
tor or prompter, than an advocate. He did not appear openly to the 
world, which, as our Lord says, verse 17. neither seeth hun nor 
knoweth him ; but, by his secret instructions, they were qualified to 
plead with success the cause of Christianity. Let it be observed fur- 
ther, that our Lord says, that when he himself is gone, his Father will 
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send them another 1ragaxdnros,who will remain with them for ever. 
From this we learn, Ist. That our Lord himself, when he was 
with them, had discharged that office among them; and, 2dly, 
That it was to supply his place in the discharge of the same func- 
tion, that the Holy Spirit was to be sent. Now when our Lord 
is said, since his ascension into heaven, to be our advocate and 
intercessor with the Father, we perceive the beauty and energy, 
as well us the propriety of the representation. But we should 
never think of the title advocate for expressing the functions he 
discharged to his disciples when he sojourned among them upon 
the earth. We should readily say that to them he acted the part 
of a tutor, a father, a monitor, a guide, a comforter; but nobody 
would say that he acted to themas an advocate. 1] have been the 
more particular here for the sake of showing that it is not 
without reason, that Be. has in this been so generally deserted, 
even by those Protestant interpreters who, on other occasions, 
have paid but too implicit a deference to his judgment. Is com- 
forter then the proper term? Comforter, I admit, is preferable. 
But this appellation is far from reaching the import of the orig- 
inal. Our Saviour, when there was occasion, as at this time in 
particular, acted the part of a comforter io his disciples. But 
this part is, in its nature, merely occasional, for a time of afilic- 
tion; whereas that of monitor, wstructer or guide, is, to imperfect 
creatures Jike us, always needful and important. Were we, in 
one word, to express the part acted by our Lord to his followers, 
we should certainly adopt any of the three last expressions rath- 
er than the first. Or if we consider what is here ascribed to the 
Spirit, as the part he is to act among the disciples, it will lead 
us to the same interpretation. The Holy Spirtt, says our Lord, 
verse 26. whom the Father will send in my name; he will teach 
you all things, and remind you of all that [ have told you. Is not this 
to say, in other words, “ He will be to you a faithful monitor ?” 
Further, the conjugates of the word nagaxdnrog entirely suit 
this interpretation. ‘The general import of meoaxedety, in the 
active voice, is to admonish, to exhort, to entreat, and magaxdn- 
otc, admonition, exhortation. It is manifest, as has been justly . 
remarked by Dr. Ham. that in some places the import of the 
noun has been unduly limited, by being rendered comfort or con- 
solation; particularly that magaxdnors, tov aysov mvevparos, 
Acts ix. 31. is much more properly rendered the admonition, than 
the comfort of the Holy Spirit. Diss. VIM. P. IL. 9 8. 
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2 It is perhaps hardly worth remarking, that the Mahometans 
pretend that the coming of their prophet is here predicted. ‘The 
evangelist, say they, did not write megaxAnros paracletos, but 
seotxhutos periclytos, that is illustrious, which is the import of 
the name Mahomet in Arabic. But whence had they this infor- 
mation? The Gospel of John was well known throughout the 
church, for several centuries before the appearance of Mahomet ; 
whereas the reading alleged by them, had never before been heard 
of; nor has it been discovered ever since in any one MS. ancient 
translation, commentary, or ecclesiastical writing of any kind. 


18. I will not leave you orphans, ov% agnow vues oogavous. E. 
T. I will not leave you comfortless. Y cannot imagine what could 
have led our translators into the singularity of deserting the com- 
mon road, where it is so patent; unless, by introducing comfort- 
less, they have thought that they gave some support to their ren- 
dering the word aagaziyros in the context, comforter. 


19. Because I shall live; that is, return to life. A great part 
of this discourse must have been dark at the time it was 
spoken ; but the event explained it afterwards. f fe, 


29. Wherefore wilt thou discover thyself tous? te yeyovey Ore 
nucy peddecg euqavicecy Geavtov. E. T. How is it that thow wilt 
mantfest thyself unto us? The expression Hows 2 that is ambigu- 
ous, and may be an inquiry about the manner of his discovering 
himself to them. The words of the Evangelist can be interpret- 
ed only as an inquiry into the reason of his discovering himself 
to them and not to the world. This question arose from the 
remains of national prejudices in regard to the Messiah, to which 
the Apostles themselves were not, till after the descent of the 
‘Spirit, related in the 2d chapter of the Acts, entirely superior. 
Our Lord’s answer, in the two following verses, though, in all 
probability, not perfectly understood by them at the time, as- 
signs a reason for the distinction he would make between his 
disciples and the world, but says nothing about the manner of dis- 
covering himself. 


24. Is not mine, but the Father’s ; that is (setting aside the id- 
iom), is not so much mine as the Father’s, Mt. ix. 13.°Mr. ix. 37. 


. 
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28. Ye would rejoice that I go to the Father, eyaante av ore eumov, 
mogeévouae mQ0S TOY matéeca. E.T. Ye would rejoice, because I 
said, I go unto the Father. The word ¢éezoy is not in the Al. MS. 
nor in the Cam. It is wanting also in several others. There is 
nothing which answers to it in either of the Sy. versions, or in 
the Vul. Goth. Sax. Cop. Arm. Eth. or Ara. Origen, Cyril, Chr. 
seem not to have read it. The same may be affirmed of Non- 
nus the paraphrast. Such a concurrence of all the most ancient 
and most eminent translations, supported by some of the best MSS. 
and Grecian critics, have induced me to join with Mill and Ben- 
gelius in rejecting it. 


30. The prince of the world, 0 tov xoomou tovtou aoywr. E. 
T. The prince of this world. There is such a powerful concur- 
rence of MSS. both those of principal note and others, with both 
the Sy. versions, some of the most celebrated Gr. commentators, 
together with Nonnus, in rejecting the pronoun covzov, that not 
only Mill, but Wet. who is much more scrupulous, is for exclud- 
ing it. 

2 He will find nothing in me, ev enor oux exet ovdev. E. T. 
Hath nothing in me. 'Though not so great as in either of the in- 
stances immediately preceding, there is considerable authority 
from MSS. versions, and ancient authors, for reading either evge- 
Gxét or Evonoss, instead of ovx eet. For this reason, and because 
it makes the expression clearer, I think, with Mill, it ought to be 
admitted. 


CHAPTER XV. 


2. He cleaneth by pruning, xadaioer. E. T. He purgeth. 
Critics have observed a verbal allusion or paronomasia in this 
verse. To the barren branch the word ages is applied; to the 
fruitful, xa@0aoe:. It is not always possible in a version, to pre- 
serve figures which depend entirely on the sound, or on the ety- 
mology of the words, though sometimes they are not without 
emphasis. This verse and the following, afford another, and 
more remarkable, instance of the same trope. As our Lord him- 
self is here represented by the vine ; his disciples are represent- 
ed by the branches. The mention of the method which the dres- 
ser takes with the fruitful branches, in order to render them 
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more fruitful, and which he expresses by the word xadacoes, leads 
him to take notice of the state wherein the Apostles, the princi- 
pal branches, were at that time, 7407 vuecg xadaoos core. It is 
hardiy possible not to consider the xa@acoee applied to the bran- 
ches as giving occasion to this remark, which immediately follows 
it. Now when the train of the thoughts arises in any degree from 
verbal allusions, it is of some consequence to preserve them, where 
it can be easily effected, in a translation. It is for this reason 
that I have translated the word xa@acgee by a circumlocution, and 
said cleaneth by pruning. It is evident that xadacoec, in this ap- 
plication, means pruneth. But to say in Eng. simply pruneth, 
would be to throw away the allusion, and make the thoughts ap- 
pear more abrupt in the version than they do in the original; and 
to say cleaneth, without adding any explanation, would be obscure, 
or rather improper. ‘The word used in the E. T. does not pre- 
serve the allusion, and is, besides, in this application, antiquated. 
Nonnus appears to have been careful to preserve the trope; for 
though almost all the other words in the two verses are changed, 
for the sake of the measure, he has retained xaSacosey and xada- 
oov. Few translators appear to have attended to this allusion: 
yet whatever strengthens the association in the sentences, serves 
to make them both better understood, and longer remembered. 


6. Like the withered branches which are gathered for fuel, and 
burnt, ws To xAnua, nae eknourdn, xal GUVAYOVOLY AUTH, KUL ELS 
ave Padhovos, nae xacerar. KE. 'T. As a branch, and is withered ; 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
Through an excessive desire of tracing the letter, a plain senti- 
ment is here rendered indistinctly and obscurely. Knatchbull’s 
observation is just. In the idiom of the sacred writers, the copu- 
lative often supplies the place of the relative, a branch, and is 
withered, for a branch which is withered, or a withered branch. See 
Ruth i. 11. Many other examples might be brought from Scrip- 
ture. The singular number is sometimes used collectively, as 
branch for branches. This may account for avre@ in the plural. 
Some MSS. indeed, and even some versions read auto: but the 
difference does not affect the sense. 


8. So shall ye be my disciples, xat yevnosode snot uadnrae. The 
am. and several other MSS. have yevyo0e for yevnotode, Agree- 
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ably to which the Vul. says e¢ efficiamnint met discipuli. With 
this also agree the Cop. and Sax. versions. 


10, Ye shall continue in my love, méverté ev ty ayamn pov. Dod. 
and Wor. Ye will continue in my love. The precept continue in 
my love, in the preceding verse, which must determine the mean- 
ing of this declaration, is capable of being understood in two 
ways, as denoting either continue to love me, or continue to be lov= 
cd by me; in other words, ‘keep your place in my affection.’ In 
my opinion the latter is the sense, and therefore 1 have retain- 
ed the old manner ye shall in preference to ye will, as the for- 
mer is frequently the sign of a promise, which I take the sen- 
tence to contain to this effect: If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall continue the objects of my love. For this preference, it is prop- 
er to assign my reasons: First, it is most natural to suppose, that 
when our Lord enjoined them to continue in a particular state, 
it would be in that state wherein he had signified that they then 
were. Now this state is manifestly that of being loved by him ; 
of which mention is made in the words immediately preceding. 
“Is the Father loveth me, says he, so I love you; continue in my 
love. ‘Ye possess my love at present, continue to possess it.’ 
But here a doubting might arise in their minds, ‘ How shall we 
‘continue to possess it? or how shall we know that we con- 
‘tinue to possess it?’ To obviate all such exceptions, he adds, 
‘If ye keep my commandments, ye shall continue to possess my 
‘love; as | have kept my Father’s commandments, and continue 
‘to possess his love.’ In the other way explained, besides that 
the connection is loose, the passage is not so significant. ‘If ye 
‘keep my commandments, ye will continue to love me.’ Better, 
one would think, ‘If ye continue to love me, ye will keep my 
‘commandments :’ since that is regarded as the cause, this as the 
effect. Accordingly a good deal is said to this purpose afterwards. 


11. That I may continue to have joy in you, iva 7 yaou 
a) Elen &Y Uuey peetvy.. EE. 'T. That iny joy might remain in you. It 
is to be observed, that ev vac is placed betwixt 7 yava 7 Eun, 
and pecyy. IT render it as immediately connected with the words 
preceding, our translators have rendered it as belonging to the 
word which follows. The former makes a clear and apposite 
sense, the latter is obscure, not to say mysterious. 
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16. It is not you, ovy vues. Diss. XU. P. 1. § 32. 

2 That the Father may give you whatsoever ye shall ask him im 
my name, ive O TL AY GLTNHONTE TOY MATEO EV TH OVOMOTL MOV, OO 
vutv. It is an obvious remark, that 0@ is equivocal, as it applies 
equally to the first person and to the third. Explained in the 
first person, it runs thus: that I may give you whatsoever ye shall 
ask the Father in my name. Nonnus explains the words so in his 
Paraphrase ; but the Vul. the Sy. and indeed the whole current 
of interpreters, have understood the verb as in the third person. 
This interpretation is also best suited to the scope of the place. | 
have, therefore, with the other Eng. translators, adopted it here. 


18. It hated me before it hated you, eue TOMTOY Uno mELLOnKEr, 
Vul. Me priorem vobis odio habuit. ‘The other La. interpreters, 
if not in the same words, are to the same purpose. So are also 
the Sy. and other Oriental translations. ‘The M. G. and all the 
other versions I know, before the present century, express the 
same sense. Nonnus has so understood the words, who says myw- 
Tov sue otuyssoxé. For, as he has not prefixed the article, and 
has suppressed the pronoun, his words cannot be otherwise render- 
ed than it hated me first. Unless my memory fails me, | may affirm 
the same thing of ancient commentators as of interpreters. This 
uniformity of interpretation, where the subject is nowise abstruse, 
is a strong presumption in its favour. Our Lord was not discus- 
sing any sublime question of theology, but giving plain admoni- 
tions to patience and constancy, which, it would be strange to 
imagine, had been so expressed by the Evangelist, as to be uni- 
versally misunderstood by those expositors who spoke the same 
language, who lived, I may say, in the neighbourhood, not long af- 
ter those events; and to be at last discovered in the eighteenth 
century, by those who, comparatively, are strangers both to the 
dialect, and to the manners, of the age and country. Yet Dr. 
Lardner, a very respectable name, I acknowledge, is the first 
who has defended a different meaning, a meaning which had in- 
deed been hinted, but not adopted, by Be. more than a century 
before. Lardner supposes 7owzov here to be neither adjective 
nor adverb, but a substantive, of which the proper interpreta- 
tion is prince or chief. It is freely owned that the sense which 
resulis from this rendering is both good and apposite, yet not 
more so than the common version. Nothing serves more strongly 
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to fortify the soul with patience under affliction, than the remem- 
brance of what those whom we esteem, underwent before us. 
Tlowrog, as was formerly observed, (ch. i. 15. * N.) is often used 
substantively for chief; that is, first, not in time, but in excel- 
lence, rank, or dignity. Some examples of this use were given. 
But it ought to be remembered, that eros, in this application, 
when it has a regimen, preserves the construction of an adjective 
in the superlative degree. It is commonly preceded by the arti- 
cle, and is always followed, either by the genitive plural of the 
noun expressing the subject of comparison, or, if the noun be a 
collective, by the genitive singular. In like manner, the noun 
governed includes both the thing compared, and the things to 
which it is compared. Thus, tosay 0 mowzros¢ sorey vp he is the 
chief of you, implies he is one of you; 0i mewzos rg Ludshacus 
can be applied to none but Galileans, and of rowros twy lovdacwy, 
tonone but Jews. He who is called (Acts, xxviii. 7.) 6 wowros 77S 
yvnoov, must have been one of the islanders. If then, our Lord had 
said eué TOY TOWTOY HuWY wEntonxer, I should admit the interpreta- 
tion to be plausible, as the construction is regular, and he himself is 
included in the 710»; but the words which the Evangelist repre- 
sents him as having used, no more express this in Gr. than the 
words Jesus was the greatest of the apostles, would express in Eng. 
that he was no apostle, but the Lord and Master of the apos- 
tles. When Paul calls himself (1'Tim. i. 15.) momrog oauag- 
twhuv chief of sinners, is he not understood by every body as 
calling himself a sinner? The chief of the Levites (Num. iii. 32.) 
was certainly a Levite, and the chief of the singers (Neh. xii. 
46.) was a singer. But are there no exceptions from this rule? 
I acknowledge that there is hardly a rule in grammar which is 
not, through negligence, sometimes transgressed, even by good 
writers: and if any think that such oversights are to be deemed 
exceptions, I will not dispute about the word. Only, in regard 
to such exceptions, it will be admitted a good rule for the ex- 
pounder, never to suppose a violation of syntax, when the words, 
construed in a different manner, appear regular, and yield an ap- 
posite meaning. This I take to be the case in the present instance. 
That there are examples of such inaccuracy in the use of super- 
latives, perhaps in all languages, can hardly be denied. Of this 
Ftake that quoted from 2 Mac, vii. 41. to be a flagrant example ; 
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SOVATH THY YLWY y MYTNHO EcehevtHoE, Which is literally, the moth- 
er died last of the sons. ‘This is of a piece with that of our poet: 
Adam the comeliest man of men since bern 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. 

For my part, I think it much better, in criticising, to acknowledge 
these to be slips in writing, than to account for them by such 
supposed enallages, and unnatural ellipses as totally subvert the 
authority of Syntax, and leave every thing in language vague and 
indeterminate. The ellipsis of a preposition suggested in the 
present case is merely hypothetical; for no examples are pro- 
duced to show, either that owrosg has the meaning ascribed to 
it, when accompanied with any of the prepositions ¢§, 700, mor, 
or é2¢, supposed to have been dropped ; or that it has the mean- 
ing without a preposition, when the supposed ellipsis takes place. 
Yet both of these, especially the latter, appear to be necessary 
for removing doubt. The only thing that looks like an example 
of the superlative mgwtos¢, with an exclusive regimen, is that ex- 
pression Mt. xxvi. 17. 79 mewty twv acupwy, spoken of the day 
of the passover, which was the fourteenth of the month; though 
in strictness, the fifteenth was the first of the days of unleavened 
bread. But for this Dr. Lardner himself has sufficiently account- 
ed, by showing that these two successive festivals, though dis- 
tinct in themselves, are often, in the Jewish idiom, confounded 
as one, and that both by the sacred writers and by the historian 
Josephus. Let it be further observed, that in none of the three 
places where the phrase in question occurs (to wit, ch. i. 15. 30. 
and here) is wewro¢ accompanied with the article which, for the 
most part, attends the superlative, especially when used for a ti- 
tle of distinction, and more especially still when, as in this place, 
the article is necessary to remove ambiguity; for mowroy with- 
out it, is more properly an adverb, or adverbial preposition, than 
anoun. Add to all this, that zowzo¢ is not a title which we find 
any where else in the N. T. either assumed by our Lord, or giv- 
en to him. ‘This title is indeed in one place (Mt. x. 2.) given to 
Peter as first of the apostles. Of the propriety of this application 
there can be no doubt. The attentive reader wil) observe that 
the objections here offered against Lardner’s interpretation of the 
clause under review, equally affect his interpretation of the clause 
TOWTOS "ou HY, Ch. i. 15. 30. 
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20. If they have observed my word, they will also observe yours, 
st TOV hoyo au ETHONGUY, xaL TOY UMETEGaY THONOOVOLY. E. T. 
If they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also. Several 
critics are of opinion, that the word tygecy is used here in a bad 
sense for, to watch with an insidious design. But I do not find 
that the simple verb tyjgecr ever occurs in this sense in Scripture, 
though the compound naguryoecy is so used by both Mr. and L. 
It is also worthy of notice that the phrase tygewv tov hoyor, 
seems to be a favourite expression of the Evangelist John, and is 
every where else manifestly employed in a good sense: so that 
if this be an exception, it is the only one. What has been now 
remarked, makes much more in favour of the common transla- 
tion, than what has been observed of the words immediately fol- 
lowing in verse 21. which imply that all the treatment mentioned 
had been bad, makes against it: for let it be observed, that the 
connection is often founded, not on the form of the expression, 
but on what is suggested by it. Our Lord, by what he here 
says, recalls to their memories the neglect and contempt with 
which his doctrine had been treated, and in allusion to which he 
says, All this treatment, fc. I shall only add, that even admitting 
that there is some ambiguity in the Gr. verb tyo¢éev, it will not 
surely be thought greater than there is in the Eng. word observe, 
employed in this translation, and sometimes susceptible of an un- 
favourable meaning. 


24. But now they have seen them, and yet hate both me and my 
Father, vuv O€ #Ul EMOUKAOL, HAL MEMLONKUGL, “aL EME KOOL TOV 
aaréoa wov. E. T. But now they have both seen and hated both me 
and my Father. In order to give consistency to the argument 
which our Lord here uses, we are obliged to consider wute as un- 
derstood after éwoaxacoe. All the foreign translations I have seen, 
whether from the Gr. or from the La. supply the pronoun in this 
place. Without it, the words convey a very different sense; a 
sense which is neither so apposite, nor so intelligible. 


95. In their law. Ch. x. 34. N. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


2. Nay the tame is coming when—adk egyeras wou iva. BE. 'T. 
Yea the time cometh that — Bishop Pearce would have us read 
alk soyerae woe in a parenthesis, and connect ive with the words 
which precede, because he thinks that to render iva when is 
scarcely to be justified. But he has not devised any correction, 
or taken any notice of verse 32. of the same chapter, where the 
like phrase occurs, cozerat wou xaovur Elnduber, iva oxoomLoOytE, 
and where the tvu, to the conviction of all expositors, denotes when. 
This is a plain Hebraism ; their causal conjunction %> chi, being 
sometimes used in this sense ; an idiom more frequent in J. than 
in any other penman of the N. T. We have another example of 
it from him, if 1 mistake not, in his third Epistle, verse 4th. 
And this, by the way, is a presumption of the authenticity of that 
epistle. 

2 Will think he offereth sacrifice to God, dokn hargsvay me00- 
géegeww TH Bem. E.'T. Will think he doth God service. Our trans- 
lators have here followed the Vul. which has arbitretur obsequt- 
um se prestare Deo. Er. Zu. Cas. and Be. have done better in 
substituting cultum for obsequium. The La. word obsequium, and 
the Eng. word service, are too general: Aurgerae is properly the 
public service of religion, and when joined as in this place, with 
moo00gévelv, Can mean Only sacrifice. It is so rendered in the Sy. 
version and the Go. Some adages of their rabbies regarding the 
assassination of the enemies of their religion, show how justly 
they are here represented by our Lord. 


3. These things they will do, ravra moenoovoey vuev. E.'T. These 
things they will do unto you. But vaey is wanting in many MSS. 
of principal note, as well as in others of less consideration, in the 
Com. edition, and in that of Ben. in the first Sy. version, the Go. 
the Sax. and the Ara.; also in some La. MSS. In the 2d Sy. 
version, it is marked with an asterisk, as of doubtful authority at 
the best. It seenis not to have been admitted by Chr. Cyril, The. 
or Cyprian. For these reasons I agree with Mill and Wet. in 
rejecting it. 
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9. Concerning sin; that is, their sin, in rejecting me, whereof 
the Spirit will give incontestible evidence in the miracles which 
he will enable my Apostles to perform in my name, and the suc- 
cess with which he will crown their teaching. 


10. Concerning righteousness ; that is, my righteousness or inno- 
cence, the justice of my cause (Mt. xxvii. 24. N.) of which the 
same miraculous power exerted for me by my disciples, will be 
an irrefragable proof, convincing all the impartial, that 1 had the 
sanction of Heaven for what I did and taught, and that, in remov- 
ing me hence, God hath taken me to himself. 


11. Concerning judgment ; that is, divine judgment, soon to be 
manifested in the punishment of an incredulous nation, and in de- 
fence of the truth. 


13. Into all the truth, ecg macay thy adndecav, FE. 'T. into all 
truth. ‘The article ought not here to have been omitted. It is 
not omniscience, surely, that was promised, but all necessary re- 
ligious knowledge. Yet Mr. Wesley’s is the only Eng. version [ 
have seen which retains the article. 


16. Within a little while. Diss. XII. P. I. § 24. 


25. In figures, ev magotucacs. E.T. In proverbs. Vul. In pro- 
verbiis. Er. and Zu. Per proverbia. Be. Per samilitudines. Cas. 
Oratione figurata. Ilaootuta is used by the Seventy in transla- 
ting the Heb. 5w% mashal, which signifies not only a proverb, 
but whatever is expressed in figurative or poetical language, as 
their proverbs commonly were. ‘Thus it is used, ch. x. 6. fora 
similitude, rendered in the E.'T. a parable. Here it is manifestly 
used in all the latitude, implied in the expression employed by 
Castalio ; that is, for figurative language, not intended to be un- 
derstood by every body, and perhaps, for a time, not perfectly 
even by the Apostles themselves. 


35. That any should put questions to thee, iva tig oe eowig. EF. 
T. That any man should ask thee. There are two Gr. verbs not 
synonymous, used in this context, aereey and eewreyv, which are 
both rendered,in the E. T. ask. The former answers always 
to the Eng. word, when it means to beg, to entreat; the latter 
generally, but not always, when it denotes to put a question. 
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As the Eng. verb ask, had been used in the former sense in verse 
26. answering to actew, [ thought it better here to use a periphra- 
sis, than to employ the same word for expressing the latter sense 
in rendering the verb eowraw. Even the slightest appearance of 
ambiguity should be avoided in the translation, when there can 
be no doubt concerning the meaning of the original. ‘The pur- 
port of the words, therefore, in this place, is, ‘Thou knowest us 
‘so perfectly, and what all our doubts and difficulties are, as ren- 
‘ders it unnecessary to apply to thee by questions. Our inten- 
‘tions this way are anticipated by the instructions which thou art 
‘giving us from time to time.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


2. That he may bestow eternal life on all those whom thou hast 
given him, iva rav o 0sdmuag avi, Owon autos Cony atwveorv. 
The words seem capable of being rendered, that he may give to 
them all that thou hast given to hun, eteraal life. ‘Though this ren- 
dering appear at first closer, the common version is in my opinion, 
preferable. JIav o followed by the pronouns of the third person, 
in whatever case, number, or gender, is a Hebraism answering 
to WN 52 which may be either singular or plural, and may re- 
late either to persons or things. ‘The pronoun connected as 1273 
pmb ascertains the import. Another example of this idiom we 
have ch. vi. 39. (va aay 0 dsdwxe ot, en anoleow ef avrov. A 
like idiom we find, 1 Pet. ii. 24. 8 rm uwdwae avtov tadyte. 
Though the Vul. which keeps close to the letter, ut omne quod 
dedisti ei, det eis vitam eternam, seems to favour the second inter- 
pretation, father Si. in translating the Vul. considers the Heb. idiom 
as here so incontrovertible, that, without assigning a reason, in 
his notes, he renders it afin qu'il donne la vie éternelle a tous ceux 
gue vous luz avez donnés ; precisely as if the La. had been ut oim- 
nibus illis quos dedistz et, det vitam eternam. There would be no 
propriety in translating the phrase here differently from what it 
has been always translated ch. vi. 39. 

2 Thy apostle, ch. x. 36. N. 


% 


3. The Messiah. Dis. V. P. IV. § 7. 


5. Father, glorify thou me in thine own presence, doSacov ué Ov; 
VOL. IV. 62 
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matéee, maga osuutm. EK. T. O Father, glorifiy thou me with thine 
own self. ‘This expression, though apparently more literal, is re- 
markably obscure. The force of the Gr. preposition maga, is not 
rightly expressed by the Eng. with, which, as applied here, is ex- 
ceedingly vague and indeterminate. 


11. Preserve them in thy name, tyONnoOY ALTOS EY TIO OVOMaTE 
sou. EK. 'T. Keep through thine own name those—. \t must be ac- 
knowledged that there is some difficulty in the words ev 7 ovo- 
fare oov, which | have rendered literaliy in thy name. Name is 
used in Scripture sometimes for person, Rev. iii. 4.; sometimes 
for fame, Ps. Ixxvi. 1.4; and sometimes, when applied to God, for 
his'power, or other perfections, Ps. xx. 1.7. When mention is 
made of muking known God’s name to the heathen, we always 
understand it to mean, declaring to them his nature and _ attri- 
butes, as the only true God. It is solely to the heathen, or those 
who before knew not God, that, in the O. T. we find mention of 
revealing hisname. But let it be observed, that they were Jews 
of whom our Lord spoke, verse 6th, when he said, I have made 
known thy ‘name to the men whom thou hast given me. ‘The sequel 
shows, that he meant the Apostles, who, before they became his 
disciples, were the disciples of Moses. Now, by making known 
the name of God to those who enjoyed the old dispensation, is 
plainly suggested, that additional light was conveyed to them, 
which they could not have derived from it. By manifesting 
God’s name to them, therefore, we must understand the communi- 
cation of those truths which peculiarly characterize the new dis- 
pensation. And as every revelation which God gives, tends fur- 
ther to illustrate the divine character, the instructions which our 
Lord gave to his disciples, relating to life and immortality, and 
the recovery of sinners through his mediation, may well be call- 
ed revealing God, or (which in the Heb. idiom, is the same) the 
name of God to them. When the connection in this prayer is con- 
sidered with any degree of attention, we must be sensible that 
the words, the name of God, in verses 6th, 11th, 12th, and 26th, 
denote the same thing. If, then, by the name of God, verses 6th 
and 26th, be meant the great foundations of the Christian insti- 
tution, the being preserved or kept in it, verses 11th and 12th, 
must mean their being enabled to continue in the faith and prac- 
tice of that religion. Our translators, by rendering ev tw ovopa- 
rt oov differently, in verses 11th and 12th, have darkened the ex- 
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pression, and led the generality of readers into mistakes. Keep, 
through thine own name, can hardly be understood otherwise 
than as signifying, preserve, by thy power. Similar expressions 
occur in the Psalms and other places. If verse 11th were the 
only place in this prayer where mention is made of the name of 
God, \ should not deny that this interpretation would have some 
plausibility. But as that is not the case, we cannot interpret ev 
TO) OVOMATL GOV ONE Way in verse 11th, and another way in verse 
12th, where it is similarly connected and construed. - What is to 
be remarked in the subsequent note, serves in some degree, to 
confirm the interpretation now given. I own the Eng. word name 
hardly admits this latitude of acceptation. But it was observed 
(Diss. XII. P. V. § 12.), that we are obliged sometimes, in order 
to avoid tiresome circumlocutions, to admit an application of par- 
ticular terms, which is not entirely warranted by use. When 
there is a difficulty (for it is only of such cases I am speaking,) 
there is this advantage in tracing the words of the original, that 
the sense of the sacred writer is not arbitrarily confined by the 
opinions of the translator, but is left in the text, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the same extent, to the judgment of the reader. 

2 Which thou hast given me, ovo dsdwxog pot. E.T. Whom 
thou hast given me. But there is a great majority of MSS. and, 
among them, those of principal consideration, which reject the 
word ov¢ in this place. A few substitute o in its room, but the 
much greater number have o. Ineither way, the meaning is the 
same with that given in this version. The relative in Gr. often 
takes the case of the antecedent, and not always, as in La, the 
case that is governed by the verb with which it is connected. For 
reading w, there is also the authority of the Com. both the Sy. 
iranslations, and the Ara. Of the fathers, there are Athanasius, 
Cyril, The. and Euth.; likewise many modern critics; amongst 
whom are, Ham. Mill, and Wet. Add to this, that such a mis- 
take as the change of «, into ovs, in this place, is easily accounted 
for: oug déxwxag poe occurs in the very next verse. It is incident 
to transcribers, either through inadvertency in directing their 
eye, or through suspicion of mistake in the former copier, to 
make expressions of the author, which are nearly the same, en- 
tirely so. Besides, the meaning of vus¢ dedmxasg is more obvious 
than that of @ dedmxac, which might readily lead a transcriber to 
consider the latter as a mere blunder in copying. But if the 
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word was originally ous, it is not easily to be accounted for, that 
it should have been so generally corrected into «, and the like cor- 
rection on verses 6th and 12th not attempted. It may be observ- 
ed in passing, that this reading does not a little confirm the sense 
I have given to the word name, through the whole of this passage. 
If, by the name here, be meant the Gospel revelation, nothing 
can be more conformable to the tenor of our Lord’s whole dis- 
course on this occasion; this revelation was given by the Father 
to his Son, to be by him communicated to the world. 

> That they may be one, as we are, iva mov év, xadwg rues. 
The word is here év, one thing ; not eé¢, one person. Ch. x. 30. N. 


13. That ther joy in me may be complete, iva eymot tny yaouy 
tyy éuny nemaAngooperny ev avtioes. E.T. That they might have 
my joy fulfilled in themselves. What meaning our translators afhx- 
ed to these words, I cannot say ; but the whole scope and connec- 
tion make it evident, that 7 yava 7 «4 denotes, here, not the joy 
which I have (the only sense which the words my joy will bear in 
Eng.) but the joy whereof | am the object, the joy they will de- 
rive from me. Beau. seems to have been the first modern inter- 
preter who rendered the words intelligibly, afin qu’ils goutent en 
mot une joie parfaite ; and the only one in Eng. the An. 


17. By the truth, ev ty adnbeca oov. E. T. Through thy truth. 
The pronoun is not in some principal MSS. nor in the Vul. the 
Go. and the Sax. versions. Cyril seems not to have read it; and 
Ben. and Mill reject'it. It is very unnecessary here, as the ex- 
planation subjoined, thy word is the truth, sufficiently appropri- 
ates it. 


24. Father, I would, nateo, Behm. FE. T. Father, Iwill. Gehl 
expresses no more than a petition, a request. It was spoken by 
our Lord in prayer to his heavenly Father, to whom he was obe- 
dient, even unto death. But the words J will, in Eng. when will 
is not the sign of the future, express rather acommand. The La. 
volo, though not so uniformly as the Eng. J will, admits the same 
interpretation; and, therefore, Beza’s manner here, who renders 
the word used by John, velin, is much preferable to that of the 
Vul. Er. Zu. and Cas. who say, volo. ‘That the sense of the Gr. 
word is, in the N. T. as | have represented it, the critical reader 
may soon satisfy himself, by consulting the following passages 
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in the original: Mt. xii. 38. xxvi. 39. Mr. vi. 25. x. 35. In 
some of these, the verb is rendered would, by our translators ; 
it ought to have been rendered so in them all, as they all mani- 
festly imply request, not command. In most of the late Eng. 
translations, this impropriety is corrected. Dod. and Wes. have, 
indeed, retained the words J will ; nay, more, have made them the 
foundation of an argument (one in his Paraphrase, the other in 
his Notes), that what follows J will, is not so properly a petition, 
asa claim of right. But this argument is built on an Anglicism 
in their translations, for which the sacred author is not accounta- 
ble. Augustine, in like manner, founding on a Latinism, argued 
from the word volo of the Itc. version, as a proof of the equal- 
ity of the Father and the Son. He is very well answered by Be. 
whose sentiments on this subject, are beyond suspicion. See his 
note on the place. The sons of Zebedee also use the word @s- 
Aouer, Mr. x. 35. in making a request to Jesus; but it would be 
doing great injustice to the two disciples to say, either that they 
claimed, as their right, what they then asked, or that they called 
themselves equal to their lord and master. Calvin, speaking of 
those who, in support of the trinity of persons in the godhead, 
argued that Moses, in his account of the creation, joins elohim (a 
word signifying God), in the plural number, to the verb bara 
(created), in the singular, advises very properly, “* Monendi sunt 
“lectores ut sibi a violentis ejusmodi glossis caveant”? (Com- 
ment. in Gen. i. 1.). I shall conclude this note with the words of 
Cas. (Defensio, &c.): “ Ego veritatem velim veris argumentis de- 
fendi, non ita ridiculis, quibus deridenda propinetur adversariis.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1. Over the brook Kidron, megayv rou yetmagdou rev Kedowy. 
E. T. Over the brook Cedron. The Al. MS. alone, reads zov Ke- 
dowry. The majority of modern critics agree with Jerom in think- 
ing, that this, which suits the Vul. trans torrentem Cedron, is the 
genuine reading; a remarkable instance wherein the internal ey- 
idence is more than a counterbalance to numerous testimonies, or 
strong external evidence on the opposite side. Atdron is, in Heb. 
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the name of a brook near Jerusalem, of which mention is sever- 
al times made in the historical books of the O. T. The name, 
when written in Gr. characters, coincides with the genitive plu- 
ral of the appellative xedo0s, a cedar. The transcribers of the 
N. T. were (with very few, if any, exceptions) Greeks or Lat- 
ins, who knew nothing of Heb. Such, finding the singular ar- 
ticle tov joined with the plural xe0gwy, would naturally impute 
it to inadvertency, arising from hurry in transcribing. In conse- 
quence of this notion, tov would readily be changed into rwy, by 
all who chose to have their copies clear from flagrant blunders. 
This so perfectly, and with so much natural probability, accounts 
for the change of tov and twy; both here, and in some places of 
the Sep. as, in my judgment, greatly preponderates all the MSS. 
and versions in the opposite scale. Most interpreters since Je- 
rom’s time, that is, since the introduction of the study of Orien- 
tal literature into the West, have thought so likewise. It may 
be remarked also, that this is one of the few passages in which 
the Eng. translators have preferred the reading of the Vul. though 
unsupported, to the almost universal reading of the Gr. the proper 
version of which is the brook of Cedars. My reason for saying A‘%- 
dron, I have assigned above. Diss. XII. P. If]. § 6, &c. 


11. Put up the sword, Bake tny wayatouv cov. E. T. Put up 
thy sword. But the pronoun is wanting in most of the MSS. of 
principal account, and a great many others. It is neither in the 
Com. edition, nor in that of Ben. It is not in either Sy. Go. Cop. 
or Arm. versions. Nonnus, who says simply, xodew re tedee &t- 
g¢o¢, seems not to have read it. Will and Wet. reject it. 


15. And another disciple, zat 0 adhoc uadynrys. This is another 
instance wherein our translators have preferred the reading of 
the Vul. to that of the common Gr. The Vul. says, et alius disci- 
pulus. ‘The only authorities from MSS. for this reading, are the 
Al. the Cam. and another of less note ; all which omit the article. 
Wet. mentions no versions which favour it, except the Vul. and 
the Go. It is surprising that he does not mention the Sy. which 
expresses exactly the sense of the Vul. in this manner, and one of 
the other disciples. It was impossible in that language, which has 
no articles, to show more explicitly that, in their original, the 
expression was indefinite. The Sax. version also says anoth- 
er, This renders it very probable, that it was so in the Old 
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Itc. Nonnus too expresses it indefinitely, xae veog adhos éxacgos. 
On the whole, however, if it were not for that evidence which 
results from connection, the scope of the place, and the ordinary 
laws of composition, | should not lay great stress on all that can 
be pleaded in its favour from positive testimony. 


20. Whither the Jews constantly resort, omov mavroter ot lovdat- 
oe ovveoyorta. E. T. Whither the Jews always resort. This is the 
third example in this chapter (so many will not be found in all the 
rest of the Gospel) wherein our translators, whom J have copied in 
these instances, have deserted the common Gr. Here, however, 
they have adopted a reading vouched by the plurality of MSS. 
though unsupported either by the Vul. or bythe Sy. Beside MSS. 
the Com. and some other valuable editions, read aevtote. This 
reading is favoured also by the Go. and second Sy. and by some 
of the Gr. fathers. J7evres is supported by the Al. and several 
other MSS. some early editions, with the Vul. Ist Sy. Cop. Arm. 
Sax. and Eth. versions. Be. in his edition, whence the common 
editions are derived, has put mavro@ery, giving his reason in the 
Notes, in these words: “in vetustis codicibus legimus mavrtote : 
‘ego vero existimo, vel legendum aavres, vel mavtod_er, quod 
“facile potuit a librariis mutari in movrore.” Wet. after these 
words which he quotes, subjoins, very properly, “ et ita quidem, 
‘* quod mireris, contra omnes codices edidit.”” I shall add, as what 
appears to me still more surprising, that Beza’s “ ego vero existi- 
‘* mo,” enforced merely by his own example, should, with so many 
modern editors, and some translators, prove more than a counter- 
poise to all the authorities of MSS. and versions which can be 
pleaded against it. 


28. To eat the passover. Ch. xiv. 14. N. 


31. Weare not permitted, jucy ova egeorey. Whether the power 
of judging, in capital cases, was taken from them by the Romans, or 
was, in effect, as Lightfoot has rendered very probable, (Hor. Heb. 
Mt. xxvi. 3. J. xviii. 31.) abandoned by themselves, is not materi- 
al. The resumption of a power which has long gone into disuse, 
is commonly dangerous, sometimes impracticable. What is never 
done, is everywhere considered, as what cannot legally be done. 


37. Thou art king then ? Ovzovuy Paothevs ét ov ; E. T. Art thou 
a king then? As to the form of the interrogation, see the pa- 
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rallel passage in Mt.; as to the expression Gaotievs et, though it 
be not so definite, and, consequently, so emphatical, as if it had 
the article; it is not, on the other hand, so indefinite as it is in 
the E. T. by being rendered a king. This would never have been 
said of one who claimed to be king of the country, which was, 
doubtless, Pilate’s view of our Lord’s pretensions. ‘The expres- 
sion, a king, on the contrary, suggests the notion of foreign do- 
minions. The import of the original is sufficiently expressed in our 
language, by the omission of the definite article, a thing not un- 
common in conversation; and the more natural here, as the words 
are a repetition of what had been expressed more fully, verse 33. 
For I have had occasion to observe before, that such ellipses are 
often adopted in repeating phrases which have but very lately 
occurred. Ch. xix. 12. N. 


AO. Then they all cried, exoavyacayv ovv nahi navtes. E. 'T. 
Then cried they allagain. The word meAcv is wanting in a consid- 
erable number of MSS. in the Com. edition, the Sy. Cop. Sax. 
Ara. Arm. and Eth. versions. In many La. MSS. it is not found. 
Besides, it does not suit the preceding part of our Lord’s trial, 
as related by this Evangelist, who makes no mention of their 
crying in this manner before. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


2. A purple mantle, iuatcov noggueouy. It is called, Mt. xxvii. 
28. a scarlet cloak, yAupvda xoxxevny. 'The names denoting the 
colour of the garment, ought to be understood with all the lati- 
tude common in familiar conversation. This cloak, in strictness, 
may have been neither purple nor scarlet, and yet have had so 
much of each, as would naturally lead one to give it one of these 
names, and another the other. 


12. Whoever calleth himself king, mag 0 Baothsa autor TOLwY, 
E. T. Whosoever maketh himself a king. ‘That the verb zoceey 
here means no more than fo call, is evident from verse 7th. We 
have, in this verse, an example of what was observed on ch. xvili. 
37. 'Thesentence whereof these words are a part, is true, when 
Baotiee is rendered king, but not when rendered a king. Judea, 
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at that time, together with Syria, to which it was annexed, made 
a province of the empire. Nothing more certain, than that who- 
ever, in Judea, called himself king, in the sense wherein the 
word was commonly understood, opposed Cesar ; for if the king- 
dom to which he laid claim, was without the bounds of the Ro- 
man empire, the title nowise interfered with the rights of the em- 
peror. So much does the significance of a sentence sometimes de- 
pend on what would be thought a very minute circumstance. 


14. Now ut was the preparation of the paschal-sabbath, nv 0¢ na- 
@aoxevyn tov maoya. E. 'T. And it was the preparation of the pass- 
over. The word maegaoxevn, in the N. T. denotes always in my 
opinion, the day before the Sabbath. My reasons for this opin- 
ion are as follows: Ist, The explanation now given, coincides ex- 
actly with the definition which Mr. gives of that word, ch. xv. 
42. nv magaoxuevyn O cote mgoouPator. It was the preparation, 
that as, the eve of the Sabbath. 2dly,' The word occurs six times 
in the N. T.; and, in all these places, confessedly means the sixth 
day of the week, answering to our Friday, and consequently be- 
fore the Jewish Sabbath, or Saturday. 3dly, The preparation of 
all things necessary the day before the Sabbath, that they 
might be under no temptation to violate the sabbatical rest, was 
expressly commanded in the law. Ex. xvi. 5. 23. There was 
nothing analagous to this enjoined in preparation for the other 
feasts. But it may be objected, that, in the passage under con- 
sideration, the expression is magaoczevn tov maoya. To this it has 
been answered, and I think justly, that the word aaova was not 
always confined to the sacrifice of the lamb or the kid, appoint- 
ed to be on the fourteenth of the month Nisan, at even; but was 
often extended to the whole of the festival, which began with the 
paschal sacrifice, properly so called, and continued the seven 
days of unleavened bread which immediately followed. The whole 
time is called indifferently, sometimes the feast of the passover, 
sometimes the feast of unleavened bread. In further confirmation 
of this, it has been observed, that other sacrifices offered dur- 
ing that period, were sometimes termed the passover. Deut. 
xvi. 2. it is said, thou shalt sacrifice the passover unto the Lord 
thy God, of the flock and the herd. Now, the last term, the herd, 
could only relate to the other sacrifices presented during the se- 
ven days which succeeded, and not to the signal commemorative 
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sacrifice called, by way of eminence, the passover, with which 
the festival was introduced; for, as to it, it could be taken only 
from the flock. Nor does the argument rest on this single pas- 
sage. In 2 Chron. xxxv. 7, 8, 9. bullocks (which are there im- 
properly rendered oxen) are mentioned as passover offerings, in 
the same way with lambs and kids. Now, if the whole period, 
and the sacrifices offered therein, were sometimes familiarly call- 
ed the passover, it is extremely probable that the Sabbath of the 
passover-week should, in the same way, be distinguished from 
other Sabbaths, especially as it appears to have been considered 
by them asa day peculiarly memorable. ‘Tlius, verse 31st, the 
Evangelist tells us, that that Sabbath (he is speaking of the day 
after our Lord’s crucifixion) was a great day. I have, there- 
fore, for the sake of perspicuity, rendered the word zaoya here, 
paschal-subbath. 'This serves also to account for what we are 
told, ch. xviii. 28. that the Jews entered not the pretorium, lest 
they should be defiled, and so not in a condition to eat the passover. 
If we suppose (and, in this supposition, there is surely nothing 
incongruous) that the Evangelist used the word in the same lat- 
itude that Moses and the writer of the Chronicles did, in the pas- 
sages above quoted, the whole difficulty vanishes. No more is 
meant by eating the passover, than partaking in the sacrifices of- 
fered during the days of unleavened bread, which the rabbies 
have since distinguished by the name chagiga. Others have at- 
tempted to remove these difficulties by supposing that our Lord 
anticipated the legal time, that he might have an opportunity of 
eating the passover before his death; a thing extremely improba- 
ble in every view. It does not snit the circumstances of the sto- 
ry, as related by Mt. Mr. and L. (for, as to this, J. is silent), who 
all speak of it just as men would speak of a festival, celebrated 
at the known and stated time, and in the usual manner, and not. 
in a way singular and irregular. Further, there is no omis- 
sion of duty in not celebrating an anniversary which one does 
not live to see: but in anticipating the time, there would have 
been a real transgression of the commandment, which expressly 
confined the observance to the fourteenth day of the month, per- 
mitting no change of the day, except in a particular case of unclean- 
ness, which is not pretended to have taken place here; and in 
which case the choice of another day is not left open, but'the 
fime is fixed to the fourteenth of the ensuing month. Add te 
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this that, in such an anticipation of the sacrifice, the concurrence 
of some of the priesthood would have been necessary (see 2 
Chr. xxx. 15, 16, 17. xxxv. 11.), which, we have reason to be- 
lieve, could not have been obtained. To obviate these objections, 
distinctions have been devised, of which we find not a vestige in 
Scripture,or in the writings of the rabbies. Such is that of Gro. 
between the paschal sacrifice and the’ paschal commemoration. 
The latter he supposes our Lord to have solemnized, but not the 
former. A manner of solving difficulties, so hypothetical, and so 
fanciful, as it offers no evidence, needs no confutation. ‘Those 
who choose to see a fuller discussion of this matter may consult 
Lightfoot Hore Heb. on Mr. xiv. 12, and J. xviii. 28 or Whitby’s 
Appendix to the fourteenth chapter of Mr. 

2 About the sixth hour, wyu de woe éxry. As this does not per- 
fectly accord with Mr. (xy. 25.), who says, %# was the third hour 
when they nailed him to the cross, such an appearance of contra- 
diction could not fail to be soon observed; and the observation 
has not failed of producing the usual effect—the correction of 
one Gospel by another. Accordingly, the Cam. MS. reads rect7 ; 
but little regard is due to this, if Weistein’s remark be just, that 
the leaf is not written by the hand which wrote the rest of the 
MS. but appears, from the character, to be of a much later date. 
Certain it is, that, in the La. translation wherewith that copy is 
accompanied, the word is sexta. There are only three other 
MSS. of little account, which read zesty. Nonnus also has read 
thus: but not one of the ancient translators. Eusebius, and, after 
him, other Gr. commentators, favour this reading. Dod. in his 
Paraphrase, adopts it, though he translates the words in the com- 
mon way. He supports his opinion, in a note, from a passage 
found in a fragment of Peter of Alexandria ; concerning which, 
Wet. observes, that Petavius has shown that Peter was not the 
author. The common hypothesis is, that some early transcriber 
has mistaken the /, the numeral mark for 3, for the s, the mark 
for 6; and thus has substituted éxry instead of TQ¢z7. Others 
suppose that J. speaks of the condemnation of Jesus, Mr. of the 
crucifixion; that J. reckons the hours as we do, and means 6 
in the morning; Mr. speaks in the Jewish manner, and means 
9; and that, consequently, three hours intervened between the 
‘sentence and the execution. Abstracting from other improbabil- 
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ities in this account, it is manifest, from several places of this 
Gospel, ch. i. 39. iv. 6.52. that J. like all the other evangelists, 
reckoned the hours in the Jewish manner. Harmer’s solution 
(Vol. 3. Obs. 40.) that “it was the sixth hour, not of the day, 
“butof the preparation of the passover peace-offerings,”’ does 
not satisfy. When the historian said, 7/1 0¢ ta9aozern, It was the 
preparation, he plainly named, and has been always understood 
to name, the day of the week. Now itis well known that the 
whole Friday was so called, without regard to the time actually 
spent in preparation. Nor isthere ground to think that there was 
any allusion to the passover peace-offerings. It was the pre- 
paration requisite for the due observance of the sabbath, which 
alone occasioned this name being given to the day. Had the pre- 
paration necessary for the sacrifices given ground for this appella- 
tion, every day bad been a paraskeue, as every day, more espe- 
cially every festival, there were sacrifices. Now it is evident 
that the name paraskeue among the Jews, was as much appro- 
priated to the sixth day of the week, as the name sabbath was to 
the seventh. Mr. gives us muooa??2ator as a synonymous term. 
For my part. 1! prefer the solution (though it may be accounted but 
an imperfect one) given by those who consider the day as divid- 
ed into four paris, answering to the four watches of the night. 
These coincided with the hours of 3, 6, 9, and 12, or, in our way 
of reckoning, 9, 12, 3, and 6, which suited also the solemn times 
of sacrifice and prayer in the temple; that, in cases wherein 
they did not think it of consequence to ascertain the time with 
great accuracy, they did not regard the intermediate hours, but 
only those more noted divisions which happened to come nearest. 
the time of the event spoken of. Mr. says, 7” wua roity; from 
which we hare reason to conclude, that the third hour was past. 
J. says, woa woee éxrn ; from which I think it probable, that the 
sixth hour was not yet come. On this supposition, though the 
Evangelists may, by a fastidious reader, be accused of want of 
precision in regard to dates, they will not by any judicious and 
candid critic, be charged with falsehood or misrepresentation. 
Who would accuse two modern historians with contradicting each 
other, because, in relating an event which had happened between 
10 and 11 forenoon, one had said it was past 9 o*clock: the other, 
it was drawing towards noon? 
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23. His mantle, ta tuatia autouv. Ch. xiii. 4. N. 


25. Mary, the wife of Cleophas, Mavta yn tov Kimna. The Ara. 
version renders it, Mary, the daughter of Cleophas. The ori- 
ginal expression is susceptible of either interpretation. Mt. i. 6. 
N. I have followed the generality of interpreters, who think that 
Cleophas here is another name for him called Alpheus. Mt. x. 3. 


29. Having fastened it to a twig of hyssop, voomnw mEgePevtes. 
There must have been some plant in Judea of the lowest class of 
trees or shrubs, which was either a species of hyssop, or hada 
strong resemblance to what the Greeks called voowzog ; inasmuch 
as the Hellenist Jews always distinguished it by thatname. Indeed, 
the Gr. word, if we may judge from its affinity in sound, is proba- 
bly derived from the Heb. naine 2978, ezob. Itis said of Solomon, 
1 Ki. iv. 33. that he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Leb- 
anon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. Now, they 
did not reckon among trees any plants but such as had durable and 
woody stalks. - (See N. on Mt. vi. 30.) That their hyssop was of 
this kind, is evident, also, from the uses of sprinkling, to which it 
is, in many cases, appointed by the law to be applied. 


30. Yielded up his spirit, aagedwze to mvevua. Mt. xxvii. 30. N. 


40. Which 1s the Jewish manner of embalming, za0ms stog eote 
woes foveautors svtugeager. E. T. As the manner of the Jews is to 
bury. But the proper meaning of the verb svrageucsey is not to 
bury, but to embalm, or to prepare the body for burial—pollin- 
cire, corpus ad sepulturam componere. ‘The Vul. indeed, ren- 
ders the clause sicut mos est Judaeis sepelire, which is the real 
source of the error in modern translations. Suffice it to observe 
here, that the verb evragcafecv, and the verbal noun évragsaouos, 
are used in the N.T. only in relation to the embalming of the body 
of our Lord. The word used for to bury, is invariably Gaztecy. 
The use followed by the Sep. is entirely similar: evrageacecy is 
to prepare the corpse; Oanrecy is to bury. The import of both 
words, and, consequently, the distinction between them, is exem- 
plified, Gen. 1.2. 5. In verse 2d, mooseratev /wony ros maLGey av- 
TOV TOS EVTUGLUOTALS EVTUGLUGHL TOY MUTED UVTOV, KOE EVETE- 
glacav ol evrageaorauc tov Jovani. E. T. Joseph commanded his 
servants, the physicians, to embalm his father ; and the physicians em- 
balmed Israel. Whereas, inverse 5th, Joseph’s words to Pharaoh 
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are—O auriyo pov Gigxtos ws, Asywr, Ly TO penne o Oguse 
EMAVTO Ev 4 NAVUGY, EXEL [iE Dupes’ vv ory evaas, eww 
tov nuteve wou. E.'T. My father made me swear, saying, “ In my 
“ crave which I have digged for me in the lund of Canaan, there shalt 
thou bury me.” Now, therefore, let ine go up, I pray thee, and bury 
my father. Here the difference between the two verbs is distinctly 
marked. The former, 70 évrageacery, was the work of the physi- 
cians, according to the import of the Heb. term, or of the embalmers, 
according to the Gr.; the latter, ro Oumreey, was the work of Jo- 
seph, and the company who attended him: the former was execu- 
tedin Egypt, the latter in Canaan. Let it be observed further, that 
the two Gr. words are the translation of two Heb. words, which 
are never used promiscuonsly, or mistaken for each other. In 
this passage, which is the only place wherein the Seventy have 
used the verb evtaquacerv, the Vul. has carefully preserved the 
distinction. It renders evtageatsey, aromatibus condire, and “un- 
tétv, sepelire. To a judicious Eng. reader, who considers the 
vast quantity of the most costly aromatics which, .the Evangelist 
tells us, were bestowed hy Nicodemus on the body of our Lord, 
the clause subjoined, as the manner of the Jews is to bury, must 
have a very strange appearance. The first reflection that would 
naturally arise in his mind would be, ‘ ff so, surely not one of a 
‘hundred of the people could afford to he buried.” Yet certain 
it is, that no nation was more careful than the Jewish, to bury 
their dead, though, very probably, not one of a hundred was em- 
balmed. But it had been predicted of our Lord, not only that 
he should be numbered with transgressors (malefactors), not 
only that his grave should be appointed with the wicked (which 
was the case of those who suffered, as criminals, by public jus- 
tice ; Nicolai de Sepulchris Hebracorum, Lib. Ifl Cap. +.) ; but 
that he should be joined with the rich in his death ; circumstan- 
ces which, before they happened, it was very improbable, should 
ever concur in the same person. L. Cl. and Si. are the only 
French translators who seem to have been sensible of the proper 
meaning of evtageaceev. The former says, sclon la coutume que les 
Juifs ont de preparer les corps pour les ensevelir ; the latter, com- 
me le pratiquent les Juifs uvant que d’ ensevelir leurs morts. The 
Jate Eng. translations follow implicitly the common version. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1. Saw that the stone had been removed. Bienet tov dedov 10- 
uevoy. E.T. Seeth the stone taken away. The import of this 
Eng. expression is that she was present at the removing of the 
stone. The Gr. plainly implies that it had been removed before 
she came ; 2onévov is not the present but the preter-perfect par- 
ticiple. The Vul. vidit lapidem sublatum, where the word is equi- 
vocal, has misled our Interpreters. The La. has not like the Gr. 
distinct participles for the present and for the past. None of the 
Eng. translations [ have seen, except the An. Dod. and Hey. 
have escaped this blunder. None of the Fr. Catholic or protestant, 
have fallen into it. Lu.in Ger. has avoided it, so has Dio. in Ita. 


8. Believed [the report], emcorevoe. E. T. Believed. It natu- 
rally occurs here to ask what? Theactive verb believe, in our 
language, requires, in every case, where it is not manifest from 
the preceding words, the addition of the thing believed. Was 
this in the present instance, our Lord's resurrection? No: that 
had not yet been reported to him, or so much as insinuated. 
Mary Magdalene had affirmed only that the body had been car- 
ried off, and that she knew not where they had laid it. Besides, 
we learn, from what immediately follows, that our Lord’s first 
appearance to her (and to her the Evangelist Mr. informs us, 
xvi. 9. that he appeared first of all) was after the two disciples 
had left the place. The ellipsis here, therefore, is most natural- 
ly supplied by the words the report, to wit, that made by Mary 
~ above recited, which had occasioned the visit made at that time 
to the sepulchre, by the two disciples. The Cam. MS. reads ex 
eneotévoéy. But in this that MS. is singular, not having the sup- 
port of any MS. or version. Even the La. translation, with 
which it is accompanied, has no negative particle. 


10. To their companions, ma0¢ éavtovs. E.T. Unto their own 
home. The words are capable of either interpretation ; but I have, 
with Dod. adopted the former, as it suits better what is related 
both by this, and by the other Evangelists ; from all of whom we 
learn that our Lord’s disciples spent much of this day together. 
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17. Lav not hands on me, Vy wov anrov. E.T. Touch me not. 
The verb exrecGae in the use of the Seventy, denotes not only 
to touch. but to lay hold on, to cleave to, as in Job xxxi. 7. Ezek. 
xli. 6. and other places. The sense here plainly is, * Do not de- 
‘tain me at present. The time is precious. Lose not a moment, 
‘therefore, in carrying the joytul tidings of my resurrection to my 
* disciples.’ 


19. Jesus came where the disciples were convened, the doors hazing 
been shut for fear of the Jews. nat tov Svowv xexkecousror, OTOV 
roar of uadyta ovrn«gyusrot, Ola TOY GoJov tor Sovdainr, AGE 
o /rcovg. E. T. When the doors were shut, where the disciples 
sere assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus. This arrangement 
does not well in English: if it do not suggest a false meaning, it 
at least renders the true meaning obscure. The disciples assem- 
bled, but surely not for fear of the Jews; for, as they did not 
intend by violence to oppose violence, if any should be offered 
them, they could not but know that to assemble themselves would 
more expose them to danger than any other measure they could 
take. The plainmatter is; they assembled tor mutual advice and 
comfort, and being assembled, the doors were shut for fear of the 
Jews, as they were well aware of the consequence of being dis- 
covered at such a time, in consultation together. On the other 
hand, the words do not necessarily imply, that, whilst the doors 
continued shut. our Lord entered miraculously. Aézseroueror is 
even more literally rendered having been shut, than being shut, or 
when they were shut ; as it is the preterperfect, not the present or 
imperfect participle. They may have been, therefore, for aught 
related by the Evangelist, made by miracle to fly open and give 
him access. 


= e e . 32.3 P 
25. Put mu finger into the print of the nails, Baier tov duxtr- 
Lov wou étg TOY TUMOY TOV yAor. Vul. Mittam digitum meum in 
locum clacorum. The Al. and four other MSS. have rozror for rv- 
aor. The Sy. as well as the Vul. and Sax. follows this reading. 


The sense is the same. 


97. Be not incredulous. but beliece, uy /tvOU UNLGTOS, ALG 10- 
roz. E.T. Be not faithless, but believing. ‘The word faithless 
is here used in a sense in which it is now obsolete. Both the Gr. 
words avoTo? and «acoro:. in this passage, are to be under- 
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stood as merely Hellenistical for credens and non credens, a sense 
in which they frequently occur in the N. T. See Acts x. 45. 
xvi. 1. 1 Cora viielQg@pel4. 1 Tim, iv.3. 10, 18e¥al6..i. 2 dn 
these commonly the meaning has been justly exhibited by in- 
terpreters. In rendering Gal. ili. 9. wore of ex mLoTEws svdoyour- 
Tal Gvy to neotH ABgaau, our translators have been rather un- 
lucky in an expression which, if not improper at the time, was, at 
least equivocal, and darkened the sense. So then they which be of 
faith are blessed with faitiful Abraham. The connection here ap- 
pears more in the sound than in the sense. Properly, They, there- 
fore, who believe, are blessed with Abraham who believed. 


30, 31. Many other miracles, &c. Grotius is of opinion that 
this Gospel concludes with these two verses, and that the follow- 
ing chapter has been afterwards annexed by the church of Ephe- 
sus, in like manner as the last chapter of the pentateuch, and the 
last of Josephus have, after the death of the authors, been added 
by the sanhedrim. His reasons are, 1. The resemblance which 
this bears to the conclusion of the next chapter, v. 24, 25. 2 
The designation of the author there by the 3d person sing. his 
testimony. 3. The application that is made of the ist person 
plur. We know. In regard to the first, it has been justly ob- 
served, that, with equal reason, the three last verses of the epis- 
tle to the Romans may be accounted spurious. As to the other 
two, suffice it to observe, that it is not uncommon in the apostle 
John, to speak of himself either in the 3d person sing. (as in ch. 
xis, Sc. xvi. Ver Tor stereo, 27. 35. xx.2"&c.) Or mee 
Ist person plur. (as in ch. i. 14.16. 1 Jo. i. 1,2, &c.) This no- 
tion of Gro. deserves, therefore, to be rated as merely a modern 
conjecture opposed to the testimony of all ecclesiastical antiquity, 
MSS. editions, versions, commentaries, which uniformly attest the 
last chapter, as much as any other in the book. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


7. Girt on his upper garment, tov exsvdutyny dteCwoato. E.T. 
He girt his fisher’s coat unto him. Enervdurns, agreeably to its 
etymology from exevduw, super induo, signifies an upper garment. 
It occurs in.no other place of the N. T.; but, from the use the 
Seventy have made of it in the Old, there is no reason to confine 
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the meaning to the garb of any particular profession, or even to 
that of either sex. In one of the only two places wherein it oc- 
curs in the Sep. (1 Sam. xviii. 4.) it is used for the robe or loose 
upper garment worn by Jonathan the son of Saul; in the other 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18.) for that worn by the virgin daughters of the 
king. I cannot approve, therefore, the Vul. Er. and Leo de Juda, 
for rendering it tunica ; nor Cas. who translates it indusium. I 
think Be. has done better in making it amiculum. 

* Which he had laid aside, nv yao yuuvos. E. T. For he was 
naked. But yuuvog does not always like the Eng. word naked, 
signify having no clothes on, or being totally uncovered, but not 
having all the clothes usually worn, particularly not having his 
mantle. In this sense the word seems to be used, Acts xix. 16. 
and in several passages of the O. T. 


12. Come and dine, dsute, eovornoate. Vul. Er. Zu. Be. Venite, 
prandete. Cas. Adeste prandete. Dod. Come and refresh your- 
selves. Wy. Come, eat. Bishop Pearce approves rather, Come 
and breakfast, because it was early, as we learn from verse 4. 
The same is the reason with the other two Eng. interpreters for 
departing from the common method. -I do not think it a good 
reason. ‘The ancients used regularly but two meals, we use three. 
As of our three, dinner and supper have been regarded as the two 
principal, it has obtained not only with us, but, I believe, over 
all Europe, to call the first meal of the ancients, which the 
Greeks named to agcotoy, and the Latins prandium, by the first of 
the two, which is dinner, and the second, zo decavor of the Greeks, 
and cena of the Latins, by the last, which is supper. It is the 
order that has fixed the names, and not the precise time of the 
day at which they were eaten. ‘This is commonly variable, and 
the names cannot be gradually altered with the fashions, much 
Jess can they be accommodated to every occasional convenience.. 
Our ancestors dined at eleven forenoon, and supped at five after- 
noon. But it will not be thought necessary that we should call 
the breakfast of our fashionable people dinner, and their dinner 
supper, because they coincide in time with those meals of their 
progenitors. ‘Io introduce the name breakfast would but mislead 
by giving a greater appearance of similarity in their manners to 
our own, than fact will justify. Refresh yourselves is a very vague. 
expression. 
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2 None of the disciples, ovdecg twv padyntwr. Wul. Nemo dis- 
cumbentium, doubtless from some copy which has read aevaxecpe- 
yvwy. In this the Vul. has only the concurrence of the Sax. version. 

3 Ventured to ask him, ervodua ekeracae avrov. E.'T. Durst ask 
him. An. and Hey. say Offered. Dod. Wes. Wor. and Wy. Pre- 
sumed. Priestley, thought it necessary. Bishop Pearce has justly 
remarked concerning the verb roduaw followed by an infinitive, 
that it does not always, in the use of Gr. authors, sacred or pro- 
fane, express the boldness or courage implied in the Eng. verb 
to dare, by which it is commonly rendered. But it is equally 
true, on-the other hand, that it is not a mere expletive. When 
joined with a negative, as in this place, it often expresses a disin- 
clination arising from modesty, delicacy, respect, or an averse- 
ness to be troublesome in putting unnecessary questions. ‘The 
words immediately following, knowing that it was the master, con- 
firm the interpretation now given. The common version, durst 
not, tends to convey the notion, that our Lord’s manner of con- 
versing with his disciples was harsh and forbidding, than which 
nothing can be more contrary to truth. Did not presume, is bet- 
ter, as it does not suggest any austerity in our Lord; but it plain- - 
ly implies what is not implied in the words: that, in the histo- 
rian’s judgment, there would have been presumption in putting 
the question. The word offered is a mere expletive. Thought 
it necessary, though yielding an apposite meaning in this place, 
is evidently not the meaning of eroAug. The terms ventured not, 
in my opinion, come up entirely to the sense of the author; 
which is, to express a backwardness proceeding from no other 
fear than that which may be the consequence of the most perfect 
esteem and veneration. When those spoken of are either ene- 
mies or indifferent persons, the verb eroduq@ may not improperly 
be rendered presumed or durst. But that is not the case_ here. 
See Mr. xii. 34. N. - 


15. Lovest thou me more than these? ayanas ue mhecov TOUTOY; 
There is an ambiguity here in the original, which, after the Eng. 
translators, I have retained in the version. It may either mean, 
Lovest thou me more than thou lovest these things? that is, thy 
boats, nets, and other implements of fishing, by which thou earn- 
est a livelihood? or, Lovest thou me more than these men [thy 
fellow-disciples] love me? In the first way interpreted, the 
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question is neither so cold nor so foreign, as some have represented 
it. This was probably the last time that Peter exercised his pro- 
fession as a fisherman. Jesus was about to employ him as an 
apostle ; but as he disdained all forced obedience, and would 
accept no service that did not spring from choice, and originate 
in love, he put this question to give Peter an opportunity of pro- 
fessing openly his love, which his late transgression had rendered 
questionable, and consequently his preference of the work in which 
Jesus was toemploy him, with whatever difficulties and perils it 
might be accompanied, to any wordly occupation, however gain- 
ful. In the other way interpreted, the question must be consid- 
ered as having a reference to the declaration formerly made by 
Peter, when he seemed to arrogate a superiority above the rest, 
in zeal for his Master, and steadiness in his service. Though 
thou shouldst prove a stumbling-stone to them all (says he, Mt. xxvi. 
33.) I never will be made to stumble. This gives a peculiar pro- 
ptiety to Peter’s reply here. Convinced at length that his Mas- 
ter knew his heart better than he himself, conscious at the same 
time, of the affection which he bore him, he dares make the 
declaration, appealing to the infallible Judge before whom he 
stood, as the voucher of his truth. But, as to his fellow-disci- 
ples, he is now taught not to assume in any thing. He dares not 
utter a single word which would Jead to acomparison with those 
to whom, he knew, his woful defection had made him appear so 
much inferior. To the second interpretation I know it is object- 
ed, that our Lord cannot be supposed to ask Peter a question, 
which the latter was not in a capacity to answer: for, though he 
was conscious of his own love, he could have no certain: knowl- 
edge of the love of others. But to this it may be justly answer- 
ed, that such questions are not understood to require an answer 
from knowledge, but from opinion. Peter had once shown him- 
self forward enough to obtrude his opinion unasked, to the disad- 
vantage of ihe rest, compared with himself.. His silence now on 
that part of the question which concerned his fellow-disciples, 
speaks strongly the shame he had on recollecting his former pre- 
sumption in boasting superior zeal and firmness; and shows that 
the lesson of humility and self-knowledge he had so lately receiv- 
ed, had not been lost—1 incline rather to this second interpre- 
tation: but, as the construction will admit either, and as neither 
of them is unsuitable to the context and the occasion, I thought 
it the safer method in a translator, to give the expression in the 
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same extent in which the Evangelist has given it, and leave the 
choice free to his readers. It may be proper just to mention a 
third meaning which has been put upon the words, and of which, 
it must be owned, they are naturally susceptible: Lovest thou 
me more than thou lovest these thy fellow disciples? ‘This, in my 
judgment, is the least probable of them all. Our Lord was so 
far from ever showing a jealousy of this kind, lest any of his dis- 
ciples should rival him in the affection of the rest, that it was of- 
ten his aim to excite them, in the warmest manner, to mutual 
love ; urging, amongst other motives, that he would consider their 
love to one another as the surest evidence of their regard and af- 
fection to him, and requiring such manifestations of their love to 
the brethren, as he had given of his love to them, and as show it 
to be hardly possible that they could exceed this way. 


16. Tend my sheep, notmatve re noofara pov. E.'T. Feed my 
sheep. This is the translation given also to the words Booze TH 
mooPputa wou in the next verse. But the precepts are not synon- 
ymous. The latter is properly, provide them in pasture; the 
former implies also guide, watch, and defend them. As there is 
in the original some difference in every one of the three injunc- 
tions at this time laid on Peter, there ought to be a correspond- 
ing difference in the version. Yet none of our Eng. interpreters 
seem to have adverted to this. ‘The Vul. must have read differ- 
ently, as it has Pasce agnos meos. But in this reading it has not 
the support of a single MS. and only the Sax. version. 


99, 23. If I will that he watt my return, €av autoy Felon MEvElV 
éwg egyomut. Vul. Sic eum volo manere donec veniam. This version, 
which totally alters the sense, has no support from Gr. MSS. or fath- 
ers, or fromany ancient translation but the Sax. The Cam. verse 
29. reads, Lav avroy Dew ovtas mevecy ; but, as itretains ear, the 
addition of ovrme makes no material change inthe sense ; where- 
as the Vul. has, in both verses, turned a mere supposition into 
an affirmation. Some La. MSS. read, agreeably to the Cam. Sz 
sic eum volo manere ; and some agreeably to the common Gr. Se 
eum volo munere. The Jesuit Maldonat gives up the reading of 
the Vul. in’ this place entirely, and even expresses himself with 
an asperity which will be thought surprising, when it is consid- 
ered that his argument here hurts not the Protestants, but his 
own friends and brethren alone. Speaking of the three La. read- 
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ings given above, he says, “ Prima est illa maximé vulgaris, que 
‘“‘in omnes fere Latinos pervasit codices, eosque incredibili scrip- 
“ torum negligentia contaminavit, Sic ewm volo manere donec ve- 
““niam, quid ad te? nulla prorsus specie probabilitatis,” &c. 
Where is now the merit which this son of Loyola boasted (when, 
commenting on a passage liable to the like objections) of resign- 
ing entirely his own judgment in deference to the authority of 
the church? Ch. viii. 1—11. N. There indeed, after candidly 
admitting the weight of the arguments on the opposite side, he re- 
plies in this manner: “Sed hec omnia minus habent ponderis 
‘quam una auctoritas ecclesie, que per concilium Tridentinum, 
“non solum libros omnes, quos nunc habet in usu, sed singulas 
“etiam ejus partes, tanquam canonicas approbavit.”. Had this 
good father forgotten that the reading ‘‘ Sic eum volo manere,” 
which he so disdainfully reprobates, has the sanction of the coun- 
cil of Trent, for it had been the common reading of the Vul. long 
before, and was in all their approved editions at the time? Had 
he forgotten that it was first ratified by Pope Sixtus the fifth, af- 
ier the revisal appointed by him, and then by Pope Clement the 
eighth, after a second revisal appointed by him? Not one pas- 
sage in the Vul. can claim the authority of Popes and Councils, if 
this cannot. 


95, I imagine the world itself would not contain—I agree per- 
fectly with those interpreters who think that the hyperbole con- 
tained in this verse is much more tolerable, than the torture to 
which some critics have put the words, in order to make them 
speak a different sense. For some apposite examples of such hy- 
perboles, both in sacred authors and in profane, I refer the read- 
er to Bishop Pearce. For a refutation of the opinion of Ham. 
who seems to think that the two Jast verses were not written by 
the Evangelist, but by the Asiatic bishops, and of the opinion of 
Gro. and L. Cl. who think that the whole last chapter is of anoth- 
er hand, I refer him to Wetstein. 
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Agoageov - D. VIP. 19 Te 
AGTVGTNH - - - L. xi 36. . 

Avhy - - - Mt xxvi 3.?. 

AUT OAQKELG - - D.IV § 18. 


AUTOXOTAKQLTOS — - - Deke. B. § 12. 
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Agaric - - - OD. XI. P.1.§10., 
Ageoowr - - - Mr. viiel9. 
APrevat TO TvEvME - Mt. xxvii. 50. 
Agovitn - - = OL. Wi 22. 
AyoELOg—- - - D. XI. P. 1.9 14. 
B 
fie m VIIl. P. gee? Mt. iia: 
Banco i Kx. 22: 
Bantioua Olt. xxee?. xxi. 25. ivi 
Banteguos 7 ‘ 3,4. D. Vill. P. Heige: 
BHanreorys - - Mii. 1. 7. 
Bagos 2 - ~ D X.P. UL. § 4. 
Beaouvilo - - Mt. viii. 6. 
Bacuviorns ; - Mt. xviii. 34. 
Bacthea - - - D. V. PORE xix. 12. 
Bactheve - - - Mt. ii. 22. 
Baotkexos - - J. iv. 46. 
Barrohoyew - - Lt. Nites 
Boshvypa THS EONMWGEWS - Mt. xxiv. iba. 
BeehleBovd - =  Wi.ix. 25. 
BeBheov. x & - - Dra Pl. 6.3. Digi Serratia: 
BiBhog yeveoems - - Mt.i. 1. D. XL. P. £. § 18, 19, 20- 
Bhacgnuca - - D. LX. P. IL. 
Bonven - - - Mr. ix. 24. 
Bokes - - - Mit vii. 3. 
Bovhevtns - - L. xxiii. 50, 
Bovievw - - - ore xii. 10. 
Bovs - - - J. ii. 14. 
Bowes - - - Mt. vi. 19. 
Bvd Comoe - - lew f- 
ym 
Tusoguiancoy ~ - Mr. xii. 41. 
fopew - 7 = Mt. xxiv. 38. 
Tue - - - ie ook. V= O11. 
Lacrepss avyou - = Mt. xii. 36. 
sevva - - - De VUP. If. 
Teetwmv = - ~ >. XH, P. 1 Garr. 
Tvea - - - Laxvies, % 
Teveahoyta - - eX! P. 1. § 18. 
Teveota - ~ ~ Mt. xiv. 6. . 
Tevv7jea tng apnedou - Nitmervi. 29. 
Tevopevos - - Jee Xl 2- 
Levos - - ~ Nit. xe 29. 


Ly = - - Mt. ii. 6.v..5. 2. x. 5, 2+ xxvii. 45: 
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Tnyevns - 
Liveotoe 
Divan 
Lhoccaw - 
Loyyvopos 
Loaupoare 
LGaupates 
Lougn - 
Lougu - 
Luuvog = - 
Lvvatxzaovov 
Luvy ~ 


Autmoveor 
Aatmmovelonevos 
Avtpovewdns 
Aenow = - 
Aéumvov 
Astowatnoy 
Aéevdgov - 
LEEONOTHS 
AEVTEOUTMOWTOS 
AéEw Cad 
Anvageoy 

Avo, EGOV 
Alaa 
Avasorosg 
Atadrny 
Altanoudn 
AMtunuvoe 
Avaheyouoe 


Atavolyov pnteuy 


Aianreoaw 
Mtaonoce 


Aidaczuhiar datmovewy 


Awacnakos 
Awuczw - 
Awayn - 
Awouypo 
Awe onuecov 
Avetng 


Ainatoc— = 


AtKolocuvn 


Aizatoovuyn tov Geouv 


Atkutown - 


? 


D. V. P. IV: § 13 
L.. i. ae. 

D. IV. § 21. 

D. XI P. IV. §9 
J. vii 





15. 
Mime: ?. D. XII. P. V. @#: 
J- vii. 15. 
Mr. xii. 19. ° 
J] aia 7. 
D. XL. P. 1. ae: 
Minwe2e, J. 11. 4. 








A 

D. VER D. Xi@pak § 19. 
—— 99, 10. 
—— § 21. 

i Viel? 

J. xxi. 12. 

Day CoP. 1. § 228 

Vil. P. 1. § 7. 

Mt. vi. 33. 

L. vi. 1 


Mi. xviii. 18. 

DD. Vill. Poy. § 4810: 
Le xvir. 10; 

DVI. P. It. § 2a 

ek. 





hiiexx, 265727. 

ey eV. 9 11, 12. 
Pet, 23. 

D. VI. P. I. 9 20. 

J Milo S 

D. VI. P 1. § 20. 

D- VIL P. Il. Mt. xxii 3: 
D. VI. P. V. Mt. xxviii. 19. 20. 
Mt. vii 28. 

DEVIN P. 1. > & 

Mt. xxiv. 24. 


emf... 16.3 


sa i. 19. xxv, DVI. P; 
LV. Sze 

Mt. iii, 15. yi. Toei 

Mt. vin23. 

L. vii. 29, 2. 35. 
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Avxrvoy - - Mt. iv. 18. 
Ayotouens, plas, - Mt. xxiv 51. 
4ipun - - - Mt. v. 6. 
Awyuyos - - - BD § 19. 
Aiwxo - - - Mey. 11. 23. 
Aone - - - Nias. 42: 
Aloxog - - Mt. vii 3. 
Aota - - We.. P. i 64. 
Aos dokuy TO) Ce - Tei. 24. 
Aoviog - - - D. VI. P. I. Mt. xx. 26, 27- 
0 doaxwy o eves - D. VI. P. FT. 98. 
Aoopog” - - i. xii, 25, 
Avyaua - - - Pipes! 9. 2, 
ov Avuvatae wey - . J. oa 
n Avvaes - - Mt. xxvi. 64. 
Aweea = - - J. iv. 10. 
Amgov - - - Mp. vii 12: 

E 
LBoaore = eer nt ee 
Eyyaotouuvtos = - Y D. ¥. P. eg: 
Eyyiveu - = = L. xviii. 35. 
LY ROLY LO = = Jhax, 22: 
ES vaoyns - - Mt. ii. 22. 
E9vog = - = Mi. xxi43..*: 
Et = = = Mr. viii. 12. xv. 44. L. xii. 49- 
Ev00¢ - - - Jey. 37,38. 
Lido - - - x. 32. 
Lionyn - - - Mt. x, 12. 
Etonvonovos - - Nit. 9. 
Lug - - - L. vii. 30. 
WTS - - - Hin. xil, 29. 
Lvegeow - - Mt. vi. 13. 
Ex = - = J. i. 25- 
“ERaTOVTaOYOS = - ). VUU. P. I. § 17. 
Lxpadiery ovomce Oui Cae - iowa. 22.2 
Exyouso - Mt. xxiv. 38. 
Exonuen - - Dev ler, Ti. 6F23. 
Eixoduzen - - - L. xviii. 3. 
Exswog - - - D. XI P.1931. DL, ix. 34. 
Linnanerv - ~ - L. xviii. 1. ?. 
Exxdnove - - Mt. xviii. 17. 
Eixnontoe ~ - Mt. xxiv. 51- 
Exide ~ - i. Rv1.90. *. 
Exhentos - - DD. XI. P. 1 915. Mt. xxii- 14. 
0 Exhextog tov Oeov =60- SO s«éW VV. P. IV. 14. 
Exivea - - ~ Mimix. 36.7. xv. de. 


Exnecoator ~ Mita. 7, ? 
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Lxnogevomevoy é% TE OTOMaTOS Mt. iv. 4. 





Lheyyo  - = - J. vill. 46. 

Ehsew = = ¥ Mt. ix. 36. 

Ehenuwy 7 HY ee, Mi, P. LY ag7. 
Ehe0s = t + Mit. ix 13. ° 
“Eddnvis  - - - Mr. vii. 29. 
“ExAnycotas =" = D.1.P.b 96. 
Lusher = - Mr. viii. 24. 

Eu Borpaouac ms = Mr. ix. 25. 

Luna = o> “Sit. ir. 16. 
gg = = oe i. Wor o. 

iv ? ri 1BF XI. P. J. 9 Ty 8. L. i. 17. xVil. 21. 
Ev G20 - - - P.. ite 2). 

Ev tw ovowate ge = J. xvii. 11. 

Ev .vdare - Mt. iii. 11. 

Evagetos = = Mt. i. 19. xxv. 26. 
Evénuew - - D. VI. P, I. § 23. 
Evovpa - - - Mt. vii. 15. 2. 
Fvovta - - - L. xi. 41. . 
Eivoyog - - ~ Mt. v. 21, 22. 
Evroakwa - = Mt. xv. 9. 
Evraqualw - - J. xix. 40. 

Evroln - - - Mt. xv. 9. 

Evtos - - = m. xvi. 21. 

Evonvoyv Geov - - L. i. 75. 

ESatteouae - - L. xxii. 31. 

Eesh tev ~ - Mr. ix. 29. 

Egcornuer - = mir. ii. 21.—. 

Ego00s - = = er. Mr. 9 2. Vee 
Exouoloyoumas = -  Watexi 25. 

Exéooulw - - Mt. xxvi. 63. Mr. v. 7. 
Exovovalw - - i. Xxn, 26: 

‘Footy - - - Mt. xxvi. 5. 
Enuyyeheo - - Dp. XILP.L § 14. 
Enoveo  - ~ - B. iv. 39. 
Enevourns - - J. xxi. 7. 

Ennoeato - = Mt. v. 44. 

Ent To aure - - Mt. xxii. 34. 

Ene ta) ovowate - ~ Mt. xxiv. 5, 
Entpalko ~ - Bie. xiv. 72. 
EntBovkos - - D. VI. P. 1 9 6. 
Eniyecos - - P. Wy G7. 
Encyvous tw mvévpate evtoy = Mr. il. 8- 

Enclnrew 7 2 L. iv. 42. 

Envtupew - ~ L. xvi. 21. 
Emuxatagatog = - - Mt. xv. 4. 

Emeovovos ~ - Mt. vi. 11. i” 
ENtonentomar  - - Mt. xxv. 36. L. vii. 16. 
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Extotoegu - - L. xxii. 32. 
Eeremow ~ - Mt. xvi. 22. 2. Mr. ix. 25. 
Enutoonos - @ @». VIPP. Il. § 4. 
Enigwoxw - -  ,L. xxiii. 54. . 
Eoveaveo¢ ~ = @»: VIP. IL §6, 7. 
Dorr) ~ ~ a ee. Xie 9, 
Lino nav novnoov 6nue - Mt. vy, 11. 
Loyotouas - = Be PP. V. $12. 
Lonpog - = Miri. D. XT. P. V. Se 
Lowguoyv - - = XIN. P.1.§ 19. 
Lo btppevoe ~ = fee ix. 36. 7. P.IV.§18 
, D. V. P. XIE § 12. P. IV. § 13. 
0 Loyouervos ev ovomare xvgcou Mt. xi. 3. § 
Lowtaw - = J. xvi. 30. 
Lioxvhuevoe - - Mt. ix. 36. ?. 
‘Eorwe - - ~ LL. v. 2. 
‘Etaoog = - =» Gp. XI. P. 1. § 11. 
Lvayyehvoy = z mV. P.vU. 
Luayyehicecy - sat OVI. P. V. § 14. 
Luayyehvorns - -  —————— § 16. 
hvoonia - - - m. iie14. 2. 
FiuiraBys - - oD. VIP. IV. § 3. 
0 Evhoynros -- =, ir. xiv. 61. 
Tivhoyew - - - Mt. xiv. 19. 
Tivhoyntos - - Mt. v. 3. 
Livyaotoreos - - Mt. xiv. 19. 
ha nusove - - L. i. 5, 
‘Lug Favarou - ~ Mt. xxvi. 38. 
——ov - - =i Mt. 7,25, *. 
—-— TOUTOU - - be XXdl. 51, 
. A 
Znhwing - - = L. vi. 15. 
ZHMLOW = - a, agit. xvi. 26. 
Zilavea - ~ - Mt. xiii. 25. 
ZOYOED ~ - By. v. 10. 
Zov vowo - -. @. iv._10. 
a 
‘Hiyewovevo ~ —— lame. ii, See, 
‘Hysuov - - ~ D. Vili. P. TL. 8 17. Mit. ties. 2. 
“Hine = - ~ - L. xii. 25. 
“Howdtavoc ~ ~ Mt. xxii. 16. 
a] 
Ocalacce - - Mt. iv. 15. 3. 
Oaufos — = a DV. 9. 
Ganrto ~ 7 ~ J. xix. 40. 
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Mt. xvi. 24. L. xiii, 31. J. vii. 
—— 7 , 17. xvii. 24. 
Oewehtos - - Mt. xxv. 34. 
Beov 01x08 - - Mt. xii. 4. 
O 0S TOV aLOnvOS Kale. - D. Ve F-1,8 8: 
Peogeros - - i. io. ©. 
Onoaveos - - Mt. vi. 19. 
Qonvog - = - Mt. xi. 17. 
Cuyargrov - - D. XI P.1 § 19. 
IT 
Tug - - - D.VELP.1§ 22.3.5 11. v. 18. 
‘/egov ~ - > LL. £9. 
“Tnavor Eore - - L. xxii. 38. 
“Phews Oot - - Mit. xvi. 22. 3. 
‘Juatiov - - — @p. Vii. Pm. § 2. J. xiii. 4. 
7 eo: xx. 31. Mr. v. 23. 
VO - - - 5 9 
xvi 
L605 ~ - - Mr. xiv. 56. 
o /oxveos - 4. xi, 21. 
lous = 7 - lL. xx. 13. 
lovodutorts - - Pr. Mt. § 15. 
LyFvdvov - = @). XU. P. 1.9 19. 
K 
Kaduvow - - J xv. 2. 
Katageouos - - L. ii. 22. 
adagos - - - (BD. V1. P. IV. 9 3. 
Kadagos TH KO0dLe - Mtv. 6. 
Kateens - - - 1.3. 2 
Katevdecy - - D. VL P. II. § 23. 
Kadnyntns - ie Mt. xxiii. 8. 
Kad jusgevos - ~ Mt. vi. 11.- 
K eects -_ = D. VU. P. Ill. § 3. 
Ka - - = Mt. Ve 19.°. 
7 fon dcadnxn = ep. V- eo iil. 
Katopevor ~ - ll. V. SD. @ 
Koatoos ouxwy - - Mr. xi. 13. 
Kaxnoroyew - - Mt. xv. 4. 
Kaxonotew - - Mr. iii. 4. 
Kaxog - - - Mt. xxi. 41. xxv. 26. 
Kahsouat ueyag - - mit. vy. 19. *. 
Kapnios = e Mt. xix. 24. 
Kaodta - ~ a 1D. 1V..6 235 24. 
Katee - - 4 Mt. Title. J. ii. 6. ?. 
Karafoaiva = 4 D. VI. P. IL. § 20. 
Karefokn xoonov - © ID. 1. P. 1. § 14. N. Mt. xapeae 
Karuyyehho - - D. VI. P. V. 9 15 


Kataxhevouae = — - OD. VIU. P. JIL §3. 
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Agraxouwa =: 
Kareloua - 


Katahvw - ~ 


Karuvadtewarite 


Karaououae - 


Katagriga -- 
Kareoxnvmoig = - 
Karaytoveoe - 
Aatéyo - «6 = 
Kevrugtoy - 
Ksgog - ~ 
Aegar~ov | - 
Aeqgakacow - 
AKéquzevo - 
Anyvoow ~%.é, ~ 
Kyt0¢ - - 
Adentyg -'| . - 
Kinoovopew - 
Adnrog - — 
AkiBavos - 
A hevadcov - 
fAtove = ~ 
Kodearrns - 
Kothta = - - 
Kowav  - - 
Kotvog  - - 
Koidageot ae = 
Kohofow - - 
Kodnos rou ABoaue 
Kohuusndoa - 
AKoopayv - - 
KooBarav - 
Koomen - ~ 
Koopog - J. 
Kovotwdva - 
Kogeuvos - - 
Koaonedov ~ 
Koartoros = 
Koya = = 
Kowo 8 - es 
Agus = = 
oévtw Aovity - 
Kroopae - - 
Kreg = 2 
Kuhhog - - 
Avyaotov 4 
Kveloxy é. 
Kvows = - 2 


4 


't 


- 
ri 


1% 


Mr. xyj. 6. 3. J. viii. 11- 
LL. ii. aw. 

Mt. v. 7, 

Mt. xv. 4. 

Ibid- 

Mr. i. 19. 

Mt. viii. 20. 2. 

D. VI. P. Il. § 6. 
a. tv. 42. °, 

D. VUL P. LIL. § 17. 
L. i- 69,70, 71. 


Jah. xv. 16- ? 


Mr. xij. 4. 

D. Va. P- V. §<2- 

. Vi. P. V. § 2—10. 
Mt. xii. 40. 

D. XI. P. IL. § 6 
Mt. v. 5. 

Mt. xxii- 14. 

Mt. vi. 30. ?. 

D. XIl. P. I. § 19. 
Mr. vi. 40. 

D. Vill. P. I. § 10. 
Mr. vii. 19. 

D. VI. P. IL. § 13. 
Mr. vii. 2. - 

Mt. i. 19. ?. 

Mt. xxiv. 22. 

D. VI. P. IL § 19, 20- 
yoy. 2. 7- 

Mr. vii. 11, 12. 

Mt. xxvii. 6. 

Mt. xii. 44. 

D. Ul. 9 8. 

Mt, xxvii. 65- 

Mt. xvi- 9, 10- 

Mt. ix. 20. 

L. i. 8.4. 

Mr. xii. 40. 

Mr. xvi. 16. 2. 

Mt. xxiii. 2. J. v. 22: 
Mt. vi. 8. 

L. xxi. 19. 

D. WL. 9 7. 

Mt. xv. 30, 31. 

1, XU P. 1.8 19. 

o. Vv. 

D. VIL. P. I. Mr. xii. 2.. 9- 
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Aoaexog - - 


Aaksw - 
Aap Barve - 


Aaumoos - 
Aatoévo ~ 
Aatgevo - 
ov “eyes - 
MAétrovoyEew = 
Jdentov - - 
Aevnog - - 
Anotms - - 


Avtosokeo = 


Aivov tvgomevoy - 
Aloyos) —- = 
Aoyov tng xaoltos 
Aowmoyv - = 
Aove - = 
Avyvog - - 
Aves = = 


Maydalnvn - 
Mayor - ~ 
Nad nteve - 
Mazxagtos - 
Meaxoav - - 
Manxoodupyeo - 
Meaxnoo09uuca = 


Mauova tng aduxcas 


Maviara > 
iMaotve - -~ 
iMaotvoeiy tive - 
Meyrotaves - 
Me9u0  - - 


Mekhho - ~ 


Meola - 

iMéeotuvac ~ 
Meta ~ - 
Metaueho poe - 
AMMeravoew - 


Merotxeora, Metorxeg 


Metontns - 
Metoov ntotemg - 
Myhotn - - 
Mynote - - 
Aint, Mytye  - 


= 


D. 1M. § 1% 
A 
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DyVPP. V, 11, 12. L.i. 69, 


70, 71. iv. 
Mt. viii. 17. 
B. xxi. 11. 
Jo xvie, *. 
D. XI. P. I. 9 12. 
Mt. xxvii. 11. 
DD. MP E512. 
D. VUE. P.f. § 10. 
I. xxiii. 11. 
D. XI. P. Il. § 6. 
Mt. xxi. 35. 
Mt. xii. 20. 


Mt. iv. 4. L.i. 2. Ji a 


He iV. 2. 7. 

Mt. xxvi. 45. 

w. ix. 7. 

Mt. v. 15. 

19. xviii. 18. 





IM 


Mt. xxvii. 56. 

Mt. ii. 1. 

Mt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Mt. v. 3. xiii. 16. 
Mt. viii. 30. 

L. xviii. 7. 

L. viii. 15. 

L. xvi. 9. 

Me xi. 29. 

D. 1X. P. IV. § 14. 
L. iv. 99. . 
Dew Pe. 1. 8 7. 
Ven 

Pete il. Taxvil..22. 
Mt. xxiv. 5f. 

Mt. vi. 25. 

i. ma. 7. 

mev i. P: ill. 
Ibid. 

Mit..i) 11,12: 

J. ii. 6. 

D. IV. § 14. 

Mt. vii. 15. ?. 

Mit. iv. G: 

Mt. xii. 22. J. iv. 29. 


1,2. J. xii. 49. 
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Mom - 
Mra - 
Moya - 


— 


Mrnodnveat ehéous 


Modtog « - 
Motyahes 
Movyevo 
Mukny ~ 
iMvhog ovexos 
Mvoov” - 
AMvortnotov 
iMag: = 
Mogohoyva 
Mwoog - 


NaSaonvos 
Nafwoucos 
NOt, vou - 
INaos - 
Navdos neoreny 
Neavioxos 
INeotng - 
Nnntov - 
Niatw  - 
iNoeoy ~ 
Nopcfopee 
NNopexog - 
NowodwWaoxuhos 
Nowog 


Zviov = 


e ec 

O, 7,10 - 
Ounce ~ 
Ovnodouew 


Oxo VOMOS TNS adextas 


0 Ovxos tov Weov 
Ovxoumern 
Ovatecow 
Ohtyontotos 
Ohyoyuyos 
‘Opovonat yg 
“Oporapro. 
“Onogeoves 
Ovagtov - 


Ovecdilo 


-  L. xiy. 26. 
- D.VULP.T § 10. 


- D.VLP.U§8. 
12 


- Lb. 1. 54, 55. : 

- D. VILL P.1.66. .Mtuviaas 
Mt. xii. 39. 

= Mt. v. 28. 

- Mt. xviii. 6. 

- Ibid. 

- Mt. xxvi. 7. 

- D. 1X. P.-L. Mt. xiii. 17. 

- Pr. Mt. § 25. 

- Mt. xii. 36. 

- Mt. xi. 25. 3. 


IN 


= Mt. ii. 23. 


- Mt. v. 37. 

= i. 1. 9. 

- Mr. xiv. 3. 2. 

bt. 7. 

- Mt. xix. 20. 

- Mt. xi. 25. 3. 

= Mr. vii. 3, 4. J. ix. 7. 
- Mt. xxiv. = 3. 

_ i. iil, 23.. 

- D. XII. P. v. § 12. 
- Ibid. 

=> Wy. x. 34. 





. xxii. 52. 7. Mt. vi. 30. 


A PX 


gr. V..6°2. Mit. 1.6. ve lames 

iL. ee 9 19. 

. § 18. 

. 8. 3 

ft. xi. 4, 

= a. ii. 0, 

- Mt. &. 36. 

= Mt. vi. 30. °. 

~ mt. v. 3. >. 

- D. IV. § 25. 

- J. v. og, 38. 

- D. IX. P. Il. § A. 

- D. XII. P- I. § 19. 
Mit. ve 11- 


= 
ek: 


J 
es Orn : 
4 
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Ovixos  - = = Mt. xviii. 6. 
Ovoua - - J. xvii. 11. 
Ovos aketns - - Mt. xviii. 6. 
Ontow mov = -~ Get i.@r -. 
‘Onwg - “ - - Bit. xm. 14. 
‘Ooo = - - ~ D. XI. P. 1. § 7, 
Oven - - ~ Mr. iz 3. 
‘Ooxtlw == - - Mt. xxvi. 63. Mr. y. 7. 
Oogavos ~ - Je Xiy. 11. 
‘Oouus x. é. ~ o_o). VigP_IV. 
‘ D. X. P. i. § 4. P. V. § ee 
- : 2 a L. i. 45. 2. vii. 47. ° 
Ov, ov - - = Mt. v. 37. 
‘Ou évenev - —7 Gee iv.16é. 
Ovnus - = = D.}. B1.$14.N. Dk PAL 9. 
Ovae - - - L. vi. 24, 25, 26. 
Ovdev Eotey - - Mt. xxiii. 16. 18. 
Ouxete —- - = Mr. xv. 5. 
Ovgavoe - - <a ee Vert. 1. Ot. 
‘Ovtog— - - - D.WI.§ 23. Mt. xii. 24. 
Ogehype - - Mt. vi. 12. 
0 Oges 0 nalreos - D. VI. P.1.§ 8. 
Owagtor = - m. XM. P. 1. § 19. 
Owe - - - Mt. xxviii. 1. 
Owe - = = Mt. xiv. 23. 
Owes - - = J. vii. 24. 
II 
Taytg - 7 - mit. v. 29. 
TIudtog - _ — we 1V 26 25. 
Tlatdtov x. é. - - », XU. P. kb > TY. 19 es neeem 
ITaes - - = Mit.ii iG. >. 
y ITuhova dvd - D. V. P. UI. 
ITahet = - - Mr. xv. 44. 
Takacorn - - L. xii. 25. 
Tlahiyyevecvo - - D. XII. P. I. § 22, Mt. xix. 28. 
Tlavooyecov - - me. ii, 7. ?. 
Ilavovoyos - =< wD. LVaoMig, 
ITavtotoogos - - J. iv. 10. 
Flao« - ~ r J. xvii. 5. 
oi Ilag avtov == - Mr. iii. 21. 2. 
TTuoaPBiacouae = - - L: xxiv. 29. 
ITaoaPforn - - Mt. xiii. 3. 
agudstypariga - Fit. #® 198. 
TTaoadeccos - - D. VI, P. If. § 21. 
TTaoudedaps ~ - Mt. xxvi. 16. 
Tlaopadoka ~ - bb. @. 26. 


ITeoadooes - - Pr. Mt. 9 8. 
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Hugadoug - seem. ITs) 23. Mt. xxvi-iG: 

ITuganhyros 2. é. - J. xiv. 16. 

llaupanohovten = - - 1. i. 3. 

TTugaonevy = 4 . xix 6. 

TIaeatneew = = ¥. xv. 20. 

ITagotuee = = J. xvit 25. 

Tlasya- = —~ waD. VII. P. Ils} 3, 403eexieee 

Tlus - - - >. & P. VY, § 8. 

TTaoyeu ~ = = De TV: § 25. 

Ilutgis - = “ J. iv, 44. 

Ten - - - Mt. xiv. 13. 

ITewaw = - = Mt. v. 6. 

TTevgaSo - - Mt. xvi. 1. 

0 Ileoatwr - . D>. VPP. 1. § 4 

ITzunmw = - - = J. x. 36. Mt. vi. 13. 

ITenoaypevoy avroy 4 L. xxiii. 15. 

Tlegav - = Mit. ive 15. 

HIegatys - - - Pr. Mt. § 15. 

Theoupadho ~ - Mr. xiv. 51. 

TTegvouxos = —@eew). Xble P. I. § 11. 

LITeotooevn - - Mt. ven20. 

ITeouoooy - - a. * 

Tleoutoun - - D. VIIL P. I. § 2. 

ITeotywuos - ~ Mr. i. 28. 

Tletoa, fTetoog - “ 8. i. 43. 

TO Hetoudn - - Mt. xiii. 5. 

TIjnoa esgodov— - + Mt. x. 10. . 

Inyvs  - - - L. xii. 25. 

Thtvaxtdvov - - @D. XI. P.1.$19 

hotevw - ~ - ®. XIEP. 7. $15. J. ii, 22s 

tng IMorews averoyia = = D. IV. § 14. 

Those - - 2 Dit. xadit. 23. *. L. xviii. 8. 

Ilierog - ~ - J. xx. 27. | 

Thhetov - ~ - Mit. xii. 41, 42. 

Thevoves - - Mt. xxi. 36. 

Thheovesca ~ - Mr. vii. 22. 

Thinoogogew - - Be. i, 1 

TThjeow - - Bit, 122, v.07... 

ThAnovov - E wl @. XP. Ife). 

TThotagtov - - D. XH. P. I. § 19. 

i eee aiey osnhe 

TES ae “ P. II. § 23. Mr. ii, 8. J. iii. 8. 
not Op, ROW Bp. VIP. 1.§ 115 

fIvevpate ®. XIE P. IV. $9 

ex ITvevpeatos yeyevonieevos J. iii. 8. 

Tlouw = =- “ D. 1 1.§ 7. D. X. P. V. § 18. 

J. xxi. 16. 


Tlotnocvo - - 


TTo}hot 


Tlolvekeos 


Iovnoos 


0 Tlovyvos 


Ilugveca 
Ieacte 
Iloacow 


Hoavdvpos 
Tlveogursgeov - 


ITgo 


TlooGarcny 
TIeoytvwoz - 


ITuodovs 
Ilovevew 


TTo00caopae 


IToos 


Tloos 7a 


IToos zo 


Tleocatrayv 
ITo00evyn 
IToooxvvew 
Tlvochufousevos - 
ITvog aos 
Tleogytns 
Tloog nreve 
Tlowtoxiiova - 


Il gmtos 


ITpororoxos 


Tlteovytoy tov imearcov 


TTtvov 
Titwyos 


ITrmyot tw mvevmare 


TTvy7 


Tlviase adov 


TIwewoes 


“PaBBe 
‘Pa f0os 
“Patvo 
“Paviisw 


‘Pane 
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“Panos AYVaGov = 


“Pwo 





¢€ 
Pinto 
€ 
Pvopat 
VOL. IV. 


aovyoy 


p. X. P. V.§ 8. J. xii. 42, 
nm. ViLP.1V.6 3. 

Mt. v. 37. °. vi. 23. xxv. 26. 
D. VI. P. I. § 4. 8. 

With Vv. Oo. 

Mr. vi. 40. 

ie ili. 13. 

Mt. v. 3: 7. 

L. xxi. 66. 

a). 1V.9 20. 

Neva. ”. 

mD. We. § 21. 

D. I. § 23. Mt. xxvi. 16. 
D. W.o 2 

§ 20. 

L. xix. 9. 

Mr. vi. 3. ‘ 
Mitave 20. 7. 

Peexvis.2O. 

ieee 2. 

it. ieee. 2: 

Ht. xvi. 22. 

Mt. xxiii. 14. 

Mt. vii. 15. Mr. vi. 15. 
Mt. xxvi. 68. 

D. VI. P. LL. § 6. 

ai, Co xiv. 1. J. xVole 
Mt i. 25. 

Mt. ix. 20. 

Mt. iii. 12. 

L. xvi. 20. 

Mit. v. 3. °. 

Mr. vil. 3, 4. 

D. VI. P. Il. § 17. 

n). \Xe.. © 23. N. 


i 


D. VU. P. IL. 
ie. xen. 52". 


Mt. iii. 11. 


Pr. Mt. § 25. 

Mt. ix. 16. 

ie L Pobe 4. N. Das 
P.1. 69: Mt. iv. 4. 

Mt. xii. 36. 

Mt. ix. 3622. 

Mt. vi. 13. °. 
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ZoBeac . : 
uf Putov - 
Saynyy - E 
ZENGOS - A 
aaus - 
aQUTHVUS = - 2 
SELIUOSG = = E 
EAH vLUGOMaL = 
SHMELOY = < 
ALZELH - 2 
anarcahica e 
anareuhoy - 
“NUN : z 
LLNVOTNYLE - 
Da*NVUG—- = 
nla Gavatov - 
arhnooxugcea : 
2LAH OVO - 
axohow  - - 
a“waov = - 
aogia hoyou - 
OG 0S - - 
2TEXOVAUTOO - 
Snhayyviconue — - 
sahyy - - 
2T060G = - 
2UVEIG = - 
STUTNO - - 
tUUGOS - 
DTUVEOW : 
ATOMAYOS - 
AIOUTHYOL TOV LEGOU 
STOEGO)—- - 
STOOMVYULE - 
Su eyes - 
QUI OUOMAL : 
AUYOY AVTEW - 
DVYOY UYTIS : 
Suufarho - 
SuuTAnGOveoaL— - 
SUUTTOOLOY - 
DUVEOGLOY - 
ZUVETOG = - 
SUVO YAY - 
SUVINML = - 
Suvodta = 


AUVTEAELM - 4 


= 


Mt. xii. 5, 
Ibid. 


’ Mt. iy. 18. 


Mt. vii. 17. 
DO. 1.$ 11. 14. N,N. J. vine ts: 
iD ViEP. |. § 3.5. oe 
Mit. xxviii. 1. 

Mt. xvii. 15. 

Mt. xxiv. 30. 

L. 1. 15. 

mt... 20. xilie@ls oy, DoXI. P. lege. 
Mt. xiii. 41. 

Mit. xvii. 4. L. xvi. 9. 3, 
DV Ral Pees. 
Oh 1. 2. 

Nit. iv. 16. 

I) Mier) 22 

Ibid. 

Mt. vii. 3. 

Mt. v. 29. 

tee ls.d 10. 

Mf. xi. 25. *. 

Mr. vi. 2 

Mt. ix. 36. 

D. IV. § 24. 

Mt. xiii. 19. 

Mt, xvi. 9, 10. 

iD. Vee. § 8. 

Mt. x. 38. N. 

Mr. xv. 25. 

Mr. vil. 19. 

L. xxii. 52. 

Mt. xviii. 3. 

Mr. xiv. 15. 

Mt. xxvii. 11. 


Weiv. 9. 
DOXW. P. 1. $16. 
Dx fe Gil 3. 
Li. 19. 
L. ix. 51, 


Mr. vi. 40. 

DOVE. P. WI. § 18. 
Mt. xi. 25. 3. 

DD. Vere ill. § 1 

Mt. xiii. 19. 

L. ii. 44. 

Mt. xiii. 39. 
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UVTI OEW - - Mr. vi. 10. 
avvtoiso - - Mirexivy. 3. 
Sgoayilo - = WP ris 33 
ZYtTUK - - DD. Xe Poa. 
2WTNHO - - - DeX, P. Vays. 
Swryovov - - ei 0, J1> ‘ 
a 
Tularrov : 2 D, VI. P. 1.88. 10: 
Tanecrog : 2 oat. V3. eet. PAT. Oe 
TY 4OOLOS - Mit. xig9. > 
Lunewvog ua - - Say oe . I. P. 1.92. 
Laotusos - Da. Pil. 9 a 
Taqos : - - ——__—_—_——. § 8. 
PexvLOY - - J. xiii. Sole XII. Pl. Sao: 
dexvov - - - DX P. Peel. 
TEXTWD = : - Mt. xiii, 55. 
Teheey modes - - Mit xaos, ©: 
Tzhwvyg - 2 7 Mt. v. 46. 
Lelovveov | - - MT ix. 9. 
Lstaotacosg - - pexi. oo. 
LETOMOYNS - - Mt. xiv. 1. 
Lnosw - - - J. xv. 20. 
Tt - - - Mirai, 37. 
Tipaw - - - D. XIL P. 1. § 15 ees. 
10x0¢ - - - Mt. xxv. 27. 
Tohpaw - - - Mr xi, 54, J.xxi. 12.33 
Tomos aytos - - Nit. xxiv. 15. 
Toaytxos - - DAV 20017. 
Tovotarns : = eva Pot. $7 
700g - - - NatexemhO.. *. 
10070¢ - - - L. xii. 25. 
Lugouévov hivov - - Mt. xii. 20. 
th 
Tyuta — - - vee. x. P. Il. § 4. 
"Tdmo Cov ’ - Jig. 1022 


G eae tov avtowmov 2 Day. P; IV. § 12: 
TNS UNMOELUS HE, + DV Ebay Se 








‘——— lased - - 1). Wak. TV: § 14. 
— Hiovun.é& - : Mt. xiv. 33. 
AvaBokov - - D. VI. P.1.§ 3. PTE § 8. 
Tioe tov vig vos - Mr. ii. 19. 
Tuveo - - - ft. xxvi. 30. 
“Tnayo - - = Sy. ile. 
“Tncoyovre - - box), 20 
_Tangetns - = Rit: xeui. 5c. 7. L. i. 2. ii, Biv 
*Trodnnare - - at. X10. -. 


‘Tronuro tng yng = er VicPey. $6; 
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“Yroxorrns - - Mt. xxiv. 51.2. D. IIL. § 24. 
“LT r0pory - - L. viii. 15. 
‘Tnooraos - = yU-2. V. 8 9. 
‘Yoounos _— - DiegXIX 229. 
‘Tyroros - - - L. ii. 14. 
‘Tyoo - L > gi. imi. 
@ 
Daye wore - - L. xiv. 15. 
Parry - - - L. ii. 7. 
Dihotteos - : - weins. °. 
Diiongwrevoy — - - D.VIL. P.IL. § a 
@Dho0s - - - D. XU. P. 1 § 11 
Dihooogos - - D.XI.P. 1 4 18. 
Dowwisn - - —» Pr. Mt. 15. 
@Mooveryv = | - - D. 1X. P. Ul. 9 4. 
Dvuhaxrnovov - ~ Mt. xxiii. 5. 
Wakeog  - - - Mt. viii. 20. 
X 
Xaigw — - - - Miaxxvilk 9. >. 
Xage 7 Eun - - J. xvii. 13. 
Aagaeg = - - - L. xix. 43. 
NXages - - - L. 11.407 J. i. 1% 
NXGULTOW - - - L. iggae 
X Elgotovew - - YD. XPV. § 7. 
Xthiaeyos - - D. VIL. P. UT. 9 17 
XLT OY - - - 92. 
Xowg - - - D. VILL P. 1.9 4. 
Xoiln - - Mt. xxvii. 34. 
XOUTOS  - - - Mt. vi. 30. 
X GElu - - - L. viii. 15. 
Xonparigo - - Mit. 1. 12: 
XGlOTOS - - Dal. Pe 
XWOEWD - - Mat. xix. 12. 
Awelov - - - J. iv. 5. 
yp 
WevOonoogytnsg - - Mt. vii. 15. 
Wevorns - - D. Ill. § 24. 
{py , = X. P. V. 6.6. Mt. x. 39. xvi. 
an P 26. L. xiv. 26. 
$2 
oa - - - Mtl. 13. xxiv. 36. 


S2o8t - - - L. iii. 23. 
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